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, advantage of disciplme and 

nude as w^l as feniii^ 
nurafes and rnfebers^^ i^^^ smd in Grreat IdEarylefene Street a 

co^opesation ha^ opened an o£See. Among 
t^ icoiidition^ new society a course of three ye^s’ training 

rhii^ precede membership ; total abstinence is 4obli^tory, and a 
preference is given to married men with families. No doubt there 
are bthjer institutions for male nurses,^ but tbey'^iust be few and far 
b^ween, for we rarely hear of a male nurse being in attendance 
where he might wit^ propriety be installed. In New York a great 
movement is gpingori in this direction notwithstanding opposition and 
clamour. If therefore it*ever became as easy to send out a male 
nurse as a female, a motherly married nurs^ (if such a thing exists), 
or unmarried middle-aged woman (if there, is one)^ in 'place Of the 
young and Higlit5% many of the present difficulties, dangers, and 
anomalies would? be-^overcoifte^ and the profession as a iw'ofeseion 
would take a more dignified jilace in pujDlic estimation. 

Passing from domestic difficulties we must n,ow review difficulties 
of another sort^ — those which spring in the very nature of things from 
the.traifiing and medical edifcation given to nurses in these ?id\Wced 
days. , ' 

We have only to look over the following course of studies, which, 
is a fair example of the curriculum adapted at most of our’’ London 
hospitals, to realise tliat a nurse leaves the hospital of her apprentice- 
ship stored ./ith a considerable amoimt df medical know ledge. 

The lectures ou anatomy an,^, surgery are delivered by the I)4‘monstrator of 
Aiiatoiuy during the raoiiths of March, ifpril, and May. There is a written 
examination, which lady pupils must> attend, at the end of the course. The 
foHowing is the syllabus : 

* (i,) The skeleton and the anatomy of the limbs. 

■ ^ (ii.) Simple fractures, and the principles of treatment. * 

(iii.) Anatomy of the jointsS. ^ Hip disease. 

(iv.) The sjiipal column, its injuries add diseases. 

(v.) Head injuries and the principles ^f treatment. 

(vi.) Ti^*atment ol?’ jvounds. , Antiseptic dressings. 

(vii.) Qfnmc^hage and its treatyient.* 

(viii.) Minor surgical operations. 

3 (ix.) Tumours, &c. ■* ** 

' 

The kfctures on p^siology and medicine are 4®lh ered by the Demonstrator 
of Biology tluring ^the ninths of June, July, ah^ August, There is a written 
examination, which lady gupils must attend, at.tlie end of the Course. The 
following is the syllabus : i, 

(i.) Food : its diction and absolution* 

(ii.) The diseases of the afimintary canal. * 

- (iii. and iv.) The lungs aiM respiration. Diseases of the respiratory oigans. 

(v.) The heart and lljeart disease. 

(vi.) The urine and diseases of the kidney. 

(vii;) The skin and cutadhous diseases. 
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(viiL) Ooutagious diseases. ^ .r 

(ix. and x*) The nervohs aystem ; nervoas^^^d^^^ 

(xi.) l)iet; clothii^ \ * 

Baling the in<mths of BecemWj Jannaiiyi and Febn^^^ 
tauglit the elements of pharmacy aiid dispi^sin^^^^ in th«^ dispensary of the hospital^ 
by the Head Bisfeiiser/^ -^ il^ludes a series of lessons u 

properties, and^uses <}f varioas drugs, 'witih practical instr^ in the predation 

of mixtures, piilB, and powdera Theie is a wriU^ practical examination, 
which lady pupils must attend, at tl^ end of the course. * 

If they fail to pass their examinations tliey are required, to go 
through the course again. Thus by living on th^ spot, surrounded by 
doctors, watching the progre^ o^^ cases till they are ‘relieved by oit 
or released by death ; ’ by living, in fact, hi the midst of object lessons, 
day and night, over a* prolonged peri6(j, and further by Attending such 
. lectures, the^ m nurse enjoys advantages that many fully fledged 
doctors might envy. For those who intqnd* to remain permanent 
staff sisters, or to become hospital inatroifb ift fftture, the more 
advanced* studies might advantageously pursued, buij; all being 
trained alike, it is not altogether surfHsing that a little tconfusion 
prises* occasionally in the highly trained nursqjs mind as to her ulfi- 
mate position dncegprd to the jmtient and doctor. hen once tslip 
is launciied on the world she is often called to attend people who can 
• ill afford the fee ragging from two to three guineas a Veek exclusive of 
^tras. * This in addition to the doctor’s fees^falls heavily on those 
whose means are small and ^whose Ihinilies ane* large. >^5^h a nurse 
on the sp^t who carf criticise the treatment,, and who is oflly too proud 
to air her own medical knowledge, it is* ^quickfy felt that the doctor’s 
visits may be curtailed, and wijh the undermining of Jiis authority, 
and the gradual assumption of responsibility on ter* part, friction 
between the two is not unlikely to follow. That iWoes follow is i»t 
unknown behind the scenes of medical life, for nui^ses have oocasion- 
ally been dismissed for assuming they were in charge of trhe*case, 
instead of being in charge ot the doctor’s patient, fhaje known more 
than one nurse utterly ignore the doctor’s oiders Vith regard to diet, 
-og the ground that he was trehdiigg on Jlfer province. * ^Oh, we 
never consult the doctor abolit dfet,’ said^a nurse my hearing one . 
day to the lady’s maid of the patient ; always attend to that 
ourseltes !’ •The case was one turning ^entirely o^diet, and was 
exercising the minds of several of the leading consultants gfUiondon. 

Another I knew of rdS^d to give the morfJhia Jfrescribed by the 
doctor, saying ‘ s^e alwajfb threw it away, afld gav^ milk and water 
instead, which did just as \rell ! ’ • 

Dr. Charles West in his book *r<!fers to Sir William GulVs cele- 
brated saying to the Queen after the Princef of Wales’s recovery from 
typhoid fever, J 

^ The Practice of Itcdicine, 
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pursed .as w:ell;a8 if 1^ had ' 

::''pf-tx;iMj;<^';^ -'''I^d;:tni^’Vi6j^^^^^ is. under no 

<Ua^i^V:';..J^.'m lane^^;;^|^^i]a.;'^mt^^ with' ' 

■ to)d-ofr to' 

It nt^f^u tlbre; aiid do he ordered. 

The obii^itio!p. Slie only passes 

her i^ym judgasextt ^ the^^ hut tod oft|noritici^th^in to the family , 

as I iamepctber in a case tinder the care of one of our most distinguishdl surgeons, 
add an t^eer of one of our laxgeatrhospitals. ^ 'JHie nuas^said to the family with 
preference to some of his directions, < Oh, these are plJ-atyle ways; we have done 
away with all of them, and do quite different now.’# * , 

Opnoeit is their besetting aln. , .' , Sometimes the nurse has a favourite doctor, 
and disparages the one in attendance. . ^ Ndl infrequently^ too, they are what, 

if they were of the opposite ses:^ wo should call masterful, and without sufficient 
reason eitcludo tge wife or the children from the sicliOrdqpL without making up fpr 
it by any special personal interest in%he patient. . . . I remember^once lessisting 
a peeress, whose daiig]^ter, of still higher rank than she, w^s dangerpu^y ill, to 
wash the medicine and wine glasses on the sick-room tahle^ because the nurse 
considered it an office baneAh her. • a * • 

These remarks coming from ai# exj^rienced London physician, 
and whictf I have inserted h^re after writing \his article, go far to' 
■confirm jny owii and ghose of many others, that the, modem 

twirfe is too often^bove her position eveivin great house*fe, anil in more 
humble horfies is out of harmony with her surroundings. * 

One of the objections raised to the lygh training of male lyirses in 
the New York Hospitit^ is the feaj that men will make it a stepping 
stone to medical practice, legal or otherwiat^. The Hue of demarcation 
between the certificated ntale nurse, after two or possibly thiee years* 
hospital training^ and tfie*qu#UBed doctor ie so sliglit that boundaries 
can easily be overstepped, A little further study, a few examinations 
to pass, and the portals are opened to an inferior class of men. Similar 
objections might *apply eqjially to women nurses, but for the more 
serioqs *barifier existing between the certificated nurse and the fully 
qualified female IJJ.I), It is nqtbin line of demarcation here, for it 
w'ould bo an inipo^Sjble drop for a womaif accustomed to the excite- 
ment of tqspital life„wittf house surgeons^ house physicians, students, 
flirtations, and^^rgspeef^e marriages, to enter the gates of the 
• femaW school t£ medicine, and walR the wwrds of a hospital managed 
solely by wom^n ; and this «he would have to do before she couy pass 
into the world iTfully qualified doctor. Still, failing the legal right 
to practisef there^rem^ms the right to lixwse,® with the delightful fact 
that the two thi^s are easily fus^ togethe/ in the public-mind, the 
result being a /Md Werr^ with ujonte^s^legal and semi- 

legal. The legally qualified mi^t^with some reason take exception 
to the encroachments of^this army of medical illegals treading on 
their heels, but the only conqplaint we hear of bn tlie part of the lady 
doctom is the difl5eulty they find in geto modem trained nurses 
to act under, them at all ! •. 



At the present moment a curioi^ and ^teifesting!^^ ia 

going on in one of the nursing |oti2na& Jiiead^ ' 

Private Nmrsei^ the cdiitesjpondentsfa^ vt^ie waning 

popularity of the trained nurse*^ Sjimples of J)ad cohduot are given* 
One nurse ref uses to lift a patient who is very ill, saying/ she was not 
trained for that X^rk.V Another hung the tubing of a douche can oii 
the nail on which hung af^large crucifix. IShe wns made to^ remove it^ 
but next day hung ajtln^rmometer in the same place. ’ 

A still more grawe* aspect is to be found in the advertieementa 
which hold out as an attrfiajtion to young men that ‘ Sister ’ or ‘ Nurse '' 
So-and-sp is the masseuse atjsuch an establishment. Behind all this 
lies a question which can only bft dealt with by tlie police, and which 
it is unnecessary to dwB upon here. • 

LQpking«,t tte question of moderft nursing from tlie more morali 
point of view, W'e£nd the district and rural poor well provided with 
good and faithful nurses, through the ^ifte^n's^ Jubilee Fund and 
various public^ and private charities, and for the rich there^are plenty 
of good nurses to be had'; *biit®therqis still the large middle classi 
unj)r 9 vided for, an(^*who fifld the groufid cut from under ?heir feat. 
They*caii no longer get a nurse for ten®shillings or a^uinaa a week 
as formerly, jind cafinot afford nor provide the i^quirements for % 
nurse & la mode, ^he charges^ being universally ^]tie same for the 
simplest as for th% most complicated case, the. cost of ordinary and 
prolonged nursing, especially whera two are rOquired, falls, as I have 
already said, heavily on the*family. IMany persons, moj€fl[)ver, object 
to the sehse of superiority exercised by the^iufse over them. I heard 
of one yie other day in a modggt estjiWishinent who entertained her 
youthful patient with an account of her doings in the^iunting field, 
adding that she always had a groom behind her. ^ * 

‘ Did your mother keep a parlourmaidt? ’ asked the child simply, 
‘ Oh no, dear,’ she replied ; ‘ my father kept a butler ! ’ * • 

At a conference lately held at Stafford House, under tlie auspices^ 
of the ‘Council of County Nursing Associations,’ gdmetif the sjieakers 
mmntained that some womdh were^efficient nurses from the beginning, 
oUliers became efficient witji expertence^ dhd oUieri were hopeless 
from the first. One of the questions under discussion was the 
miniipum jynount of training required, aiftM believe it was generally 
agreed that one year’s training and six months’ distriSt worl^ as with 
the Queen’s Jubilee nurse|,* would suffice. ^ • 

In thd Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore (the finest and most 


perfect hospitaWfi the world), the full term for the training of nurses 
is two years. They are all taqgiyt invalid cookery, and are thus 


• qualified for every kind of nursing even iij the most out-of-the-way 
f parts of the eaHh. In America generally two years’ trainiUg is the 

\ maximum. In Sweden it ip the same, and in C'Oi)enhageu the mini- 
mum for private nursing is one yean* 



ali;^ a minimum 
the 

hj^ehe of know l^ow ;to of 

the niahe the bed? ke<^ |he room clean if necessary, 

adai^ tp the household, and •render strict obediepce under a 

aehse of /irople good faith. In talking this matter over 

the dther day with one gf our most eminent surgeons, he stated his 
belief that any woman of g<^ intelligence <puld soon be taught all 
that it was necessary for her to know , in the sick-room. If she has 
not intelligence (which includes tact) and lacks natural sympathy 
and tenderness, no^amount of hospftal Draining will endow her with 
these qualities. It may be •pleaded that we j^hould be opening the 
doors of this •new profession ^o a lower class t)f women altogether, 
and that the main object of the higher -training is to raise the 
standard. Now, in every c^ass there pre good, bad, and indiflFerent to be 
found — even in fhelxi^ier cltfss, as I hate shown- -and in making the 
fluggestion^of less medics^ trainings for* a humbler class it is quite 
possible that many of the difficulties l^liave^ ventured to indicate 
imght be overcoirfe through^ the wider *differenbe in class between 
iVirse and patfhii#. In auy case, what we ivant is to fill the immense 
gap that exists between the humble celibate of Roman Catholicism 
and the accomplished, and often flippant, woinai^ of modem times. 
That the public sh5ujd be able to define the status of the nursd 
should be uo difficulty in these days of jegiStratioii, badges, institu- 
tions, and oi^anisation gejperally. • ^ 

For com[)licated abtlotniiigd and brain operations, axid for typhoid 
fever, the higjjy skilled nurse will a^Jrays be necessary, and for the 
rich she can always be obtained ; •but beyond this we should make 
aif effort to satisfy the re(juif ements of those who neither need nor 
desire the presenoe of an expensive highly trained nurse any more 
than Ihey need or desire the daily visits of a first-class consultant. 

Eliza Priestley. 
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. THE'" BURIAL SERVICE 

What is continuity ? What constitutes the continuity of any j|Liniliar 
object ? Putting aside *all question of atoms and wh8i,t no magnify- 
ing pdu^er cfin sl¥ow us, a material object maybe said to be ‘continu- 
ous/ so long as tlfe extoiusion and connection of its structure persist 
uninterrupted, and while it K^mains distihguiftliable bn all sides from 
adjacent objects — in a word, sq long as Jts internal aftd external 
relations continue ebis^mtially unchangv^l. c 

The continuity of a moral entity — c.,7. a s^cientific society— may 
similarlj^ J)e estimated by the i)ersistence of its int^rrffil anef externgl 
relation's ; by its rpembers remaining always devoted to the same 
. objects. If the governing body of an orthodox * medical society 
riianged it into one devoted fo the promotion of homa>oi)athy, such a 
society could not be called with justice ‘ continuous/ But^the ‘ conti- 
nuity* which we now find* most frequently discussed *18 continuity 
between \lie Established Church of onry:)ws'. day and the Church as 
existingtin England when Tlenrj^ the Eighth began to^eign. 

Such continuity is loudly asserted by some worthy* and excellent 
persons, while by others, no less excellent and woorthy, it is entirely 
denied. * . ** • • * 

It appears to us that this question of continuity must be judged 
in the same way as we judge about*the continuit};*of other entities, 
material or moral ; namely, by examining, the •[)ermanence of its 
internal and external relations, * *<•*•/* 

We propose to confine ourselves, in this article!^ to an exaraijiation 
of only one of the Established Church’s internal relations — its relation 
to and amougst its own members with respect to wjjat concerns The 
ritual of the dead, wdiicji in that Church* consists only of^tho burial 
service. « • • 

Our endeavour will bet to test this question in the cold, dry light 
afforded by cleai*lnd indisputable facts only. 

For this purpose we ffiust see erljat was the nature of the change 
t in this respect which took place at the Beformation. Before that 
event, the ritual, like the Mass, varied iftore or less according to the 
\uses of Salisbury, York, &c.,*as these then diflfered more or less from 
aiocese to diocese throughout Western Europe. But the differ- 



ences wMch exie betw^isn tliem^^^^W between them and theEoman 
nsie; were 60 htiiinportant |liat for piacti^^^ be 

Nevertheless, tte it will^be convenient to present 

Roman ritual as a type, because it is an eiisting, living ritual, as thv* 
startingpoint of our examination, we will neverthdesg inJiitfate the main 
points in which bur ple-Reformation usages differed froth it. Probably 
the K^pian rite of the sixte/inth centu»y wa^more like those usages, 
and has since been simplified. • • 

We are the moi’e^ disposed to set out inlhis manner because there 
are very many educated persons who lif ve no knowledge of, but may 
like to know, whaf the Konifin ritual respecting the departed really is. 

The liturgical services of the Church ofdkjme are (as were those 
of the English Church before? the Reformation): ^1) Mass, and (2), 
the ‘ Office ’ or Brtjviar\" service. The latter consists of Mattins and 
Lauds, Prime, Tie);ce,#Sext,^None*, Vegpers, and Compline. They 
constitute^ the •canonical hours/ which every priest isjiound to recite 
daily. Resides these, tllere are tlie various rites of Baptism, Con- 
ItiMiiation, 3I.arriage, Burial, tfec. It is wfitli tfie^hirial Service, we are 
no\v prlncipjjil 3 ^ concerned.* Nevertheless, as there is a special 
llreviary Service, or ' Office*’ for the Dl*ad, as \fell as^a special Mass 
for the Dead, \\^ feel that to omit^all notice of*them here Voukl be 
to give a \er\" iriadc;#iuate notion of th^ Roman, mid pre-Kefcrmatioii 
EnglLsli, ritual witli Respect to the departed. For the Office and 
Mass reallWorm parts of a full funeraL^^n vice, tljougli, of course, not 
of the Burial Service., * • 

* * iL • 

The Office for the Deaci consist of Vespers, Mattins, and Lauds 
only, 'the ot^er ‘ hours ’ not Inj^ng •represented in it. In funerhls 
splemidyperforijy*{],-’Nlattins and Lauds, which constitute what is called 
the I^irge,^ are sung in eliiirch in^ the presence of the corpse and 
inpiTniers, liefore Mass. Onl v after 31ass has been finished is the 
corpse carried t<> the grave. • • 

The ^'esifers Jor tlie Dead, which ai^ sung or recited on the eve 
of the funeral, consist^)! the 114th; 119th, 120th, 129th, and 137th 
Psalms, with^afitgihons*sipig b<?fore and after each, while at the tod 
of each Psalfn^is sung (instead of ‘ Glory be to the Father’ &c.) 
' Eternal rest^ive to tl!(ffii, 0 Lord, and may perpetual light shine 
upon iiiem.’ Then, aftef another antiphon, follows the Magnificed, 
‘ My soufdoth magnify the Lord,’ the l\^er noster, and the following 
responses ; 

Etemeil rest give to themfO l^ord, 

And maj^ perpetimi light shine nfoi^them. 

From the gates of hell • 

Deliver their souls, 0 Lord.* 

May they rest in peace. 

Amen. # 
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0 Lori, bem ^ prayer. 
Let my (^ come ^ thee. * 
The Lord he 
And with thy 



Let^tts 



Lord/ we pi^y Thee to Absolve the* wul of Thy servAnt who hath died 
unto the world "that he may live unto Thee. And whereinsoever while he walked 
among men he transgressed through the weakness of the fleilhy do Thou the 
exceeding tenderness of l^y^merc^^fei^ive and put 'away. Through Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thy @od, Whe liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, one Cod/ wQ^d without end. Amen. 


Mattins, which form the frst part of the Dirf/e, consist of three 
divisions, each of which is called*a Nocti^rn, All' three of these, or 
only one, may be sufgf as desired. The Mattins b%gin with the 
following yords, Sormingjvhat is called the Invitatory : 

‘The King unto wdiom all live, O come let us adore.’ 

To this immediately succeeds’ the \Vehite, eitAiliemus Domino,'* 
‘ O come, let us sing unto the Lord.’ After each verse of tJie Venite, 
the whole, or only the latter phrase, of thfe Invitatory is ay:.eniately 
repeated. The last yerse, iflstead of being, as in tjlie ordinary office, 
‘ Glory be to the Father,’ «&c., is made up of tfie befcftre ci^ed, 

and which*repeatedly^ recur, ‘•Eternal rest give to them, O .Lord, an5 
let perpetual light stiine upon th^m.’ . 

^ The fost Noctufn is composed of the 5th, 6tli,aud 7th Psalms, with 
antiphons, the Pater nosier, and thr^e lessons t&ken from the 7th and 
10th chapters of the; Book o# Job ; certain responses beiiog said after 
each. Tlfus, for example, after the second Fes^ri is said : 

• ja • • 

Thou who didst raise up lAzaru9^oetid from the grave. Thou, O Lord, give 
them rest and a place of forgiveness. * , ^ 

Who art to come to judge the living and the dead, and the world by fire, 
Thou, O Lord, give them rest and a place of forgiv^ess. 


The second Noctum consists of the 22nd, 24th, and 2Cth Psalms, 
with antiphons, the Pater noater, antt -three lesson^ from tlie loth, 
and 14th of Job with responses. ^ • * 

The third Nocturn contaJhs the^SDth, 40tl^ anti 41st Psalffis, w ith 
antiphons, the Pater noater, and three legsons from^tlje 17th, ^19th 
and IGth of Job with responses. ^ * * 

Layds is jnade up, first, of the following Psalms and canticle, with 
antiphons ; namely, the 50th, 64th, 62nd, fed 66th Psalms, the Song 
of Hezekiah (Isaiah xxxviii.^, land the 148th, 1494h, and 150tTi Psalms. 
After these 'come the wwds: 


I heard a voice fi^m Heaven saying unto me ; • 
< Blessed are the dea^ which die in th% Jj#rd.’ 


*And the following antiphon : 

\ I am the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth in Me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth mid believeth in Me shall never die. 
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~TmBimAii^s:ncE 

^ea ^mei t}i!0 Emeclie^, o^ i^e caaticle of Zadbuj, ' Blessed 

Whk^ repeskted, the Pater 

norfcr, vrhile the ctdleet, already*given at the end of Vespers, con- 
cludes the thrgei . 

Vhe High Mass, which follows next in solemn funerals, differs 
fron^ Masses which are not for the departed, "in the following respects : 

Thsi Vestments worn by .the PrieSt* Dea^iV, and Subdeacon are 
black, ornamented with white or gold, and incetise is not used before 
the offertory. , * 

The Psalm Judim is jiot said, and the IntroU is a prayer for 
eternal rest. The*followin^ is the collect : 

O God, wholb property it is evjr to have mercy* and to spare, we humbly 

beseech Thee, on behalf of Thy servant , whom Tfeou hast t^da/ sammcJned out 

of this world, that Thau wouldst not deliver him into the bands of the enemy, nor 
forget him for ever,.but^ co^mhnd him to be received by holy angels to the region 
of Paradise, that, forasmuch as in ^ee he hop^ and believed, he may not suffer 
the pains ofliell but possess eternal joys. ^Tbroiigb, &c. * 

• The Epistle^ from the 4th chapter, 12-17 verses, of 1 Thes- 
.salopian^, whioii ^ folfowed a special Gradual and Tract {pi*aying 
for all the fmthful departed) and the weM-knowirsequence ‘ Dies iraiy 
dies illa.^ • • , * 

The Gospel is fram St, John, chfijiter xi., 21-27 verse«. Th§ 
offertory is as follows \\ • ^ 

0 Lord Jeslis Christ, King of Gloiy, deliver tJe souls of all the ftiithfiil departed 
from the pains of Jioll and fiym the deep abyss ; deliver them from thtv month of 
the lion, that hell may not swallo^ them and they may not fall into darkness, 
hut may the ho)|f standard-bearer Michael bring them into the holy light, which 
Thou didst pronfise*of old to Abraham and his seed. We offer to thee, O Lord, 
sacrifices and prayereP: do Thou r^^^ceive them in behalf of those souls whom we 
commemorate, this dav. Granrthem, O Lord, to pass from death to life; which 
thou didst promise o^old to Abraham and his seed. 

Immediately before the l^reface tlte following prayer is said 
privately ^ • • 

Be merciful, we hjiseeclf Thee, O Lord, to ^the soul of Thy servant Jbr 
which Ve ofifer fk ee the sacrifice of praii^s, humbly beseeching Thy majesty that, 
by these offices of pfcus expiaji^n, it may be found worthy to arrive at everlasting 
rest*. ^ • • 

• *. * 

No change is jnade in the Canon of thm jSIhss, l^jjt the Agnus Dei is 
thus modified : First there is twice repeated • 

Lamb of God, who takest %way the sins of the world, giilb^em rest ; 

and then once more with the W'd5-d^‘ eternal ’ placfed before ‘ rest.’ 

Immediately after he^has received Holy Communion the priest 
says: 

^ On All Souls’ Day the Eplfstle is from 1 Corinthians xi. 51-57. 
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May light shme upon them, 0 fceeausejThou 

art merciful. reat giVe tg them, O L6^, nuty 

upon them, with ^hy saints. Because lliou art mc^ . 


The Post-Gpxnnmnion prayer istthen sungiaif follows ; 

Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty Qqd, that the soul of Thy servant - — , 
which has to-'iday departed from this world, being purified by this sacrifice and 
delivered from sins, may recei^o pardon and everlasting fest. * ^ 

Filially, instead oT Jl»e ylte^Missa es&^ and the blessing, tbe priest 
once more prays ‘ M&y they rest in peace,’ &c., and the Ma,ss ends. 
Then follow the ‘ absolutions.’ • 

The priest and assistants* with the processional cross and lights, 
come down from the altar to the coffin,* when the ‘ I/ibera\ii said, 

‘ Deliver ine, O Lordf^x^c., as given below, ^ under th# title of ‘the 
Respohsory ’*iu flie Burial Service. 

Afterwards the two first worcjs of the f^ater noster are said, and 
wliile it is continued silently, the priesft \vall^ t\tic(? round the coffin 
incensing and sprinkling it* ^hen the ^ords : ‘ Lead ms not into 
temptation,’ ‘But deliver u^s*from evil *^iro repeated aloud. • Iminedi- 

atelyaffcerwards the priest says the following prayer: . * 

• . .* • ® ,11 • 

Absolvoj we ibes^eclw thee, 0 Lord, the soul of thy frer\%nt from flvegy 

bond of ^in ; that, risi^ig again in the glory of Thy resurrection, Ijc may (*njoy a 
new life amongst Thy saints and tdcct^ through, • 

^ Gran# him eternalV*st, 0 1 iordf 

And let perpetual light shine upon hiip. 

May he rest in peace. * • 

Amen, * 

• • • 

Masses for the dead may bg^and nidStly are said, not only on the 
day of burial, but subsequently, esj>ecially on the Srd^th, afid 3()th 
days after burial, while jmvate masses may be saijJ for the repose^ of 
the soul of a deceased person, every day indefinitely. 


The BuRiAi Service 

The following is a translation of the Latin ritual for the interment 
o:[ a corpse, i,e. the Roman Buriat Service : ^ . 

T^e Priest f,meeii7iff the corpse\tt th»(mtrance^o the cemetery ^pnnldin^ it with < 
Holy Water, says : ' ^ • 

If ttou shqjt observe iniquities, 0 Lord, Lord, who shall eqfiure it ? * 

lie then recites the 129th Psalm (De profilkdis) and thooOtb {Mkereve met, 
I)em). * • • • * 

Having entered the church t%e following responsory is said : 

Come to hie assistance, all ye saints of God, meet him, ye angels of the Lord, 
receiving his soul ana presenting it in the sight of the Most High, 

May Christ receivfj.thee who hath malied thee, and may the angels conduct 
thee into Abraham’s bosom. 

Keceiv^ng his soul, &c. 

Eternal rest give to him, O Lord. 


'% 

* P. 43. . 
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piir Patbar 

And lead us riot into teibptatioxL 

But 4®iiv^ 

J^eliverliis souV^ I^oi’d. 

2(aj^ be rest in peace. 

Ataen; 

O JiOrd, hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come liiito Thee. 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spiPit. , 

• iiOt us pray. * * ^ 

. • *"■ ■ 

Absolve, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the soul oh Thy servant irom tnijry Ijond. 
of sill ; that rising the glory of Thy resurrection he may enjoy a new life » 

amongst. Thy saints aiyl elgct,* l!iroiigh, iS:55. 

Enter not into judgment with Thy serv ant, Lord, because no man shall be 
justified in 'thy sight, except Thou grant h«m the remission of alf his sins. There- 
Ibre we ht*fleech Thee not to let ‘sentence of ’IJiy judgment fall heavy upon him 
^vllO is recommended Tjiee by the true supplication of Christian faith; but may 
he d<iservh, by Thy assisting grac^, to escape the senlenee of condemnation, who 
Whilst he lived was marked with the sign o5» the Holj^ Trinity, who livest and 
reignest world without end. Amen. ^ * * 


7%c liespomont» 

Deliver nna^ 0 l^ord, from eternal death, in that dreadfpl day when the heavens 
and the earth shall be inovedf when Thou shalt coino to judge the nsorld by fire. 

I Ireiiiblc and 3o fear for^ho ^^vcutiiiy to be, and Thy wrath to come, wheu the 
heavfui^ and tl]|,*»ettrth are to b(^ moved. ^ • 

That day is 4.h(4 day of anger, of cakraitv, and of misery, a great day and very 
bitter, when Thou sbalt come to judge the world by fire. 

( Irant him eternal rest, O biord, and may perpetual light shine upon him. 
•Ib*irver me, O J-drd, from eternal deatt in that dreadful day when the heavens 
and the earth are to be moved, when Jhou shalt come to judge the world by fire. 
Ijord have njei'cy.upon us. * 

(Christ have mercy^upon gs, 

I^ord^lirtve uiercy upon jis. 

Our Father. • # * 

And lead us giot into temptation. 

But deliver us from evil. • , 

From the gat^^of hell 
DeliA^r his soul, 0 'Lord. 

May he rest in^eace* 

Amen. ^ 

O Lord hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come before Thee. 

The Lord be with you. “ ' 

And with thy spirit. • 

•Let us pray. . , 

() God, w^hose property it is, • 

(The collect of the Mass before giveai, ante, p, 41.) 
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Then tkeewpu it earirM tp the^^^^^^^^ 

May the ai^la lead thee intoi far^diii!^ 
thy coming, and bring thee into the Wly choir of 

angels receive thee, and mayst thou have i^rnai ^ith Lasaxus^ tvho once 
was. poor.' ■■■.:■;■■... ■ ' 

If the corpee u Juried in 4m i^onae(Tatsfd cemetery, then the yrAve is ilessed as 
follows: ■ * ■,..■■ ■ 


* ••Lefua jffay. ; : ■ V, ■ ■ .■ #■.' 

O God, by whose merey l^e sotds^of the rest, i&ouchaa^fe to bless 

this gmye, and send thy «lh>ly angel to guard it ; and absolve the souls of all 
those whose bodies ai^ buried here from all the bonds of sin, that they may always 
rejoice in Thee with Thy saints for ever, through, \V:c. * 

Sere the corpse and gram are sprinl^ed mth holy water and incensed, Wketi 
the corpse is deposited in the grave : • 

The JBenedictue is sungj| the words ^ Eternal rest give to him,^ Lord, and let 
perpetu^ light shinc^ upon him,’ serving as thf« last verse, and the antiphon * I am 
the reeurrection ’ l&c. being said or sung before and alter the^Benedtetus, 

* Then is repeated : - - 

liord have mercy on us. 

Christ have n\f3rcy on us^ 

Lord have mercy on us. 

Our Father &c, * • 

* ( While the corpse is sprinkled "^ith holy wafer ) ; 

And lead us n^t kito temptation. ^ 

But deliver us from pvil. 

From the gate of hell 
Deliver him, O Loi€. 

May he rest in peace. 

Amen. ^ ^ 

O Lord, hear my prdyer. 

And let*my cry come before Thee. 

The Lqfd be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 


Let us pray. 

Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Th^ mercy*t(Wrhy servant departed ,^th at be 
may not receive the punishment due to his sins, who was desirous to bold fast 
Thy will f and as here true faith unites Iiim^to the company of^the faithful, so may 
^ there Thy mercy unite him to the phoir of angels, through, &e. ^ 

Amen. . ^ T 

Grant him eternal rest, O Lord. 

•And let perpetual light shine upon him. 

May he rest in peace. * 

Amen. ^ 

Maydiis soul, and the souls of all the fiiithful departed, thr^igh the mercy of 
Ood, rest in peace. 

Amen. ^ 

Here what may he strictly called the * burial service ’ ends •, but whll^TetuThing 
from the grave to the (j^urcb, the 129th Psalm {Dc profundis) is mdre repeated, 

and before and after i? the antiphon : * If thou shalt olStorve iniquiti/s, 0 Lord, Lord, 
who shall endure it P ’ , • • . ’ “ 

Such is the Eoman Burial Service in ttie |^esent day. 

The Vespers and the Dirgp of our ancient use of York were almost 
identical with the present Roman usd. T?hat of Sarum was nwly 
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1^ can easily 

"■ ■'■' ■ . 

the ^mm use hardly 
differed froin the Hflman rite of As to tlmt of York, 

the ^ absolutions good deal Jonger*^ W 

The3tiriai Services x^rbper of both York and Samni differ much 
in tj^ifling details from each other and from the present K9matt 
seryicu ; but possibly less 65pm that df^four^eenturies ago. 

It would take up far too much of our space to give in detail tliese 
differences, but aify^ reader who desires to ascertain every point of 
divergence can readily do so through the help of the Surtees Society.® 
Both of them werh much longer than the jiresent Roman servioe^® 
and that of Sanim was exceedingly long. Bdt neither one nor the 
other contained fewer or less explicit praye^rs for the^dleparted than 
does the existingf Roman rite, while as regards the ceremonies of 
sprinklihg with JioLy water incensing corpse and grave, this was 
X)erforme(htwice in the use of York, and four times in that of Sarurn, 
while in Jtlie Roman, the coriise and grave are incensed but once, 
'Pile Benedictus was sung in the Sarum rite as it is in that of Rome ; 
but, not hi thc.Yprk rite. Id both, earth was thrown down upon the 
&rpse, but only in the Sarurn rite were the following words said by the 
priest:^ 

I commend thy sonh to (Jod the Father Almighty, earth to eorth^ ashei» t,> 
ashes, dust to dust, in th( haiiie of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

* f 

Nothing in the J^oimui ritual is stronger than the jxayers in 
both of the old English especially t lie absolution ® jironounced 

over the corjAW? in the graN e,** and tho numerous jirayers at tlie end of 
the York service, most of which had a place in that of Sarum also. 

^ All three rites end with 1-hc wwds ‘ May his soul and the souls of 
all.the faithful dejiarted by the mercy of God rest in peiice.' Only 
in the Sarum service is there a prayer for remission of the depailed's 
sins through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints.*^* 

** In voVlxiii. the Pny^ications of tie Surtees SoHety. For the Offices of the 
Dead, according use of Yc^k.’see pp. <50-90^ and for the Sarum use see pp. C6*- 
74*. Iriie Ssiruin ^fass for the Dead is to ife found from p. 76* to p. 80^, 

^ See a/i, pp.^2-4. * 

^ For the Bnri^ Service of York see op, pit, pp. U5-102 ; for of Satuni see 
pp. 80*-a5*. ^ , 

• Tho Iftman mq^ be said generally to flijer from other ritw by its greater 

gravityand simplicity. * 

Vqp*m^.p.83^ • 

• ‘ IHiviwiis Jfsus ChnstusAiui heaio Peiro apostolo eeterisqm tUsoipuUs suis lieen- 
tiam dedii liyandi absohefidi, ip§e ip ahsolvat hb emyi vincuio deliei-orum. et 
guaiitwk •mw fTdyilitati permit^^^ sis absoJuius ante tribunal Domini nostrl Jesu 
Vhristi lialutasqvo vitam eeternavh et Hvas in s<B(?fcIa tadvlorum. A mm,* 

• It was interred with the coi-pse in the use of Sarum. 

*• It comes just before the end, and these are^the precise words; 

\i^ti^aeiat ti bi,Djmine Dms9:os3r, pro nnimafam uli tui — fratris nostrisanetr ' 
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We assume our readers i«re 

as now used by tbe Anglican, 0hi^li^; wh^ tlte 

. ■ Book of .pomincm' Brayer,. ■■ 

Witb enforcement of the by the 

government of Edward the lune 1649; 

change w;as the discontinuance or the Dhge (6r Matins and Eauda 
for the Dead) and a profound transformation of "the ^ celelbration ’ or 

. ■ ^ ■. ■ ' 

From it the Intrott, {gradual; Tract, VjOi^s /rce, Gff^ 

Secret, Communion, and i^ost-Communion (all of which, as Tve have 
seen, contained direct, plainly expressed prayers for the eternal 
repose .of the deceased) were strhck out, and, of course, there is no 
niention of sacrifice foriitlie dead. Before the consecration, however, 
at eveijy funeral Communion ser^dce, the following words wei'e used : 

* We c(nnme'}id unio Thy mercy (0 Lord) all other Thy servants, which 

are^departed herwe fr&>n us, with'the si^n, \)f ^faith, p.nd novf do rest 
in the sleep of peace. Grant iiiito them^ioe beseech Thee^ Thy mercy ^ 
mud emrlasting peace, ^ &c. / * « • 

The celebration,^ when there was a blirial of the dead, began with 
tlie recitation of the Forty-second Psalw. Thfe CollecJ was the same 
as the one at the'end of the Burial Service now infuse, except fhrfi 
after thS words ‘at the general resurrection in the last day ’ it con- 
tinues ‘ both we and this onn brother departed, again our 
bodies, and rising again m Thy mo,pSt gracious, fkvour, may with all 
Thine elect sadnts obtain eternal joy. G rant ‘this, ^ &c. ^ • 

The Epistle was the same as in the Ifoinan Mass on the day of 
burial, and the Gospel (St. Johrj vi. 37,*^0)* as in tCe Boman Mass 
said on the anniversary of the deceased. The Burial Service -of the 
First Prayer Book differed from that now in use as f&llow's : 

After the three passages read on meeting the corpse— (1) ‘ I am 
the resurrection,’ &c. ; (2) ‘I fenow that my Redeemer,’ &c.,; {3) 

* We brought nothing into the worldjJ &c. follo^ired directly the 
service at the grave, which* consisted in the firs^ J)laoe of the four 
passages now used : (1) ‘ Mam that is bom,’*&c. (2) ‘ In the midst of 
life,’ &c. ; (3) Yet, 0 Lord,’ ^c*, and (4) JTfiou lyicw^est, Lord,’ &c. 
After which the ‘ Priest ’ is directed to cast earth upon the dorpse ' 
and say : * I ^ommend thy howl to God the Father Almighty, and thy 
body to the ground, earth to earth,’ &e., finishing as dSes the^passage. 
which in the modern service®is directed to be syd, ‘ jyhile dteirth shall 
be cast upon the body by ^ome standing by/ 

Then was (as«»ow is) said, or sung, the .words, ‘ I hpard a voice,* 

^ BelgenetricisseviipeTqye mrginis Marioi et sani^immiapostolitiiiPetH mnkiumgtteimc^ 
tor am tuomm oratio, et pr€BBentis famiUat turn devota BvppUe&tio, ut pecoa^ 

tor urn omnwm veniam (jnam preeamur oHinmt, nec^eam paUaTi8orp.eiwri gehemalihig 
\‘/)ftni8 gmm FilU tni Domini nostril Je$u ChrUti prethBo ganguine tedemhU, 

^ann' &c. • 
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us/ aad ‘ Our Father/ 

^ Fathw, th0 smt of our 

hrMer iep^ii^^^^^ Anfl the eailli, toeechfeg Thine 

infihif^ gooStf eas to gitca t<> li^e iii Thy feaip Wd to dfe in Thy 

fayonr ; i^ai judgineht shall consV which Th6u hast comndt^ to Thy ^ 

w^ll beloyii^ Sbiiy ^ti t)q^ <njir and we, majf hk fmhd aoceptahle in thy 

oight^ilind feceim ikrd^ U^ Thy well beloved Son A pron^junc© 

to ^ thgt love ahd fear Thee, saying* Come, •yO blcaaeda children of my Father : 
Receive the hingdom pr^ared for you before the begidhing of the worldv Grant 
this, merciful Father, for the honour of Jesu Christ onr only Saviour, Mediator, and 
Advocate. Amen. • 


To this was adfled a secgrid prayer, in part like the last prayer 
but one .of theeexisting ser\’ice : **9 * 

Almighty God, we give Tlice hearty thanks for this Thy s?rvnnt, who& Thou 
hast delivered from tllfe miserioe of this wretched world, froift the body of death 
and all temptation ; jan<^ as ^ve*tr«8t, hast *brou|jlit his soul, which he committed 
into Thy holy hands, into sure consolation and rest : Orant^we beseet^ Thee, that 
at the day of^udgraent his sou band all the &mls Xf Thy elect, dephrted out of this 
life, may wkli us, and we with th^, fully rece^y© Thy ^promises, and be made 
peffect altogether, threugli the glorious resurrection of Thy Son Jesus Chr»t our 
Lord, ** o . ^ ' 


As to what followed, the rubric said: ‘ Theses Psalms uriih other 
mffrageB folUywmg are be said irCtttechurch, either before gr after 
the burial of the corjhef 

Then followed tlie llGtli, 13&th, an^ liGth Psalms, the lesson 
from 1 Corinthians, chapter xv. (as in the existing service) ;jthe ser- 
vice then concluded as loBouoi v 


Lord have m^rt*cy upon us. 

Christ have nleroj' \ipon us. 

♦Lord have mercy Upon us. 

Our Fathej, &:c. 

And lead us not into temptation. 

But deliver us frqpi evil. Araen^ » ;• 

Enter not, O Lord; into judgment with Thy siervant. 

For in Thy sight no living^reature shall he justified. 

From the gates, of hetl • 

Deliver their ^ouls,^ Lonh , ^ - 

I believe to sefl the goodness of the Lord 
In the land of the living, • ' 

O Lord, gracio«‘sly hear my prayer. 

And lei; piy cry come unto Thee, 

Let ns pray, ^ 

0 Lord, with^whom do live tho spirits of them that beeiead: and in whom 
the souls of them that be ©lect5:l, after they be delivered from the burden of the 
flesh, be in joy and felicity ; gi-ant urlto ftw Thy servant, \hat the sins which he 
committed in this world be not imputed unto him, but that he, escaping the gates of 
hell, and painfi of eternal darJcrihss, may ever dwell in the region of light, with 
Abraham^ IsSac^ and Jacob, in the place where is no weeping, sorrow, iior 
heaviness ; and when that dreadful ®day of the general resurrection shall come 
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make Mm to ri$e aUo wkh tM 

giory^ tlien nMiijle pure and ihcorruptibfe t - ^ 

Jeaus Christ/ ii^ong holy aiid ek^i ^ 

moib si^eei jftu^ ivoi*ds : Ooine 'W Father) possess 

the kingdom Which hath been prepared -1^ you of the World ; 

(xrant thisj. We beseech l^ee^ 0 mercifu^ Father) through Je&t^ Christ our Mediator 
-aiid^BedeeiiieW 

ffliis first Prayer Book of Edward the Si^h had but a very ^hort 
life, being autboritafi^Iy replaced b;^ the second one by a laW which 
came into force on tfie l^t of November, 1552. 

We have italicised such of its parts as, more or less plainly, 
continued the immemorial pfactice of the Catholic Church in England 
of soleinply and distinctly praying fof the dead. In the second 
book, every^ one of these passages (though they caJefully referred 
not to preset or speedy deliverance of the souls grayed for, but only 
to their state after tlie general resurrection) were expunged/and they 
so' remain to the present day. Not Only is*su6h the case, but Hhe 
celebration of the Holy Communion ivhe^i there is a burial of the 
dead^ is left out altogetliej,*and though its collect ‘ 0 Merciful God ’ 
has had a jdaee gfven to it (as ‘ the^ Collect ’) “at tlic end of ftie 
existing •Burial • Service, y§t the petition that our h'othfr 

departed . . . may obtain eternal joy ’ has been expunged from it. 

^ Also the ‘ Psalpas and suffrages ’ which the first l^fayer Book directs 
to he said hi the church, either before or of let* Ijil burial of the corpse,' 
were also and still remdSn entirely eliminated, probably because it was 
tlioughtij^* they mi^htbe supi)Osed to represent and take tfie place of the 
imcieni Dirge. The two Psalms used iK Jbe present service were recited 
neither^n the Burial Service Qt' Sarum or York nor in that of Rome. ? 

It is then a plain fact that in the reign of Edward the Sixth a 
change was made which (save for the short reign of Mary) has 
cbntinued to the present day, ^Tiat is the value,and significance of 
, that change ? 

SuiWly no teaching is likely to come more hom*e tp the hearts of* 
men than that which relate to the future state of tliose nearest and 
deare^ of whom they have just' been ber^ved, wliicli aferms their 
power to help those they lo^e and lament, and di^ects^ the modes in. 
which that help may be most effectually r^dered. 

" See p. 46. , 

Dorn Gasquet and Mr. EdgiSnd Bishop, in their vah^able ivork entitled Edrmrtl 
the Si^h attd t?is JBook of Common Prayer (John Hayes, 1890), p. 209, note 1, suggest 
this, and sny : vTlie r^son of this last omission is probably to be found in an interroga- 
tory of Hooper in iSol : “ Item : whether the curates teach that tlfe psalms appointed 
for the burial in the Kipg’s M&jesty’s bo(^ for tlianksgiving unto God for the deliver- 
ance of the dead out of this miserable world be appointed and placed instead of the 
dirge wherein they prayed for the eiQoA^^\Later Writings, Parker Soc. p. 146). 

In the opinion of Bucer (according to authorities quoted by Gaaquet and Bishop) 
the collect contained no intercession for the dead at all, and this was his reason for 
recommending its incorporation in the burial Wvice. 
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^ugbt that tfa^ Bcmls 

of aaii^t 

couI^ Ij^ cb&f^^ ro4d to bliss,, by the pr^ers 

of the JiaithM by.the liturgical dga^otions of the Church, 

and above and beyond all else by the ineffable and adorable sacri- 
fice of the Mass/ which ^c related a^in and again/ according 

as private devotion might inspire. © 

The Church erdcted by !l^d ward the Sixth, and that which repre- 
sents it to-daja has practically taught, by pr^cle^^t and exaihple, with 
the exception of the ‘non-jurors* and tjie zealous ‘followers of 
the Tractarian mcyvement, that there is no intermediate state, that 
the dead can neither be consfgrted nor aided by private ];>raye^. • It 
abolished g.lso all liturgical services to |hat end, while the <$acrifice 
of the Ma^s, long actually jienal, was commonly represented by it, as 
ai 2 odious superstition, if not an act of idolatry. ^ » 

Fromr the iiig;e of *bllizalwith till near the middlg of the pfesent 
century, not only were prayers for the dead thus neither practised 
nor enjoined by the established Church of England, but, in harmony 
with the teaching of the 22nd Article' about Pifrgatory, tlifey wer^ 
positively disapproved' ^of; childi^n being generally taught, as we 
w^ere, that ^as the tree falls so it shall li^* and tluit no amelioration* 
of the fate of each soulcglild take place between death and^the day 
of judgment. So widely diffused, tecacious, and energetic was this 
sentiment, tMl inscriptions on tpmlJstones asking for prayers were* 
noj; allowed -- purselves, not many years ago, could not obtain 
permission • from the Times to a^jcl the letters E.I.P, after the 
announcement of a death. 

— It -is' true tha^ of late the Ritualists have, since the resurrection 
of the Catholfc (5}iiurch ^in this countrjr, revived many of the old 
Catholic«practices* •It Jias also Ijecome* the custom to hold what 
appear to us ty We lingiilarl^' ernptjr and unmeaning ‘ commemSrative 
* services ’ after ttig deaths of distinguished persons. In theSe services, 
however, no prayers for fhe dead ever can be said without violating 
the law as to rilual. < 

Nor is* there* in the Burial Service* any recognition, as in the 
Catholic service, pf the probable danger of suffering on account of sin, 
and the present need of t^e departed sinner for pious suffrages 
of survivors.V Men and women of^io special i>iety are jio^ularly re- 
garded as ready for HeaveSj and sure to enter it, Sf ue may judge by the 
nauseous hymns, so commonly sung, i>roelaiming that the trials and 
troubles are at an end, that ‘ the pilgrim’s task is o’er,* 

VoL. XLi— No. 239 ® E 
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&c., and joy and peace alre^y g^ied in 

itself the' ‘ in sure and ,<ferta^n'.^p^^ilTO^ J/. ;;'•' 

;■: 3?he';(3athpUc':-Church^.lDy.i^^^ 
dea4 bonds of pionsiSii^^ 

by ^S^jtdal ,act&, ;-cut- >i;hein ' ■ ' 

couhtehanbed aji Guch ch^ ^ . v 

assert that these two thus profoundly diverg^t bodies^ can 
be ’‘one/ or to teach^that fliey are o^^ can be reasonably deemed 
* e6rdinw>^9i* is surefy nothing less than an insult to the reasbii of 
those to whom such assertions or teaching are addressed., Butin 
reality, the divergence is sttll greater, for very generally anibngst 
AngUcans the eternity of Hell is not believed/® though it would be 
unjust to charge the iJhglish Church with any official^ abandonment 
of that Catholic fioctrina save that it does not exclude from its com- 
munion inen, eveA clergymen, who publicly deny that tenet. 

• There is yet another very important matter to note. The change 
thus made with respect to th^ ritual and teaching as regards the dead 
—this evident breach«of coittinuity — not only a breach with the 
past, blit was, and is, a breach with the Chri^iair world external Ho 
the itomas/i Cosfiimu'ijion as well as witliin it. It rupture with 
what members of ^he English establishment so often appeal to as 
‘the undivided Church,’ and with the teaching and practice of the 
East noHess than of the Wesf. • 

That such is the case our readets can soon *see by referring to the 
Rev. Dr. King’s work on the Russian Church.*^ We afe persuaded 
that many of our readers wall be glad sea vfbat the Grreck Burial 
Service actually consists of, an^ what are the other p^^^ctices of that 
Church in the present day, with respect to the dejmi^ed. 

I>r. Kind’s work being more than J120 years aid, we have beien 
fortunate in being able to ascertain that what is^thereiu set down 
actually applies to the Greek Church of our own day, havS been 
able to ascertain this througji the great kindness oJj^-Afchimafidrf 
Dr. Antonios Paraschis, the^head priest of the ©flek Cliurch in Bays- 
water, yrho has taken great trouble {o explgjp, Both yerbdllj^ and in 
writing, the matters we have wisljed to aacertain.* regret .much , 

li. wbs belief that such was the case, and Ay conTiction that the Chtirch’s 
doctrine adpoi^s with right reason, the highest morality, and thegfbatest beheyolence, 
which led me to write the sfrticlp Which appeared in ihe Mmteenth of 

December I therein said s* *-lt is not inexorable seVerity lind the; continhanoe 

of chastisement, but mercy and forgiveness, which the aspects of nature and: their 
scientific study reicd^^r difficulff of belief. We know only too well tliat 'paih:^nd 
agony exist here. What ground can we have for Senyiiig the possibility cf their 
existence hereafter?’ ‘Observation of dSil^f life lends force to (^difial NeWmah’s 
Hssei^ion ( of 386) that * God is ctie who ordains that the offender 

sliall suffer for his offence, not simply for the, g(K>d of the offender; but: as an 
good in itself, and as a principle of government.’ i 

Bee The Bites and Cermioniea of the (jreeh Chureh enh ^i^ 

account of its doctrine, worship, and discipline, by jfohn Glen 
1772). This book is in the London Library, St. James’s Square. 



th^ »e^^^';an 4 Wiig Bpmially far 

is no^ a clii^Bet Office and Mass fair the Dead,se m the Lal&^tiieh, 
btd/ :api^^ are ^d .aft^ Ve^rs, Silatftias, ffiid after Mass 

when perfoi^ for a p^son deceased* A portaon pf these 

arealsQ Md iinmeffiatfly after death, as s(Mn as a priest hj^daesnsed 
the corpse, and the same portion is alsok recited at that part 
Burial ^rvice which takes place in &e house. 

Bleaeed be ou^God, O most Holy iTrinity. ' o « !» 

bur Father, &c. * 

O oiir Saviour, let flie soul of Thy 8 er\'ant rest with the spirits of just men 
s^ade perfect, and griiipt bim ^hal; hle^ed li& whi^h is with Thee, 0 Thou lover^f 
mankind. 

O Lord, l?t the soul of Tby servant fijd pi^ace in Thy peace, where all Thy 
eainta reposed for Thou alone art tlh^i lover of mankind. 

tllory he to the leather, Jo the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. " 

T^ou ari God didst descent! into Hades, and delivered those, who were 
bo^nd. Do Thou, 0 Lord, give rest unto the soul of Thy servant. 

Roth now and for ever even unto ages of ages. * 

0 only pure and unblemished Virgin, who in perfect purity bronghteft forth 
God, intercede for the salvation of his soul. 

Have mercy upon us, 0 God, after Thy great goodness : we beseech Thee, hear 
us, and have mtv^cy upon us. ' 

Lord have mercy upon uq (tjirice), ^ 

Again we pray for the repose of the soul of the servant of God —7 and tot 
forgiveness of his^ns voluntary and involunt&ry. 

Lord have mercyaupon us (Mr?ce). ^ 

That the Lord God may grant hjs soul to rest where the righteous rest. 

Lord yave fnercy upon us {tkNce), * 

AVe^ray for the mercy of God, the kingdom of Heaven, and fbrgivenen of hU 
sins from Christ the igimortal King a^d^ur God. 

Grant this, O Lord.* 

Let us pray unto the*Lord. <» 

Lord h A’d mercy upoA us,) ^ 

^ • 

• f The Priest then sa^B thu prayer : 

O^God of all spirits and of lill flesh, who hast destroyed death|^and tipdden 
down Satan, and bast given life to the world ; grant, O Lord, to the soul of Thy 
servant —4- departed this life, to rest in pleasant, hapftr, and peaceful places ; from 
whence pain and gri# antfsighing do flee away* 'Forgive, 0 blessed Lord, Thou 
lover of mankind, forgive the sins he hath cpnimitted'*by thought, word, and deed ; 

that liveth and sinneth not : Thou sin, 

Thy ri^htMUsness is everlasting righieojtsness, and Tliy word is truthi 

EMoTiwHm* For Thou, 0 Christ, our God, art the resurrection and the life, 
and th^t^oi^ pft — — , and to Thee we offer up our piaise 

togjiBther wi^ Thine Tatheiv and Thy most holy, blessed, and life- 

; givinj^^^§ even unto ages of 'iges. 
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THE MNETEENTM GEETUB7 #«ju' 

Deaeon. Wifidom. 

^ Then the Fneet edye tMi d^mimon .* 

Ch^, our true God, who rose from the dead, througlf the of His moat 
pure Mather, our faithful aikl inspir^ fathers, and of all His saints, will oause 

the soul of this His ^serrant departed f^om us to dwell in holy hahitations^ 

and to be numbered with the .righteous, and will have verry»upon ns, for He ia 
good and the lover of mankind. ^ . # 

The foregoing (aft^r other prayers) is repeated^ both after Vespera 
and Matiins (Lauds) wh^n they are said for the dead, and after the 
Mass on the day of the funejjal and after each commemorative Mass 
sung subsequently. Private Masses may be saidt^ often as dedired^ 
especially on the thi{d,minth, and fortieth days, and qp the anniver- 
saxieasof birth and decease, and these toay be continued for centuries, 
precisely as in the Latin Church. t 

^ At these memorial masse! for the tiegtd, J^lafk vestments are 
worn. 

* • c 

The actual Buriid Service — ^after what ^e have here given has been 
performed in the hpuse — iS as follows ^ « 

iftie hgeir^ff been brought to the ohur&i the Olst an^iwt of ilOth ^salm 

are said, and ' Again and again Itet us pray unto the Loid m peace,’ wit li fte 
prayer ^0 God of alt spirits ’ before given. Then another part of the 119th 
Psalm, yith * Have lu^'rcy upon T^iv Servant ’ added at tht‘ end of each \t*Tse, and ' 
^‘tbe prayer once more. Then the conclusion of the Psftlm, with Allelujali after 
each verse. • • * * 

Then follows a serses of \ er/ short hymn’^, ofti r each of which ss said ‘ Bles'^ed 

art ThouJ'O Lord. 0 teach me Thy judgments.’ •Tly? last hymn is as follou s ; 

• * 

^ 

' : M Dr. Antonios Parasohia has kindly TjTit.ten to me as follows^: ‘Hie Memorial 
feyice for the repose of the souls of the dead is performed in tVo ways : 

* The first and most proper way is to celebraite Jhe Divine Liturgy Mass]? By 

fa doing-wo make an offering of atonement for the souls of .the dead. The second 
way is without the Divine Liturgy, and is only prayer and supplication for the dead. 
Ih the first way, when celebrating the Divgie Liturgy the Christian names of the 
deoejased kre mentioned in the Pfothesis, publicly in the Qreitt Entrance and in the 
while the choir is sipging the Megalymrion (‘Hymns to Our Lady*). 
At end of the Divine Liturgy tlip priests, cJ|^confi, and bish5p? if one be 
P)i*e8i^^ ^nd round a table placed in the cenyro of theecHhsch bearing lighted 
caudles aiid a mourning tray, con taining com and currants, whieS w called Vollxai^ 
The bishop or head priest begins with the usual benediction : Blessed be our God, 
&c.” “ Then Follow , the 119th Fs^m and the of the^Buriffl Service (Dr. 

King, p. 344). Next comes ^lie ContaMm of St. John Damascene: “What pleasure 
of life is unmlxed with sorrow > # • * ^ " 

‘ Aftemfords is said three times, “Tlirice Holy, 0 most Holy Trinity and the 
, Our Father ’’ and thj rest as said beside the body immediately after death. , Then tba 
bishop; mr head priest says three times : “May thy ♦memory endure for esV0?,;G oiir 
brotfliOTiivha art wortlyr to bfi blessed, agd jio be had in remembrance.” Xn ^onf^usion 
the choir thrice repeats the same, addtag the wotys : “Through the ; prayers of our 
holy fathws, 0 Lord Jesu Christ our God have mercy On us.” r 

‘ This second mode (similar to the first except, as ixifore skid, thiid; W 
Liturgy is not celebrated) is also said at the end of Yespers ’aM of jdatiihs'te thu 
. dead; or. at' the grave.’ 
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L spirits ’a third time repeated. 
l^holeof the^llOtU realm is sung, somptdmeg onlyApBO 


; v; ': TkM ':ioi^s' %hsi Slst Psalm, nfter which a long semes of hgmn^; called' ^ihi 

in some places and on^tted in diherU It c^istsiiis aa 
;!p|iivpca^^ the Bleilsed Virgin in each hymn. • 

'/f he prayer * 0 of^alf atpirits’ is lilso said once more> with the foUo'wing 
, C6ntakim\^^ * 

(JiTe reSi, 0 Glirist, to this Thy servant with Thy saints, where soriow and 
|min ai^ sighing are no more ; hu^ where everlasting ljf (4 abounds. 
f To this succeed tkwee mttre hymns^ the last pdrayrapk of which addres§cs the 
Messed Vfi^ • • 

• P thou, who art the holy tabernacle, the ark and table*of*the Iftw' of grace, 
O pure Virgin, thee do we acknowledge; for by thee retnission of sins wai given 
those w^ho nrS justified by the blo(fd of Him w'ho was incarnate in thy 
womb, • * • g 

prayer O Gdfl^of all spirits, &c. is ayah^said, and this is followed tfy 
the Img Tropmrifm of St. John Damascene, depicting the sorrows of life and death. 
Then the beatitudes are recced with ^hort apjn'ojrriate prayers^ aftsF which the 
Epistle from ThessaltmiaTis ld<l^, and the Gospel from John v. 2-J, 31 are redd^ 

fidlowed again ^ the prayer O Qod of all sfj^rits, &c. • ^ 

Next foil mrs thg certmiony of the Iasi kiss,giv€7i to the corpse or to the oi>^i 
and a Img series of passages called Stichera are recited, end mg tdth the/word^^f- 
O Parentrof God, we beseesh Ihee intercede with thy Divine Son that he . who 
ds departed hence raay enjoy repose with the souls of the just. 0 unble^l^ed: 
Virgin, grant him to enjoy the eternal inheritance of heaven in the cotirts where 
»the righteous d^jelir. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Gl(hy- be io the Faflier, ■■ ■' 

'Tkek^fbllmcs a remtation of words spoken^ as it were by the depeis$^^^ 

/AiMf : Therefore tpe enfi^at and beseech jgou all, pray earnestly 
• *oUr GTtid that I^ny not be tormented with the wicked according to! but 

received into ihd light of yie. . A’ ' 

Thesercieef^ 

Through the prayers of Thy mother, O Ohiristi |nd of Thy fbteHrohier, of the 
prophets, ^ the ^essed, of the aft I'hy 

; Thy servant deceased, 

p^<jur Saviou^^ tbesoulof Thwaeipvaat festvfithi^^ 

A - ■■■;■■"" ;■ v-: -'■■■^ 





THE NINETEENTH CENTUHT 


EimiuiofL 

Ghrintj our title Qod, who rolM^irom the dei^ 

Thm the 2yi$$t Umeat 

May thy memoiy endure for etrer, 0 our brother, 

' The following abaolutkn is then given t 


StUL, 


The Lord Jemis tJhrlst our God, who gave HU di^^ine commandineiit to His 
disciples and apostles to retain and remit the sins of those who fall : from«whom 
also I have received pov cr tp do ^he same, pardon thee, my spiritual chiM» what- 
soever sins Tolontarily o* involuntarily thou hast committed in this present lifo» 
now and'for ever even unto ages of ages. Amen. 

The corpse is then carried to the grave, the Priests "going before singing ; 

Thrice holy, 0 most holy Trinity, Oor father, &c. 

When the body is laid i?i^the grave the Priest, tdking up some earth in a shovel^ 
eeMs it on the coMn iitthe form of a cros^ saying : The earth is the I^ord’a and 
the fulness thereoi, the round world and they that dwell therein. He then pours 
some oil from a lanfy, or scatters some incense from the denser upon it, and the 
grgue is covered in, the Priest saying : 6 our ^Viour^Jet d^he«6onl of Thy servant 
rest with the ^irits of just men made perfect, and grant him that bh^ssed life 
which is with Thee, O Thou lovo^of mankind. O JKord, let the soul of Thy sen^ant 
dud peace in Thy peace*, where Thy flamls#<*pos.e ; for Thou alone firt the lo\er 
of mankind, Christ our tnic God who rose from the dc^d. * 

• • • 

The foregoitig brief re|>resentation of the Gr^k ritual for* tke 
dead clearly shows'* the agreement betw’^een East and West as to the 
following points : (1) The ^oacl are helpenl by the prayers of sur- 
‘^vivors ; (2) They are, above till, so heljiedby^he eucharistic sacrifice 
offered up for them ; (3) ,It is the duty ol all Christians to pray 
earnestly for the (lend ; (4) It is •a praiseworthy act on the part of 
the laity to cause sacrifice to be offered for tlie dead ; (5) It is the 
duty of the clergy not only to<offer sacrifice (say prhfcte mas.ses) for 
the dead, but also to recite the liturgical offices of tlfe Church for the 
repose of the soul of individuals and of J;he souls of all.! he faithful 
departed ; (6) No one will dispute that the Eoman Churdli in Ji;ilcate» 
great devotion to the Blessed Virgin and the syirpas&ing efficacy 
of her prayers for the living and the dead. But*it is impossible to 
peruse the Greek Burial Service without beidg strpek with th^ earnest- 
ness fftid devotion wherewith sh^ is invobiE^ for^ the repose of the 
soul of the deceased person prayed for. * Therefore ifi this respect 
also East and West are at one, thoi^gh if#there iS a defect in .the 
Boma'h ritiSil it would seem to be the entire absence from it of all 
petitions to the Mother bf God. ^ ^ • 

In all*tlie six foregoing points, the established Church of England 
has, it is imposgi^le to deny,*® entirely broken away from what was 

To deny thif» (on the sticngth of r^ce^t unauthorised phases of rituajism and 
sporadic acta of priv.itc»*aclventure) would be to do a great injustice to the Church of 
England, Its bishop'' and clergy taught and practised (and still do so) what they 
deemed to be right and the true doctrine of their Church. To charge them With 
having for three hunched yeais persistently refrained from declaring what in their 
hearts they deemed to be ti uths of tlic highcbt s^ritual value, and from performing most 
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.feoiiB here brought forward jJoi or (j<^ not.^cl^ly fh^-^t^^ 
WM of eoutinUity— a rii^ure of previously erd^Ug relations 


-at .the, soHjalled, * reformation/ 


St, Geobob MrviBT. 


iinpcHrtaiit relipoasi duties (as tli<^ must hive dono’^d they not entirely repadiaited 
the teaching of (Ae whole Church, East and West), woihA he to lay to their chaigv aa 
apount of wickedness so appalling as*to be entirely incredible. • • * 
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VERDICT ON THE BARR ACR SCHOOLS 

Much public attehtion lias recently been drawn to* Poor-law children, 
and it is well that it should be so. • * • • • 

A departmental committee has recently reported on the subject, 
and a great deal h^^ been said both^ for and against that report. 
Objeetors have asserted that the committee was cc^mposed of persons 
who brought j;o,the subject preconceiVed opinions. It is true that 
four ouf of the eigjit of those who had seats on the Departmental 
Committee of Inquiry were experts on Poor-law matters, *but although 
t3xperts**they were not agreed*; while the other* four were unfamiliar 
with pauper schools. Angry guardians have ^l&cl^ed that the report 
is not iii*accordanc® with the evidence ; the^ do so on tlft assumption 
that it is merely the duty of an inquyrjj ccgnmittee«to listen to all, 
euid^to write an epitome of what has been said. The more judicial 
•eourse is to weigh evidence, to study character and personality, to con- 
sider the value of the testimony of each witness, and to endeavoui^to 
decide how far such evidence has been iflfluenced by cifeurastances 
of training, interest, environment, or experience. 

Again, it must not be forgotten •that the merqBers of the com- 
mittee made personal inspections, both of j;he Poor-law institutions 
and of kindred organisations,** and ;thus saw i^j^d heard thingl impos- 
sible for witnesses to reveal.* Witnesses with evell tlieipurest inten- 
tion hesitate to criticise fellow-Kifficers* work, or tg Expose faults in 
a system cgi which their livelihood ^de^nds. Examples are /hot 
wanting of the dismissal, of Jhose who have dared to ao sp.^ • 

But if the Departmental Committee Eepert hhs been strongly 
condemned by some pemons, it has . been highly commended by 
others. One ‘ N8rth-Country Guardian*- writes to the : 

iDomnaittee’s fcfr-seeing suggestion^ and grm of the sitiiatibn must strike 
those of ua who have been struggling for years wiS just the evils they see in the 
present 'administration. I do not know how anyone Who has hadv 
* barrack schools ’ can think the report sensation^ Or exagger^ed ; ;to 
like words of truth and soberness. 
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. In any caBej^rigl^tly or wrongly, the 
in cendemnm It condemned thein te 

ehown*that anxong lar^ehumbi^ the standard 

of health was lower than among those living ^lnder ordinary condi*^ 
tions. In^^ it may be mentioned^ that out of 

16,44:1 children in metropolitan ^chool^, no fewer than 1,330^ or 8 per 
cent., were unable to attend the examination on account of illness; 
(2) that at Sfhtton Schools it was found onVne of our visits that 38 
per cent, of the children were in one form or another under iliedieal 
treatment ; (3) tliat, according to^pnblished statements, there have 
been quite lately tfOribus outbreaks of ophthalmia in several of 
large schoels ; and (4) tljat in Ije^vesden, which is certainly one of 
the best managed of these institutions, •the ujedical officer’s figures 
showed the number of sick children isolated from the healthy to be 
no less tCan W4»out of a totSil of 672. • * • * 

The committee condemned ban^ack schools bqpause muchy^eighty 
testimony, including that of inspe(3tors and medical oflBeers, showed 
that they tended to make the children** dull, sullen, and mecbanicalf^ 
depriving ^hem thus Bqth of the joy of chilcttiood and of subsequent 
strength in* manhood. What child can be cliiidlike who lives by 
rules • who obeys, not fonlo^’^ sake, but for necessity’s sake ; who has 
no room for choice or for adventure, «no basis of experience for imagi- 
nation? « • 

• Barrack schools, therefore, stand condemned, not only by the 
Deparknenial Committee, *but by the spirit of the time which con- 
siders child nature, and knows that the joyousness of freedom is , as 
necessary for ^ro\th in power^add love as iS the discipline of controL 
But how are things tap be changed ? That is really the question. 
Every nation •fexqppting England * has abolished its^ bteack 
schools, Sir William Windeyer declaring that in New South I'fttales 
they keep one which cost 10Q,OOOi, as an interesting mdutment 
of Ihe stupidity of its founders. ^ ^ • V 

It ft jiseless trying to perfect the ^y stem, or to strengthen the 
administration. • Pamdoxical as it sounq% everybi^y who loves child- 
hood and ipiderstands one little child will recognise the of 
Miss Brodie-Hairs statement that the more flawlesiJy a barraek school 
is managed^ the wwse it is foi the child.* Th§ very perfection of 
piganisation which makes it possible to offer the yisitor t^^ 
picture of 700 or 1,000 children, all clean, all iu order, all 
; sdl disiupi^^ to the chad’s freedom. It has robbed him of 
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.ej^ietie^toe) have''^:]^yen' ;s|it|;^gldi,;i^ 
in ibe endeavour ^ do their duty ^ dhildb^ttii^ & 
they have foimd, not founded i^e 8<dio6l8, and Huiidg the inqt^ty it 
wa8 xLoticeable hov tniaey witnesses werg ready to place the of . 
their ide^ school lowsh than the number Svith which they had had 
":actaal experim]ce."r' ^ . 

Thus Mr.i Wainwright, tlje kindly and respected chairman of\the 
Anerley District Schools, which 'contain, 847 children, thought t^t 
a school of 500 or 60(X should be the outside number, ^d even then 
that it should be divided into sectioifs. Dr. Littlejohn, whose, duty 
has been to supervise something like 1,000 yoang ones, does not 
think ^that tuiy school should have mqre than $0Ct children at the 
dutside^ or if you could make them schools of 250 it would be better.’ 
Miss Baker, who had dealt vith*486 children, put 300 as her mazi- 
mun[\, ]\lr. Brown, a mahager of a school of 7^0, would be sorry 
to see more than 200 or 300 under*any uircumstvicesy and,Mr. 
Harston, whose twenty-seven cottage homes contain either tw’ehty-sfs 
or forty, would like to see the npmber limited to twelve. 

It ie useless also urging guardians to classify the children so as 
to minimise such of t^e evils as are consequent on the mingling of 
all sorts together.,, Puttii]^ it roughly, there are thirteen classes of 
chiidrenf V , 

1. The chiklreTittuHh o^thalmia. 

2. Tfke childrefl wi^t ringworm. 

3. The ecrofidoua children. , 

4. The merdaUy j3,ff>ictS, eihildren. 

5. The deaf, dumb, and blind, * 

6. The cmppled chiidten. 

7. The ‘ins'and outs.’ . * 

8. The ocoational occupants. • 

9. The orphan a'od desert^ chUdved.^ 

10. The children of respectable vAdowst 

11. The boys who need trad^raini/ng. 

12. The girls who need t&Atnical trai/iii/ng. 

13. The moy^ly depravld cUm» • * 

Hitherto, with a fe\K exceptions, all these' thirteen classes of 

children have b««n treated alike. The big establishment is: thdiln, 
the cbild becomes chargeable, th$ guardians are sitisfied wi^"^ 
aggr^ated system of education, so to the %:hooI each Child is s^t-r- 
the"qmet, home-protected widow’s darling to mix with the'^rt 
little rebel of the streets ; the crippled boy to stand .id 
watch the work or rough romping iiS which Ka cAwnof. sba 
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^ be so, and yet the guardians 

vexti^V h^pleSs^; what ei|n they dei ^^eady each, 
iclieol costs 291 ^ 58 . 6d. pier annutn, alread)^l,2iD7,i&98{,' 1^ bw 
sunk in the buildings, and for 517,7372. the ratepayers stihf continue 
to pay interest. If any Board of Guajdians dedded to adequately 
classify its childi%n, whalj would* the ratepayers say if it coni- 
nienced to hnild, hire, or otherwise organise thirteen diffdent 
establishments, each provided with suitable headsi doctors, ^skilled ' 
trade teachers, os other experts ? The expense would be the firdi 
barrier, but the .se^pnd ifttuld be the impracticability of the scheme, 
for no one Board would have enough children of various classes to 
make it advisable to injSntain so Inany different kinds of schools, 
and probably few poards wo^d have the •timef sldll, or knowledge to 
organise w sujperintend theni. • 

• It is useless, ^therefore, to continue to abuse the guardians for not 
reforming the sjstein. They cannot do it. Ev&a if they were dis* 
satisfied with their .present methods, •even if they ivere willing 
surrender the rights i^hich they, consider their past work has con- 
ferred on •them, even if they were ewlighten^d and progressive 
educationalists eager :for^eform, they could not do it. Ifr must be 
done for them. On this jJbint thg Departmental Committee were 
practically unanimous. Their report said : * 

• The cvideiice laid before iis upon this subject convinces us that no radical im- 
provement irt the nianagemenf of the Popr-law children of the metropolis will 
ever bo carried out ufliformly and consistently under the present system, however 
excellent the prrsonriel of the Boards cjf Guardians may be. "VVe have arrived at 
the conclusion tlpit the first step towards improvement is the securing of unity < 
and strength m the authority charged with die control of the schools. We there- 
fore j'ceorfmend th<j apjfoiu^ent of a cex^tral auSiority for the metropolis. 

• Ib is this ^<^ge*tion which has «o angered the guardians, dl the 
more, perhaps, because among those who support it are two of the 
most experience and tru^ed inspectors of the Local UoyeAipent 
Board, l5r« Bridges and Mr. Holgate, wh|p have known these acl^ls 
for the last twenty-live years, and who ioted with generous pmise 
the improvements made in them. Mr. Holgate considers t^jt 

theexisting Boards are in too many ca|es not suitably selected for the best jnti^rests 
of schools, a does not see how any injprovement^can be efffectei unless 
s^e change in taking them irom Boards of Guardian^ * 

j Mr. Ghaplin, in the debate in the House of Commohs, amid much 
tlat was ^mpliineh^ the# Departmental Committee, twitted it 
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that many <of these shbiQd be womem^ It might 
t?6ziajK)sed of representatives of the Gui0idiaIls^ the? ZiKihdon Opt^ 
‘fciotincil, the London Sohool^ Board, ehli the iketropolitan iisp 
Board, frith the ^ of either nominated or 

a.hd experts. It might be a committee of the I^ndoh Schdo^^ 
Bpard (which be enlarged for the purpojge) :j dr 

committee might be chosen from the whole of the London Siehool 
Board and then be< feillarged by nomination or co-option* These 
are vairious •mertiods of. constitating*'a Central Metropolitan Boaidj 
but without pausing to discuss their respective inerits, we will 
imagine such a Board in existence .and* in possession of all the 
buildings, equipments, appliances, and staff now under .the control 
of twenty-nine different authorities. To this Board woul^ be given, 
•as the Departmental Goiiimittee recommends, ‘ the absolute care of 
the dliildren as Ipng as they remain chargeable to thg State.^ 

There can be little doubt that the first effort of such a body 
would be to get rid of some of th^ largest of the schools— a matter that 
tueed ntot be counted as insftrmountably difficult, inasmuch as the 
Asylums Board is ever demanding more rpdm, and these palatial 
institutions, fully equippecT as they are with appliance* *for monster 
laundry* serving, and cooking operations, (jould be, suitably adapted 
for lunatic asylums, imbecile# refuges, or able-bodied workhouses. 
For one or other of these purposes the large schobls at Sutton, 
Bahstead (girls), Hanwell, Ashford, and Leavesdeq might be disposed 
■of 5 while for the value of their , sites, situated in what have ^ become 
populous neighbourhoods, tlife institutions at 'Anerley, Norwood, 
Forest Gate, and Holloway might •be remuneratively sold. The 
Central Board would then be left with twelve institutions, the largest, 
Leytdnstone, housing 056 •children ; the smallest, Heme Bay, with 
accommodation for 166. These could b^ aclaptefitO^peet the needs 
■of the many different classes of ^children. One establishment* could* 
be u^d as j, trade School for boys of foufteen, where they could be 
trained thoroughly, scjentificaJly, aiid 6n such linfes as to ensure 
their becoming skilled woj^^en. § • * 

A second school — ay j and I am afraid, for sonae time to cpm^ 
third too— wouH be wanted for ophthalmip bospitalsy; while 
tjould be used as a school for ^i*those whp, suffering; 

'wprm,; yet require education.'. , ■ ■ 

school, say Homchiirch, which consists pf a gtpup of 
tages each containing thirty children, coigld be used as a ti»de txaining 
echool for girls, where they would b# taught washing, dressmaking. 



. Jbbw-beeji^ 'sefirpii^ lautrcmse, and what 

; ;'dahp^"<^d;^j^£edfwho\^^ detent WH^^aped'tbj^ther' 

M <^er p tndning which is eBsetatial if thej^ are 

'eyd to he^me ibde|itod^ feel of any tise hd ttte world* l^s 

brightened, if some Jiabiea yete sent P khaiO^ t^ 
hom^, did the elder girls, in getting their dcRgieatic trdning among ; 
these a^icted ones, would gain, perha^ nneonsdously, the still tnore 
yaluable training of sympathy, tact, and patienc^^ 

ihe remaining schools^ could be used for the casual occupant 
and the ‘ ins %nd outs,’ but if .the recommeBdations of the Poor-law 
Schools Committee were carried -out, the class ‘ ins «nd» outs would 
. be much reduced* as the Central Authority would be empowered to 
retain and exercise, coptfol over ‘heglected children who have been 
maintained at the cost of the rates.’ 

So far, then, ^we have Seen how the' ceiltral authority a'ould 
dispose of soti^e of its buildings and utilise others, but we have not 
^et planned how to provide for the many thousands* oT chQdren who 
would be displac^ed from these large schools. Thdte are now fotur ways, 
and as the idea gained ground that these childrewshould beteared in 
segregated homes, and not in iponster institutions, other methods 
would prei^t themselves, and would be«.ccepte^ by the public and 
the Central Board in, pfcportion as they approached to the ideal of 
children living at home* anft being absorbed into the general popula- 
tion. The ftmr methods are : (u^ boarding-out; (b) certified hdmes ; 
(q) emigration scattered homes. 

The advantage's of boanliflg-out are so well known that I feel almost 
apologetic ‘for pifentioning them. They can be briefly summarised 
as affecting (1) iAc children ;,(3) the villaijers; (3) the raiepay^a. 

Fora ebiW tfijive in a workman’s cottage, under the charge of 
a philanthropic coipmitfee, means a home daring childhood’s years, 
aplace in soiMonfi’s h&H;, a friend in a higher class of society, jieigh- 
bours and playfellows among thrf respectable industml class^, and 
the loss of the Imdge of eonnection with pauperistn. 

Fo^the villagers to baive the care of these chUdren, meana’a ianall 
hut regtlfar weekly, payment, the cod>pany of the child, and the 
added interest which comess from the freguent visits of the super- 
intiBntdihg Udy, who with deeper undetstanding ^d' higher culture 
tpes her 8liai» in the care pftjse child; ^ 

Foir; the ratepayers i| is cheaper to spend 13^.*a year than 29i!.. and 
i toore^^^ that not only is the wbrk better done at the* 

. ;time, hut that all capited charges are rehdered tiuneceSsary, and that 
. the child will , unless under etceptioual circumstances, he so absorbed 
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into the induatrial population as not again to become dependent on 
the rates. • ^ 

It has been said that it would not be possible to find sufficient fosteis 
parents willing to take a much larger number of children than axe 
now boarded-out. The statement is a reflection on English villages 
nat| I think/ justified by ez^^erience. The committee of the Country 
Holidays Fund had this year^ at one time, 15,000 children spending 
their fortnight’s holiday^ in r/Slages within* one hundred mjles of 
Xiondon, ^ The cottagers might not always have been willing to take 
permanent children, but the villages used by the fund form but a 
l>roportion of those in which^ equally good cottages might be found, 
Scotland boards out 84 per cent, of its State-supported children. In 
Switzerland 74*2 per ctirt. dwell in the homes of working people. In 
Germany, since 1878, the boarding-out of State-supported children 
has become compulsory. Belgium treats its barrack schools only as 
deppts before boarding-out. France, Italy; Ifollgnch Massachusetts, 
South Australifi, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, and Canada 
rear their children in a sirmlar way, and jret from London only 5 
per cent, are boarded-out, and in all England les^ than 2 per cent. 
Almost all other nations trust the pe&x>le with the Siate-Mipported 
children. It would surely be an insult to our i)easantry to declare 
them to be unworthy of a bimiljar confidence. Un filling, they are 
rot, 

I would not have i^ thought that I am^advocating universal 
boarding-out, because my knowledge of the London poor, has taught 
me that ^ to send some children into a Village would be neither 
good for , them nor for tlie village. To Vear normal children there can 
be but little doubt that boarding-ouj: is the best system • but besides 
the physically disabled there are difficult children* children wijh 
crooked tempers, unlovable ways, ill-balanced natures, -eager un- 
restrained mortals with tendencies towards evil. ' Th^re are*- also 
ultra-sensitive children with nerves which are the Jegacy of drink, 
stubborn, wilful children whdse instinct is to refuse lorve. Many of 
these cannot be boarded-out, but must be dealt *with by other and 
varied ways. • . ^ ^ 

The advantages of boarding-out may, however, he readily con- 
ceded, |md y§t the relation between its extension and the Central 
Board may not be readily observed. The chief reason, bfeyond Jhe fond 
preference for their own iiisJ;?vution8, why Board? of Guaxditos do not 
board-out ifi the uru'ertaiiiliy as to where to send the child, or with 
whom they are locdeal. The mode of procedure is as follows: If 
there is an eligible eliildf the gu^fd^ans’ clerk writes round to the 
, various boarding-out committees, who in tt|p course of time reply. 
One has no foster-])aient ready, another is away from home, a third 
can only take a boy, a fourth declines unless the child is of a given 
age, well-favoured, oi absolutely healthy, a fifth has another obstacle, 
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^he^vsi^ail iSs. ta ts. ^r inreek cMd: ; but 

Ik>«; iw it ^ Bpanl to k^ in touch wi& the 

in sui^bfe at one: a 

troubltoon^ie cluld ^ another ? TKe^; cannot 

to idl the 211- to ascertain vhbre there are vai»n<de84 1 
This is t^(f much to expect froni a Bosfd already orer-veighted>;s» 
elch one is, with ft casual .ward, an' infirmary, and an able-bodi^ ' 
house ; thus % child whose whole character s^d future might Im ; 
changed by wise individual attention is perforce condemned to the 
mechanical discipline of a monster school. • 

But a central.authoiat^, with the children only as its care, coqld 
easily remain in touch with the certified schools ; an4 as it would 
necessaril;^ have their inSpection id its; hands, it could use such 
influence as might he necessary to induce them to It^ecome more elastic, 
in order to meft the requirements of a changing class. * 

* In Canada there is not only almost boundless rdom for the children, 
but they are wanjed and needed. Ji^. S. Smith, 1d.P., says : * 

We find no difficulty »-hoterer, when the cffildren are ^perly tramfid before* 
they come out, in piucing obt any numb^jr. 

• * - ^ 

Dr. Barnflrdo, Mr. 'Wallace, the Hon.TlIrs. Joyce, all testify that 

homes are ready for the chilch*^, and hearts waiting to receive them. 
The reason oHhis is explained by Mr^ Smith, who says : • , 

A great many Canadian farmers barb no children in their own homes ; they 
maSry early, the children grow ug, they settle in life early, they go away from 
home. You very ofren find a cdUple livingjilnne, their children having left them, 
and th*^ very dull, not having anyone in the house, and they are very glad to 
have children for coqiipany. ■. » 

IStojor Qm^ton, whose,long experience both in East I^ndon and 
in Canadk has giyemhiip ^special opportunities for a right judgment, 
kas the strongpfft* telief in the emigjration of children. 

It is not as ^f. Canada were not our own. To banish OUr tolom 
ones ever seems to he an un-(^ristlike action, but Canada is part of 
i^eat Bsitaiu, and with its mles of viigj^soi^ its dear ; skies, ito hc^^ 
stimulating air, its honest, simple-livin^ii^pulatiUh; it is specidly 
fitted to be the nurtory of onr redundant childhood. All the more 
so a«:the eoun but for them, and wiU - topay^theu lalbom^^^^ 

theY ^bw j^ to give it. 

So Mly ]^ the Sheffidd system of scat^ 
that t^rcis Up need to di^^ detail. But l would say f^bnf it 

■ for adoption in London suburbs, where there 

are hundieds^indeed, I shouldf be within themarkif I said thousands 
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; Uiider a metro]|feIitah central authority the history of a Poor- 
law child would then be as ftrilows. On applying, the Guardiana 
would iBetid it to a sm^lj receiving holn^ in close pr^imity to the 
wor^ouBb. c HQTe it*" would come under the care of a ‘ Ghildren^S^ 
OotuUiittee,' composed partly of guardians, partly of persons whose 


interests: were educational. After inquiries had been made into the 
circumstances which had brought it* on the rates, or the probable 
length of its dependence on ‘them, it would be drafted to**one of the 
receiving homes of* the Oentral Metit)politan Authorit3!^,*and sent, 
after/a sufficient quarantine, wherever it seemed best.^ • 

If he'^or shells boarded-out, it w’ill be with the^iiope of returning 
to ono^f the trade*training schools. 

\ If f^e is feeble-minded^ she wi^ go to one of*the small homes 
specially provided, to be under skilled medical care. 

If he is an * in and out r he will be counted as a ward, of the State, 
and, bye legislative sanction, rigorously «kept from his unworthy 
parents;^anyhow, until they show sigh^of Iheir ability and intention 
of IsfeepiUg him as a human being, and not worse than a dog. 

If she is a casual occupant, and has become dependent only Jt)e- 
cause ‘ father has had a bad accident,’ or beoause her mother is broken in 
health, she will either be boarded-out as a visitor, not as & permanent 


member of the family, or go to one*o( the scattered, homes smaller 
schools for the four, five, six months during which*’ she^ is likely to be 
chi^geable. « • ^ 

If he is a bad boy he will go fo a discipline sc^cft)], there to learn 
the Iqsson of the world that laws must be obeyed or paih will" 
follow ; but if he is only a rebellious lad, with a sound nature, but no 
scope'’ for fiis wild spirits, he can be drafted on to » ship, and later 
help to serve his countrjr. ^ ^ 

If she is a small, undergrown, neivbus girl, she ca^ 
sc^iiool by the s^ and emerge fit to earn her bread ; but if she is big, 
strong, and quite untraioied, the; trade trafnmg school oau:]^^ 
and;'.prepare her fbt her life’s woirl:..- ' -.Jv" -' ■■ 

different ways the many different children w^ 
with, the prihpiple being maintained that all ways are good in: so far 
as they conform tow^ards family life ^ for ^ femily life and affeetiou; : 
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idl^ Som^iftiaa. cf «}1 ioci#l wdfaaw axul and to olitain it 

ferltlUt hoQk^on ii tlie diitfy ftf tiw Stat^ 
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Xbe qnaaiiaB Btia^ If and vhdn this Sfetn^iitatt Qegatnl Board 
is iiiatiinitad, tmdar which State departanent should it ho plaeed ? A. 
good deal has jaid about a special department fbitr Foerdaw 
ehfldtaa, uitdm the Loc^ Govenuneut Board, but this does not 
appeal to taat&f of ns as wise «n severaf groundg.* 

(1) Because it would beep the (hildrei^ in* touch with*j^i)lper 
offioiala and their ideas, which are rightly and neoessacjlly wr ^ 
most part those of repression and not.de\^lopment. 

(2) Because it would make the children a class apart, a pauper 

class under speaial regulations and restrictions, (K8soc|ated, theretoe, 
from other children and less liS^ely to be absorbed into Ibe general 
popnlation. * ^ , 

(3) Because the Local Government Board, not being in toudi 
with the development of .educational methods, would mot bring to 
bear the best methods on thos^ most in nd^ of them. 

(4) Lastly, beoaaise the Local Government Board has hitherto 

failed to do wel> by the children. . • • • 

This is a grave charge, but it can be ahondantlf substantiated. 

For nineteen years the Local Government Boar^ has allowed the 
Guardians to break the law of the lan^ in working Ghildren*of all 
ages, regardless of thdli; educational standairi, as half-timers. In 
some schools *they began ^o labour as young as dight or nipe, and 
it is to be noted, not at*w6rk.^iich was in.stnictive and educational, 
but which their own inspectors reqiectl^ely denounced as ‘ druSgesjr * 
for the girls, and i veiy unsatisfactory ’ for the boys. 

f^or thirty-eight* years it JidS been known that when large numbeie 
of children Stere aggregated a lower vitality prevailed, and that oph- 
thalmia was rarelj absent. In.l£70 Mr. hiettlesbip reported that 
nearly 80 per cent, bf the children in Hahwell had been afflicted by- 
ophthalmia- lu 188.^ D/. Bridges reported that in tliirteen yeaira 
there had bee^l,ij^9 only ^9 being imported from outside. 
In 1896, out of^3 children*ia the dbhools, 576 were on the 8i(dc4ist, 
344 (nun ophthalidia. The ophthalmic history of other spheols has 
been almM as 4ragic as that of Hanwell, but although the Ltmal 
GovemmrahBoar^icn^F from\;8*own inspectora, it has 

continued to allow schools to be enlargec^ and even as* late as 
Octcftwr 'OF.thia. year has granted permission to add t» the bniidings 
wbieh fit the development* riathe| than the abaadonment of one of 
these unwieldy institutions^ * , * 

The problem of the *in bud oat’ child is no new problem. In 
188|l tv, Bridges computed that 63'64 per cent, of the entire popula- 
rion of these schools were admitted and discharged during each year ; 

Tot. XU— No. SSS 
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while 3ir. Lodewood, the Loeal Crevemiaent iiM^peoti>r, ^pMptaed'fti 
table which showed ^ • * 


pMrtiMilsis of eleven &ttulies Tepreaentin^ the aMnepiotntnent 'i]iissiidt«t(tie’Jfe^ « 
MBiytobitme Worldioitse* . « • One of three children^ beti^nidioa th# ^nl of 
October 1893 aiul the 10th of November 1894, were in and out of the watddKmee, < 
admitted and dhcharged, aixty^two timoH. . . . Another &inily of four w«te to and 
out forty>three timea in tliat period, and another hae bean in and out of the worh* 
bouse between the 25th of July and the Slat of November 1894 sixteen timss : 

e t. •*- 


but the liocal Goverfiment has not yet adequately 'dealt with the 
matter. ‘ 


In 1844 the Act permitting the foundation of district schools was 
passed in order to remove the children from the contaminatittg in- 
flueiDU^ of ^be ^worktiouse ; but in ^Liondon, accoydiifg to the evi< 
deuce of the Locd Government Board insj^ector, there are some 2,000 
children in the workhouses, for the most part in daily contact with 
thh adult paupers and deprived of any adequate education. It is 
difficult to discover any steps which the Jjocal Govemineut Board 
has taken to remedj <this deplorable condition of things. > 


l%e Canadian farmers are eager to «<ulopt poor children, but such 
are the anangements which the Ix)cal Govemment'Board has ihade 
for the 'pauper children that the street waifc of Liverpool are preferred 
(to the State'Snpportcd^childiien. The philanthropic societies demand 
fox their children a regulated and rising rate of wages. The Local 
Government Board^demandi none. The philahtbropic societies require 
of the formers who take these children that they give them a certain 
apepified amount of- education. The IjOcal Government Boiurd makes 
no such requirement. Over and above these stipulationr ])r. Bamardo 
-finds it necessary to inspect three or four times a year the children 
he places out, and to provide for them., receiving hom^ to which 
they can be sent in case of a change in the fomflys cifcnmhtances. 
The local Government Board makes po such inspection and provides 
no such receiving homes. ‘*As a matter of fact,’ raid Mr. Knollys, the 
chief official of the Local Ctovemment Boafd, ‘ the emigration officers 
are supposed to make au aqnual Veport, but^we ,do l>\ot receive more 
than one report on each child.'' Poor* babe ! sentjilut alone at six* 
or eight or ten to a strange land, looked after once'by its fond footer* 
lorent, the State, and once only. Is it* to be wondered at that the 
children have been found ii/doss-houses in Mojatrei^i, and that Oanadu 
not unnaturally objects to be the dumping-ground of what England’s 

carelessness ju^ijiob it in considering rublash ? 

• 

Feeble-mindec^ children are n£*t« new discovery. They have ever 
existed as the product of drink, vice, and semi-starvation. In Octobed^ 
1804 the Local Government Board caused their medical offioen id 
make an inquiry into the number who were in the piovhtoid Wk- 
houses and infirmaiics, and to state Vhbt proportion were, in th^ 
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.iQicqt^iQtaaleey when 1 rem (hlhensione of their Ik)^ 

(the medical being supposed t j be responsible for 74,t*^ j 

beds); I heavy ah indictment ag^ 

the 3^ Board ; but fhe truth ia best knoWn, and;Vifha4 

it all amounts to is that childrenf with their tender naburesv theirdfeJi- 
cate balance betw^ and evil, their insistfent demanda f^^ 

individual treatixk^^ not ah apJ>ropriate item in the immeii^: 
orgahij^tionVhielb^^^^^^^ to do with drains, vagrants, asylums, goardiah 
boaijds and v7orkh^ sanitary authorities, dangerous 

trades, andVorkshop in8i>ectiofl. * 

The atmosphere of thought which is engendered by the considera’- 
lion ojf these matters is not the best y^rough which to see a little 
child’s interests, nor in jvihich to unravel the intricacies of educational 
l^rinciples and practiceaT Children are best d^^alt with by experts, 
and by a depaitment which has only to doVith education. In this 
relation it is noteworthy Jfoat Sir Godfrey Lushington, as*chair- 
man of a Departmental Committee Inquiry into Industrial and 
iieformatpry SAiooIs, has recommepdetf that they all be transferred 
fron\ the Home t)jBce to the Education Department. The argur 
ments that he uses apply with equal, if not greater, force to Poo]>latir 
children; He cpntehds that the object of such schools is ‘ to restore 
the children to society, and that they should, as far as possibH be 
prevented^^ from feeling themselves to be a class apart and he asseits 
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^ on tSe 30tii Se^mber, tJie flying^ 

Aiiidriba 1^ bjP General Dnchesne took 'AntLi*inariv6, the capital of 
Madagascaiv^^^ T from the coast had \yeen pamful ifi the 

extreme, arid the Idss of life from sickness exceedingTy heavy ; indeed, 
it is ihaposisible t<y eSfcirtfiite it at much less than a third of the yhole 
effective njen. , . • 

Fortunately invading columrf the natives made scarcely 

nny attempt at\ defending their country, displaying, throughout the 
five or six *mOiAhl during VlAch the caini)aign ksted* ah* absolute 
waht of foresight, generalship, and bravery. It isjtieedless to inquire 
into the cause of this utter collapse of a nation which had been 
credited, on somewliat slender grounds, ^tth the possession of^several 
of the qualiUes requisite, for independence and self-development. 

My objecf in the present article is to give a short account of the 
present state of the couTitgy lyid to show how far Prench influences 
have succeeded in making their way*m the first twelve moftthg of 
occupation. * , • 

immediately oii the arrixyl of General Duchesne a treaty W'as 
signed by tl|p Malagasy avifliorities, by which the whole power of the 
-country was ceded to the French. The queen remained iii her place. 


4 ind the Hova Prit^e ]\linister wli8*also allowed to be nominally at the 
head qf affairs. Part of this arrangement was found iihpmctical^le 
after a sjfoit tim§ ; bhe f rimC Minister had enjoyed unlimited power 
' for too^long a to accept a subordinate position, and General 

Duchesne was fdrq,ed to remove him. Accordingly, he was taken to 
a house bf his own at a short dis^uce from the c^pitd 
;kept uhaer months, but as 

%ppa^d was deported w* Algiers, in which <H)u4t^^ 

: ■ 
:«t M change of masers i)f the vras 

i^liishbd.^^f'hOut aUj fiRsribus disturbance. The Malagasy 
“ of tbb 

the halves thhmseives of thq^ 
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maqy of iho natives ti) keep tiie Sdl|^]|i^ 'i|s^ ae 

that it would protect them, ''fitim the liheaded uhws^t aiul Ibr jpcttpe 
while as many as eoidd squeese i&to tmr vanons hotues shttgUt pto* 
tectiOD in the comxxtund. It hi ifeediess to say titat thesa fiNkihl Hrere 
entirely groundless ; the discipline enforced by Oenersl Zhit<i^^o 
was perfect, and any instance of opp^sion w^ rigotouely punhfoedt 
In the early part of .l^ovember (1895)„ h^ever, this satisfohtiny 
state of affairs was fqdely int’errupted.* A paltry quarrel betiToen two 
elans alxrut a }>iecd of^ ground, which each claimed, gradually de- 
veloped into a serious lising. The two jrarties came to an under- 
standing by agreeing to rtfuke. an attack upon the ^Europeans. It 
unfortunately happened that near to tiie town which was the focus 
of the insurrection tilere were living an English mie^ionary with his 
wife' and child,’ If any one should have been exempt from unworthy 
treatment it sho'uld have been missionaries who'' for at least twenty- 
five years had uirweariedly worked fo» the gOocrtf tho people. Want 
of gratitude ds unhappily aq>re\mling fealqre in the national character 
of the Malagasy, and wherf Mr, and ^Irs, Johnson were harbarously 
murdered in their own liuuse by a band of ruffians, many of whom 
were personelly kiiown to them and had received Vitefits from 4^hem,. 
the worst trait inrthat chara<-ter was manifested. It certainly is* not 
tpo much to say that the Ilovre alienated the symixrthy of the Englislr 
residents in JMadagascar thereby, aryl that ^rtany who felt sorry for 
them up to that date ceased to d6 so any lon'ger. , 

The Malagasy of the district in which the murtfer took place 
after this act of treachery and aueltyjelt’tliat they had gone too far 
to Jhope for exemirtion from p'ariishment. They proinptly proceeded 
to loot Mr. Johnson’s house of everything of the least value, and to 
set fire to it as well as to the church qnd the liospital. They massed 
together in numbers which would have "been forrnidalvle had there 
been an intelligent leader and a sufficient supply of weapons. One 
band went further afield, footed and* burnt the (jfiurcb and premises 
of Mr. McMahon, another English missionary, arho only escaped with 
his life by a timely flight ; timely but pqinful^fos a uighb march of 
twenty or thirty miles with woipeu audschildrerftii^Madagascpr is ap 
unenviable experience. ^ . 

As soen as General Duchesne was informed of what had* been 
happening to the south-w^t of the caprlol, he sent a column of 300 
troops under Commandam Ganeval with orders td punish the insur- 
gents and to pacify the<district. « 

After odvahl'ing some distance that number was found to he in- 
sufficient and a rpinforcemont oS 200 more soldiers was SMtt The 
resitinnee on the part of the natives was vigorous, and for a tiihe well 
sustained ; various attacks were made iipon the village in nrhii<ih thn 
column was quartered, and undoubted bravery vias 8hotvn,'lH!iltni^ dl 
the more unexpected as nothing had ^ven any reason to believe that 



Among i^e MAlai^, J>i8c}ii}in« ^nd Iiebel 
jtuneo^^ wm mote a mAti;)i itm idll^ o^xrta, And after 
A IjpsA of 

!|!tiA dfstriofc WAA still disturlij^, and the chiefs of \Sa» iqwmreotion 
had tl^ ba ifjimpA and the mnrdereiA of the Johnsons to ha pmiiidted. 

aneigariiie measores most of these ends have bee|)i attahiAd ; a ooa- 
i^emlide nnmIfBr cfl: the insurgents have been shot on jthe spot, 
thongh several of the’ leaders are stiU af ljjrg|, and quite recently 
smiMi of those implicated in the murder have hgen tried and exeonted 
at Antananarivo. * 

One distressing ‘feature in the insurrection was thd* revival of 
idolatry, which was thought to he extinct in Imerina, but whidi 
evidently ba%heen scotched and not Mlled. • Almost the first move 
on the i«rt of the rebels had been to reinstate a local idol called 
Kavololona, and athe performance of ceAain* apts of worship in 
the presence of ^he^dQl was considered the mark of a good patriot. 

Xalurally under these circumstances the teac'hers and the more 
prominent Christians ift the various ‘churches and chapels were 
objects of dislike, and hatrM, and in the disaffected district these 
men with thajr wives and Duoilies hod to fly for their lives. ■ 

It ip uselosf to shut one’s eyes to ihets y a» coAsiBeraBle number 
of those who were held in esteem hy the missioharies failed to stand 
the test of persecution, and if not guilty of actunHy worshipjjjing idols 
were actively in leagi?e with those who did so. It is, however, equally 
unreasoning to say that every native «vas ready to apostatise at a 
moment’s notice and ^that in all cases ('hristianity in Madagascar is 
only akin deep, * *** • • 

After tlH' suppression of this Jfrbt outbreak, matters rentained 
qpiet in Imerina for some months; a small garrison was left at 
Arivonimamo, the scene of ^the murder, and it was hoped that the 
sevese puilishmefit which Commandant Ganeval had inflicted upon 
the inha,bitants«pf tl^at part pf«Imerina would be laid to heart by 
those of the femdiviug divisions. • • 

So Jar notliing^had been done towards organising the country, 
General Ducjtrfs^lP invariably dfsclaimed any intention of taking 
steps which «VQUld trespass updh civil functions or hamper his 
successor, saying that •his instructions were to take and occupy 
Antancyiarivo.* Hehadaceomplished his task and the giilant Cieneral 
had no wish to overstep the limit of tlJ^oxSers given him. So long 
as he remained in Madagascar the pacification of the country was his 

t ♦ # * 

OAxt eerious eyent in the island wa» an oathreuk of a 
- chArActer. With, the exception of the Hovm, few if fiay of* 

<i^j|i|bef vwre thought to he opposed to French rule, the country 
dnti^dA Imerina had been locked upon as the happy hunting ground 
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of Hova, whose j^ovemots, cM;anielj m «Iem$< 9^ 
Ap(Miiott$ md x^ressive, haviag, jihe |fhe JMwh vptitm w 
thnw £>rt^o«l, phe to lioaey spent on bojdii^ «i|Re6i, 

one tp keep thp late Prime WxdtM^ Secietarie^i in ^pod hnUMWr , 
an4 one to live upon when the evil dax arrived amd tittup, V pm 
cashiered. Jiaiurally for the otHer ^hes any duuage mnat be for the 
better j the Ifo\ a* were as much hated as they were Ceared, and, from 
whatever quarter it might cqme, release from their rule wojild be 

« f 0 1 ^ V 

welcome. ^ ^ 

The arrival of the French was the long-wished'for moment ; but 
news spreads slowly in Madagascar, and thohgh the Hova power 
came to an end at the beginning of October, it was not realised on 
the coast until the new year. When, h6we\er, it was Jmown that the 
French werq mpstert! of the country the explosion came. The two 
large tribes oftlie Betsiinisaraka and the Taimoip on the east rose 
agaihst the Hova, and mtbletisly killed themjivherever they could 
catch them. 

The principal sufferers aere*the traders and the teachers, for the 
Crovemors, who vercs-he chief offendeP>, were inofo or less protected 
by tbeir soldiers and by the proximity, of the bigltowps, whereas the 
former Were <e.cattered about in outlying village^ The buildings 
used as churches and schools were also burnt, for, as the greater 
part of the teachers came , fr<Sm luicrina, religion and edneation 
were associated with the Uovs. In one oi tvo instances Europeans 
were murdered, but only when they weie mixed up with the Hova, 
as was the case with Mr. Eng. a Norwegian trader at Vatomandry. 

Having rid themselves of theii* foywer masters Ihe tribes on the 
east* comt have settled down *to a certain extent, though for some 
years it will scarcely be safe for a Hoi a to live in the country dis- 
tricts. All civilising influences are fot p time at an end in tKiat 
part, and the little progress which bad lieen made in solne districts 
lias been interrupted. It may be .also that the unrit of insurrec- 
tion against law and order<of all kinds now* prevalent in Xmerina 
will spread to the coast, aiul there are alitady signs that Jbhis will 
be the case. By supporting the* authority ttf tlie^ova governors, 
whom they have appointed, the French have identic themselves, • 

in the eyes of the coast tribes, with their fomei oppressors. , 

• • 

The rice crop is alt i^j^rtant in Madag^car^ andwts foilnre 
means almost universal faimne. The season from sowing to teaj^ng 
extends from <)ctober td May, most of these months bdag «l«p 
those of the heavy rain^ during which.it Is absolutely 
look after the growing crop. Thil ^riod was tiietefove ode wf dom. 

‘ parativP quiet in Imerina, and not unn^ti^ly gave riis cnoenMinS 
to the belief tliat the natives accepted thf situation. n * 

In Febniary, M. Laroche, the.fii^ Itesident-^OeAenl, aitiiiraid at 
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tbe xMflitiil ttod li«i^ 1IA 4nfidl4& tto'|goy«iiiiiiieiil; of flto ooantty. 
A ma *hm» nMne IsM adgUt be ' 

It bid biett seibled Ibit ibi «id;ojoi»ttti^ott shoidd be 
jat^otf to -aiy e<mdiu^;t!hr(^ttgb tb« meditim of tbe nerves. 
A twn^ideteble number of regulationfi were promnlgiited, Mferf£ng 
tbe det(^;>wentof tbe indostrirs of the oountiy/tb|^ gmating of oan* 
eesidoiie, nad thi edtlbation of the natives. Mostof ibese were tattOb 
too ^be&ate to be ueefal, find up to>the "px^aept time neerlT' all of 
them hive remained a dead letter. Rome nbij^ be nsefiil when the 
nisurtection has been quelled, when the cdUntry is such as*to invite 
capitiliats, and when*lchools have been ^^-established. 

In March there were a^in signs of tronble, though at first 
these were iai^ and peihaps far off to attrw't the serious attention 
of the authorities. It wab in the northern of dmerina tbit the 
disturbance came .to a head. At a distance of thirty or thirty-five 
miles from the ^capittyi, U man of some influence in his district 
but of bad character, who Iiad been in prison but had escaped, 
formed a band of men* and begsfh tq pillage the neighbouring 
villages. * ^ * * ’ 

The oeunfjy in that jiartt is thinly inhabited, and there was no 
one ‘with snffidelit power to suppress the band, Whi^ Ihen'w'as little 


more than a gang of robbeib. In a short time the natural develop- 
ment took place. By dmt of threats a eonsiderable number of people, 
were persuaded to jom*, and beforq long a liody of men amounting to 
two or threvjmiidred hSd gatheied together and become a serious 
dauger to the whole di^triut. • 

In a country newly conqhAed by a foreign nation it if^ always 
easy to find a«i>opolar cry, and on this*occasion the common Maliigasy 
expression ‘ tsy faitra nymanompo Vazaha,’ or ‘ foreign rule is intoler- 
able,’ was ready to band. • * 

A.l>etty*disturbance in tlie beginning, fomented for private pnr- 
poseifand fostered by an append. to patriotic feeling, has developed 
into a formidable insurrection. 1 say fonnidable, hut I do not mean 
to give Uie idea thaji the*in8urrection is formidable from a military 
point of view. insfii^nts havh not the remotest chance of being 
‘able tt> resist e»en a smaU*body of disciplined troops, inuch less to 
make head againi^t the considerable force which General Gallimii has 


at his duposal.* But from kuhistrial, educational, and rel^ous points 
of view, ttm rebellion jias been a eompl^ success, and *hoWeveF toon 
■-aa^;be;;i8ogpj^eBsedf:thepri^m^^f;thefeaBhtt^ 

efie4ed?.in 




■ ■ ■■■';-ohiy;:Ba|gji^:^i^sd5Xj6h«^^fii3^i^^ 

'^1ffiD^ion^,aod in .«^e;place8 

v'|^<i|^J^;*iiind»' unhappy, :inBtates..‘Fendered^:i'hi:^leffi^^^^^ 
I’Es^liah^^a^ NoBwegian missions Imye suffered, the most sevmi^yt i 
V :- . > \.lt'^ u^F^Bsib^ ^ estimate ^rrectly of chnmhea anc^^^ 

vOhap^ that haye been burnt, but at the lowest compatatipn^t iAust 

■ amount to 600. ■ . . ■« ■ ■* , .* , -■'■"'^ ■ 

Had the insurgents met with any opposition fit the first outbreak 
tJje*Tebelli(m might have been easily suppressed. • There was no 
' oi^taisaticm, the iteater part of the people joined under compnlsion, 
and those vrho had seen the invading column pa^ knew tlmt. they 
t yffsr» powerless, ‘ Matters, however, were not taken seriously by the 
,- aix^ritieS'i a column.was now ai}d again seht out, but as thenath'es 
' lesiuned thdr mdjnaiy occupations on i(s approach, or hid themselves 
imtff jMf lufd passed, the eff^ wfe small.^j^ , 

liiS easy to criticise, but none tfic*le8S if, in accordance :wiib old 
cnsibom, the heads of the yillB|;e8 ];iad been severally hlld responsible 
^for smy dama^ done, they would certainly have fpuhdmnans to Veep 
'^e pec^le quiet. It is said al§o that the Kesident-ijceaeral ^received 
ord^ from bis Government to conciliate the. fiat) ve8,%nd vtj^; he 
ni)d<uatOod tbik in too stiiot a smise, refusing to pnniisb witbout sucli 
evidence as would suffice tb convict in a settled nndcfvilisi^ j^ 

Th^ n“«y “O* ^ case, but the* forin^r Jbilm 

the r^untty^ who certmnly inew^ peoplh tmd lidkk|p keef* in 

oidm] did not act in tins some years to'oome ^Wnclliatioii 

■ will,-bnly poiisid^d^nui^vof wealnies* ; ■ ■ 

. , ; ■..,0tl]^;;.elentents.-weie..;]^<nb.long^im^rted.v,into,vtbh:#'*^^ 
■■•■■'The,-cbuireb4w-'hs^ bB€m-;..j|!rnt,'’i%.-te«cbmsi^iad^ff^ 

' ' the''8cb^s;^of><c0tir8e^ri^f8t^ip^i^ 

^ -j-i: 

the Frersffih'iganSK^iiL'i?^;^ 


«i(»Hi^ ipa«^ »ot Isft <mdo(^»d|« but 
the ttbpilwr df iaraop* '«b 4 ^ienenl AltipMil «m» IlMMili* and 

: hajMi' «iaall ooltimuB ftetiag' ptxi»im bn i^isv 

j^EiiaaB &« 1X0 steps toH'ards tlM» 

; It ^tibtdd be e«id in |»uwiiig that; Jibe 6 ^xb} Jm# been pntiMlarly 
kil^ sbenit tabing of tuisBion staiionti, and tbaake 1 m> biiu & has 
bee^ poseiblb for some of the missionaries tcfstaj at ths^ posts. 

I^nent small fights hsare taken place scijhihe ineoa^^tB-HMlled 

* bhavales/ the Malagasy word for enemy wifis a FWmeb termination 
— ^who have always been dispersed, sometifnes with oonridetable loss. 
In no case has anything like a decisive engagement been fought, and 
it is that which institutes the cMef difficulty. During the night 
bands of maaanders start off in various din^e^ons, boming villi^es, 
taking cattle, looting houses, *Bometimes k^Ung the udutbitants, bat 
more frequently compelling them to join them. • 

These raids Jiawe been gipdnalfy coming nearer and nearer to the 
capital. A short time t^o a largish village nns burq,t within a mile 
of Antananarivo, and no one would'have been surprised if an attempt 
bad been made te set fire to part of the town. 

,A fefr ofrljb^ large villages have resisted, and in one ar two 
instances guns have been given to th# people* for ttieir protectirHi. 
Naturally, however, the French art^ chary of supplying natives with 
guns for fear of their taking them to ttie enemy.* • , 

Speaking generally, it may be said that Antananarivo and the 
district inchided within a radius of ten hr twelve miles is fairly safe, 
and that in sonje directions it is possible to travel witliout*an escort 
r-onsiderably farther, notafty in the district whei’c Commandant 
Oaneval is Aili remembered. , * * 

• A portion of.ihe road to Tamatave has to be kept by troops, and 
convoys escorted from place to plape. Sometimes tliese convoys are 
attacked, and no{ long ago a large part of the mail was lost, as well 
as goods belonging to traders* • 

In the kouth* of Imerina a well-known cattle-lifter, called * 
BainibCtsimisaraka, has been carrying on liis depredations on a 
large scale. ,ffi» me&wi of operations was simple. Th^ villagers 
were given tlfoir choice, to join him or to be killed. In one house he 
massacred thirteen persons who refused to join. He soon gathered 
a number of followers, and unhappily tl^osq who followed at first by 
nonstraiiat soort took to the habit of pondering, and, having com- 
mitted themselves, are now no longer ablp to draw backr 
'Apart from the plnndering and burning of vUages, Bainibetsi- 
ttdsambn’a'band has tried to distipgnish itself «n two oooasums. At 
''the eMtd of March, a finnch gentleman, 3d. Dnlet de Brie, with two 
•itMegiaiior^ thinking the •oon^tary &irly quiet, started on a tour of* 
>fklvp«rtion to tbe south of the capital. Taking the nanal bearers, and 
isunmed trith repeating rifles, they thought they would be either able 
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miifbt meet \ t. „ ' ' 

• After ^bovio^ stoi^ped for three or btitr 4«ye «t a eeSh^ 

Tsii^oefriyo, about 40 Otilee eouth of AntaaaaariVb, th^ wtte 
by the|>e(q>}e to leave on aecotmtof the disturbed ttateof 
Utey tunrilling]y,agreed to do so. Marohii^ slowly noi;thwatd they 
arrived at Kehma&na,* where they were well Mceived, but shortly 
4^lietwards they were attacked by 80 qp 100 brigands. Wim the 
assistance of the villagera they drove them away, but thinking it 
wiser to leave a village where they could not u'ell protect themselves, 
they started at 8 o’clock in tho evening. After resting a few hours 
in the ^^n, they made a further move af, 4 o’clock in the morning, 
arid reached another •village called Manarint&oa. Ecbansted With 
btigoe they stayed to fest after writing to inform the liesident- 
General of their stuation. About midday a large band numbering 
1,500 men or more, armed with spears &nd a hundred guns, ap- 
proached the village. 

This village has three gates, and is sm-rounded by a deep ditch, so 
that it was fairly defensible, except against greatoodds. The three 
Frenchmen defended one of the gatris with three^ guns, and some 
ftdihfnl lilalagasy, also with three guns, defended the others. 

For two hours the handful qf men in the village kept off their 
.opponents, a large ‘number of whom weje shot down. After that, 
unfortunately, M. Dure^ de Brie was badly wounded at close range 
by a man who had hidden himself in the grass. The defence of the 
village Was then abandoned, and the three Frencbmqn took refuge in 
a house. The roof of this was iijed, so that it was necessary to leave 
it, ahd retreat to another. Five times this manccuvre Vas repeated, 
until at last, after a splendid and heroic resistapce, they were all 
killed by suffocation or by wounds. ' * ’ , 

The fete of these gentlemen w’as severely felt by alf who 'knew 
them, especially by the Resident-General, who went himself to tiy 
to recover the bodies. It ‘only remains to eay«that''be succeeded 
in doing so, and that he Ifed them brought to AntananarivU, where 
they wens buried in the English cemetery, 

For some weeks after this Rainibetsimisaraka kept comparatively 
quiet. A column was sent to catch him and to break up his band, 
but it'&iled to effect its^pnipos^* After time, however, he came 
out of his retirement and evoked a large village called ^Udrabe. 
This is a well-known plsife in the Betsileo province, where thegrw 
are mineral springH, and where the Norwegian Lutheran MisskildhlMi 
an important station. It happen^ that the Norwegian 'OonfeiWUce 
was being held in Hbuth Betsileo at the time, and that seveluiuf Ih4 
missioMries had put their wives and {hildren at Antsirabe fn Uitder tt> 
be in a place of safety ; for though no great outbreak had tu 

that district, there was an nncomfortaUe feeling abroad. In 6ddftioin 
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l«yBr vfllagq and ty tfco miteiopairm. 

.A >o|‘i4sU)tiA avtfiberiog and fchia^ F^eh 

M)|0jll|lito Wl inUf^eii^i tli0«latt6r wnopfiii viUk «t4ns, 

the -vitb* $DiderB, had been ^tationSed 

it. FmI brought that a large Mj of <&hava}j}a’«wtd«aQoii^^ 

and it vaa hwtibdry'agr^ to defend tha dwel4ng-lno|i«e, aa that 
«ovd(f«iot be burnt, tlie roof ]>6ing of ttlea. .9^ ndlitla* 

men, only fionrteen came to assiet the defence, *(ihe reet having been 
cut off by the enen^ or voluntarily desefted. The garriwa then 
condated of four Frenchmen and fom^teen native militia, and tbia 
handfol of men had to protect an ordinary house wherein were 
afaeltered twenty-six Furopeana, all women •and children, with two 
ezcqitions. • . • • • 

The attacking •force ans estimated at 3,000, mostly armed with 
' Snidm, and provided witiT a &ir niunber of cartridges. It was quite 
certain that, if the Europeans failed to make good their defence, they 
would be ^11 murdered. * * • * 

It would take too long t(f enter into details ; the attack lasted 
intennittAitly* for three days and two nights, and, but fo> the 
gallantry of the four Frenchmen, the result would tfave \jemi dis- 
astrous. The opncludiiig scene um truly draiuatic. Ammunition 
was at an end, and inenns of defence exhausted. 'Tho enemy, under, 
co^er of the darkness*, hod piled .up a quantity of wood and a barrel 
of gunpowder against tile door. They uere intending to fire it after 
having had a find • 2 »al|l^ A.’ The French soldiers on their side had 
made up their minds to sell tiiW liv^s as dearly as possible. , Before 
s|Ilying oat*to do so tiiey took.a li&t look with a telescojre tO see 
whether any assistance might be expected. In the distance they 
saw a body of men, so thej* \Auted. .These proved to be Kainijaonaxy, 
the, Hova govemdr of tlie district, with his brother, the second 
governor, M. All^ the Resideivt ef Betago, and 150 Ijlal^asy soldiers. 
Dividing bis taen into three companies, Rainijaonary attacked the 
insurgents, who p^mjitly ran away in Wvcry direction, some taking 
refuge in the bnSrql: buildings, wh^e they were shot down to the last 
man. • 

•The number killed daring the attack upon the house and the 
fiinal or^^Iaught was reckoned to be between three and four hundred, 
and Roinlbetsiinisaraka had been tau^ Chat whateveir be aqdgbt 
do tgainat defenceless Malagasy it was dangerous to meddle with 
ii<*bUnWi< • > . * - 

muoh praise cannot be«mven to Baiidjaoneiy. Ije is the 
d^edmem of his rqpe, and if there had been many like him 
lllll^lja^ would be in • vejty different condition ficona that in 
<Wbidi dt is, Having volunteered during the wac, be «aa given a 
amatl oommand, and went to 1ib« When there be was thwarted 
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by Ids sniHttioMi, urbo irtifM m»xA paHnaiiH odd leH bim 
If lii 0 ImA been in chief ooeanjaa:^ edtb yioHinitjiMi ^posibr, be *er«uld 
ba«e the mTsdiktg oclunm trouitde) •Ivaye sv^^KMiiR^ thi^ hb 
<x>t)M here tiuMle hie ficldlecs fight. , • ^ * 

.fie $ 000 . as AnfiuuuienVo in» taken he retired tb hit biOittv Ao~ 
peetmg iduit Oene^ Duchesne would punish him for having fenglit 
against him. ' Ko doubt he was') much suiprised'wheti the fiNmend, 
instead of doing so, r^gmsed him as a brave man, and aii|>^ted 
him Govemor-Qeneral bf Vakin ’Ankamtra. Such an iqapointEOent 
does honour to the Frenchman and to the native the latter has 
justified the confidence placed in him by preventing a massacre of 
women and children. * • 

Further south ther^hsve been troubles of a more (g less serious 
dmracter, especiaily at Ambositra, another large town in the Betsileo 
province. One or iwo otW stations of the Norwegian mission have 
been wrecked, and about fifty of tUeir churches^ bumt^ On the whole, 
however, the district seems less disturbed tluin Imeriua, as many of 
the Norwegian missioharies a}e able to stay &t their places without a 
military guard. ’ ' * , * 

Tins may be accounted for by the feet that only :^e Hova are 
really intemlecl in the rebellion, and unless they ht^ brought pres- 
sure to bear upon' the Betsileo, the latter would^ probably have 
i^mained quiet. • < . 

Still it cannot be said that the insuirection is confined to Imerina, 
or even to the cental plateau which includes the couUtry of the 
Hova anchthe Betsileo. Between the outer <00)1 inner belts of forest, 
and on b,lower level than Imeripa, is ii^i <»untry of the Sihanaka. 
This tribe lives round the large ‘lake of Alaotra, and ba»to a certain 
extent been brought under Christism and civilising inUuences by t^e 
missionaries of the London Missionary Sociaty. 

The latest accounts show that the state of feeling in tHis country 
is deplorable. As elsewhere, the chgrches have been burnt; the 
' people have banded themseives to upset everything, ^ihe teachers 
especially being objects of dielike. * ^ «. 

Ambatondrazaka, the capital of the provindh, wt^ fintil lately in a 
state of siege, the French forces iA the dfstriot being insufficient to 
do more than to protect the town. No doubt it will ^ necessary jo 
reinforw the garrison, and, if pcwsible, the vising should' be 8ap|s?e8sed 
quickly, for the whole z^giq^ is notoriously almost 

certainly &tal to Europeans at some seasons of ^e year. ■ 

In tire oapitaL^e presence of the Fremffi has made itself fcU in 
a more satis&ctory manner. Instead of b^g a city, or natinv a 
coUectitm of houses, » where watereoiuses seiyed for roads, it is nhw 
'assuming an orderly appearance. It is <trae iUai the maldfig 
roads is not pleasant to the inhabitants, for dust paitadet tiae efioKH 
sphere and penetrates into the houses ; ^ eM* io instead 
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Itfriftg to'imMbfUltf ^ ,atl ig(««i^ IcnMiiiiwi to a SoMjpetoii jlp 
' Ma^igosoar. lA |i. lo^! wtoiflia* tiuo good jnM«» tix pmAmo iHde, 
wifi<b%|Btniiilwi^ tb« e«i»^, Kb4 iJiiBi4f tltottoittm- 

are in wo «4t>'oo<3o8 •twte. ‘ 

!lioi'riidMftt ^0 hoavy laiiui, rritiioh begin in Kovotobery win |day 
hawfo j^ote At jlirAt, but we loay safely trort to fVenob ea^bieetB > 
to tfope wttb this tiiffi<ti}ty . Enomotu stone gotteiw aiw being madw 
on eMi| siidie tho roads ; and, after tb^tbrcH^-gip earth b^aetded 
and levela halve been adjusted, some mode of ob^veyanoe ether tban 
that of human beings will be available. * 

To effect this a great many owners houses have been es|)iKI»> 
priated, but it would have beyn impossible to have met the diffioutty 
iu atty other uy.y. The ground was bought*faom the owners at a 
fixed rate, the destruction of large houses having been aveided where 
possible. The price given was much less tlian the value of the house 
and ground, am(),untjng <fti an average to a qnarterof what they 
would have fetched in the market. It would certainly have been 
better to have taxed the district and 7o b^ve i>aid more highly, for it 
is hard that the cogt of a road, which is for the good of all, should 
fall very heavily upon a leveand the majority should escape > 80 ot 
free.’ * , . • • * 

In front of ^he Besidency a lar^e space ha^ been cleared, on 
which public ofliees jire to be built, and which, when finished, will, 
have an imposing effecir. Another, large s^race has been filled up and 
formed into'terraces witfi the earth that masked (he Besidency, and 
has added greatly^ to thg site of the large weekly market. HWre also 
a landslip may be expected fh*the ijiiny season, but no doubt the 
damage will bl* (|uickly repaired, qpd In a year or two, when flees 
hav^ been jilaiitc^^the town will become not only picturesque but 
pleasant. • • * , 

Jn«tbe eSuntry districts also theWoads are being rapidly improved ; 
a few bridges have tieen throwiv asross the streams which, ankle-deep 
in winter, betSsme* paging torrents when swollen by the rains of 
summer.* Across tlj^ rice*fields dykes haiSe been made ; and, though 
these will requA^ conithnt repair, they render travelling in the 
neigh&ourhooa of the capit^ much 'easier than it •used to be when 
oneJbyad to starugj^e through the heavy mud of the rice fields. 

The greatest move in Mie organisatjon of the eonntty, however, 
is the abolition sluveiy throughout ^*iBland. This was pro- 
claimed in the official gazette issued on the 27th of Septembw by 
, deih^wf the Besident-Generah Itw'as wliolly UQflacpecited at the 
i tisae^ there had b^ mipo^ two oi»three monthspreviously 

ie^thw effieet that the step was contemplated, boinronld be effiseted 
■„ * 

' lir«twrn%, iifelt upon the Hova like a dap hf thundert and, as 
the^law was published <ni a Sunday, some worthy foUr found them- 
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89l«e8, on their retorti fircKn fewioe, vlthoiSt iii»>«yt lio oook the 
dinner. Xt vonld be on avltveawl eitoatinn fear ifee WMrthjriESttaenB of 
LoiB4on or Baris if all the domestic servantsweie to attiice verii;<vttfe« 
otttnotioe! , • , , 

However much one may recpgnise that slavery has no to 
exist, it is impossible not to feel fer people who have lost aH tiieir 
prepay suddenly. It is not merely that they have’lost their slaves, 
but in many instancy ^e rite fields will remain uncnltivateil/' The 
work connected with ''these has always been the chief duty of the 
slaves, its very few of the owners l»ave any money it is to be feared 
that there will be a large ampunt of distress, amounting to starvation 
in some cases. ' . 

It is impossible onstbese grounds not to feel that tiie abolition of 
slavery has been* too summary. It vSould liave been better to have 
proceeded more slowly to the desired end ; to have made all children 
bom after a fixed day free ; and to have mfido the redemption of the 
rest, either by themselves or by others, cheap and easy. 

However, it has been decided otherwise, and certainly, the state 
of the cormtry is such as to ju'.tify any mea<4uro, for, when every- 
thing^ is in a state of upheaval the exact<amoant of pressure la of sfoall 
importance. ‘ * • 

In addition to this it must \»e remembered that in consequence 
pi the outbreak Madagascar has Iweu declared a French colony, and 
that this carries with it the abolitinp of the staVus of slavery. While, 
then, the greater nymber oi Europeans who know Madag^car would 
have piefferred that slavery should have b6ea nbolifhed by degrees, 
few woxUd be prepared to say that it waS* altogether a mistake. In a 
few ^ears the country will reap 'the .benefit of this bold^step, for the 
present it will be productive of much misery to t1)c Uova, and ta a 
certain number of the slaves who, will be'twmed away by t^eir piasters 
witliout a home to which to go. * * • 

A be^uniug has also been made*taward8 improving the adminis- 
tration of justice. Under the late Prime Minister, nothing worthv 
of the name existed. Withbut bribing every |adgg and every official, 
from the bottom of the scale to the top, a ^clamant, fiSr^no chance of 
geting his rights,* however clear His case might be. 'If the inatter 
were a small one, it was better to put up with the loss than to go* to 
law ; If it were a large one, from some points of vieV it ntight be 
considered wise to sacrifice »' half or two-thirds in order to Secure the 
remainder. 

The former nefiive judges have now beeq dismissed and otherii {mt 
in their place, and thongh.it is ^'estaiu that it will taJbe yeaM^to 
impress the sentiment of justice on the native mind it is somethibg 
to have made a start. * 

The great difficulty now is the want of honest and oorOpetsait 
interpreters. The youths who fill thewffioe Hit the time arb mostly 
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diahoiMMit 1 ItaV^ been htfMmed ttnat it is isi|«fiBibilie to got the 
rights of A*t»set|nil hofiMNi aikhffidal nrhe does not hoov the language 
vittKWit hrihiiig the uatfls|xre4er, 

,13(6 temeily hf this evi] is, lahave reason to helienre, tmder oon- 
a school oH interpr^Ts is to be fortned as soon as 
possiblia -As the interpreters are paid a saffioient*sal 8 a 7 they have 
not the eoecttse itfavi immger which native officials used to have. 

It\s q^oite needless to say anything alnwit the development of 
mining or eonnnercial ondertakingR. Had the country remained 
quiet, no. doubt considerable steps forward would have been taken. 
Laws have been issued regulating the granting of concessions, pur- 
chase of land, &o., but in thq present state of the island these remaip 
on papm*. Tho few miners who u'ere at work 4iave liad to run for 
their lives ; trade is almost at An end and the co8t\»f all European 
goods has largely increased. The wages of a Ibarer fri>m Tamatave 
to the capital is dpuble whht ii^ used to be. 

The road up country has been much iinproved. and probably in a 
year’s time it will be praclicahle for* carte. Of^ course French tariff 
laws prevail, tliSt is to say, French merchandise is admitted free, 
whereas that o^other nations pays a duty of 10 per cen^:. Qonsidcr- 
ing the amount of money the French nfttion has^spent and is still 
spending upon ^Ipdagascar, this is e\ latently perfectly fair, but will it 
effect its object ? , • • • « 

With €he arrival of General Gdlieni. and the proclamation of 
military la^tin Imerina and some other* parts o£ ^ladagascar, it is 
only natural to hope thi»t^)efoi'e long i)eace and confidence may' bo 
lestored. No one knows certhinly w’hat st«i)s tlie General ma;j l)e 
intending to mke. He is said to a man of deci.sion and activity, 
the,two qualities niost requited in a leader in Madagascar at the 
present rimm • * • 

Hoi is, however,* planting numerous small garrisons, which will 
keep the country quiet in their dnnnediate neighbourhood. Imerina 
may be padfied in Ibis wa^ and the otlieFtribes will very likely then 
settle down. For t))ie moment not much faore than this ought to be 
expected. Th^Lirt^eason'hM already begun, and the heavy rains in 
Imeriifa are at hand. A column operating ag^nst the reb^ during 
the summer months will certainly liave |o put up wiHi grave discom- 
fort and probably with conriderable losaof ^fe from sickness. On 
the other hhufl if^e insurrection contimfas the mortality awinn g the 
‘ fahavales ’ will be terrible. , * 

A }a(!ga nnmber of hopses and villages have bepdh burnt, many 
oxen 9XiA rice have been earned off ahd destroyed, and want 
of .iheHer and inBufficiency of ib«)d from these causes will seriously 
agbot the population pf the disaffected parts. In addition to those 
wlio have been killed dn battle, the loss of life among the women and 
T«ii. XLi<r-«ro. kio a q 
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oliildmi from «xpo6are must be very lavgi;. Bmiag the wet Masoi;i 
tl^ evil will be increased manifold. « 

l!^ unhappily, the rebellion should last over the in)t SMSei^ lai;ge 
districts viU be depopulated. Evf n now at a 'shoct dtoanee foem 
the capital the preparation of tl^e rice fields for next^gresyt^ erojp is 
behindhand, and^at a greater distance scarcely anything hM b^n 
done. A famine in Madagascar will he more senous than itfoonntries 
suppliedi^th rondS} aJJ tht more as .the people have very^ littie 
money and no mease of providing for themselves away from their 
own villages. * 

The burden of providing for those who are starving would fall 
upon the administration, and it is har^ to see how, with the best 
will in the world, it eeiild meet the emergency. It 15 not a hopeful 
view of the 'sititation to, say tliat owing to deaths from wounds and 
sickness tho surN-ivorffwill be few and therefore llie difficulty lees. 

For my own part I believe that the in^uireotioi) is already losing 
its vitality. jSome of the chief men have left their ramp and gone 
home, fever is rife and diaaensfon is spreailing. P'urther ,than thi'* 
several of the ‘notaliles’ of Antananan\o ha\e been either shot or 
deported^ Add, to all this the wan1» of stability m the national 
character and it seehis to me that it is safe to predict the collapse of 
the rising before long. , , 

. ‘ ‘ • 

Readers of this sketch can balance thA losses and the gains 
•which have accrued to Midagasctir from \lie French ‘'occuiation. 
It cannot be disguised that nothing couW be worae than the state 
oflmenna and some other pwinecs.*' Everyone is suffering, and 
misfflonaries, civil fnnetionanos, .and mei chants arf reduced to 
enforced idleness, doing what little can be done and hoping ,for 
better times. » ‘ ® * , 

On the other side have to be put the alwlition'of slawry and the 
prospect of a future for the countsy jinder French direction. It is 
no exaggeration to say that for some years p'very* well-wisher of 
Madagascar has watched itS downward i)rO{^ess ^th sorrow^ and has 
felt that the moral regeneration of the cofintry nftfet J)e effected by 
some influence from outside. * 

The administration of justice was bopdessly corrupt ; the oorvff 
was becoming more apd more severe? the militiry se^ce was 
oppressive to the last degrt!^, the leaders being incompetent and the 
soldiers undisciplined ; t}ie morality of the people left much to be 
desired. The lime had passed when it was sufficient to say ‘ yuu 
ought,’ and nothing short of ‘ y<j]a must ' could correct ttUmy of the 
abuses under which the country w'as groaning. 

Looking to the future, when the present crisis in the history 
of Madagascar has passed, a new era may begin, happier than the 
past in that it contains possibilities u^ich the former lacked. 
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The dMtinie«,ef are uw in tiie kudB at the Freneh, 

an^l evwy one iHlU vetch with intereet the poffxn tbet eiviliMtioii 
mailiM la. s oeoatiy Vhete they have a free haadL 

Xa caae^huioii, I 'may eay that it is a gtmt pity that' X^Vineh 
papete, emea mtpeda^e on^, shoold lower theroselvee fo ftr as to 
eay thM) the Baglish are the cause of the preset oatbeet^ he 
Madagasoar. . * * 

Thlh statement is absolutely false, as ererxl'r^pchman of,|io«ition 

who has been in the island knows well. For Ithe benefit of those 

« 

whose minds are not so far wari)ed by prejudice as to accept withouib 
farther consideration tfie statement that gvery evirin the world may 
be traced to the English, I \i\l sum n\} in a few sentences the real 
causes of an in§urrection which has destroyei*! in hve or six months 
the work of thirty or forty years* ^ • • • 

In its origin it was a rising for private ends of a few local leaders. 
As it developed it gissumed A cjuasi-patriotic character, the cry being 
‘ Foreign rule is intolerable.’ It was made possible by the fact that 
the well disposed, who were the larger portion of the population, 
had no arms with w^ich to defend themselves, and therefore had to 
join the rebels ip order to save^their lives and property. The upper 
idasses were exasperated by not being ‘able to* exlort money as 
formerly, and raapy of the poorer felt aggrieved at the loss of 
their liouses and yard^i, which were recjitired for tlife making (rf the 
roads. •* , 

Some mistakes have undoubtedly also la'cn made by the authori- 
ties. Military rule came 18 ^^id too soon ; the insurrection was 
allowed to become serious hefofv steps ^vere taken for its suppression, 
except in one district n^hich has since fieen quiet. The al)olition*of 
the ijjavea embittere^d the feeling. 

It should* be mentioned "also tl^at the rumours which U'ere 
industriously Virculaled by tlie r(‘bels to the eftect that every one 
would be taken soldier and sent to fight in a foreign country 
helped to spread the riisaflfection ; nothing is more distasteful to the 
Malagasy than the iji^a of, military beiaicO, especially in a foreign 
country, ^ ^ 

Having lived in one of the most disaffected districts the whole of 
this anxious period* I have* had more opportunities of hearing wid 
seeing the.state <ff feeling anfiong the people than a person living in 
the capital Could have .had. The above Account is correct, and to 
say that the English, who have lieen the c^jef sufferers, are in any 
way respcmsible for this insurrection is as true as t#«ay that they 
Wert responsihl<5 for the French Rsvqjution. • 


FJ A, Gregory. 




■ A ^NO TE ON THE 

ETHICS OF TITERARY FORGERY 


A COUPLE of boojks which I have been reading lately have started my 
mind ofi* upon a small tour of reflection- — have ^wakened it, moreover^ 
to a more or less penitential mood,* not common perhaps amongst 
such of us as frequent the flowery paths of fiction. Both these 
books are traiislatidns, both are trtoslations from ancient Irish' 
manuscripts, and both — if one to whom the originals^jare sealed foun* 
tains dare haEzatd an opinion — have been put into*- English with sin- 
gular skill and judgment. One of them is the iiilva Gadelica of ]VIr, 
Standi.sh H. O’Orady, well < known already to every lover of archaic 
literature. The other is a much less weli-known book, in fact, 
can hardly be called a book at all, since it is*'merely a reai)pearance in 
lK>und‘form of certain papers which have up^jeared from time to time 
in thq Revue Celtiqiiey^ and is knowri ns Tue Rennes Di^ideendhns. 

''When I have said that its translator and editor fe Mr^ "Viliitley 
Stokes, I have said all that requires to be said as regards its erudition. 
Soinetliing may still rem&in, however, tp be saidhipon the inaliter of 
style. It is perfectly possible for a man to ‘be a f ery *Qniinent 
scholar and philologist without halving at his co^imand an ^English 
which fits his ancient author, instead of misfitting him, and in which 
that author’s somewhat stiff archaic limbs •can mo ve and bepd at ease. 
Such a style is not at every one’s beckon.* •To Beat once supple and 
vigorous ; clear, and suggestive f simple* of course, aUbve and beyond 
all thingSj yet for all your simplicity to have an eye always for the 
absdlutely right word— which right wordomay now ai|d then be a very 
out-pWhe-^ay one— to do all this, and to l^ep the le?^er ; 

law in the matter of translation, is to attain to something 
high, art all these qualifications are necessa^ if 

■ lat|p|ii8,to be a succe^. ' . ■ " .■.■■■ ", ' ^ 

order to fail it is not neopss^for a m^^i^^ 
may do it at. a goodd^J^s^^efi^^tT^ 
thife.;piat, -.Let him only^aUw.iiihae^td 
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of modernity— batefol word ! — ^let him employ but a fAngh syllable 
tbaA reealU to«day in any of Ms hundredfold aspects ; to^ay*$ news« 
paper, tiHlay’e novel, to^^ay's anything ; nay, let him merely allow us 
to perceive that he & aware of being himself a man of to*day, and 
the spe|Qi is Inroken ! Illusion spreads its wings, and flies. Our care-" 
fully preserved atmosphere shudders around us like a badly shifted 
transft^ation scene. We discover in a moment that it is no longer 
our ar^ioic author, but quite another &orf of parson who is addressing 
us, and the translator may be the first of living philologists for any- 
thing 1 know to the ccgitrary, but so far as tfie i>leasure of mere out- 
siders like myself is concerned he might as well never have attempted 
his translation at all'. • 

In the case t)f both tliese books, tlie reader feMs from the first IKige 
that he is safe. And although as regards tliu one trdnsl^ed by* Mr. 
Whitley Stokes the •nature of its subject might seem*to take it out of 
the category of books that i>ne reads for pleasure rather than in- 
formation or edification, 1 have not foun^J this to be the case. On 
the contrvy, there is sonietliing about* its peculiar formlessness, 
something about it« very irrelevance and s<TappineKs — the serappi- 
ness, it neefl hatc^y l>e said, is ttie original autlior’s, no^ 3fr. SfpkesN-- 
which I have move tlian once recently fou^d myscljf' relishing when a 
more strenuous or# sustained w^ork w^o\\Jd probably have failed. 

As to who that original auilior uas, add liow ho bame to wrMe his 
book, I know nothing beyond what the first f<‘W pages tell me ; namely, 
that tlie transition is made from a fifteentri-conturw manuscript pre- 
served in the librtyy of Jt^nnesj that there' are six other coJ>ieK in 
existence, all in a very fragmentary ciuidition ; that in its origimil 
form the I)in(R<e7ic?ias was juobably jml togetlier in the eleventh* or 
first# half of the tw^ftli century, andtiiat it consists of ‘ a collection of 
stories (^enrhasa) in ]Mid(lle*lrish prose and verse, about the names of 
noteworthy places {(find) in Ireland —plains, mountains, ridges, cairns, 
lakes, rivers, fords,* estuaries, islands, and so foilh/ 

As an Irislx guide-book, I had l>etter*liasteii to state, it will not 
be found to suit e\^^ry tourist ! Despite this exhaustive list of the 
subjects of wlycu it treats^ it did not in any way anticipate Mr. 
Murray, still less that ideal guide to Ireland -which has yet to be 
written. Its nearest modern analogue is perhaps Dr. Joyce’s well- 
known Irish Ndlines of Placfs, though liere jyjlso the later wwk has 
nothing to flread from its forerunner. On*tlie whole, its most marked 
ohamcteristic is its impattialiby. Every ^section begins with an 
inqtdry as to how the pfirticular place in question received its 
namo^ and the answer always foiloys with the utmost i)romptness, 
'^MctAisa/ “ Not difficult.’ • Thereuixxn ensues the ‘explanation, wdth 
which you probably perfectly satisfied, or would be, but that you 
have no sooner come to the end of it than another explanation equally 
probable, or improbable, starts vg}, and is offered to you as its rival. 



;■ ■■ .i$, fwi^ t^-.' ife^ ^ 

' ■ 'li^^^i|p)^-m^^;tiiem ^r6Bl■ the ;iind 

■ ■ ■■\. ■ ■■■ ■■ '■'■ 

invariably Ibllows-^t fr 6 m^ i: :W-^\:;";--V 

tie ExUe/that is^ he and EiiiolU son of the Wng ^ 

and destroyed the hingft roiijid Cohthach Coelbreg in Bind Rig* " 

Or agam---there is no end to oiir aiitbor’s conjectures-r-it 

quasi the family of the seed of« Luegaire tx>rc* • , • Thieo na1Sfte& 

had ^ey [the Leinstenur^it], to wit, l^'ir domnann, Gidleoin, «nd Laigiii/ and it 
'Was ^6 Gailnoin t^iut nourislied Labraid dudng his exile in the lands pf the {Sauls* 

In same way we desire possijbly to know the hrigin of Ifjwis, near 
Pnnchestown, and we promptly leam.that ^ « 

Eochaid the Rough, son of Bua king of Ireland, mode a proclamation to the 
men of Erin to come arrl cut down the Wood of Cuan with laigin (hroad-bladed 
lances), blU-hooks, and hatchet s in honour of his wife TailEiu. . * . So in a month 
theyV'tdpwntJie^wood. . . . And he asked Vhether any of, tile men of Eain had 
shirked the work. Bri Bnigl as Answered, ‘Ireland’s three rath-buiiders, N^, and 
Bone, aiid Ailestor, tfie throe sons of IJorncla.’ ‘ Let them be killed for this,* quoth 
Tailtiu,^ * Not so,* says Eochaid, *tis better they should live than die, but let them 
^ keep on building rathfi.* ‘ So be it,’ replied Tailtiu ; ‘ lot them build three raths for 
me.' Then Nas dug his rath, and this ife its name I^is, „ 

This all very satisfactory, or would bft if it were not that a few 
lines ^p,t 8 r we learn that , ' * 

f ■ ;■ e ^ ^ ' fi’ 

Nds andB6i, two daughters of Ruadri, king of Britain, %yere the two wives of 
Lugh, son of tbo Seal Balb, ‘the dumb Champion.* Now ^ifas was the mother of 
Ibec, son of Lugh. , * , There Nas died, and iu'Nrs she was buried, it is called 

■ Nas. . . ■ . :■ •' 

And so on right through thee hook. One explanation is hardly 
given before it is ousted by another, and that in*its turn by a; third, 
the author himself having apparently no preferences, and* no reason 
for considering one origin of a *name a bit bettert^an anoth^, till 
the reader is Iftft at last afloat upon an illimitable ocean of conjecture*, 
and probably ends by declining to believe in any of these elaborate 
explanations. ^ t ^ V 

Fortunately, it does nf/t in the least matter, seeing thal a pe^i^ 
thirst after itbsolute accuracy is about the last thought 
01^6 : approach books as these. do se^ 

find here in abundant measure, although the treasure if 
ob^xed under this formidable mass ofoinforniatioh*^; 
hap]^^ fashion of approaching the book is to open it 
and take what the gods ^ 
confident that some diin but not^^unsuggestiVe 
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, to;tHe too- 

; Itoi^tii^^ able to read irad to 

n^ an outsider a 

KE&3^ ^ Ixic%rija CxiTlyLock%\ * 

* Aiktfm im a score more hi the same sorti As 

regards style^ alth the scrappiness of^its sections x>^vents tte 
S|^eS having that sustained beaujy which we findinthe lonj^ 
of ; is no lack of touches full of the 

peculiar chaim which belongs to such literature, and, so far as 1 
know^ tb it alone. • 


Herel for instance, is such a touch: 

IUmcIio went from the Iwittle of Ath Cum Mara, which he had fought "with 
Find, and cutue tothefoot of Druiiu Den, botwee^i two waters, . And he divided 
his men into three sevens, to w it, a third for h 4 Ung the trees, and another third 
for slaughtering the x^ople, and tlio third third for burning the forts and the other 
hfnildlngs. •Afteg a year Find reti^ned from the east, and saw his fort quitej[iaked, 
smoSeless, houselefij hreless— -grass-growm toOjjfjuite nuk^jd. • • 


Could anything express more peffectly the after extremity of the 
desolation which hail fallen alike uptJn the fort and its mnhapp)?^ 
master^ than those last two lines 2 ‘ What ! all my pretty chickens 

and their dhin ! ’ poor Find, like Macchiff, might have exclaimed. 
Perhaps you Viill sar ^mt in this you discern the tr&nslator’s 
hand, so let us take another*fexami)]«» a few" furtlier bacdc. 

Here w e^eani that a fair W'as/)rdained to be kept by the Leinster- 
men of South Gal^ur, that is to say, by the men of Ossory, ujwn the 
first oiC every August, Aifd If they, continued alw^ays to hold it they 
were “promised * , 


corn, and milk, 4ind freedom from control of any other province in Irelimd. That 
they should have men* royal# herot>s, lender women, good cheer in every several 
house, fruits, and iy?to*full jjf fish from their waters. But if it was not held they 
should have de(3py,*^d early grey ness, and young kings, 

^ That last tcruch is yery characteristic, young Icings (i.e. chiefs) 
being amoug^ the worst of the many curses of the wjrtstched 

poetical description ^here is nb^ in the 

tiiere however, is goofi, as fbr ^nst^ in the 
ofCathair Mor, who ^aw in ^is sleep a <^bi3el 
5^ called Slaney,* a^ beside her he saw 

^ was bom of that river : 


them hbtli, higher than ev^ hill, with 
hosts A shining tree l&e g^old stood on that hill ; because of its height it 
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■■■';--;y'Nj&:lM ■Promise ;;<S!ain'e%^^^^ ., _, . .:,. .,,.j.....v.-.,,...^^ 

■ .’^ssbiiy-^ei^han^ and-.witk^- 

■rbi^smo;i^>dih:0-ft^ And ^ibir'is 

tlio Gaels, come I Come I Come lii^er.* That was tli^ inyltotiotf^ 

Fftt^ck. So Patrick; came to t|je lake, and blessed it. y?bwf<^ 
.^■'Wbite lake 'it 'is called! ^ ^■■■ >' 


Enotfgh, perhaps, of extracts, though I would wilUiiglyv^to moT^ 
the rather that the Rmnes IHndsenchaa is ncrtlikely to 
hahdSv^ What have been given will be enough to sho# 
charm is just the old,, IJ^imiliar charm, tlie charm thaii me^ts w 
all the sag^, all the legends, whether their original 

home"^ was the Hebrides, or Scandinavia, Icejand, pr^ 

Wbat llmt charm precisely is, or Irather wbat thg elements are out of 
which it is composed, it is less easy £o say. That it is a genuine 
one and that* it appeals td a good many readers is clear, since, 
in spite /)f that almost inartistic addiction to blopd-shedding which 
oughj; to make such literature abhorrent to an ag^ as ^shrinking 
as ours, v^e find that it is nothing of the sort. On^ihe contrary, its 
popularity seems tPbe even on the increase, and is likely to be so, as 
for as ope can judge, for a g06)d inany years to come. . 

Possibly the joys of discovery count for soipething in the matter. 
We dipn again, and yet ^gain into these^ mysterious* waters of 
antiquity, and each* time we flatter ourselves that we have ^tracted 
some new archaic gem, some hitherto ‘iifmo^^iced treasure, some still 
mor® amazing fashion of approaching the eternal subjects of love, 
hate, murder, slaughter, revenge, and so forth; something, at apy 
rate, which no one but ourselves has eves’ observed T;iefore*, and Which 
no one after us will perhaps ever take the trouble to obseiVe agaih* 

Personally — though I confess ,tlne illustration may appear a 
trifle far-fetched — it has always recalled the gpfliewhat analogous 
joys which are to be found in the pursuit of ‘^rface towing/ if 
any reader of this Review has •ever shatdtl in^sbch a pastiine. 
Armed with a long muslin bag or net, which you tie the eid of ' 
your boat, you row leisurely along, your eyes fixed fipon the Burfaiice, 
in seafch of certain medusa?^ chain salp», PortugueBe 
and similarly glassy or s^mi^^Iassy denizena of Jihe ii^ep/ djrene|!^y 
you fail to see any of tfiem, and go home vowing 
e^dBtence is a mqpe zoolo^cal myth. At a halcyohd^JW^^ 
The aea is dead ; the water lijnpidly t^ 
littleia^you peer below the surface, stmnge, ciystellihp^ 4 b^^ 
begin ^ towards you, each with a peculiar 

of its p^ejl, or nearly all, glas 8 % trc^spai^nt, 
canny to look at, yet often curiously ^^jleautiful j 
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tt:E||i^:;^^[|^^ ’ 

■■to:'^y|^ ;:;■ A^,. the^ tl^- 

bajlbons? or' wbat?' 

vtflsi^, 3^^ systote and. dipt^le^ a^ 


luting on its own account, without any body sustain ft 
we to call it swimming, or floating, or wha! ? In. what fehibti dp 
the creatures behave when they are at^ home ? How do thw feed, 
cotntntuiicate, make love, £^d in what manner generally W theft^^ 
mysterioua existence carried on ? »» 


Long before you have time to answ'er any one ofthese questions, 
a breeze has probably arisen. Your unearthly-looking visitors 
have sunk from the •surface, trailing their long peduncles, of their 
endless glassy bells behind them, and disappemed. Sio completely 
have they^ disappeared that you find ydhrself considering whether 
you had really evor seen anything, or if it w'sw only some odd iri- 
descent condition of the^ wator that liad for a moment deceived *your 

. V «' , * * * 

eyes r • » 

Something o{.the same sort of ba|fled yet fascinated perplexity ivS 
apt to take hold of tlie mind after a jiroldnged contemplation of these * 
wwfs and strays of oA irrecoverable past. Here, too, we begin to 
perceive thab there is a good deal of a sc/rt of primitive coril|Ilexity, 
combined with a|itiH irior^i obvious primitive simplicit 3 \ Ittre, too, 
we have to rub our eyes froiii'time t<vtime, and to ask oursel\ies how 


such oddly li^haved beings managed to eat, drink, sleep, marry, 
and carry the ordinary course of existence — during those brief 


intervals, that is to say, wi len thej; were not actually employed in 
killing one anothei' ! 


It is so extieniely improbable 4:hat we shall ever learn much more 
about these milttefsXhan we do at present, that it is as Well, perhaps, 
to restrain such cjiriosity, and surrender ourselves sirigly to their 
charm ; a charmHsliich*oftoe you have surrendered yourself to; ^ is 
very difScult to shake yourself ffee from again, and which may 
even— if you are* a scribbling person— come to exercise an odd 
efl^t upprf you!t own . ** • 

; '^qr thfe is the point tow'ards*wbich>J have all time been 
1 ' From admiration to imitation^is with some of us frot a 
: A- sssliL jone, I am. 

aji" th«' .more ■enticing,; ' ^’A 

he .too ■ cannot of 
ardsaii^ f^es. tag 

'.;ii<wi^.;;]i|amae';feeijle'' ed^ ■'■of-' that molod-y '"nSii'cK;-'. -BO'-rdhalme ' ' him 

being iatany hancfy, the tempta- 
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■ .Tn^at-ie :^;abouti-the,de^ is donie;!. ^ 

aind jpei^ei^tad Ms indtaido^y^i^ 

■'isscspev-Main^ ifVoMy'lie ^oidd-lMsiTe:.:^^ 
himself* Conrigaed to*the 
erf his bureau---better^«itiil; t)f 

valhabl^ of all the isSds to literature !— they woMd dp 
tioMar discredit. Write^^^^ are not a reticent kmbo/ aiid 

sooner^r later even the l^st ^mirable of these picli^s is apt to 
stnig^ into daylight. It is at this pojnt that the matter b^omes 
serious, and that th^ question arises with regard to^ which I 
woxdd earnestly crave dispassionat# opinion. Let us suppose that 
our literary adventurer does yield, and that he has even been so fer 
deserted by his good angel as to print hnd publish his imitation, 
regarded — I am asking the question in all 
seiionsness— as a lost soui,«as a pernicious and a perjui*ed^ forger for 
BO doing ? * * 

Observe that the answer to this question does^not ift the^least 
depend upon how lar such ‘attempts are, or ever can be, successful. 
The bar before wliich our img,gmary author is standing is not a 
« literary or an aesthetic, but « jmrely and most formidably moral one. 
It may certainly be a comfort to tliose who thke an austere view of 
such ^iitisgressions to kUbw that as a matter of fac9 Ithey almost 
always Qo fail. This, however, has notbih^^to do^with the matter. 
On tha contrary, from the poini of vie^of their inherent immorality, 
the*nearer that the imitator went to success the de^|)er would be 
his guilt I Supposing — I say supposing, because one may really 
suppose anything— that for once he *dM vioi fail---su^pp8|pig that 
he succeed^ in producing so ingenious an imUation, so 
in the colours of his elected period, *80 discreet ixsits modification, 
so slyly, delicately archaic *in all its details a9* to deceive the very 
elect — ^what then? Woifld his guilt be therejjy lessened? On 

the contrary, it is clear ' that ^om ouj ^resen^^o^t of view it 
would only be increased tenfold.* 

And this is really the gist of the matter ; so, for fear of fany 
misunderstanding, I ha^ beti^er repeat it! It is notli qu^iou^ 
whether we ever can succ^ in such imitatioi^ butias to Irhetfie^ 
ought to wish or even to^ Viry to succeed. The point naay app^ 
b|; one of the«sin^lest possible importapee, cKpeeiaily . ■■ . 

the ' infinitesimal value* of inost^oS such it f 

quite so small ifs may at first appear^ and has do<^d^l^l^ 

SVxr ’te write badly is a^^ all only to prove oneself hnn 
to go about telling— worse, printing— ^ies is surely the very 





ibasempi '&o^.;;flbiie;'itii^^ 

'.'Ittuot^lll^^llt; -in.p^cocks’ fbatl^TiF^' .itii|i(^j^^’Mije^|j^ 

4;^tt^.iii^ia^;iia6 oo&tent with tampering profanelf with tidn^ t^^^gh; 
for Ifei* goes but of Jiis way in order to tij?’ and deceive his hett^ t 
Eeaily it is Ubt necessary to be illtra-^nsitive, or to take jhy 
exalti^ view of your own virtues in order to wince befoi^ i^cli s^ 
accusation as ithat! an 

And the worst of it is thdt upon matn;re reflefttion the siil^t 
begins to take part with his accusens so far at least to peroeiye 
that there really.is something to be said for their point Of vieWj and 
to wonder a little that it had not struck hiih before. To ‘ invent a 
saint V for instance! Stated thus plainly and baldly, it ccxtaisly 
does seem to be. an indecorous, not to say profane proceeding. 
Whjpn charged, ^moreover, by^his archieological Bhadamanthne with 
the offiraice, and asked for his excuse, the offender ^n only feebly 
stammer not that he ‘really mearjt no harm.’' Naturally Bhada^ 
manthus declines to accept such lamfte excuses »bs these, end whn 
shall call Bhadamanthus ungentle, unfair, for so doing? I am afraid 
Icannot!** * '-■ , * 


A less lame /md not^^ less truthful e-xcuse would have ’’been for 
the culprit to declare that the imitation v'as not, ujjpn his.honour, 
half so mucl/meant as a deliberate attempt to deceive Bbadamahthus 
on any one else, as u niore or less conscious putting of bimself into 
the san^e mentol attitude Und above all into the same environments 
to ’There ai-e days, and there are assuredly scenes, 

when this old. 8ind vanished world— toll it early Christian or late 
Pagan as ydu like — is not half so completely vanished as most 
people imagine; scenes where it does .flot need to be very deeply 
^ versed in th§ IJjijs of primitive monk or of Ossianic bard in order 
to feel that some dim belated survival of their sparit is hover- 
ing inystically around *you still. The dead pa^ of any given 
l^on is setom absolhfhly dead, and in, some ino<tot and’ under 
0 ^^ often surprisingly, eydl^ sfourtlittgly alive.* ;; 

is perhaps of all still extant and mU'vi’^ng 
in^thi8<a|t of conjuring up' 'and.re^enai^g:S%mrld 
r fnstle andvidn^r 

there, and : listen 'With.''8rd$^ht'i4obil|^yi^^ his 
teab|iings,.,and there'is.no knbwing'^i^illinpn^ 

ears. 

; l^maiimtfons With the v^y thi|pnest of white nusty fit^en-tipa maybe 
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86€il' ijO ' j9ii» £ii€l|^tl'y '^Ut ' ': 'i 

wa^(i%w^ eveniiJg oi4r 
caai perf^tty^ 

--“i!^' ':.8^derily :ttfc'. ■ you feom . 
ai^y-lntb. de^ef water' as ;yoii, 
lesimess of leverythiug ahotre, cd^diit^ a^ arorad^j^;; 
o£ Why should only the men aud^^ W 

more; should those ujis^i^ presences who took' so keen aii hat^rSst in 
the men and women, nlone have vanished, when rock and Stteito, hill 
and glen, cloud-filled sky *a'aste of silvery water^ and purple atretch of 
jdain or bog, are all so exactly the same as they have'al ways been ? 

A go^ deal of talk goes on in these days about the Celtic spirit,' but 
does any one really knew wdiat that spirit is? Hasiany phe ever 
trackad it to ^ts Secret h(jme ; ascertaihed where it was born, and of 
what elements it was originally ctrnijwsed ? If we^look at it closely 
and quite dispassionately, is it not nearly as much a.topographical as 
either a philological or an ^ethnological spirit? Certainly if ‘the 
breath of Celtic eloquence ’ Js not also to some degree the j^reath of 
the Atlantic, I shoufd be puzzled to*defiiie what it is. So soft, 


and so loud ; so boisterous, and so lifiady; extrerijely eftervating, 
according to soAe people’s opinion, but Oh how subtl^^ how fascina- 
tingly intoxicating, *it is certainly not the property of any oiie creed, 
^ge, or eondition of life, anymore than it is of any one set of political 
convictions. We can only say of it. that like other breaths itbloweth 
where it riisteth. T3iere is mo necessary connection betflveen it and 
the Clan*na-Gael, any more than there is bgtween it and Landlords’ 
Confereaces or.Diocesan Synods.# Nay, may we not even go further ? 
May*we not say that a prosaic pure-bred East Briton-^he child of 
two incredulous Bible-reading parents — may in timp grow positiv^y 
Celtic in spirit if only he vrill surrender* Mmself absolutely % 
influences ; if only he will fling away his miserable reason, and i^fefuSe 
from this day forward to disbelieve anything, especially anything 
that strikes him as absolutely impossible ? ^ • * 

And- is not the converse proposition at least equally true^ May 
not a very Celt of the Celts — an 0 or a J/ac into whqi?^ v^ins no minim 
of Saxon blood has ever entered since the Creation— become so un- 
Celtlike in his inner man, so be-Saxonised if one may use the phrase, 
in the atmosphere of caucuses and committee rooms ;^so appallingly 
practical, so depressingly jiardheaded, nay---i/ thi corrfiptiojj^ 
carried far enough— actually so logical, that at last, as a Gelt, hpeemh 
strictly : speakings i)e said to have any existence at all ? 

My austere friend Rhadamantjiua^ however, sits by ^ 
brows, and sees neither point nor applieaUon in 
^ Under chilling glance our poor Utfte ejmuses 
away life ih^ ghosts of the past before^ 'the tejrts of 
Literary forgery is for him literary forieiyj an^^^^^^ 
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tele, tberefor^^ to corrupt or to appease iU^ao^ 

thuSv ij^^ to appeal to a arid^r 

for oilij^fepd a i)oiftt npj w-jthout :iirijto 

the to us* have the honoiir to belong. 

For let not any brother or sister romancer, hlbwever waxy, imagiw that 
he or she is i:)erifectly' safe from similar Recusations ! If the r^h pui> 
veyor of iinaginary sagas an^d chronicles stands in rather more imm^ 
diate peril, aiiy unsuspecting novelist, iii tho ordinary practice of hfe 
calling, may one of these da 3 'sdiscover that his feet liavo been caught 
in just the same uncomfoitable moral quagmire. He has constructed, 
we wiIl#8Uppose,^soiue harmless little figment, based upon the past,, 
and, having done so, naturally proceeds to provide it with its appro- 
priate puj)pet. He places his legend in fjie mouth of some imaginaty 
narrator ; he further thinks ft necessaiy, jjossibly, to provide it .with 
a preface, •purporting to be by some equally imaginary editor^ He 
may even carry liis system of calculated deceptioii so’ fex as to indicate 
the particular trunk, hollow tree, chest, or similar I'eceptacle in which 
he assures his publiqthat the original documents were found..; These 
preliminaries over, out trots the little impostor, and proceeds to strut 
and to gatfikol about wdth as much airofM-eality rs his creator is able 
to endow him witlr. , • ^ 

Naturally he seldom succeeds in taking in any one, and a tolerant 


amile is abcsiit the most violent form of apj^lause which his efforts 
^ avjafcen. Now and then, however, it happens, generally from some 
purely accidental circumstance, that, lie does succeed fot a moment in 
passiag off*as wdiat he professes to be. Just for a bri^f instant, never 
lunger, the little xascal passes muater, until, detection falling suddenly 
upoii hiin, down lie^ topples, liivS carefully painted mask falls off, his 
gaily bedizened mummer'^s weeds aire plucked from his shoulders, and 
he disappears one 'of those innumerable dustbins which yawn for 
’ old clothes, for broken toys, and feft ephemeral literature. 

.Peace be to Sis harmless ashes, seeing that he but shires the fate 
of greater and more aiubitious efforts ! all 

pe^eful , however, mqy be the effect of tliRt firief ajppearance upon his 

It was once upon a time the fate 

receive a letter 6um an e^teem^i^^ugh 
^ correspoiyient in vrtiich 

^flyour book *^(naining the poor dedam*^ * really is 

I find it very on 

fictitious narrative I can- 
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asv:;;^^»s^V9iviller,.-:ii^;;Vto';;t^ 

'M^?<^u:i« to ,1^ 

aisitij^ :;jbi5'’:li<m0iiioa patrotis:; -tie ^€^;;:Ms 
cap^irs about with |ill the art he muster. No lofty puipo^ f 
he. He knows nothing of such matters. H5e is*; only a raithw. 
indifferent aotor,^^^^^a his^ business, like any other actor’s, to terry 
on his little illusion , to the ^nd, and then to retire quietly Ijehind 
the scenes. He succeed^ for the moment, almost beyond 

his expectations, and lo ! wheji he looks, if not *for a|^lause, at least 
for tolerance, he hears himself hooted by his audience as a > forger ’ 
and; ‘impostor.’ Afte* this it strikes me that he had veiy much 
better .vanish entirely from the stage,* or at any rate confine himself 
to recitihg moral tales, and the strictly veracious ‘ fairy tales of science ’ 
for the remainder of his days. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

His great elder brother— he who handles the lyre — never had 
his liberty curtailed in thisrautocratic fashion! Apollo has always 
been allowed to do exactly as he likes.* Apollo may pretend to be 
anything or any one he pleases. Apollo may emhiroider to ^his 
heart’s content! 'Apollo, I feel sure, might even ‘ invent saints,’ and 
no one would be so rude as to^ call Apollo a forgej* for so doing. 
That tlifi gulf between the brothers is vast I admit — far be it from 
me to seek to diminish it. So vast that the Idftier one might fairly 
decline to acknowlodge the^ relationship, or at least deefare that it 
had nevef been spoken of openly in the family- In spite of this 
haughtiness on the part of Apolla there*a*?e enough traits in common, 
however, between them to establish that such a tie dcfes exist, and 
in any case the more obscure, the less considered, thy*, less respectahJe , 
even a claimaift for justice, the grfiater tlfe cieed surely that it should ; 
be strictly and even amply meted out to him. * * • 

Plainly, what the situation requiaesjs some authoritative tribunal, 
one that would decide upon' such jioints as we have jUst been con- 
sidering, and pronounce ujtOn tfem finally. Similar tribunals, I 
have been given to understand, sit to dedifie th^**^C|ually knotty 
points which arise in connection wfth the games played out upon the 
board of green cloth. Our little game of fiction requires to haye its 
laws no less rigidly defined, indeed in cme respect tt reqijires : it 
more, seeing that cheating-^^ficandaloiis as that gnay iound-*-actually 
forms an indispensable part and parcel of our calling. us ■has^n/ 
then to discover fuch a tribunal, and, when w© have -foumlj 
us submit ourselves cheerfully an^ whole-lieaitedly to its 
^ Before allowing our vagrant pens to take ^y further Ub^es ’^ 
kings, ^eens, bards, chiefs, culdees — -with any oUe 
the pastv but especially with saints — -let us ascertain Ii0w : st^cS 
liberties are permissible, and how far^they are not ; what 
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!^nt;;:naj>a'e®i 

ev^/i|>.Bl|g]ii;^. then all oar voes wotdd be at ad end. 

' trodb! ' oalybave,to^^,.'add^ '«ri^ 





Ti^y&XJE^ who descend the A’alley of ‘jthe Loire often breal; their 
jontiEtej /tefor^ reaching Nantes in order to visit those old cai^es 
iiriQl,which4;he4^re4ch Renaissance, nssisted by the House ofiYalois, 
embellished both hanks of that river. Some of them are now in 
ruiiM ; severri were destroyed by .the Revcdutiop, together with tiieir 
inntates ; while those which survived lhat storm have suffered from 
vandals in the shape of th^r new owners and their masons. Even 
ti»e Government ha8*at times contribufed to then; destruction. Yet 
enough 3 Fmnain to charm the passer-by* to adorn the landscape, and 
inrite the resWches of arcbsBologists. Blois Castle^mpresses one by 
its eli^ant archit^ture, Chambord by its imiwsing but inoffensive 
„ towmi* Amboise by its Gothic remains, Ghaumgnt by its enigmatical 
waUs, Tours by its churches and old houses, Uod all by the historical 
memories which their nanras awaken in cultfvated minds! 


■WTbfen the curious traveller has visited l^hese relics of the past, 
and has arrived at Nantes, he rarely tliinks of pushing on to the 
right, and he thus misses the pleasure of contemplating domains less 
ambitious^ but to which are attached famous histories, legends^ |.nd 
romances of amours or crimes' well worthy of his attentiop. ^^4 light 
railway carries one at ah «iay speed through beautiful j§cenery to a 
small town with a celebrated namet— Chateaubriant, The place has 
less thah^five thousand inhabitants, but possesses a castle, btdlt in 


the eleventh century by Briant, Count de Penthidvre, in .which is 
said to have taken place an awful tragedy; " ' ' 

Scarcely anything is now left'of the ancient fortr^ dxeept* a few* 
walls, some pieces of curtain, a pointed-arch doorway, a smaU nmnd 
tower, and a large square one which once proudly pass^ for a ’^nh^eioh^ 
hut npw smives ingloriously'as a prison. Ihe eutranto to^the;^^;^ 
has nothing attractive about it, the said prison being, 
'bnt'sa':soon'.aE,:ihp^ courtyard is reached the'vi8itor >kto^)';';li^|ipi'v^''^ 
On ohe side, a colonna^ of twenty arcades charms - 

el«@|hi':propmtions. . At the. end, t^re' is. gi buUdtog'hf':’'-lri$#'^ 
teCto^*:;tohsiMung of - a'l;ground .door with .'.five 
story';iii4rix^'ffve windows With' muUion8,shd.ih<'.toO/:toof'’''ft^-|ito^ 
ing stone windows ornamented with 
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: .the; castles o^.the. 

;. 1>^i]dings';..are. ;so 

ia; mt^eum, 'tbe.;$o^ 

■;pilM^:;Sijii^^ :the'.»afety^bf tfee -w 

been si|^^ the old ehSteau, biit Itf 

bmldl^giybich^^ the pan of taste hy^its ^aoefhl arohitebture 

and^the external decoration. It iv^s then the i^hipn in 

France to erect fine edifices, and Jean de La^al, lord of Ch&teaubiiant^ 
vho wa^ very rich, spared neither skilly nor money to beautify the 
dwelling in which he hoped to hold captive the lovely Fran5oise 4^ 
Foix, •• 

This fair young woman, whe is pictured to us ia thte annals of 
the period^ and especially -by the poets, in the most reductive colours, 
belonged to that jiobje hcmse of Foix which gave France so many 
famous warriors. The property of her family having passed by 
marriage to the house of Albret, which rifled over Navarre, Fran^oise 
was brou^t up at^ the couifof Ann, Duchess* of Brittany, succes- 
sively conscft't ^f the two French kings, Charles the Eighth and liouis 
the Twelfth. T&ere she received an education which nowadays we 
should call superior, but which was^ then an orSinary one for the 
daughters of high fauiilies. When she ^as old eribugh to be#attrac-* 
tive she took the fancy* of the Count de Chateaubriant, who held in 
Brittany thbihighest raftk after the Kiewx, and vas justly- regarded 
in France as a valiant <;p,ptain. The queen, of whom Franjfbise was 
a distant cousin, favoured tl!e* counfJs jienchant, and the marriage 
was concluded by contract about. the* year 1509. Bora in 1^95, 
Fran ^roiae was tfien only fourteen years old. Marriages pair contrat 
sometimes took place before the nubile age between noble families. 
The latter Hlad not to make any researches nor establish any kinship 
- — all were known# to each othei; • 

Jean de Jjaval was the son of the lady of Rieux, wdio w^as head of 
the hohse and a bopsin of*the queen. Tlte court of Blois attracted 
at that time the TOblest* the most learned people of the Fr^ch 
i>roviiifces. Tfie so^ of tfie great? families went there to acquire 
courtly manners a*nd the culture of letters, as w^eU as to bert>me pro- 
iiinent iu^the ui^ of arms. fPliere Jean 4e Laval met VehdSme and 
BayWdi ^eu^^ Montmorency, becam^e intimate there 

brothers, young seijgneurs who were defined 
captams imdCT the names of Jiautrec, 

the virtuous and h^ghty queen kept so 

: wolf often 

a wol? this hind can i^ss^s. It was 
son o^GharleSjduke of Angouleme, 
VoL. 3CLl"’*^2S'o> .28.9 Jl 
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. .v-He' -.exdeUed 

«^ryl)ody by and great int^Uigliiic^ji^ i^ 

ready for^^d |itS to tense his mikik. w bi« 

eafety. ^nch a gatfant knight naturally attract^;^^ of 

w6men, while^l^^^ any means insensible 

Throughout his life he displayed a love of beautiful thmgs^poetryr 
fine architecture, the arts— and for fiimqus painters and their worfe 
thas^^to In France he was callrd le Pern dm 

listiripSj tod' deservedly ^so, in spite 'of what has been said to* the 
contraxy. It has also been said that he was le der/der CkmfaUer, 

One can imagine that, with such brillitot qualiities, the fair ladies 
of the French court were only too willing to surrender their Virtue to 
him. Tlie morals of^the time were not at all rigid, and although the 
queen did not’ permit near her that license of which the little court 
of Oogniyj set the example, under the^ indulgent e^t of Ijouise of 
Savoy, it would have been difficult to prevent any amorous intrigue!? 
between this PHrice .Charrruint^ and the handsome^ damsels at the 
court of Blois. Fian?ois, married to Claude d^^ Franco in spite of 
Anne of Brittany’s long oiiposition to this uni&i.. was at Blois as often 
as at Amboise, where his niother had gone *to reside. « iDlaude was 
but fifteen years old, deformed in body and of a sad temperament. 
She w&s a person better fitted to inducer respect than to inspire love. 
Probably the young prince failed, to find in her thofise attraptions 
which be could so easily meet with elsewhere. AJtfiough Frtof yise 
de Foix was still very young, sli^e had holi passed unnoticed| tod it 
may be that Anne of Brittany’s haste to marry hOr to Laval wiw due 
to considerations of prudence in regard to her son-in-law. Franppise 
w^as married and no longer at Blois, but she had lelft souvenirs behind 
her. The girl of fifteen had all the necessary qualities to draw a man 
like *the Due d’Angouleme, and everything '"indicates that the day 
came when he reniembered this. - ■ ^ 


Tjie king was thought to be at the point of death, but it was. the 
queen who died. Whi^]b wens the political conside^tions^ that led 
Louis the Twelfth to see^, by a new marriage, to have an hei^, of ^ 
whom his dynasty had po need? Besides the ValpisrAhgb^iine 
branchv there rt^mained to satisfy the prescriptions of ^ 
the Capetian brsmeh Of the Bqprbons. His maor^ge^l^ 
sister; of King Henry the Eighth of England, infused 
the teurt of Blois, which, austere befoi^, had 
choly. It was Francois who was charged to go to BbijlogUiB;to 
the young princess. Mary was then |ixteen years otd ; she 



^he^&ot,. howevejr^:that 

■ iiiia-^ th^ mission entrusteil^^"^ 

■■'\^Q4s;-i^^)|itave^-l^ agreeable one/ ' 

#e this mission, with such Wl(w a« to arouse the a^mety 

of Louise of Savoy, whose sole ambition was to«ee hex sonj$eat^^> m^^ 
the throne of Francg. Warnings were not wanting, for his M 
advised him to be prudent. The young queen was agreeable, liv^sly, 
and probably not disinclined to listen to words of love. Suffolk, ivho 
had accpnipanied her witli the title of ambit^sador and liad remained 
at the French court after the ff?rmination of his mfssioh, vras «Iso a 
cause of uneasiness. liouise of Sayoy bestirred herself, making plans 
and negotiating* The saintly (laude had naively constituted herself 
guardian of one whose virtue was suspected; she kept Mary in her 
apartmeiats under her own eye, and took care that she had no 
leisure time. In •regard to tfie stay of the sister of Henry the Eighth 
in J'rane^, aifd^the royal i)f ogress arranged by Fran^oi^ of Valois 
from Boulogne to Saint-Germain, an ititeresting and amusing book 
might be writtf^i. * 

Three months after the marriagt^ the kinjf died (the* 1st oft 
January, Ij) 1 5), and •tVan^ois ascended the throne. His mother’s 
anxiety, ho^'ever, was not wholly dissijtattn:!, aad every effort was 
made to bring about tke^narrnige of the yoiiiig widow with* SuffoJk, 
a rich dower and the right to retain i:he title of queen being eenferred 
ujx)n her, Iflotli parties willingly answered the call of jx)fitical 
exigencies. Mary's sojourn iff France had lieeii shoit ; she had met 
with nothing but respect, there not Jiaving I)een time for the growth 
of an;j^ bitter feelings, and she left behind lier neither the perils that 
w^ere feared, nor* the keen regret which she had perhaps wished to 
inspire. We wonder whether it was really spite that dictated to King 
Francois the sonuuvhat^ discourteous refle^jtion written by him below^ 

, the portrait qf t1i% beautffql widow remarried ; ‘ Plus sale que reyne.’ 
We will indulgently suppose that it was done out of spite. 

That new conception •of feminine beauty which found expression 
subsequently ii! the elongated limbs of Prim^^tiee’s figures had already 
begun to *be formedf Sloping loins, 16<^g arms and legs, a supple 
nwk, and diminutive feet were regarded* as essential elements of 
bg^tlty in^W Franjoise realised this ideal fo^perfBction/ Her 

hair was brown, and, by all appearance,, her ??kin less white than cer- 
tain: poets have pretended. The first writer who speaks of her is 
)Antmh« Yarilto^ in his HUimre de Francois r\ It is he who 
ireiates the fable that Jean de Laval, being pressed by the king to bring 
his cburitess to court, made th| excuse that she was too plain. The 
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kiiig, wbo had Been her ^ 
be€^; -deceived .by ■■■fluch ' a lame- it ■ 

sho^d have thought puttiiig it 
^^ Laval gs^ wife one half of i rihg^ 
chat^ng her not to obey any order purporting tb 
unless this half should be delivered to her with^the messages 
ring one which we meet witfi in A- nu^ 

of ronaances and comedies^ and if I^val had been foolish en<>ugh to 
do as is said he wouid have richly deserved the lot vj^hich awaited 
him. Nothing could be better calculated to arouse a wbmhtfs curio- 
sity and lead her* to fathom <the reasons for such a precaution. At* 
all events, it is beyond doubt that the ^Countess de Chateaubriant 
did go to court, and so6if fell under the fascinating influence of the 


That who was bravely ^ghting in Italy <or busy with the 

embellishment of his old fortress in B/itt3.ny, had from the outset 
some knowledge of wLat wat^ going on can scarcely be questioned. 
Yet for such a proud kipght lie seems to have been but little distutbed 
by it. Of course, we must not look upon those times, with our modem 
eyes. ^Tlie prestige of royalty was then^considerable aiid iittact, And 
Franppis i. wns regarded by the nation, small and great, as a superior 
being incapable of wrong-doing ^and able to impose any sacrifice. 
This historic truth often oVerlooked by modern writers. Victor 
Hugo is a striking example. The famous Shint-Vallier scene in 
Le Roi a'amiise is net merely contrary to all ifkelihood dfamatically, 
but is at 'manifest variance with the facts and .with yie spirit of the 


During tlie ten years which elapsed between th# victory of 
Marignan and the disaster at Pavia,* the king’s {ktiaon with tlje 
beautiful countess was disturbed only by transient infidelities on the 
monarch’s part. It would have been surprising iT, «at a gay court, 
nothing had ever arisen to cloud the serenity of an*affection which 
we have every reason to believe was sincere and .disinterested. Fran- 
^oise was gentle, docile, and free from personal Ambition. By her 
grace and pleasantness she gained an unquestional^J^^ influence over 
the king’s mind, but it is impossible to discover in all her life A sfngle 
act or A single thought which did not aim at 'making her royail loyer a 
hero. Therein lay her prifle. One cannot say as much df her feir siii> 
cessor. Fraufoise has been* blamed for having,, laiscd 
the highest honours. But JiBr three brothers, Odet de F<>ix (liautfeij; 
Lescuhv and Lespasre, were elevated to the chief dignities 
in the army much more oli account(,ofitheir own merits than ‘ " * 

their sister’s influence. In all France there were ;n6 1 
nor greater mintary sjnrits* It is true that they Were 
cessfiil oil the battlefield, but all three shed their blood 
of their country. The first, Lautrec,|Jeft for dead at thA 
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itoeiiiijai M^giian^ was van- 

in 

: was idlled jat Pa^ ^nniv^ The third, 

Jike his brother8.in every fights aiid at Pampeluua 
had by mace-blows. He would he 

nmn who wu^ reproach their sister for having pushed theni to 
immolate themselves in furtherance •of the ^mUtical aiins of the 
■ idngi-:^;;,r-v ;■■, ' ■ ^ 

Louise of Savoy, clinging tenaciously to her power, became un- 
easy at the ascendency acquired ovej her son by this gentle and 
beloved woman. She worked to destroy the influence which Franpbise 
exercised, pcthaps undesignedly, and she Would doubtless have suc- 
ceeded if she liad been able t& find the leasjt fault Vitb her conduct. 
It has been stated that Fraiifoise^iad a love intrigue with Bonnivet. 
But Louise dislikecHlonnivet, and w^ould not liave failed to ruin them 
both bad she seen any way of doing it. ^ When she took the reins of 
powder, on account of the king’s captivity, she seized the chance to 
send Franfoise back to her husband, , 

^cconling ^o A'arillas, a precious manuscript a certain •Coun- 
cillor Ferrand contained an account cff what became of her. The 
Count de Chatcaubriant imprisoncj^l his wife in a tower of the old 
castle, with her sewen-year-old dauglfter. To ,fUdge by the riiinf% 
her stay theS'e cannel have been very ' agreeable. Then, when the 
rumour spread that the king was aboift to recover his liberty, an 
infernal thoiigUt germijiated^in the mind of the rude soldier. The 
little girl, of wdiom nobody seems wer to liave heard, had died, and 
there was no longer any necessity to keep up appearances. * One 
day the ferocious husband entered his wife’s chamber, accompanied 
by six*men, and told her^tliat her last hour had come. Neither her 
despair nor her entreaties could move that iron-bound heart. The 
men seized th^ir victim, while Laval stood by dry-eyed, with a 
sinister smile on bis lips. Franjjoise abandoned her limbs to her 
executioners, whi> then opened a vein* in each, and her life-blood 
, flowed upon ihe Vtones to^the feet of the count, who stood enjoying 
his vengeance. ^Slowly the body of Fraiifoise sank to the ground, 
and her eyes became glalsed in death. 

This accoufit, to which* romance-writers .afterw^ids added various 
drawn fjcom itheir imagination#,^ has received from serious 
histerians a stamp of genuineness which jt would not be prudent to 
depute in the good to^m of Chateaubriant, whej^it is regarded as 
an ^tablished fact that Franjiois^ de Foii was bled from her four 
Hmbs and put to death hy Jean de Laval, her husband, for having 
been imfiaithftd him. Nb precise date is given to the event, but 
its it pccuired during the king’s captivity it must have been between 

■ I " 
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Fehruary li525^ ^ the llth of 

Fraopoise :'lQii;i^ liaye-i^beseo; ;; 

;■■ ■'Ifee :fiM^g^ng; ■ampUfiedv-,1^^ 

ae Lescouvelj^has survived - in spite the leiutdSion 
the seventeenth cen^ by a learned barnster oiF 
Pietr^ Hisvih, Ai^ in order that we should not retain tli^ : least : 
doubt as to the truthfulness of Ferrand’s narrative, * which ivks un- 
earthed by Varillas/iDti^nt^dnfed by Lescouvel, and embelUshed by 
their imitators, we ar^ shown to this day at Chateaubriant 
her where Franfoise underwent her torture, and the traces of her 
blood on the flagstones. Yet, this tale has not a word of truth in it. 
Is it quite certain that Jean de Laval wa^i the hard, cruel man that 
he is represented to hat»e«fceeiT ? Is it proved that lie I«illed his wife 
as a punishment for ha^ iri^' lieen the kiflg’s mistress ? The chroniclers 
tell us that he wars 'prudent, discreet, and very nmgnilicent, having 
a knowledge of letters and even showing stn ingen w)us mind.’ He 
passed for a man original in all things, a good courtier, familiar with 
court life, and of easy inorah!. The poet (Uemcuit Marot (|fdicat^^^^ 
to him a book of epigrams. He was the friend and companion in 
arms of l-^utrec, one of the countess’s# brothers. Wiien The king 
returned from captivity, Lava! went to visit him, accompanied by his 
wife, which is a jiroof that she w-aj not dead. Anne Pisseleu then 
took possession of the king’s heart, to the satisfaction of Louise of 
Savoy, and discord arose lietween the two farmer Idx^en's. They 
rejiroached each other in vdises wiiicli have come down* to us and 
which afford an insight into both their eharaete^*s. , 

The^^oung king liad given Fran^oise various artitJes of jewellery 
on winch he Ji^id* had engraved^ beautilVil devices composed by his 
sister Marguerite, autJmress of the Hejdafh&roit. At the instigaticui 
of his new mistress he recalled these 2 )reseiit.s, doubtless in or^er to 
mark clearly that the inpture was complete. Fran (/oise naturally felt 
hurt: she had the ornaments melted into ingots, and* caused these to 
be delivered to her royal lover, accpinpanied by a letter in wliich slie 
declared that the beautiful Vind loving inscrij')tions^ were wTitten oil 
her liCart and would never he obliterated. ^ The king iiqders toed the 
lesson, and sent back the ingots, a sjiecies of aims which the I)aine 
de Chateaubriant had not expected. 

Tpon his return to tlje conjugal abodt* Jean de Laval fell sick, 
and believed that his end wjiS near. His first tfiought was*to seciiS® 
his fortune to his widows ir^ case of his death, and to do this he was 
obliged to evade ihe laws and customs in order to frustrate hia col- 
lateral heirs, the only ones he ha(4 the young daughter naentioDei 
Jn the legend Ijein^as chimerical as the Ferrand mernoirs themsefe^ 
wdienee \^arillas evolved lier. Here thft demonstration feecbm^fe^ 
X>ic|uant. ’ This lieartless husband, who has bled Frabpoise de Foix toy^ 
death, this Bluebeard, of the nursery itory, executes a deed of gift 
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■ ;.;■ by a second- iastru- 

legitimate'- ■ 
wi^;- the - 

Dame de 

Cba^ajjd^^ bear “the date of June 1S25, and the 

strange linoh^Uther th^ Latitrec, Odet de Foix/brpther of Franpoise. 
These de^e, a considerable fortune to the C<>untefis, 

were ex^uted just at the time wheii^, acpordjiig to the^^^^ 

Varillas, her bilood was tnchliug ui)on the staged flagstones which 
are to-day still pointed out to us. It shoulli be noted tliat the third 
deed^ which has been published in Curiositis cUVIIistmre deFrame^ 
contains this passage : ‘ En consideration du grand amour et dilection, 
obtyssance et#loyaate que ladite dame et ix^ine femme et loyale 
ei)ou 0 e lui a i)orte et lui jK)rte,^t des bons eb coinmendablc?s services, 
traitements et plaisirs qu’icelle dame lui a iaits et continue de lui 
Mre j)endant le temps do*leur mariage, bien qu'il n’a qdua Dieu liii 
donner aueuns enfant s et avoir lignee ensemble jusqiies ici.’ 

I*revious to starting for Italy, whcr-p he perished the following 
year, before Najiles, this sa^ue I^utrec appointed the Count de 
I'liaU^aubrianU one of the guardians of his children. Would -he 
liave bestow^ed such a mark of confidence upon his slstt^r's murderer? 
In the same year Jean de I^aval w'eiit to carry Succour to l^utrec. 
In 1530 he was created a knight of the royal orcters and lieiitenant-. 
general of Brittany, .lie presided over the States-General in 1532. 
He preside^^gain at tliV coronation of 4he Dauphin. Three years 
later he married^ his ntjpBew, the young Count de Laval, it) Claude 
de Foix, daughter of LaiArec, Fjj^upoise being present the 
ceremony, • . * • 

,The king paid several visits to Ghateaubriant. In 1532 he 
made a^ two •months’ stay and signed a number of ordinances there. 
He entrusted the f'ount with sqvenil confidential missions. Finally, 
when Franfoise •died, in 153J, •Marguerite, the king’s sister, w'ho 
happened to be at*the chateau at the time, wrote her brother a letter 
<lescribing the poignant grief of the count, and she drawls such a 
vivid picture jo f"v is sofi’dw tliat one begins to doubt whether there 
ever existed between him and his Vife the slightest cause of discord 
or coldness. And yet there was such cause, as both Marguerite 
ai|d C14ijient IMarot bear witness. They both consider Franpoise as 
mai't^ied, whatever that may meat^j Undoubtedly there were 
dispdiliM in the household, But if this brave and courteous Imigbt 
w'SJS sUfflftojentiy noble and sufficiently magnaniinqfiB to pardon his 
wife’s fault, virould any one daie.to^eonsider it a orime oh his part ? 

The Bs^e de Chateaubriant was inoumed to when she died. 
The poeta sang her virtues: beauty, and Icind-heartedness ; Clement 
Marpt com^i^ her epitaph, and the king himself ^waised her in 
verses that breathe affection ajpd gratitude. 

Alphonse pe Calon'Se. 
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IRELAND ^JIND THE NEXT ^ 


At about this time last year I ventured, ki the pages of this Keview^ 
to discuss the then new'iy announced i)olicy of ‘ Killiri^ Home Rule 
by Kindness, ‘ to ^tate thp attitude tdwards it of my jmrliamentary 
colleagues and myself, and to suggest to the Govefnment what they 
ought to do in the direction of carrying it out, if they meant to 
achieve even the minor success of removing certain Irish griev ances 
and securing a fair field for .the making of their experimesipt. The 
session which ensued was not wholly urinuitful in beneficial measures. 
A liand Bjll was passed into law, the afctual workings df wliich so fiir 
has unquestionably j)roved it to be a very useful measure which it 
would have been absolutely folly from the Irish tenants’ point of view^ 
to reject. A Light Railway Tiill became law% under which half a*, 
million of Imperial money — or, as I would jm^fer to pqt it, Irish 
money in the Imperial Treasury — was made available foi the lurthei' 
improvement of the means of intemql communication in Ireland, 
and whfeh is not unlikely to le^ to the exi)enditure of twice that 
sum from local sources on the same object. A Labourers Bill and a 
Bill for rendering workable the Housing of the Working Classes Act 
also jMiSsed, the eflfect of w hich will be to* hasten to a considerable 
degree the provision of dwelling§ for the working communily in 
town and country. Such a record of work done is nbt, on the whole, 
a bad one, and at any rate it is a better one, than^ that left behind it 
by the last Liberal Governnient after its three years .^f power. But. 
of course, the work of last session affectipg jrela»d ivat 
time small in comparison with what was needed, and most 
such trifling efforts to remove the grievahces of Ireland 
promote its material interests would never 'have the effect of 
Home Rule,’ even if Irish Rationalists could iwssibiy be 
material considerations intp abandonment of the ndfioual 
the measures passed for Ireland which have just beep eUu^ 
the Lwd Act is the mosfimportanf, and although that mens 
Jarger one in some respects^ than had been expected, it 
two or three particulars of what was Vdemanded % 
opinion, and has consequently failed to close even 
Irish agrarian controversy. In the article in this Review 
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I ha^ poiiaife^^^ shorteniiig of the 

' steitiujbbi^ lawregardktg 

teii||^|s? eBsential features of any 

satkii^foiy does afibrd 

Botue additidh^ se^ the Irish tenant against the confiscation 
of his property; it by no means goes the whole way needed in 
that matter ; and it does not even touch the question of the statutory 
term. M will -be found to have •consequences which 

the Government itself in all probability will find»unpleasant^ for it is 
not in the nature of things that men should be satisfied, and should 
refrain from making their dissatisfaction known and felt, at being 
compelled to go on paying fw the next five years rents which have 
been proved tolbe exorbitant, while others of fUtir class are under no 
sacli obligation. But in other respects the Governraent^last session 
went a rather curious way about carrying out thetr avowed policy' 
of ‘ Killing Home Rule by Kindness/ Their management of the 
business of the session was the reverse of satisfactory from the 
point of view of Ireland. Tl^ey allowed •little, or no time for the 
discussion of the Irish measures which they did introduce. The 
Irish J^and l5ill*v^^s almost thrfonly one of those inea^ujes which* was 
discussed at all, and to it only about oneVeek wag devoted, the fact 
being more or less widely known that, if that i)eriod of time were 
not sufficient, the measure would be dropped. !l'his style df con- 
ducting business, was distinctly unfair. It was most emphatically 
not proper to^have put the Irish items of \heir programme so much 
in the real’ that in the enct Irish members were compelled to choose 
between ac’cepting the l^aiid Bill prnclaeally as it was introdiic(?d and 
losing it altogether. It is certain that^ it would never have been 
proposed to deal in* a similar manner with an English Bill of similar 
importance. ^ The plea of rfecessity^ cannot avail. The Government 
has practically control of the whole iime of tlie House of Commons, 
and it is, thercfol*^, incumbent fipon it so to arrange matters as 
that the measures to'which it is pledged shall not, per necessitating 
l>e thrown on the^ble oj* the House of Commons with an intimation 
yiat even a noi-obatructive attempt to amend them will involve their 
withdrawal. ^ 

Another session is now^at hand, and once more the question ajises. 
What is the preifent Government going to do for Ireland in redemi)- 
ti^h vbf its pledge to legislate for Ireland m Ireland would legislate 
it had the power, and what onght to be the policy of 
Iriih gwprcsehtati especially of Irish Nationalist representa- 

tives^ tqivards such beneficial mefifeuies as it may decide to propose ? 

. me t^e ih© latt^^ point first. ^ • 

* , yThe objects of Nationalist *^licy in Ireland may, bi^dly speaking,, 
be divided iuto tw^ One of those categb^'es consists of 

Home Buie, the other comprise^all tlie minor reforms and advantages 
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mi? m. 

which Irishmen hope to bl&h hy 

the and highest bhj^ ofr^ 

dent Nationalists at least we ^ th 

the constitution which is most lik^y ib: leed^^ par- 

ticular means, a.vailable and most likely to Jield successful results 
inay be (hsa^reeajble to English parties or the reverse ; if the meahs 
should be disagreeable, that is simply a matter that cannot be 
Independent Natioajalists, like most other Arsons, Would prefer to 
use means generally^, Agreeable; if they were the appropriate means 
to the end desired ; but Ihe interests at stake are too important to 
be sacrificed to considerations of personal convenience. With a view, 
therefore, to the advancement of the Hqpae Eule cause, Independent 
Nationalists are ready to ‘ block the way / in Parliametit in order to 
bring home^to Englishijen the practical inconvenience to themselves 
of denying Home Eule to Ireland, if ‘blocking tli# way ’ be necessary, 
and if, while Home Eifie is iinpossible^of flnmediat® attainment, that 
policy would not interfere with the passage of other benefi cial measures 
urgently needfed for Ireland. When Mr. Gladstone retirec^and Lord 
Eosebery succeeded lo the Premiership and the Leadership of the 
.Liberal party, Home Eule, to the mimis of Independent Nationalists, 
was practically cfropped out of the programme of that party* It con- 
tinued, indeed, as it continues still, a formal part of J;hat programme ; 

; but action in referlince to it*’ was postponed to other measures which 
were declared more urgent for the’ time froifk the point of view of 
the Liberal party* Instead of appealing *to tlie coilntry on the 
questioii once more after the rejection of tHe Home, Eule Bill of 1893 
by tha. House of Lords, the Gipvei*nmeht of the day went on with 
En^ish and Scotch legislation* with the result that, ^ when at last an 
appeal to the country took place, the election turned almost entiijely 
on other questions. At the same time* the prospect of 'othcgr reme- 
dial legislation for Ireland was^ perfectly blank. Every one, for 
instance, knew that it was absolutely useless to*expeot that the 
House of Lords would agree to a good Irish Land bill introduced by 
a liberal Government. When this change in Liberal policy occurred, 
the Independent Nationalist view' was that fhe .^l^lb-irish alliance^ 
ought to have been dissolved and the policy cJf ‘ blocking the* way ’ 
at Westminster resumed. As in the past, so in the future. ^ 
ininis\ry.is now in powder which is frankly hostile lo Home I^lc- 
In its case, too, the policy yJf ‘blocking the wsij/ ’ ought tolie resor^ 
to if ‘blocking the way would not prevent the passing of 
material reform* /or Ireland which are urgently needed; and 
Eule be immediately obtainable by that means. What, then, is ;thb- 
actaial situation?# It would be the merest fplly for 
attempt to disguise froin themselves the fact that 
some little distatice off ; and, therefore, if there were 
to be considered, the proper policy to be pursued in ParUm 
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Irish Natfei^liet re^ woi^d' ^ by every 

lionoisrai^ to allbiir ho^ng eiae to be d<me 

tberev ^ for National self^governinent w 

satkfieSi^^^^: is* not the whqje case at this zhomeht. Home 

Kule : is not immediately obtainable by any parliamentary metlM)d^^^^ 
while at the same time Jibe Grovernmenfc oflfers several minor benefits 
of a more or less important character. Ought Irish Nationalists at 
Westniinster, under these circivnstances, to ‘blocjj the way * and to 
expect all those minor benefits ? To do so woulcf,jn my opinion^ be 
utter childishness and folly. The Independent party, therefore, are 
prepared, as they showed themselves last sfssion, to adopt a friendly 
attitude towards measures calcjilated to carry out the lesser reforms 
find advantages <»f whi(di Ireland stands so nn»c*h in need, provided 
only that they are so calculated, ^nd not mere shams. • • . 

Next session the* Government are^^ expected to deiiJ with at least 
two Irish que.stions.of first-cTass im}X)rtance. I refer to the financial 
grievance of Ireland and tlie question, or rather group of questions, 
raised in thg report of what has been knowmas the It eces.^ Committee. 
J jet me say a few words on each*. 

Ori^the filst #f^hese two siil:)jeots Ireland is absolutely unanimoufe; 
It has longibeen so, but the light recently thrown on tlie financial 
treatment of Irelryid at the time of^the union and since by the 
Report of tlie Financial Relations ComniiTtee and the Supjdenyfntal 
Reports of various members of that body, has had an immense eflecfc 
in quickening^' popular interest in the mjttter cand directing it to 
practical ends. The lab^st* public movement in Ireland, indeed, is 
that arising out of the publication of documents Teferred tof and 
amongst the w^^hnest suppoiters of this inoi eiricnt are the special 
friends in Ireland oCthe iiresent administration. After the findings 
of the Royal Commission, there cannot be any longer any dispute as 
to the ntain points. ' Gpinioiis may still differ as to the exact amount 
by which Ireland isf- over-taxed ; but that she is ovei -taxed— and that, 
too, by millions sterling a ;>^ear — it will be in vain for Englishmen to 
deny after the pro^uncenient of Mr.^Childftrs and all his colleagues 
bijt two— if, indpea^I ought |.o account one of these latter as a dis- 
sentient in the proper sense of that term. The verdict of the Com- 
mission, in fact, is practically a unanimous one, and its unanimi^ is 
so remarkable a dfrcumstanc^that it necessarily challenges universjil 
attention ancT renders itdmpossible for the*43ovemment to take up 
tow^rda the Irish d in this matter an attitude of indifference 
whichi under other circumstances, any English Gov^ioent might, 
perhaps, be bnly too readily inclined to adojA. EngRsh tTnionists 
especially will fi^M it difficult to imswer the Irish demand by a denial. 
The reason is plain. It is thaCt Ireland takes its stand largelyj though 
not altogether, bn the Act of Union which those politicians consider 
80 sacred and so necessary froin the point of view of Great Britain 
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that they will hot, at pres^/at 

have been systematically violate to ^e d^n 
ninety-^ix years, and Ireland simply asks that 

How can ^glish Unioidsts, with any <X)Miste^^ 
common decehoy, reject such a request ? The faqi that thi^ 
to Ireland has continued so long cannot surely be pleaded of 

its removal even at thie late hour of the day. That it has existed so 
long ought rather to be an additional reason for its speedy removal 
now. But if the prolonged existence of the.grievance be relied on 
at all, then the fact must also be remembered that Irelahd has never 
ceased to protest against it, at all events for the last fifty years. It 
has never let judgimfeift go by default, and now its view of thq matter 
is endorsed not only by its own rejj^iresentatives on the Royal Com- 
nussion of 1893, but by the representatives . jtlso of England and 
Scotland, and even, it may be .said, of tlie Treasury. The only real 
question, as it seems to me, which is now left for debate is not 
whether the grievance complained of exists, but how it is to be 
removed. On this point opinions do differ. I have no hesitation in 
saying (hat I agl-ee with those who maintain that Jitelahd will never 
be treated justly in financial matters till it is allowed to Control its 
own taxation; but, inasmuch ^s that solution of tlie question cannot 
be looked for as an event o'f the immediate future, and as Ireland is 
in m’gent want of immediate relief, recourse must be, had for the 
moment to some other plkn. Two other plans have be^en proposed — 
one for the reduction by some means or other of the existing burdens 
of Ireland, the other for the c’eturn to Ireland annually for useful 
public purjjoses of the sum by which it has been founcl tliat it is now 
over^taxed. It is difficult for any one to pronounce ddgmatically on 
such a point ; but ‘ as at present ad\dsed,’ to use a familiar •and con- 
venient phrase, the latter plan appears to me to possess undeniable 
advantages over the former. It would certainly be easier to carry 
out, and with almost equal certainty it may be said that its effect 
would be more immediately and more directly felt. One word more. 
The settlement of this question, if not altogether matter for Ireland 
alone, is at least one on which the predominant ppinion of Ireland 
ought to be allowed special weight, Irish opinion on this subject is 
not sp uninformed as, perbax)8, some Englishmen m^ be iaclidi^I to 
suppose. In the various ^classes in that country men are to beifqnihd 
who entertain views on this special point which are both wise and 
enlightened,* ahi to pass the opinions of such men over would be 
simply an act of despotism whichvwould not readily be forgotteh. 
Tlie Government will be able to collect those views only from the 

forthcoming discussions in Parliament,*but from the discussions now 
going on; and which are certain to continue for soihe time to come 
in Ireland itself; and if they wish to^give satisfaction, as well as to do 

( 
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justice, ^ expressions of 

the If the injustice 

bf^ point of 

viow-of fegland, in the way desh^ whom the 

rectification will is accompiishedi 

On the question, or group of questions, raised by the Report of 
the ‘ Recess Comiifi^^^^ same unanimity of opihiOh does 

appear to exist amongst Irish political parties. To jud^ 
chief organs of Mr. Dillon’s seciion of the so-calleli Irish party, that 
gentleman and his followers do not at all favour, but, on the contrary, 
look with distrust updh the proposals of the Recess Committee. 
Even amongst the supporters of the Independent Nationalist Or 
Parnellite party Jn the country there seem to few — a very few% 

however, as was shown at the xecent Convention oftth^ party^in 
Dublin — who fear tljose proposals on the ground tliat at least the 
improvements in agricultural methods with which some of those 
proposals are concerned would, i& the end, lead to an increase of rents 
rather than anything else. But the great? majority of Irishmen, I 
believe, thoroughly approve ol^ the main recommendations of the 
committee, and ^do so on the ^grounds that they are just what ^ari 
Irish Parliament vfbuld enact for Ireland, if such an institutihn w'ere 
in existence, that something like what the Recess •Committee sug- 
gests is most urgently needed, and that# the present is a peculiarly 
favourable time for obtaining it, if the Government really mean to 
act on their a\r)wed policy of * Killing Hom^ Rule by Kindness.’ As 
for the notion which seems to j^ossess the minds ot Mr. Dillon and 
bis followers that the carrjdng dut of this policy would kill Home 
Rule, I have on a previous occasion exjaessed iny opinion at length, 
and I need only briefly recapitulate now w^hat I then urged. 
Believing, as I do, *that the* national sentiment in Ireland is inde- 
etructibl^!^ I alia convinced that the more the Irish people are educated, 
the more prosperous they becoiii^ and the greater security they^ 
enjoy that they wdli .reap what they have sown, the stronger will 
their demand grow for national autonomy^ without which no nation 
has ever become r;^rmaAently contented or progressive. Nothing 
therefore, in my opinion, that the •i>resent or any other British 
fJovernment may ot can do#to restore material prosperity to Ireland, 
will ever have thj effect of killing the' desire of the Irish people for 
self-gqVemment. J[f it^w^ere otherwise, it •would be proved that the 
dexnand for Home Rule in the past w^as neitT^er more nor less than a 
eh^, to deserve self-goverhrnjnt. All this 

being so, an<i the necessity for legislative and adminis^ctoive measures 
<?f ah ameliorative tendency^ being urgent, would it not be the utmost 
measures in advance, especially if \here be ground 
toping that they can be immediately obtained ? The questihn, 
in truth, mil not bear discussion. As well might hbjectibn to raised 
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. :•:? ■ it' ^exactly tfc^.llier&e^Be, 

Report answers this 

Our proposal [it soys] is that Parlloment should establish a M 
^ture and ludus^riefi for Ireland, whidi shall consist of a Iloard, with a Master 
Parliament at its head, and be advisedVby a*" Consultative QoutiQil 
representative of the agricultui’f,! and industriai interests of the coiirit^^ Thia 
Pepartment, besides tindeHaldng certain nefw duties hitheito left undischarged, 
should [with some exoeptions which are niientioned] take over the following existing 
departments of the Irish Government : the Congested Districts Board, the Inspec- 
tors of liish Fisheries, the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council, part of 
the functions of the Board of tVorks, the Agricultural Department of the Land 
Commission, the Agricultural Department of the Board of National Education, 
and tlie functions of tlu* Science and Art Denurtment in IrolaiiSi. 

The new Board, it is ftirtlier explained, ‘ ought to consist of not less 
t)ian five members, chosen as the members of the Congested Districts 
Board are chosen, that is to say, with the object *of representing as 
far as possible the different districts and political complexions of 
the country ; ’ the siiecial* value of such a body being &*tated to be, 
firstly, the corrective which it would afford to the liability’’ of ordinary 
permanent officials to sinlj into routine, and, secotJdly, the influence 
which it would ei:ercise in the direction of liberal administration. 
The natxire and fiinetions qf fiie Consultative Council are then de- 
scribed. ‘ The function of this council,’ says the Report, ‘ would be 
(1) to keep the departmept in direct touch with the public opinion 
of those classes whom the work of the Ministry concerned; and (2) 
to dhtribute some of the responsilrility for administration amongst 
these V classes. It might consist of about forty-two ©members, and 
should be partly elective and partly nominated, in accordance wdth 
the jirinciples which have been found 'tq, work salisfactorily in other 
countries,^ To a department so constituted would be«delergated, as 
the proposed absorption of several existing departments of the 
Government would suggest, all matters relating to the promotion of 
agriculture and other industries, including forestry, reclamation, 
drainage, fisheries, and the hundred and ono othe^iv means of liveli- 
» hood which exist in every progressive country in*" thrf world; *and^ to 
carry out its work the new body would bq endowed with funds pro- 
portionate to its needs. ' . . 

The scheme [says the Recess (Committee’s Report] jjs believed tolbe practical in 
its entirety, and calculated to lead not only to economical administratioi^ but 
results remunerative to the State. But oil expenditure considerably grea^, th^^^ 
could be met bV flib funds of the dcpa^ments which it is propoi^d td absorb Would 
be required for its puqmses, especially rft the outset, and during what 
neci^sarily be the e:j perimental stage of its operations. Thfj scale on vvhicii theso 
reqiiireixients would he provided for might depend somewhat on tlie claiiti which , . 
may be established for Ireland by the Royal Coinmissuni qu Finahci^ Belation^ 
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they have any h^ proposals will ineefe Mth general ac- 

ceptance in Ireland; and ifv in fact, their scheme is„ not to turn out 
one hf t^ which in that coimtiy so oft^ 

mark the efforts iJiitish administrators. Pottering attempts at 
reform I proposals showing dktrust of irishmen and their capacity 
for affairs ; and a niggardly provision of funds-^11 those things will 
not only be of no use from any point of vie^, but will show that the 
new policy of ‘ Killing* Home Rule by Kindness ’ is only a very old 
and wom-out policy under a new name. The old discredited methods 
and objects of British administration in Irelaud^ust be abandoned ; 
the new department must be a popular and representatives body ;^a^d 
it must have ample, funds at its disposal. The efforjb to restore the 
ruined industries of Ij^eland and to save from extinction those which 
still survive must, in other words, be a serious one, or it would l^e 

mudi better if it were not undertaken at all. 

® • * 

One fact in addition, in reft;rence to the proposals of the Recess 
Committee,* shQjiild be borne ii^ mind by the Grovemment, It is, net 
Nationalists alon? who have made or advocate them. 'T?ie committee 
consisted of elements of the most diverse charaetA*. Unionists who 
may fairly be said to Represent every section of their party in B*©laiid 
have united with Nationalists not only in setting forth the necessitj' 
for something being don^ on a very considerable scale for the pro- 
motion of the material jnt-erests of their country, but in specifying 
the precise measures whicfi, in flieir opinion, ought to be adopted to 
tliatend; ami their united recommendations have, since their pub- 
lication^ received' the emphatic endorsement of men outside, of wdiom 
I.»ord Dufferin may ])e takeTwa-s a type^ If such a combination should 
be found to liave no w’eight with the Government, even in a matter 
which involves no«political issues whatever, then the less said hence- 
forth about the Unfopist policy of * Killing Home Rule by Kindness.* 
the better. * • 

I have so far ^'SludedP to but two* questions of urgent importance 
fo Ireland, buf others are pressing also, such as the further amend- 
paent of the Land*Acts (the necessity for which cannot be a surprise 
ip the G(jvernrafnt), the satisfaction of the too long denied claims of 
the Gatholies of fyelan^ in the matter of university education, and 
rtform of the system of Irish Private "^5111 Legislation. I have 
alre^y; referred ^^t^ defects of the Land Acts that #tiil remain to 
% Hill of last session * was passing 

, through ; the Commons, the Govenimeijt were expressly 

' apprised of defeats and. w^&rned that the failure to remedy them 

/would to a be the cause of further agitation in the immediate 

future. That agitation is now on foot, and it will continue to grow' 
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THE 

. till it'S' is- seined. ■■ ;lf'^^:;j|^^^toent-,4a.:'noli:^^^^ 

■:iteti(m''«tt^>dil|' Irish', ■i^eseptad^^^ttic^ 

Artihtir ;jBsilfour'r'Wh^ 

■■■"Ghiieif S^ret'^'-at, th« ,:clo8e''of .' ®ot 'Sajlih^r ' . 
■ ."jliedges— ^ ".''(^ia . subject'./ rballjr' /’-pag'biv;iaoi^'^ '■ ccowmw/by^'^'^ ■." 

fruitiou. Forty jcars bave the In& (Mbolica ;I»eh’ stee- 
ring for what is acknowledged by all but the mbie fanatice vl^^s to 
be their right. Hdw much longer are'they tb/wait *^;/ ft 

To the amendinent*of the Land Acts; the queetiott bf 
university education, and the abolition of Ihe pieseht ; system of 
jiassing IjOcal Acts for Ireland, I may add the settletnieut of the 
still unsettled Evicted^Tenants question. If some p^jblic fuhde had 
last session^ be^n provided to facilitate the restoration of the uuforr- 
tunate victims of the' Land War to their homesj the . permissive 
provisions for rekoration contained in the latest J.iand Act might and 
probably would have by this time pitt an end to the trouble. But 
though the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Ijans- 
doiimein 1894 practically* agreed to qmblic money bein^ providetl 
fijr that purpose, in connection withji Permissive ^victed Tenants 
Bin, the' Government of wjiich they all three were%nd are melnbers 
refused to act on that agreement when it chme in its tmm to deal 
^vith the subjeet.j Is it ton much to hope that next session it will 
see the expediency, not to say the humanity,«of a different policy? 

It may be said that tl|p progranome of legislation which I have 
sketched for next* session is a large one — so large, indeed, that 
practical politicians will regard it as impog^il^e of accomplishment in 
its entirety. It concerns higbfy important subjects, I admit ; but I 
deny tliat it is very large in any other sense. Most of the matters 
it embraces are practically non-contentiops, and any measures dealr 
ing with them will most probalJly be non-contentious also, provided 
only they are thorough and constructed dn the liqes that will com- 
mend themselves to Irish opinion. For the contentious measure, oi: 
measures time ought to b<f easily found by a Government supported 
•Ijy a majority of 150 and guided by ordmary inkbMigence in the 
arrangement of business. The Government, in &ct, afid Sts policy of 
‘Killing Home Rule by Eondness’are op their trial. Up to the 
present, perhaps, it may be said that, as far as Ireland is ooncemw; 
neither has had a fair field pr a full opportunity. It will be thq^ 
of the Government itSelf If it has not both 'next session.; It|i^ik/ 
■create both theBeld and the opportunity, if it desireai^3iib^f|||!i^ 
if it does not ^roVide itself with both, the ‘ only concit^tt 
be arrived at is that the new Uriionist policy is no 
old; and that the ‘attitude of Irish Nationalists ,ih aid' 
nbuse of -Cknnmons must be determined; ace<Miini^!^'.;?:o§:|:ft^ 
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PEACE OP 'hcOTLABD 


The hi&i 4 of England is a lidl beta'een two storms. Tim agitation 
■of the last educational struggle has hardly snj)fyded, and the*approath 
of the one which may burst upon us in the sijring isiproduojng a 
friMh tOnse of unrcf t. The period may therefore be treated as one for 
reflectidn, and, above all, «for the mgathering of the experience of 
other communities. Comparative politics is the pursuit of too few of 
our public men, and in the midst of aclual and fierce contest the 
Hluminatfon wliich it may and ought to yield is frankly despised. 
Yet few thingl, afford more gipdanceiii the foimation Of theory^ and 
fewef stih are sO’ helpful in political practice. ’ 

On the subject of education, England suffers from more than 
mere insidarity of ideas. In the chsc-jssions of this year, oothing» 
was more remarkable than the slenderness of reference to point after 
point in thoF e^efienco of people actually withip this little island 
itself, whp live in the eigoyment of a system beside which that of 
YJnglwid is ahd crfide, and under^ which not a few of the 

most ^infuL troubles which afflict 'English educational life,* and 
which have sprung from ecclesiastical rivalry and claims, have 
praOTCally disapimared. S»'0<:chmcn,view many of these present-day 
t^dbles in'England with silent amazement ; while Englishmen wrestle 
fiercely a^ dp not think of looking for,, the helj* 

whi^ iies'abundailtly to their hand north of the Tweed. 


' 'Of those lights hnd lessons, are’it is nof the pbjigc^^ th^ 
present paper ■te“%reat f but any student of the histOijr of fij^e two 
hatibas yotdd^^ it hard to square his of 

history with the •points which have been i-each^ in "!^^land and 
; thyse matters «f ecclesiastical and popu^t aseendency. 

» : Scotland of nmie/ j A i^eo fah 

'stuff his spclai mattiT^s^tri.i^^', "apd lies 
"own' ey^ 'an'eimnfeBt^^ and 

very topichf eduOB^ 

'-p^e, while . all ,;]Englaad''':'is^^^^^^^^^ 

am' hot cladding , rtlm-- co^^omise 
the odd and actual fact. 


nor^ 
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tbat there will fiJl annually to TEhl^ ^ ^ ^ 

sum of 68 |() 06 i. sterling ;^er aeiniim 
Now; how natioiis propose to 

■ Epglahd/^it:iB.;pr6po^d; to give a/preferential -grant:-^ 

• ih atfeendahce' iat,-^ voluntary -sciiobis..; , I do n<rt 
so vdieinehtly put forward for an inci^a^ upifo tius^^^ 
power of fating for th(y)prpose of atrengtiiening the volunti^aeS<i|^^ 
aa a^nst tl^e alleged encroachments <pr tyranny of the Schppl 
syetem;;' My object is simply to ask how do these two it^bnis; of 
il^gland and Scotland propose to® employ an the cause of educatfoii 
these grants of public money ? ^ To &tfbngthen/ says an iSnglishTnan^ 

‘ our vbluntaiy which,’ adds a Churchman, ‘ our Boarcl 

Schools are the dangerous rivals.’ ‘But you don’t tell n&e,’ says a 
Scot^manj ‘ that this can actually be so, because in ouj: country, from 
Shetland to the Solway, ^ have in every parish out School Ifoardy 
and the piiblic schools under the Boards have been so triumphantly 
^ success|ul as to 'abstorb almost, tlife entire energies of the nation, in so* 
for ^ these^^^^^^^^^^ to primary education.^^ Then he proceeds to 

teU ^w> Board system, ^himdr^s s»f yoltinbiry 

schoolsW-bidlt in ti great ceclesiastacal rivalry and atrial— ^ 

one^ disappeared, how in the case of flie Ffee Chmch alone no few 
Jbhanc.iSO schoofs^ the sfctual buildings and fuunishiags and 

ground; handed over joyfully as a free and patriotic gift 
representatives of the peoiJeVand are ao^y administered as: 
public property for national and beneficent ends. Therefore/ it 
in the rough, Scotbhinen could not,. even th^ thpy tried, eopsume 

this mpnby by an increase of a capitation grant to their: x^fonaht df ' 
voluntary schools ; and the notion of endeavouring eithOr to uud^l^^^ 
mine the Board system, or capture the Boal^d Sc^eplB, is; ri 
Scotland not; within the range of sane ideas. Still, 
say, the question has not been answ’^ered, namely, •what, iu'toht^^ 
to the Engiih demands, are , ttie . Scotch^ p^ 
money which is descending on their barren country 
though golden shower ? No answer to tto 
becatu^ the to Scotland stands as a Ipgic^ 

^than-h; plain offer. But-an answer, 

/ hato;tojfee;;made, /^ I wfrl m^e so 

— fodn^ the nation’s history, it^kn ^ ^ 

coiitraiBt; tov:the English .■ P^nposak-^it' 
startling ehbugli. ■ ' ■■■'■';■ '?' ■ ■ ■ ' V/-- 






TSACS OF sdOTLAND 


»ei(loni W Dfever do-oidiiurfittd the 
llhereis, ofeorniM^ l^e&st 
in timktt sedf]^ ef numy pextgooal amt^tioos, ^exk in 
tee tem directed npoa the Unee tB teMcaing, 
imKadteKtion h|» })een regarded not as an inteHecttud titdoing 
todiif^, btit is a liteitaeidl heritage. But tbis^ iiaixoar and this 
petiBiiiw l^sv is not alL For it is cc^ordioatfd' with &r>reaching 
viewp of ttatiOBal tnierest and national du^, under which, the pro- 
of educational machinery should be so complete as to link the 
ll^lettt with the highest in the land, under a By<;tem graded so as 
m yield upon the whole a national jirodnct valuable for and in the 
fisee of the world. I speak, of course, compaiuti^elj ; foi I speak of 
a pour and a barren country, ^Irarsely peopled, with 'but’ little acom- 
meree, inhabited by alien races, aiyd riven into fragments by firths 
and straits and opeu<eea&,*aiul^so of a country in whicii the conditions 
for unity of national plan and purpose u'ould have been pronounoed 
a priori jmpossible. « 

That the first view, wherein learning is represented as chained to 
the w of ’peraonal ambition^ and worldly success -that this view is 
entertained no one need be at the trouble to demonstrate. Jt h) the 


occasion alternately for commendation and for reproach by the 
intelligent foreigner. But that the s'eeond vievJ’, that of national *> 
interest and duty, is deeply imbedded m the Scotch min^, one or two 
instances wid be sufficient to prove. Moie than three hundred years 
ago, the masterful John Kno\ unfmled the standard of this ideal 
before the Lords of (’ouiicil in hr*, first Book of DiscipUne. -On its 
educational s^de, that historic nioimnieni reiKK, now ru tli^r of 
its,own time, as a,bright but vain imagining, and again, in the light 
of Scotjand'^ — or of Britain's — future, as a splendid and masterly 
dWineution of sound national iroliey. Of course w’e must make 
allowauces. Jo the view of Kvioh, the right of rule lay ultimately 
with the spiritual aiathority, and to theological learning every other 
species of leaminjf constantly looked and*bent the knee. But it is, 
strange enougl/ ^t, while that was the trend of his opittioh/an 
opinion formed in a time o? stniggfe not only with an effete religion, 
but with a clamorously eorijipt worldliness which set bim as the 
stondardabeareif^f national* duty on the one side and the nt^fes as 
^be defenders offrersotral aggrandisemeifi^on the other — ^it is, I say, 
atmage mough tliat we find w ithin the {rages of his famous volume 
■ IB. si^temeS>£.^ucatiofl, the' keystone of which was that the nation of 
; #coteind as iteh had the title to (]gmand, aiid to conserve fbr their 
bett ai^ utonort uaaih the«talents of her humblAt to her highest sons, 

* iand that she must Justify tlris demand by making adei^uate provision 
for every stage of tho youth’s educational career, and this again from 
the liuinblest to the highest. ^ • 
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This k iihe scheme, imbedded, is We ^ 

^celefitoetical system, and fiaiMi, tM wi 'wi^W 
outrBasdHMit ^omputeiom Over ^ $cotlai^<l 
extend, and wherever tl^ere was a ohWph WlM be a 
master appointed, able at least ^to teadti jpiaii^^ aat^I the 
tongue ; W in sparsely peopled ooimtry distii<4;)a, the naiBistte 4r 
reader was himself to be the schoolmaster, fi)r tlie children and'yoath 
cxf the parish. Kerens the whole f^stein of parish schools tet 
in embiyo ! • *^ -h 

But Scotland itself haJl been parcelled out under his scheme in^ 
ten or twelve distriets, o\er which were to be* set 8Uperint^<te^( 
who should oversee the entire work, in jts threefold aspect^ of thV 
parochial clergy. Foi«lri»s vehonient desire was to secure the whole 
property enjcJyeJ by the Jlomau ('athfdie Church, and with it to erect 
a great national t»uht ; and the objects of (he foundation were these 
three; the Church, the poor, and edueatton. .Thgse three things 
were interwoven, and the clergy imdei lys scheme ere to become 
the parochial administxatois.of the nation’s gifts to its jjoor^and the 
parochial overseers of its Aiork among tlio young. Thus the broad 
baiJes*of the ideas of paioclujil Jietion, oavering everv portibn ot^ th(‘ 
soil of Scotland and e\ cry soul iiitlnn it, weie laiS, Bat, as the 
ecclesiastical scheme reached a lygher plane in the functions of the 
•superintendents ivHo iicie pftced ovei distiiets gi Scotland, moving 
liither and |jhither in the exeicise of their fu1u‘tions, but quartensl 
pribcipally at one chief toan, so ^as the educational Scheme also 
to rise fo a liigher plane. Tlie secoiidai^ ^duca^ion of Scotland 
was toi)e attended to in the d^stiict of each supeuniendent, where 
colleges were to be elected, and each of these he with detf^rmin^ care 
marks out as not to be the nnort for one class onjy of the pojyiqjn- 
tion. Thus secondary college education Vas to l»e a national IjjBifitage 
free tC every clasps down to the poorest. • » ♦ 

. ^ o • • 

\nd further, we think it expedient, that m ovenc notable toa% and especiaUis in 
the t6uu of the Superintendent, tjicre be erected a Colledge, in which th^ Artis, at 
least Xog^iok and Bethorick, togidder with the Tongues, he read be suflioieut 
MaiRtotis, for whomo honest stipendis must be appointed . provieioun for 

those that be pSore, and lx* uocht able by them stlfib, nor by thoix fremdisT^ t6 be* 
sttsleued at letteris, CNX^eciallio suche as come frome Tiaiidwart* 

V ^ 


<ac&vi^ of the national Ryatetn, and <leterinin\>d 
the drcAt schools called universilieb being vith 

that^ Ajrt io leavnyng.’ Hei-e, indeqi, we • 
orders itOiQ the man whom we reckon to baVe had tu> dbMIi 
vfounding our «ivil libeities: * , * k ' 

\ I ‘ 
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X- ' 

I'ttrfUi 


MmOA^nmAi ^SA<m of Scotland 

'>' Jf. ' j. (' . , • . 

— x.x*3Lw?.f|uii^jjyi^ IjMtW ftder, of vlwt ostote or condition 


JOlf 1^ e*]ieaiii]iM in tludr youih- 

up dbidr children in ^eomyiif and 
diny Bdt W permitted to aidhr thair cluldtnn to 


W 'M. J«>. -««*-•*»> 1... *». 


oat 


The kingdom of Sootlnxtd v«« to be the 
iiihetitor thftt yob beet In its childre^, to train, to oonserre, to 
de\’elt|i, end to use it. The schools were to he*viaited, the apt pupils 
to be ifelnoted, to be lifted to the secondary schools, and thWagaut — 
afU^f a lEceeh selectibn— to the universities ; and the State ooeneers 


(who Were the foremnneis of H.M. Inspectors of Schools) were prac^ 
tiealljr to determine whether ’ the children piust eathir proceid to 
farther knawledge, m ellis tlica must be send to sum handie*eraft, or 
to sura othir profitable ewidse.’ 

Tlius the schepie was framed, a g aded scheme, a universal 
scheme, and a scheme in the details of nhicli, if ortc nere to enter into 


them, one would lie struck b}’ the mastefly giip a Inch Knox possessed 
of educational needs. JVf e'Peij sleji the jxioj as they are lifted are to 
liave siieeial^ttention, if n<;ed la* sjiptial jnovisiou : and paiticulai 
<are is exeici«l^d in the case of those nho coiho M>m the country 
districts, £he plan of what 1 have elsewheic calhxP ‘ distance bursaries ' 
l>efng actually aducgbnited. Inijiotf ion at each stage is lool^ed after^ 
so that the secondaiy'stbools and the universities shall liave brough! 
into tJiem enly thhse Who are fit to bi‘ tliere taught ; and thus the 
elements of passjiorts pnd inatrii illations such as iijijHiai in*tbe most 
modem schemes are iill*iii Kfiox's Bmk of Dt helpline-, and qjiove all 
stands the mmsideraiiou which vitli flim was consuming and supreme, 
ni^mely. the comfoit of the ('ommonwenlth. 

Tf ibei be fund apt to leflelis and IcaiDynp, then may tin i not (we maum, 
neathit tlio lanis of the iicbe, nor vit the soma oi the pooro) be iieranttit to ngect 
loamyng', but must^ be cbargeit to ciyitiqew tkair siudNUl mi thnt tHe Commouit- 
iMalMa fflMiy iUre aomc tun/oi 1 Ay , 


It may be ^aid that this .scheme tfas rejected by tbu I^ords of 
. Council, altbpdgV passed^ by the *P>rIcsia8tical Assembly, ft ^>1^0- 
donbt, trae ; but it is also true that it has become no viUn Iblmnlary 
m Scotland, but a constant and serious aim, ftrmilhur to ibw |[Kneta] 
mind ableast,&n all those 'elements which ->even in modem ^ee- - 
elevate add stinwlata and mould our ntftipnal idealc. ' 

to^a^TOsh page in Scbtland's jeducatimal The 

the devolution settlement, and prienstdatbe^^wbr when 
^ WM t&prived of her separate Parllftmeht, tde p^ilqii^^tbat i«, 

jpH OOUBtituti^^ government under one sovereign, ^md wi^ A aeparate 
'’^tattonal l^ktuie add executive, was Scotland's legislative golden 
age. midft of it the Act of 1686 was passed, by wlddh ft was 

ovdaiitra 'that every parish in^ the realm should provide a commodious 
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ms NISETSmm CEJ^IJST Jm. 

' ' ^ ' 
iichoolbotise, and should st soodMeitte 
Eoehwiasiaflal tuteli^ hod obvioafiliy Ito.jdW of 

natioiui} duty ^remained, itod the dlitj^VM 

the medium of a tux upon the ]a»d SotttlMlI l&euqili^ growis 
abupst hysterical iu his enthusi^m eref this trh|iib« m douht, 
following as it diihthe main lines of Kuo«*s priipaxy^heine» wroti^ght 
untold beuefit to the kingdom, and he goes tlue length of saying : 
‘ Before one generation laid ]^i{u>Hed awa% it began i^o be evidaut tiiat 
the common jieople of Scotland were 8ai)erior in intelUgenoe to the 
common people oi any ottei country in Europe^! ’ 

But so at least the system stood until our own day, and the great 
Act of 1872 (which was mufli in advance, on crucial points, of Mj. 
Forster’s of 1870 f<> England) took tlie Scotch position as it 
existed, tmd in creating School Beards simply modernised the 
machinery whereby these parish schools were managed. So effective 
indeed had they btcomc lliat for genoratiflns ll»ey jvero the pride of 
the country, and in many instances the direct feeders oi the 
universities. « ^ 

One word here ti])on the vexed question of religious iustruction. 


The ‘ con^ironu'.e ’ was not effected diiectly by the Statufe, but has 
been arrived at by the good sense oi the nation. The Statute neither 
enjoins nor forbids such teaching. As in England,.what it does — 
• although in much Simpler tefms — is to secure ta the child freedom of 


absence from ‘religious instruction, and secihity against any dis- 
advantage on account of that absence. The Instruction Is only to be 
given at*the beginning or end of the schoof day, ancj the inspector of 
Hchoolwis to have no duty with^egartf to it. The manner in which 
this ^use has been worked throughout Scotland is suttstantidly as 


follows (I speak in the briefest and mo&t general ^erms) : — vha sqpre 
industri^ centres tlie instruction is conhsed to one hodr p^ week, 
say from nine to ten of a Monday morning ; in others tiro or more 
first half-hours ; ir? country districts frequently the (first half-hour of 
the five week days. In some centres the Bible is read, and such 
questions only put as will %nable the teacher to s^ that the child 
understands what be is reading*. Nowhere is ,|^^|^te doctrinal 
teadiing thought of. In some* centres and in country disfricts, 
particnlarly in the North, besides Bible-reeding the quesriofis of the 
Shorter (Jatecliism are learned by rote. ‘Tliat little idocamiaiit is & 
compilation made by the Jllfestminster divin<% and is professedly a 
compend of Bible teaching, with Scrijitural preO^fif by bliji|j^ 
and veaae, attaibed to each priqiosition. The leami^ bf 
Catechism in public schbula is slqvly disappearing. Ijt, howar^, IS 
as difiercsr|i from Bnglish Catechisms which we have Steni and i 
of, as day from night — being, as I say, a'compeiUl‘of Scripknal' 
maxims verified to hand, and u^ion the broad mein suh^bot of hwisn 
duty. No child could learn from it that there was such a a$ 
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Vt^pKiy, or Or levoti Oiotoh or DiK6t>nt. Tho School 

settW, with 883i8t«nce of the teachers, 
witpC «)i^ how lattoh bf this instraetion shaU he given. Were dog- 
Uflctiet^'luQg, in Ihe ordinary controversial sense, to be introdnced, 
it would have to he done in the light of day, and no School Board 
which attempted it eould hold ofBce in Scotland foramontli. 'Wliiln 
a comparatively small number of voluntary schools still remaia, the 
large mass of the p)pulatio» is contend with tlja popular and public 
system, so much so that it may be stated Jbroadly and emphatically 
that such a thing as ^ religious difficulty is never tieard of in Scotland 
from Shetland to tlie Cheviots. Upon the School Board>i there are 
representatives of almost aU the churches, in couclnsion. it may be 
said, that wcte llie nialter to be settled ifo^ for the first time in 
Scotlatid, it is \eiy (|ne«‘ti<mabIcindeod whether the public voice and 
the religioufl sciis^ of tlie nation •w^oulti at this thne of day cprant 
even the guarded cwid indirect p<‘iiiu'^sion to teacli religion in the 
public schools, and would not rathej Ic4i3§ that duty frankly and fully 
to the <y:clusi\e care of the chuiches.^^arcnts, and the individual 
conMcience. A growing st»ction «)f the puWie holds that if the com- 
proiui^e is iibl^ppjnly lainj'K’tcd with tlie question \^ill l 4 ave*to*be 
settled on the grounds of Iroth strong religious anjl jrolitical jwinciple, 
in the direction 1 have indicated. « lUil until the compromise 
threatened, the bubjeci need not be ojrened. Enough ban be^n said,; 
however, to give in •hufticient outliiu^ a sketch of how the entire 
nation of S%tland is ta^ught, and how the still eulstaniiin^ English 
difficulty fills S(K)tlaii(l ^vtfl a^<*onstaiit and impatient wonder. 

Into the general educational Mhtnie. covering the entire •area of 
Scotland. anS reaching directly to every child and eveiy home in the 
kingdom, conijJuUion sent no shock ah*l came with no surprise, and 
upon it the 'grant of full jilfi/ment of ‘-oJicKd ])en(‘e and fees fitted like 
a glove, ft is national in the tiuest beiise ; it is ^nder dfrectjvoiiiilar 
management ancf control ; it isniniver^^al, compulsory, and free. It is , 
l||^\o rival of practically nothing, because m tbc midst^f a people cor- 
dially loyal to tlie.princijiles of representative management it embraces 
.practically ev^n^’iliing. lathis one fact lies tlie secret of adminis- 
trative siiocess and of national ])eace. Herein also will be found the 
explanation of that vast* and striking difference between the ^uca- 
tional positioi* reached by England and Scotland to-day. The 
rivalries and jeakiusiw, the fierce clamouVfor levelling up and level- 
ling down> with all the clerical paraphemijia of picturesque disous- 
riOft-^the ehild receiving, as little for itself and as mfldh, for the game 
aa the footbttll in a Kugby maul-»-to find file analogue to this in 
England in 1896, Scotchmen must go back aud» back to at least 
1843. And%Iie analogue is im}>erfect, for of the' schools then 
founded at the Disriiption, 530 in number, so truly were they an 
educational rather than an occlcfriastical agency that, as we have 
mentioned, they have all dis^pi)eared, and in 150 cases the very 
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, i^esam^' ^ 

■■ -ih^^^ijpr mde^'.6i6tii;^i^mg^ 

: '.aiid^^fios^.. .grea^ ^ideals wliic^'y^c^-liis' ■ 
crfher words, the %ot<dxman--dJaat f^krewd citizeiiv ; ^ 
person with metaphysical leanings— has an immediate . 

use for the coming grant of money. He goejs feacfc^- a^ 
to his cherished ideals, and finding that they have 
realised for the nation’s benefit in primary education, he talfea ^ 
sion ' to say that he v*iIl“ now^ complete the great natloira} task, and 
free ®the eiftire system, from the primary school up through the 
secondary and the technical college to the universities. 

the secondary schools aiyi se*condjiry siibjects are con- 
cerned, no inconsiderable progress in the direction of freedom from 
fees has already been made. School Boards have been ^telligent 
and enterprising, the Department sympathetic and helpful. This oa 
tbl; one lyind while on the other Parlfcimeiit lias rjpf been stingy, 
and there is in fact from what are known as the Residue and Equi- 
mlent Grants jmid to S<*ntland jyiportioned suni» wldch reach ^figure 

^of bver«100,000i, p^i^r annum.* No portion of tl>ese latter sunis, how- 
ever, is dedlUited directly to the payment of *fees, and the result is 
twofold. The obstacles of poverty and distance — specially strong, 
speciaily great in a country like fSco^lancf— remain ; and so long as 
no iiafSoiJal attempt is made^io remove those barriers, Secondary 
schools and secondary departments will be in advance of the demand, 
and to that extent will fail. Not that the demand, in the sehs«\ o-f 
longing and ambition, is not there ; but* the sacrifice of tlie iim and 
labour of the child is great to begin with, and W'hen to that is'itdded 
the burden of school fees and of maintenance at a distance from thmr^ 
homes, it is torffcgreat to be borne. The educational career of cluMren^^^^ 
of even the most approved Witness is brought to a plose j the entire 
nation is the loser ; Knox’s ideal, the national id^>,has not -been, 
realised; what should have been the opportunity for all 
narrowed to the jierilous chance of the few w^ho, by foree or by 
audacity of character, and often through want and trial and 
can ‘ break their birth’s ii\rfdious bar.’ But Scotchmen are 
enough to thihk that ‘ ijividious bars ’ and * evil 
no^place- imtte pelicy, of the Commonwealth'.', ■ 

■ ' While -.it - is lid doubt* true', as piatters ■ stand 
and:tbc|lfii^l edu|Jation has not-yet .been'‘’TeacKei4;-'ih|^j^ll^i!iJ 
nati^al;''dcale, still ' three' ■points Itave t jj 

of ■ 'advance towards.Tealising^ the 
of the ancient Burgh schools, as cenWes of sdic^n^Sii^ 
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,,;h»8; -the 
.to; 

. , And 

oyer tlie couni^^ 

reeelit^ Exchequer. Thfs actoon^has di^fey 

it there has been ihade in sevei^^<^^ 
a cpihiij^us 'attetnpt^^^^^^^ definite territorial limits to cqnst^et a 
plan -^Meh, not aloiie by payment of fees, but by a^ell-timed eticoti- 
rageinfents both to school ah4 scholars, and even by distance bursaries/ 
has brought the bcnehts of secondary instnution within the readh of 
every home in the district so ti'atched over.. To ule only for i)nce 
the har^kneyed irietaj)lior of the bridge tetween the primary Schools 
and the universii;ies»~the* plan of the bridge has long been ready, 
but the work which should have gone on from its foundation to its very 
keystone a unit and a national work 1ms been left to partial effort 
or occasional adventure. Here and there the pillars of the founda- 
tions,have*bec^ jaid and reared, and now and again a venturous plank 
has l3een thrown across the stream; but at last our opportunity 
has ar^en to strengthen, solidify, an^ complete tCe structure, and it 
has arisen not a moment too soon, for, K either the saving oS Intel- 
leetual waste or the •maiiitenanee of commercial suprJinacy be our 
eLim^the nuttov^s pr()gr(hH lie^s • • 

This, then, is. the usc^o whidi in .Scotland we desire (o* put the 
expected golden shower. Details I. have not dealt with, thiaris not 
the place for\liem ; but this I will venture to affirm, that if the fiat 
of «Her Majesty’s jGovenmieiit went forth in its favour, the scheme, 
with, 05 even without, the tiiil of an*Executive Commission, could be 
equipjfed, sysf^^iatised, popular, and at w^ork, w-ithin three months’ 


;,|tiine. ■ . \ ■, ' ■ 

Never was such an opj)ortunity for a Scottish AImistei\ Every- 
thing lies to his. hand. And the omens? are favomable;: for^^ 
^Ifoui* 6f experience as*head of the Ediicutibnal;;^^ 

ment Commission is invaluable, and his serdees in that 
be always^ gratefully resm^bered by his countiy. * 

The Jate Sfr John Seeley, speaking somewhere of the 
4|^derice o^^ as a great military Tqid nayal power; 

/ Jh^ 0 be the world’s Jtome, might at; ^ 

so sure of that : we have taugl^ 

.and ;'culture,^like ;the;*iuiniti/.Ss/iii''; 
a h^^ confiroiits us, viz. tp keep om: people 

^ technically trained, so thj^ 

with gravity, find Mr. Chamberkm 

£ 




■'. ■■i^iiiid' ;Switze^^ ,. in :the- . 'practical, effect' . 

conceptiohs. To u|e even Knox’s words, before any ^risdns 
to handicrafts, or other jgrofitable exercises, a just educatibn^^^ 
imay of the realm both time 

opportunity for ‘ that studie in which thei intend ohoaffie 

Commoim-weaUh.’ ^ ^ 

the contrast. Enghind is still on the old raclc of the 


ptoyem of tleiftentary gchool management by Church or Board. The 
use w^hifeh England proposes to m%ke of a fresh grant of h^f a million of 
pounds sterling per annum is to contribute ft to tWs problem, whether to 
its wlution or to its acuteness remains to be seen. Whereas Scotland, 
having settled and buried tjiese disputes, and surveying tl^p needs of 
itsxpeople, if they are to be a trained and skilled democracy, declares 
share, namely 68, OOOZ. m year, to be strengthening, 
vt^ and the freeing, of secondary, technical, and university 

instru<5tion, and^^ under ojjportunities which will pene^te all 
^ rahk« <>f society, «ftid reach fb the remotest home. 

it should be thought feasible to suggest, that a 
schepae of tiie abows kind should not stop shpft of, but shftuld mbrace, 
the universities, may be sufficiently surprising to fjie English mind, 
Bukxthe sui^rise is abated wh%n it is considered how very different 
the ifour Seotch Universities are in their plan and pftrpose, and, in 
particular, in their relation to the body of the people as a whole, from 


the aniaent institutions of Oxfoipd and (?f Cambridge. These^taud m 
d serene air, removed from the hum and conflict of daily Hfe, the 


orthodox resort of the nobility an^ gentry; those <n the^midst of 
nation’s everyday needs, in a humble though a vigorous a^ 

Rugbys dr of Harrows as their natural feeders, but in 

direct contact with the ordinary parish and seconcjai^chodis. ; And 

so the proposal to make education in Scotch Universities 

plain corollary of 4 record which covers thb primary and c^ prb;^^^ 

which cover the secondary schools. The 'students Of Scotch 

ties attend their classes aqd* live where they wi/.! ; they ar£ not fbr0^ 

to incur the expense or ^affect the style of residence 

sons of the wai^hy. No mconsideiid^le pre^ortion of So^ 
are the sons of poor meh ; and n <4 inconsiderable 
annual:. 9 ln^ge; is: -.Fpr maay;of ;'4|hb^ 

.zeal-. ;fpr: culture, occupy^'the .humblest^ oft:lodgin^-:;Jd;:i^^ 
towns; and almost literally is ft trim tha^ 
a little oatmeal — emerging by-and-by.ho^vbr, to becomeife^ 
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■■ .' it. ' cim^ iii|K>in"1^ 

X "haye- 

. b^w0^;:t5^ SOfiOOL per, annum. . ■ ^ '. '*' • ■'' ■■.. 

J ^ to take but one step at a 

to i(^ali^ib and technical colleges alone^ leaving univ^i^ 

ties ^Oria^ treatment ; but as surel^ as we have obtained: 
edocatioh at the beginnings and are now, we t^n^tt, to obtain it at the 
middlef so surely will the schemfe be rounded, and completed by^our 
obtaining it at the close of the educational career. • 

One remaining question* no^ unimportant, presents itself, namely, 
what woiild be the effect of these proposals upon the teaching prbf<^- 
fiion ? An^ again it is necessary to point the contrast. Under a sy^m 
of School Boards universal ana ijopularly elected, religious t^fe are 
unknown. *tleligjouB denominations are in Scotland as 
blackberries, and teachers, I suppose, belong to all of them. The 
man wl^p looks doun uj^on his felloy citizen as a dissenter is rf rare> 


creature^ He has to do his murmuring in private * w- ere he to^speak 
his sentiments aloud, 4ie w'ould simply ticket himself i Dogberry. 
Thus ; the teSwihing protjj^sion is a fair* and open field, and ho 
church would dare to claiqi Scottish teacher as its attache Or its 
hack. The traditions thht cluster round the office of the old parish 
dohoolxnaster ire mostly those of respectable social standing, aftee-^ 
tionate public regard, and no little culture. Dotheboys Hall reads 
to us like a cruel foreign rbiruince ; I do not think there ever was a 
SodttisB Sqiieers. 

have been fortified and the status of the 
profession immensely raised since the introduction of School Boards. 
The scliOTlinasters themselves take the* liveliest interest 
, secondary brai^ special subjects, honours in which 

scholars mark the teacher a professional success. And ;% 
doubtful that the better e<}uipiment and the gradMg 
topmost national bound will still fuither strengtl;ien 

mark him, as he ought to W markeb^:;^ 
of 

the . liimS;of;^ad'i^$bi^^ 
will ,IeM'.'-M^ 
point; after- pc^ 
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^kGLI0 ENTEHPmsk 

In Persia, more perhaps tHiii in any pther Eastern conntj^^levente 
inh^e slowly, and, thoicgh changes are as frequent there as; Elsewhere, 
it is not till the measure of time hats been well filled that wft redis^^ 
how th« old order has indeed ch^ged and made«place for the 

The circumstances attending the asssfssinaiionpf the late Hasr-^» 
Din Shah of Persia have been already so fully described elsewhere as 
to need no recapitulation, fcut it is improbable that people |n England, 
travellers though they may be, and as familiar perhaps many of them 
as the writer himself with the seenescand varieties ofipersian life, can 
reali^ to what extent or with what intensity the death of the late 
^ifah and the posing of theorems of government into the hands 
of eldest son ‘Muzaff er-bd-T)in have affected Persia and its people* . 

‘ The King^s dead— long live the King ! ’ such was the cry as far back 
as May last which rang through the length and breadth of the land, 
andj Whiite telegraph and mounted messenger wer^ at work Cioiiveying 
across desert tracts and ilhk^pt roads the perhai)a not too welcome 
ne^rg'uf this announcement to his successor, then Vfili-ahd or heir 
apparent, in the solitude of his palace near Tabriz,,.some three hundred 
miles to the west of Tehran, the capital 'ivas convidsed* with feeli^^^ 
of anxiety and doubt as to what might be the outcome of thelbaic^ 
and, while some hesitated and some drew back, the v^y suddeimeas 
of the event, coupled with the sagacity of Western counsdlfl^^^^ 
the loy$d cordperation of the Imperial Bank of Persia, enableid : those 
in power to safeguard the rights' of the absent ahii to xnaiu'^ 

tain order and good government pending his somewhat leisurely 
progress feoin Tabriz to Tehran. And so* unnaoved, as becto ttie 
stoHUity of to Eastern potentate, *by the storm of pfesing evetiis^^^^^^ 
unshaken by the unexpecitdncss of Ms ad vent to power, 

Din :^8sed in solemn progress to his capital and occupii^ 
thes:^rone.af his:tocestorB.''^ And now,; as^ was 
the, ji«^,^the wheel offDrtune.hjis again ' turn ad . 
gmd^;'£he..su^ to the'^ throne ^and stayed’f^^W^Mi^^ 

of^3^;|^d?disorder,' has lost its cunning, 

.Sw%4||Etfiav^ Grand ;yizier,'' the mo8t |ipwer^f^ 

enlighten^. m.an throughout the - 
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:'A^.^|ifefiE|^l|pi|:;^^;,vjS3^^ of ' iiew/Mte^teiris ' 

; aa^;? <|p ij ^3| |Btl||^|i^^ ^'^n£|b<^;;^tiarai^^ / 

8j)¥^0M%:need0d: 

satiafedatm ■the. ‘.(^wix;;«f brigtit^';: 
' anticipation;' ';the'',' signs ■ (^';.<»in.iBg.'. 
devit^n«®t »xif of ’the walije of the ciidlfeing 

infln^ilco of .the ^est on Persian men and things, ^hioh cannbt^itt lead; ; 
too better; mntlB»l Understanding and the liveRer lnterchange of id<^, ' 
Aj|^;:fK)*d( other considerations, such as the political outcome bf 
these^Ov^nts : and their inhuenpe on the steategical position Op Peniia 
as a ndhtral state or as a useful ally, all of which great problems^oill 
no doubt, in the fullness of time? he ably dealt with b;^ those compe- 
tent to guide the destinies of the wofld and settle the fate of kings, 
there are other mjtteps of ^ humbler and perhaps more profitable 
character which may well merit'the attention of an English commer- 
cial pubUc,^ I^t us, then, leave diplomacy to the diplomatists and the 
fate of kings to those who mak’e them, and inquire, in the first pla«Se, 
how' the imifiediate condition of the country is likely to be am^liortded 
by the changes wtiich have so recently occurred, and, in tlie second 
place, in what way and to what extent the same changes are likely to 
iuflueneo our interests, as a commercial nation in our dealiiig& With 
Persia and the Persians.' 


lu the place, tlielk^ there have Ijeeu moments duiing the last 
five or sht years when the ibost sanguine well-wishers of the Country 
have felt despondent, and liavelwen jittle short of predicting the 
epeedy dissolutton, which" must inevitaCly follow' the chaos of disorW 
and ^nancial embairossment into whicli the country seemed to. have 
simk--n^omertt8 when authority has been set at nought and the 
Central ^v^rnraent powerless to cope with provincial insuboriinatibn 
—moinents When a hungry populace, with its fields ravaged by lbeusts, 
has through iobal mismanagement Ireen driven toactsof rtotandgbdition 
as a means of low'ering the price of bread— moments when foreiM;mer- 
ehants have desjjprii|d of flie settlemefit of their long out^ndiug^i^s, 
and their glievaaees, enhance*d by thetall in silvered ei wnmeirOTnj 
natibu, have tempfed theinp to withdraw from the oountiy altbgefei^ 

. ^^Ppily is ^ Ipnger the case. A dsussnmabA^^^^has hb^^euv 

righted themsel ve8^melmw;;im "aBiy-i i ai l y' 
.,i^||^P^8.ha®pens thatmerything;®)®!^ him;':irl^;.wi^i:80vm ' 
.:|:etste.,^^i|^'-iar^.::npt wmting in, the history.' of ■.,t;^''i|^;’db|ade''to 

'if .giveU'Sketehi of 

to dwell- 

wwdered'. Shah.>;; '^iM^'many 

oabnih^, ^ 




feisbedye 

i§ a 2mm with *am exbra(»&iit^ oa|^^ 
^jiforfc-,-; His^tact as^'^pitieiioe . 

''<<^«am8tanceSi' '■;He;:yraS indeiy3gable'VlvUe’''iii..-b&:efe*r !: 

(Bter r^nained tmanswered, no request was 
of bubIMe origin, hampered by the disadvantages of ' hut^ 
ahd^^promising antecedents, heraised himself to pToimnenOe;|% the 
^^cise of «ind!Omitable energy and < perseverance and became at the 
age of thirty-f 9 ur Prime Minister of the Empire. His Ipc^ituin, 
owing, to the plurality of offices centrednn hi§ person, was prOlbibly 
nniqae in the history of modem Cabinets. He was. at one and the 
satne time Hrand Vizier of the Sliah, Minister of the Hiterior, hfinister 
inajfl b^ Affairs, Difector of the Customs, Head of 

1be.TreaBary, Master of the Mint and, .Governor of the Persian Gulf 
Ports. He did most of his work himself, and the extraordinary thing 
is bow he ever got through it. Though rich he had frequent and 
heayy. calls on his purse, and tbe crowd of incjigent petitioners, the 
haltr Hie maim and the blind, who daily thronged his door and never 
ielb empty-handed, sufficiently attest his .generosity. » By virifcjae of r 
hiii position he possessed unlimited auoYicijdty, the only sab^ion 
atinbhing to his acts being the word of flie Shah himselij and in a 
coimt^. lilie Persia, where thfe office is merged in the mdiyidual, the 
Sadr-azam’s personal infiuence made itself widely felt for good. ;Hie 
post is ubt to be filled up for the present.. He wdll be hard tQ<replace, 
and# shouM-he ever come into office again, his return to fjow^iyould# 

I venture to think, he universally .considered asobeneficial to the 
countryv'-^r^-': . . . . ■■ 

The newCabinei is promising. Mohsiri* Khan, Mushir-ed.^i^wleh, 
formerly Persian Minister both iii Ijondon ahd Viens^a# and fcor 
years rPersmn AndiaBi^ad'or at CDnstantibople, holds me |Hi>#f<;^e of 
MinlH^r fin FoleSgn Affairs. He was till recently MiUistet df Justice 
and 'Commerce, His long residence abroad has ibibued,:,£^' ^ 
European tastes and taught him the value of ffireigp iUtei^^ 
well-educated man of pleasing address and speaking 

'he;fse^nei|^y'well fitted : for the i> 08 t-.,h© Uow.,oecm^;;fipi^i|^;t 
; ' ffiledvantages of .the ^ present .sjiwteitii' . of 


has a' free ■ hand ■ and .receives ■ encs6v|^ 
;■ forward ■ . the ■ pr’oaperoos 
the Cabinet are 


forward -.the ■ prnaperoas 

of' thev'Cabinet • are.'-^!i|tiitb«^^ 
"Telegr^^^ who now holds tlie 



'T^^|^i|^;;||^i<j|^^|^^ "He iiifia;»>.thSii'^iii^\a#E 

has since - |)een'':cr^tM;a\|^#.£i^~^^ 
He i]i a;iais§£^i!i^ eulight^iuant and commailiense, thohg^i liha 
inosfc l^i^ei^auSj d^ iio ^Touse to action. Slbbass Mirza HudhSaa^l 
brot}]^ of ttie b for thirty years of bis life in esjla ai: 

trading the displeasure and jealousy of his reigning hrothet’k 
He a^^recalled towards the latter end of the Ja^e Shah’s reign and a 
recohcimtio%was effected. His Jast official post a'as that of Hoveinor 
Of Ghijjani: 

WIithout being too^ sanguine about the realisation of all the pro~ 
jects bf. improveuTent enumerated in the Shah’s recent proclamation, 
we have at least good reason to hope that the new Ministry will inakO 
many chaifges for the better.* The Shah proito-ses to abolish the 
yearly sale of ppblic offices, and the Council is to Ije reorganised, .the 
Shah liimself aAing as President. It will be reradttelled on a 
European basis, and its busine&s conducted in a nfanner more siiitrr 
able than be.fore ’to the requirements ef modern civilisntioii} and 
M^stern policy. The system of departmental governorship is one 
which spiely awds radical reformation. IW is the cu.st6m in Persia 
to appoint new governors^arly in tlie various provinces inter which 
the Country is diviJled. TRe caiWidates offer their j>re.sents of money, 
or ‘ ^shhesh.’/o the Shall, who, accor^ng as the offer is goodor bhd, 
issues or withholds hi.s firman or royal warrant. The governorship, 
therefore) goes to \he highest bidder. The disadvantages of the 
system are obvious. The result is in any case calamity for the pro- 
vince whidi the n§w governor is^ called upon to administer. ' First, 
the Siam required foi’ the ‘pishkesh’ has to be raised, in the gene- 
rality bf cases, by a loan alt an exorbitant* rate of intere8t.ii T^ 


paid down in before^ the governor^leaves the capital, i^^then 

proceeds in gr^at state and by slow marches, gen^lly acebmj^K^^ 
by some 400 or 5(X) retainers and their servants, to his ^st* 
loan and interest are recovered by a system qf forced taamtibh’. 
profit has *to* be njade in addition, and funds itfe 
jOtiSpeys^d the year’s expenses of the ^vernbr, wlib al^o endeavours 

make" a- lafger, 

' .pst for 'two ..yeaas'-^ihtiSfi^eis^V:; ;h 

are disastrOU8vtQ:.;i^;i;pb#8<tetV-'^^^ 
■ governor:- ; anS^^i^ ; 

-altered yithontfe' <Frect,'cb*k»p«i^^ 



1^8 , Jan. 

. tnj«i^;;;&ear rider ' ^takeft^ 

£Uling.:rliif^ro^:;^^o(>fi)^ 

;■ . pr^OE^reJ. 

^ ^ more especially as regards 

natives, leaves xnucli to be desiredr a^d it is grWtl;f to 
the ncfitnination of the Mushir-ed-l>owleb to tbe post of 
Fo^^ Affairs may 5ead to a codification of the laws, orj possibly, to 
the introduction of *th^ Code NapoliSon, adapted, as ;in T^key, to 
Mohammedan usages, in criminal and comhiercial feibi^ 
to the institution of a proper commercial tribunal, as 
the adjudication of mixed commercial causes between natives and 
foreigners, . The present Minister fca* Foreign Affairs iss oh advocate 
of the judicial system in vogue in Turkey, and sh 9 i-tly after Ms return 
from (k>n8tantinople,*w'liiI^ Minister of Justice^ submitted proposals 
for remodelling the courts and the system of judicial administration, 
'i^d forming it on the basis adopted in Turkey, where the existing 
la^s, as far as foreigners are concerned, are excellent; it is^ only their 
adhjfinistration which is bad. The latp Shah was, ho\Yev®r, un willing 
to ■sanction s6 radical a movement, and the matt^ dropped.* The 
waoi of a proper Cbmmercial tribunal for mixed causes is greatly felt 
ih’ present* litigation between natives and foreigners 

is referred to a sort of amicable arbitration committee, comjKjsed of a 
member of the Persian Foreign Office, kn^n as the •President du 
Bur^rB des Contentieux or Keis-i-Divan^^Muhakemmat, assisted by 
a delegate from the "X»egation, und^r thfe protection of which the 
foreigner whose interests are concerned may happen , to be. The 
presence of the delegate is necessary to form the tribunal. No de-^ 
cisiou is valid unless given before ami .signed l*y him, and, if dis- 
satisfied with the nature of the proceedings, he may retire^ and so 
dissolve the court. The Presideidi is not necessaj-ily a man ve^ 
in coiamercial law. He adjudicates on the matter in dispute by 
light of his own common sense, aided by *the foreign 4®l®g^te, ®,nd, 
if he thinks fit, calls in thi’ee or' four merclfants fro^ the bazaar to 
act: assessors or give their -opinipn. ‘The result is a rough antt 

ready justice, aijd frequently, though net always, a veiy; equitable 
^settlfement. But the disadvantages are great. Infinite time is lost 
in delay^ and correspondenee before the matter in, dispute is h^^ 
all. Witnesses, though summoned to attend, do 
incumbent qptthemselves to be punctual, and often 
appe^^nce.-at. ■all. Sometimes the native irnttyiv-hspbeii^y^ 

' fit to absOTt himself, .on 

ill-|^j^h>-pr- the ■ illness';of' a ; member .of .his. 

'wi3te:b^^ frequently, mte^tipt^^by 

ssuits clamouring for attendance. The President ^ 
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OTtl|^:^re parfc^^ d^-witli;:- ;' . , 

■ . 'iii.'Hcc^^tds£6^^ 

■ lig}^^^;;iffik'iij|k ■ -Foreigners liav^no li^ : ■ 

■ in':t]^^e';|!Ou|i;^;^'^ie^ ■' \ y'-;:--^" "' ■>^■ ^ 

^^^ 3^ our fe^ibject and Inquire in 

whit ilay ai^ to what extent the changes, which have already been 

influence our interests as a 
comiereial: nation, and discover w'hat possibilities they present of 
titimiilatihg and increasing our tnide, ,and how M e can best profit by 
the movement wdiieli is on footp ^ * • 

Of the new' mepibers of the Gabjnet, Miikbar-ed-Dowleh, Minister 
of the Interior, who Jms already rendered good service to the British 
Government, may well be credited with English proclivities. He is 
fi man well acquainted with our administration in India, and one wll^ 
has had tfie benefit of frequent intercourse with English Government 
official^ in •Persia and with English financiers. He has, naoreover, 
had conferred him the Knight-Commandersliip of the Most 
Eminent Order ^of the Indian Empire; and under these cireum- 
fitances we may reasonably hope that lie ^il] prove ifn active chwiipion^ 
of British interests unjiler the new rejiim. What is needed in Persia 
is a vigoroua»internal po^cy, far-reaching* enougli. to extend to the 
Jimitfi of the Em^iire and V) enforce in distany;)rovinees and^depart- 
menthl gbvernorsships tlu* jirompt ex^^cution W the mandate-^ of a’ 
KeAlthy central admin istra To* effect this the most safient 
mjuirements are^ roads and railways, without which no central 
government lian hope to make satisfactoiy progress or advance the 
oommerciahand agricultural prosperity of the country. 

J^et' d$, then, consider roqds. and railw'ays. These are under- ^ 
takings apt appreciation of the domestic needs of h is 

country, already manifested Muzaffer-ed-Din since his accession 
to the throne, ipaf wel [•prepare us To think, will, in a short space of 
fame, *engi‘osstlie attention* of the new Sovereign and his (^brnet. 
The term of ten y^ars stipulated by Nasr-ed-Din Shah as the prescribed 
I>eriod during which no attempt should be made to advance sciiemes 
fo| railway developmf nt, will shortly ejjrire, and, while Eussiaii 
are at work, piishihg forward the construction 
of the country from fiie north, from Enzelli on 

the to Tabriz from Ag St^ aiid on 

Transcaspian/- frontier ..to-'ihe'^horth-east ;■ 

■■■"y w|dle/th^ wifch-The •a5eaI''''of industnal- amMtitm, are 

Persia, in time a ready 



v^d,;'mimihdM the^ trWitions 
iEast, should hesitate to seize c^ortnuitieS ^c^ 
in a country of Such paramount poUtical im]^ortoi^e;to^^^^i^^^ 

Jhe Imperial Bqjnk cf Persia has s^l on its handithe uufiM 
Toad commenced sciV'en ^ears ago. This was intended 
suitable for wheel traffic from Tehran to Schuster, at the h^ToC;^ 
Karun river. Operations were begun in 1 890 and the road was com- 
pleted as far as Kom, a distance of ry?arly 100 miles. - ^ 
bridges and solid ciih'eits were constructed, the maorshy pc^idns of 
the •tract- avrc ’ drained^ and the rest-houses put into go^ rej^ir. 
Various causes led to the subsequent abandonrrvent of the undex- 
taking, and the remaining portion of the rt)ad ftom Kom to Schuster 
m.^till almost untouched. The Impenal Bank of Persia is doi^less 
willing to dispose of its interest in the Kom road, and there is no 
reason why a syndicate, formed for purpose of completing it as 
fat; as Schuster, should not come to terms with the tenk,- as regards 
thie reversion of the latter’s interest in the undertaking, and carryout 
the long^abandoneS work with {profitable results. T^lie primary object 
:^Gf any company ibrmed for Ibis {lurpose should l)e the construction 


of a simple rough track for wheel traffic front Tehran to Schuster, 
in order to connect the capital with the l^run river,find afford a 
means of transporting merchandise within^ reasonable time 
inodeiate cost from thf^Persiai{. Gulf lo the interior of the oduntry. 

Another field offering wicle scope for the advanae of JiugUt^h 
enterprise and the exercise of ingenuity is the w^ter supply of the 
capital. These remarks apf)ly equally tt> any large Per4w town*, but 
I instance the capital as being better populated, the cefttre>of apy 
improvement in the country, and moije susceptible the ip 
of Western civilisation. Tehran has no water supply ip ptir 
the term; that is, there iS no water cora^ny with a paraphernalia 
of pipes, pumps, reservoir^;, and irikchinery to®supply requij^mepts. 
The town, whicli numbers some 250,060 to 300,00t) iuhabttants", ‘ 
is dependent for its water on a system of porous stibierranean chan- 
nels, belonging partly to the Crown and partly to indiyidupl8^,^; T^ 
are irregularly and imper§?ctly built, readily exposed to ^yonj;aii^ 
tion, and liable to be blocked at any moment. 
construction is vsomplex and curious. A pit about 
is sunk to a great depth, often J:hree or lour hundp^||^; ip, 
is judged' to be water-bearing coiintry, 

spqfc:-^::ft '.is. -proposed to .irrigate,, and at ■ ■ 

perpoiatbs through the walls into the bottPpi; ^ 
able extent— the rule is to gauge tixeL Uiunbeie nr^ 
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’ t&e ' 

■■.;;]?i^|^iix and tlie'cl^^ 

tai it reaches a Ipwe^ 

to its natural outlet.* The Shafts sunk 

evWj^; 100 to 200 yards ar as ventilators, and afford xaetos of 
oleanihg and rej^iring the water-course. Thej^are roughly covered 
OV^ with ston^^^ shingle, and the implements used are of the 
inost; pnmitive kind—a hollow wooden wheel, a cotton rope, a gdat- 
skiii bag, and a small* pickaxe. The men who work above ground 
rec^ye krans 2*50 or Lv#and those below Is. 4(Z. or 3 krans per 
dieih. The construction of kenat’ takes ihahy years, according to 
the ground through w hich it pftsses is hard .or soft. If needs con- 
stant repair. Heiwy rainfalls or*flaods in winter time wash mud and 
shiiigB down the shaft, ainl, anting up the cliannel, block the supply 
of water. If snow or rain is unusually scarce, the supply ceasej* 
An infinity of time and labour is wasted. The result is costly and 
unsatisfactory. Individuals lind it difficult to preserve the integrity 
of their su{)ply ^rom the encroachments of their not oj^r-serupulous 
neighbours. The soil for many miles round a^jy Persian town is 
honeycombed with underground channels, and rendered dangerous 
by the yawming apertures of sunken an3 disused .^afts. Tb^f plains* 
appear covered with l^fty molehills, formed by the stones and eaiih 
brought to the surface i1n the course of tlie * kenat ’ excavations and 
emptied round the montl^f of tjie shafts as th<^^ are worked. 

If the country surrounding the cai«tal w ere surveyed by cpmjxjtent 
emgiheers, mfens are not wjinting to create a suitable supply at a 
les^i^r opst. The ^hain of the Elburz mountain^s fifteen miles to the 
north qf Tehran, and in places 12,000 feet alx)ve sea level, is for 
many ihonths of the year covered with snow*. Its gorges and ravines 
which open out •into the. plain are in si>riiig converted into rushing 
toiTents by the melting snow*. These torrents could be readily stored 
and utilised, and the snowfall collected into reservoirs could made 
to supi^Iy theJirAv^. Tfie Jagerrood river running to the north-east, 
ahd tlie Kerej river to the north-west, neither of them disttot niore 
than thirty miles *from th« capital, might, if properly econoniiseiji tod 
turned, afford afsupply of water amj)ly sufficient for the requirements 
0 ^^ hitherto put forward for this puiposehi^^ 

; opposition from the ^ keiu|t ’ proprietors, who fear 

prejudice^ own interests from any innovatidii^in the wnter 

if suitable measures w^ to 
^ wf ter owners, cotdd be Oyeycom^ 

into well^attofed^^^^j^ 
to rtart to W 

and i been dhtaijied for the purpose. If a coihpaiiy 
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>W£(;jb'''W:.^c4'6tike:::?i^»itatj::3|^^ 

' _ ti; J- '- .2 -I^Jt ■’il ■ '■ ''jt ''L:l^lb:Ji : . "-ll ' r 


^^aT&^'s^tkbl J: escpend^^ 

,;;ii;Ti^riii;.'.' , ' '■ ^.; ■•■:'.'■;■■' ^ ■ ■■^"i.; :;■■ '■' 

:j^:'riegfi^ o%i-<3ojdik!^ in’ •Fei^a;ii:i^Si^^^^ 
absendle of reliable etatistics and proper cb^tom-bbiuBe JBiij)^ 
to form any accurate estimate of its relative value 
that of other nations, and the %ure8 quoted in th^ 
commercial reports published by the Foreign Office 
only. The depreciation > of silver, bad haivests, and 
depression combined have served to increase the commercial letbar^ 
in u'hich the country skmis to be steeped. The impetus giveh t^ 
English trade seven years ago by the' opening of the Karim w 
navigatioh, the comrnencemeut of operations on the Tfehi'an'^htiate^ 
road, the inauguration of the Imperial Bank of Bersia^ tbi Bbad 
Goinpany and the Mining Eights Concession, has not been followed 
up. Ko doubt Ihe forced abolition of the Tobacco-Ilegie (^ncessibn 
has^ the British public unwilling to invest money in Persia, and 
led them, security of guarantees offered ty ttie Persian 
Government. The tobacco incident seemed to strike a deatVblow to 
thd financial credit of the conjjtry in England, anti financiers and 
-bu$ineBS men alik% looked fiskance when subsequent attempts were 
inade to launch fresh schemes for Persia on thq money market. But 
in justice to Persia it mus'c be remembered/ -that the Igte Shah and 
his’ ministers admitted the claim to indeinnitv, and the (Tovemment 
bjgis ^id jand is still paying the instalments due on the loan Wliich 
was procured through the banlc for the purpose. It is not nbic#sa^ 
here t<:» revert to the circumstances attending th|j iiiaugurat|<m\and 
the abolition of the Tobacco Corporation. Those who^^^/b 
direction of its affairs, though no doubt able adminiS^^ 
admirable financiers, were strangers^ in the land.* They did ^ not, 
perhaps, before comincncing operations, make a*suflBciei^ly careful 
and personal study of the country and the character of itkinhabitants, 
whom it was their object to conciliate, to be* able los^tly approcii^ie 
the effecton the local population of the sudden and forced infcriilubtioh 
of a to They dealt with the Shah and 

him, and failed to secure the co-operation of the 
took years of labour and ,e5stly efforts to effect in 
be realised in Persia in six months. Had the promot^ i^^ 
prise contented themsel ves in- the beginning wi^h . 
tow^8-.;tlm:-'tihm flevelopm^t of 'their : scheii^i^ 
tlje '.'process of inculcating 

. is probable tliat'-.tbe ■•obBtm^ii^§^^ 

■ . religious iShrty, could 

thi'uhdertaking have . been' spared'-a'ydd^ 
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its position ' as ' ^i0'';.Sf8ite'';li^ ' 

6 England lias been b13w tp reap th^ad^u^diig# 

it lsa^^ secured in*Persia during the *lBst few years by tUfr: 

;<bsf3ty i^rgr commercial activity, other nations, such as jRiissia, 
Oinlsitaiiy, Bel jpnm, and Holland, have not been backward to seiae 
tbe t^poHunity a^ them by the absence of a more powerful 
Hyal. C^ undertakings of practical and varied importance, 

Bueii As gas, ‘glass, sugar, mineral watets, clpth, an<f trtfmways, have 
be^ snccessftdlyastarted. The Eussiah roadrfrom Enzelli on the 
Caspian; Sea to fclie sapital, though still in embryo, is in fair course 
of construction. The Germans have^ commenced work on tlte 
Khanikip road. The beetroot Helds at iKehrizek, near the dspital, 
and the machinery in course*of erection there attest the activity of 
Belgian oji^nitions. A Dutch company has opened^ a large ^tail 
warehouse in Tehran to meet the general requirements of an in- 
creasing Euimpean population. But there is still room left for wider 
development. The drawbacks to business operations in Pewia arew ^ 
no doubt, great, live high and almost prohibitive duties on goods 
in trah^s^^ BiAisia effectually flose to«Western iirms the 

ubri^em approaches to |he country. Goods consigned to*Bnshire 
on the Persian Gulf, the most usual jnlet, take over four moilths to 
rewdithe capital, the bulk of that time being spent in their tran.sport 
country for 8QP miles on mule and ctunel back. Heavy goods 
ythidk ^annot be carried by Inules and camels ,h8ve to be landed at 
Bussofah, ^txauKhipped to Bagdad, and thence forwarded by mule 
litter sop miles* to Tehran. *08 the latter route, as also on the • 
Ikebbamd-Tabriz route, they are exposed to the delays and dncon- 
venieic^ attaching to tlieir clearance through a Turkish btistom 
house. On ^hole the Bushire* route is the most practicaT one. 

* iJlTbat is needed in Persia is the establishment of ck^t and inore 


fitBniliar business* relations between the bazaar mercbaute and English 
be obtained by the instituiaon of 
The bazamr defers, debarred Hmmselves by Hbaidity, 
ignorance of Western tenners ai^ omtc^s 
■oppchtiaiiity,;|^;^ 

but their .infarma^&^fle’;::-i^ib%fue4 
■ by- garbled' 
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■:;;j^&Q:emtos iktth'Sussift aad'Cc^^ 
.:;>:;ii4d.-;;))iisine6s\^cf^pa^iyf:',:wlu<ih/j^^ 

4<iions, re^ ribli fc^e^s, and by a cai^eful : of ra 

ind requirements find a ready sale for their goods. / ' 

Persia are satisfied with Kttl^ 
cent; ^er cent. liet profits on their sales, andifhe Europeans living 
unwilling to pay their prices, are driven to plrefer thq inconveMence 
of importing for themselves from Europe the necessities and liisnin^^ 
of civilised life, which it is only possible/;© procure on the ejw 
exorbitant and prohibitive rates. Thus carriages and hamess^ii saddilei^y 
and accoutrements, leather ^ork and ban-ack furnittfre, clothing, 
haberdashery andrt hosiery, earthenware and electro^plate, glass, eh&a, 
and hardw'are, kitchen utensils, lamps, stationery, , picture 
turnery, and musical instniments have all to be procured from home 
by the European resident ^or foreign official stationed iq Persia. 
The iiidmdual cost thus expended in transport is enonrious, and yet, 
taking this consideratien, the goods delivered at 

Tehinn cost about half the price they would have done if purchased 
direct from the European shops jn the capital. .. - 

Thk is a condition of thihgs which well merits the attention of 
business houses in England, and one which it As in their power to 
remedy at great advantage to themselves. J^t our comftiercial rela-* 
tions "^tii Europe are comparatively limited. Meafis of cominunica-; 
tion are slow and costly. Theja? are no railways. The country is 
undeveloped, the people unknown to Europe and their tohgue Btmnge. 
Hence travellers, I mean of the commercial type, are rare, and iEhitish 
traders, eager to exten^ tlieir business relations in other countries,' 
continue, for the most part, to view Persia as an unknora (ju&iitity, 
and one incapable of receiving the empression of civilisatii^ .and 
improvement. But, though England may look and pass by ^ 
other side, others, with less disinterested motives, are not likel^ tp do 
so, and a time may coma, at no very distant (fate, vi{hen,W© mby have^ 
cause to regret tlie backwardness which led us to neglect ; the Ppppir-^ 
tunity of establishing on a firm footing out commerpiid prestige in 
Persia. V ■ ■■■ "v' 

Francis EnwABU 
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TtIB MARCH OF THE AHVERTISM 

No can ocCTipy^^ cliair of a representative daily 

laewiiwipiai f6r without l>eing ^ade aware that the 

thirst for free ha^ become one pf the master passions of 

mankind. It is nert so much that there is a shabby desire to shirk 
the mere money acfvertiBing. The great idea is to secure the 
advertisement without appearing to havejany hand in it — to procure 
its insert^n in the pick of the new's col umiis as though it were an 
item to which the discerning editor attached much value, and bad 
himsQlf been the pains to obtain. These thrilling pieces ’of 
intelligence commonly arrive under cover of confidential notes which 
express a modeshliope that thej’^ will,l)e found to be of interest. On 
no account is there to be any indication in print t)f their source of» 
origin. All the odium of the snobbc^ry, the bad taste, or^the trading 
pufiery of them is cdieerlfedly left to settle* upon tiie editorial head. 
The degree to wWch this pursiyt of masked advertisement has grown 
of late years will be understood whenJ say that fully oO per ctot, of 
my daily letters come from persons in quest of some sucli favour — 
fidm Mr. JeremiaJi Bounder, M.P., who wantsr the world to know 
that he has been shooting wifh the Duke of Forfarshire, to the pro- 
fessional advertising agent who coolly forwards an ornate recom- 
mendatiog of sortie quack or fompany ‘ whose adveitisement is to 
appear ill your ^ The self-respecting editor usually drops 

these communications one by on^ into the waste-paper basket; and 
, they are no mpre ^en. For myself, I have fallen into the habit of 
slipping them into a drawer reserved for the curiosities of journalism 
with wdiich to entertain a cynical old age. I confess/ how- 

evei-, that whenTl hear Bounder, M.P., chaflFed at a private dinner 
party about*the T)K^^ made of his duc&V invitation, and in reply 
protest he is ^excessively annoys to fipd it got into the papers,* 
and that^fe to keep those newspaper •iWlows out of 

one^s^^p^^ tempti^ to ' squeal on hto and 

s(ime foiirth-rate parc^hial print re^y 
■ . .tp . 

I has been for upwards of a 

■ ■■"■■■■ ■. -ISS ■■ 
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century the mo^ po^fbl ^ 

to bring their wares befoi'e the vBiiji ^ 

To the advertiser the British TrbM <^leSy owm' ib/ jlpMSMity^^ Ini 
some degree it owes to him ai^o ito high chaittetdr, lor it %a» aerivedi 
from him the firm finattciai basis which has enabled its conductors to* 
pursue a policy of« indei)endence and of iucorruptiblp fidelity to the? 
public interests. It has had something to sell in the ordinary way of 
business to a commegciar people, namely, acc^s to the oonsuining' 
public, and it has ne.ver had any difficulty in finding customers for 
the facilities which it affords. The value of these facilities is, of 
course, governed by the degree of circulation and infiuence which the 
newspaper may acquire, and this in fiivn is determined by the* 
measure of confidence and satisfaction which the public jfel in it. 
There is no teason for ascrilang the Ifigh idinracter which is generally 
conceded to the representative Jlriti^h Press to an>' exceptional virtue 
on the part of those who own or condvict ilt altheuglj undoubtedly its 
roots have beeu,like thoseof some other national institutions, nourished 
by the blood of martyrs. Its glory jnimarily springs from the fad 
that it was planted in a comiumial soil, and if that condition should 
eVer*fail,jthe most profound believer iistlie honour of t’he Press might 
well hesitate to affirm that its high jMiuciple would remain unim- 
paired. The Britisli Press does pot jirctond to do more than reflect the 
spirit of the British people, and so long ns tlie nation as a whole con- 
tinues to re^rve its confidence and sujiport for those w ho serve it faith- 
fully, it will find ne general deterioration inc the great qualities that 
have been develojied in its Press. In the excicise of tJiese qualities one 
fundamental rule has been observed by the conductors of the Press — 
and let me say here that in sp<>aking of the Press I wish to be ondei-- 
stood throughout as referring to what 1 have called the representaj^ive 
Press, which desciwedly enjoys the comidence of the piiblic,.for the 
l>Toved integrity with which it fulfils its mission. It has been, 1 say. 
a fundamental mle to draw a shtuqt. line between advertising and 
journalism — to make it perfectly plain to the reader what is adver- 
tisement and what is news or editorial matter. This rule has not 
prevented an editor from publishing descriptive aijticles or news para- 
graphs which, pltliough in effect most valuable advertisements of the 
matter treated, have been written in frank and honest commendation 
of some invention, or enterprise, or commodity of legitimate interest 
to the public. It frequen<’iy hapjions that occasion ariseb for acstion 
of this kind, just as occasion arises for unsparing critidsin of ether 
schemes or commodities which are submitted for the pubUo yerdict j, 
and it is a matti'r of entire indiffi^rence to the journalist whether the 
object of the commendation or the criticism bo advertised OU the 
next page or not. The typical British journalist la Kitting ehough. 
to disregarf every consideration but that of the hottest service of his 
readers He Las justified their confidence for generatiima, and what- 
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ewer be vAy «ay iA,fW 03f •pj^jcbwJ w of derives all its 

i^fltl^oe fromjliWfitOt • 

Ptiritig lihe U«,t.0r«ur of two these has been a very marked expan- 
sion of advertising *eni»qrptiee, gnd'an eqnalljr striking change in 
advertising methods. To those who are in close contact with new s- 
papers the transi^nnsttian wears the aspect of a revolution. Four or 
five years ago, perhaps less, it would have lie<*n impossible to induce 
the leading morning journals Jn London and*the^ provinces, with one 
or two exceptions, to accept on any ieimh what^ver an advertisement 
calling for the use of large capitals across their columns, or even for 
the setting of a trade advertisement of two-column width. To have 
admitted any such Iwld diaiplay would have been reganUnl as the 
height of tyiiographicaJ impropriety and as u ■tign of weakness and 
decline. Yet to-day the Tii/fcs itself is ipady, siihjeot to editain 
conditions, to clothe advertiseraentp in tyjie which, three years ago 
would liave been, co»sider?d fit only for the street hoardings ; while 
even that once intolerable nionstiosity. the picture hlock, is now 
cheerfully acoejited by journals of tlie highest standing to emphasise a 
full-page adverti'.emcnt. * 

TJiese tiring^ are of such cecent introduction that they still «end 
a cold shiver down the I Hicks of those who have been accustomed to 
the doctrine that the advertiser, however lavish in outlay, must be 
made to conform to the old canons of'' tyi>ographical neatnass ani^^ 
artistic effect ; and in newsiiaper history the year 1896 will be said 
to have witileased the \uci'es8ful reiolt ^>f the advertiser from the 
stifling bondage jn wtlich'he had lx*en enehainwl for o\ cr a century. 
And, as commonly hnjipens in ca^es wheie restriction has lieen 
founded npofi jircjudice aud usage rather than uj»ofi solid reason, as 
soon as a breach Ijad been made the whole line ol resistance collapsed 
at once, There is scarcely a* section of the wall left standing. 

It ts not diffloult to trace the immediate causes of the change. 
Perhaps the most practical of jthem is to be found ip the fact that a 
new era in the construction of the rotary printing press has dawned 
in England within the Iasi three years, I’litil then it wras practically 
impossible foj an^ dailj’ ucwspaiier' of large circulation to add to its 
size. ’ All the morning jounials exce]>t the Times were machine-bound 
and could not turn out, exaept with fatal slowness, anything larger than 
an eightapage |kiper. They were thus compelled to put the ‘whole 
contents of the» sheets into the small««t {lossible compass, and the 
daring advertiser who ventured to ask^the ^ce of a whole page had 
to be told that he most be content with much less. But the printing 
engineers came to the rescue. They devised presses capable of turning 
out ten and twelve page papers at doable tbe speed at which the old 
ones produced eight pages. • This relieved the sittution and enabled 
the newspaper proprietor to give an extra page or two to the reader 
and a farther extra page or tw^ to tbe advertiser. Fortified by signs 
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of reviving trade and bj tbe gtdvHn'g ovideiloe of the aolid valne of 
bold advertisement, the latter hitnaelf of the <^por^ 

tunity, with the result that while* the increaae in the siire of the paper 
sold for a penny has been cqstly it has beto much more than* 
repaid by the largest advertising revenue the British has ever 
knovTi. « , 

Thus every class directly interested has profited by the changing 
of the old order. ^TliS reader has lu^d nearly double his fonfter 
quota of news, the^ heW8pai)ers have gained in revenue, and the 
advertiser has got the prominence to which undoubtedly he is entitled 
whenever he is prepared to pay for it. Tlio question of the relation- 
ship of advertisements to news, alike to proportion and as to 
prominence, of coursu remains, as befoK*, a question of degree, and it 
will be settled, as beforf, l)etwecn the advertiser and the newspaper, 
with the reader as the silent arbiter. Tlie latter lias no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the (*xisting balance of thibgs as it is adjusted in the 
first-class organs of the IVebs. Certain clear and intelligible rules are 
obsejrved. The reader stilUknows wh(*re to find what he wants, lie 
has not to hunt for his news in the crevices of truncated columns 
broken into irregular order to satisfy hik natural enenpr^ IT he should 
ever be reduced to that » humiliation he will not be slow to let his 
favourite organ know his views, ^aiid its judicious (‘gnduotors will in 
Jburn ptfescribe fresh limits feft- tlu* advertiser. Xhe reader will alw^ays 
be the predominant jjartner. , 

That, however, is not quite the whole i^ilosophy of the matter. 
Hie ad\Vrtiser, having scored an important and hqnourable victory, 
'does notr in all cases seem to, be enthely content with it. He is 
shovhiig «a disposition to carry*his encroaclimcnts further, and upon 
.somewdiat delicate ground. He has got it into hi^ head — ^perhaji^ it 
would he more exact to say some of the Agents he employs hav^ put it 
there — that a new'spaper is nothing more than an advertisiifg machine. 
It is not always enough for him that he is free to make whatever use 
lie likes of the space plainly set ajiart for his iiur^ioses. His own 
recommendation of his waies Iea^es him something to desire, and he 
is beginning to hanker after a recoiiimendation' bearing the imprimatur 
of the journal he is pleased to patronise.' He is not alJove asking 
the price of the masked advertisement to which reference was made 
in thff opening passages of this article, and he is^ purs^jing tips line of 
enterprise by methods so s\^t)tle and deadly, and has«aJiready achieved 
so distinct a measure of succesg, that the time has come to invite the 
serious attent>oei of lioth the newspaper manager and the* public to 
the threatened breach in what sjiould lie 'an absolutely inviolable 
principle, * 

The danger wdiich threatens the weH-won glory of the Press in 
this country is not bribery in any direct sense, but bribery by 
advertisement, and the disposition of ij|ie modem advertising agent to 
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say, U an which mtiati not appear among other 

advetl^eemente, hbt tMt be let ia newaftype^ be dassod with news, 
and be, in ikdi ittdfistingniBhable from otdinary news ; and in con- 
sideration ef its being so treated } am prepared to pay at a special 
rate/ This paragraph or descriptive notice will probably be clothed 
in the flowery di^on ^hich the advertiser’s hapk conceives to be the 
acfsepted standard of literary style, and will skilfully lead up to the 
actn^ pill which the reader desired t ^ swoiilow as embodying the 

veritable recommendation and opinion of the edflpr of the journal in 
which he reposes his trust. There are i>erhaps tvirenty or thirty 
morning papers — the very cream of the British daily Press — ^that 
would contemptuously refuse jny such adverti>einent, and that may 
be absolutely trusted to see tliat no sucli tricjis are played with 
the public. Tljey no doubt cover l)etweeu Jlieiu tht* bulk of the 
morning pai>er reading jmblic throughout thokingdoip, but, after all, 
they are a minorily ot daily ne\\sj)apers, and, if we include evening 
journals, for every newsiwij^er manager that says ‘Xo’ to the allur- 
ing pro])osals of the advertising agent tlvere will be lialf a dozen 
to say ‘ Ws.’ If it were de^rfiflle to cite chapter and verse— which of 
course is *00^- I could naiiv* as easy victims lo this corroding 
innovation journals wiiicb, although not coming within the pile of the 
highest class, are yt‘t rightly regaixled as jiapers of reputation and enjoy 
public (‘onfidenoe accordingly. In the midst of their financial or .other 
news may be seen almost any day laudatory paragrapj^s more or less 
directly comnihnding to inxe^tors coD)i)any si»hcmes about to be floated 
orcomj)aiuos already in e\ifetenc(» -paragrajdis which aie sup])fied by 
an advertising agent, who either foi^tlic*m or promises in return the 
preferential in^uiion of remuueiative aiivertisemeiit^ relating to fhe 
somoor other conijjanie>. Occasionally tiieie is a feeble and wholly 
ineffectut^ attejri 2 )t on the }»aitof the paper sos<'l)ing its editorial in- 
fluence ijufdify the effect by inserting tlrrci* or four jigurcs at the foot 

of the paragraph as a hint to ajl voiiceined that it ds a registered 
advertisement. The ordinary reader knows nothing of the significance 
of thia device, which is a sham, and is intended to be a sham, for the 
^ whole object of the^adveftiser is to deceive the i>ublic into the belief 
that the editor is oomineiiding the s2)cculation. 

One part of my puri)Ose is to show to both the newspaper pro- 
prietors aijjl the Advertisers who are parties to the system not merely 
that this deceit is uankeriiig the Press, but ujso that unless they can 
bring down every great jouinal in I-iondon and the provinces to tlieir 
level it is for both of them a suicidal i)ra(*tice. * The. devk^is comi)ara- 
tively «iew, and as yet newspaper readers have scarcely had the chance 
to be on their guard ; hut in no long time they will learn to distrust 
alike the newspapers which tlwis sell their journalistic virtue and the 
schemes that are puiBed in them. There is probably not the slightest 
danger of the greater journals t]|us stooping to purchase advertising 
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lavottr, and tUey may be expeeled to draw to tlte reaJ!^ 

whose crafldence has been.abu86<l b}» their weidter eontifldapemrm 
Both parties to the deceit will then be placed ia Httfi podiioO ot aOtors. 
playing to an empty house. Ho formas the advKWHser is conammed he is 
already doing that to a degree which he probably does hot suspect. 
If one half the ii^genulty and indastry that are |iest<^d upon this poor 
game of trick advertising were brought to bear in the shape of 
searching investigationr inkfthe real vplue of the di^Terent newspapers 
for advertiaing puj^aes, and especially for advertisements addressed 
to particular classes, the adveitiaer Ixiuiself would* save a vast amount 
of misplaced moue;^. I'he extent to uiiich costly advertisements are 
givten to jMipcrs ahsolutely vrorthleas fjji their purpose is astounding. 
•Sometimes it is du'^ to force of liabit and total ignorance of the 
changes which time and competition effect in the relative value of 
different papers, as in tlie notorious ease of the torpid firms of 
publishers who, having forty years ago been draan^to advertise freely 
in a then first-rate provincial morning |vaper, continued to send their 
announcements for years ^Tter it liad become third-rate, aiul even down 
to the point of its inglorious jJeath s'teadfastly refusing a3l tlie while 
to give their confidence to the great journals that had superseded it. 
Speaking gehemlly, the better class of advertising* agents are quite 
competent to take* care of the interests of their clients in these resirects, 
and graders with money to sjreiid on adveitishig cannot do better than 
place themselves in the hands of reputable firpis who have proved by 
results their title to confidence. The wast^ of money spent ou adver- 
tising urises chiefly in two casi's -first, thrfl of the knowing jierson who 
arms himself with a newsiiaper directory, dr a select list of newspapers 
bequeathed to him by an andestor, and flatters himseif that he will 
save something hy liecoming his own agent ; and secondly, that qf the 
man in a hurry who is tripped up and secured by the first adventurer 
claiming to be an adv ertising agent he meets. ‘ Agents ’"of this latter 
type are increasing. Their chief .care is to discover, not Ijhe journals 
vv hicb afford the large.st publicity, but those out of which they can 
make the largest ‘ pie ’ in commission. 

The advertising agent has, in turn, some reason to complain of 
recent encroachments upon his province, and, in tlie inteihsts of 
journalism and of advertisers alike, he is entitled to sup^xirt in resist- 
ing ddiem. One great news agency uiion which the Bi^tidh Press 
universally relies lor its chief supplies of general, new» has always 
steadily declined to ally itself with the busiuess of advertisizig in any 
shape, and nqbody can doubt the wisdom of that policy. There are, 
however, news agencies which associate the distribution of advertise- 
ments with their primary business as nq^vs ccdlectors end vendors, 
and while it is undoubtedly quite possible to preserve a clear distino- 
tion between the two functions, the system is manifestly liable to 
abase. Beyond that proposition it is not necessary to go. The 
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NAPOLEON ON HJMSEJLM 

unphblislied memortoda relating to the givat Naj:>oi^n’ 

Ills final downfall in 1815 have come intainy possession. 
aist of notes mode by Admiral Sir George Cockbrnm, wlio had charge 
df at St. Helena before the arrival of Sir Hudson l^owe. 

’V^ie no Englishman could be a persons gmUi to Napole&n, we fi;nd 
from a variety of adthentie sources that at least he regard4^d Cockbum 
as a gentlcihan and entitled to respect, while he riiways spoke wdth 
uniheiBsnred bitteiness of his successor. 

Oockbum’s reijniniscencQvs o‘r records are apparently in the form of 
a confidential letter or despatch, and are dated the 2J2nd of October, 
1815*. They have not ),|een published ly Las-Cases^ Montholon, 
O’Meara, dr any of the biographers of Bonaparte, and on soine impor- 
tant jpoints in Napoleon’s career*they put 'an entirely different inter- 
pretation from all the hithclto accepted versions. .Take, first the 
expedition to Egyjt. It is stated by all writers that the 
Directory, fearing Napoleon’s ambition © thought they could' only keep 
him quiet by employing him, and gave him coininand of ^he ^q^^ 
Army of England. ‘ But,’ to quote one of his latest bidgrA^lid^Sj ^ 
only sums up the opinions of most historians, ‘ he 
conquest of Egypt. He apjiears to have had something^^ 
his temperament, and to have dreamed/)f founding a mightyjetnpire 
from the standpoint of the East, the glow and glaihoui^df vtfh^c^^^^ 
always to have Ijad a certain fascination for him. th#^dr6 em- 
ployed the resources of the Army of England to 
expedition to Egypt, and the Directory yielded to his 
no doubt through the desire of getting him away from 

■■^is view ^ entirely Vroiig. Tn his eonversatitmifc^ill^S^^ 
Napoleon admitted that.the Directory wanted to get 
buit';^l^ 'distinctly --a^^ .Sir GeqSrge that the 

ndt^;^^n^e with '. himself, as geneial][y 
pr<|^l^<;m';to go tO/'lEgypt^was^ldaeed-feih)?^ 
was as' aniidus to :get 'a^)(S^ 
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■.iUd;ret?^tii\.to-^^^^^ &d',viii’;B^)ioii-# that there-rialon^^r f.ie^BT^rittlt 

']^^f4tpi^j^ enougli tb oppose M'diw lie therefore immediately ptotii^ theT^tCH 
lutioa bf the iSth Binimeirei aaid ho might, he said, on that diy hiive wh 

BOihb^itU^^^ owing to the ;^neral confifsion^yet everything: was so 

arranged that it could not possibly have Ikiled. The go\^ernment.pf France- from 
that day (the 7tU of 1799) became inevifably and irretrievably in hie 

Lands ind those ol* his a Therefore, Napoleon added, all the stories 
which i might have heard of an intcnri^ to arrest him at that time, and of; 
Opposing Ms plans, were all nonsenSe and without any founil it ion in truth, for his 
plan$ had he^'h too long and too carefully laid to admit (€ being so counteracted. 
After he became First and coas|>ira(.‘ies agTunat his life had, 

however, bben very frequent; but by vigilance and some good fortune they had all 
been di^Tored and fr ustia ted. . 


Xew and inost interesting details are furaislied by Cockburn, on 
Bonaparte^} authority. With reference to the famoul pilot by Pichegru 
and Georges Cadoudal, ]S"apoleon said that tliis pdot was the nearest 
pre^ving fatal of any, rtmI he implicated Moreau in it, tbongii 

this gi-eat genei'al was convicted and banished on in sufficieiPit evi- 
dence. . . 

Napoleon (contiimes Sir George Cockburn) said that thiriy-rix of the conspira-’" 
tors had been ac^nally in l^iris six weeks without the politic kiumdng anything of 
the plot, and it was at last di scovered by raean^ oT an einigrant apothecary, who 
had been4nfprmt?d agj^inst and secured after landing from an Engjish mad-of-war. 
The ’police at length having entertained some suspicions iiv coii>4«?quence uf the 
numbers of persi^is repevrtod to hax'o been efandestinely landed about the same 
time> it was judged the apothecary \vould be a likely person to bring to ooniession 
if piv^Jiriy managed, therefore, being condemned to dt .uh.and every preparation 
made for hia execution, his life Nvas* otror(»d him il’ lie would give any intelligeiicty 
sufhcienl15^i^lfo^tant to merit such indulgence. He immediately caught at the 
ollor, and th of tlie thirty-si^v persons hefoie mentioned, every one ol" 

wham, with Itud Georges, were, owing to tl;e vigornuH measures at once 

adopt^, found and iiu Paris within a fortnight. Napoleon added that 
provioue to this plotj^ beinj^ discovered ft w^ould probably have proved fatal 
tc^ him had not^Geojjges insisted upon being aiipointed a consul, which lj[or«‘au 
and Pichegru would not hear of, and thereftire Georges and lua party could 
not be brought to act.* ^ 


Kapolftd lik«5wise defended himself to Cockburn on the subject of 
the execution of tfie Due d’Eiigl^ien. It w^xlt be Temember^ that this 
tmfdrtuoat» pTO of the House of Bourbon, w^as charged with being 
coneeru^^ the plot of Bichegru and Cadoudal iiumSSately it 
discoye^dt^ Naj^crieoh unscrupulously ^ to seize the 

^jn the night of :tii^ IMh of March 
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thenoe to Paris and Vmosunea. j|0& 

of IMareb he was tried before a ooQSistutg ,of 

eight oSbers, and after a five bo m^j^o atebinai^ was oMxdotxuaed to 
death. Boon afterwaids he fbs' shW the castie moat, and hnried 
in the grave already dug for Ivim, ' After the fiestoration his bones 
were taken up and re-interred in the diapel of the Castje of Vincennes. 
This wantonly cruel and criminal act fixed a deep stigma on the 
character of Bonaparte. The records of the trial w&re published by 
3L Dupin, who shotiv'd tlje illegality of the proceedings of the mili- 
tary commission — an illegality which a as publicly acknowledged by 
General Ifulin, tlie president of the court. Tliieis lias endeavoured 
to exculpate Bonaparte, but Jianfrey took a strongly ads’erse view, 
while some liistoiidijs ha\e fixed most of the guilt on Talleyrand. 
Fouche, wlio vJIas j» \eiy pretty lillaiu in his obn way, debcribed the 
execution of the Duke as worse than a crime — it was a blunder. 

c t 

In Lis eoinersation^' with Sir Geor 4 :jo ('’ockburii, Napoleon averted 
tliat it was to be at hand for the purpose of aiding in the Pichegni 
oonspiraey, and t«> take adt'antage of any ronfiision it might produce, 
that the Due d’linghien iodk up his residence in the neighbourhood 
of Strasburg, in which town he (Bonajiaite) maintaii^eihthal lie had 
certain infortnation of the Duke liasing been in^dibguibO bCNoral 
times. Cockburit- asked tlie Kinperor w hethei tlieio was any tiuth 
in thf repoit thabdie had Sfwit an order foi tlie Duke’s rep^ie^e, but 
that it had unfortunately aimed too late, Donaparte ie])hed that it 
was certainly not true, foiotlie Duke was condemned foi having con- 
spired "against Jnance, and lie (the Kmj wi) was determined from 
the first to let the law take its coifrse respecting liirn, in ord^i if 
po^fiible to check these liequent conspiracies. In answ'»r to a remon- 
strance from Sir (feorge against his having taken the Duke from the 
ueutrril ten I tones of the Duke of Bade.n, Napoleon said that this did 
not, in his opinion, at all altei the case Ix^tween France anefthe Due 
d'Enghien ; tliat the Duke of Baden might cenjtainly have ROrne 
reason to complain of the \iolation of his territory, but that was an 
affair for him to settle with the Duke of Baden, and not with the 
Due d’Enghien. He maintained tliat when they had got the latter 
within the tenitory of France — no TnaUer Arno— lihejf had full right 
to try and punish him for any act comniitted by him in France 
against the existing government. t 

Those three little words, ‘ no matter how,’ vitiale tke' whole of 
Napoleon’s argument, lliey cut at the root of all right of asylum 
in neutral steles, and stfbh miserable sx>ecial pleading will be of no 
ayail at the bar of history. SVell might Sir George Oockbum 
exclaim — ‘ Thus does this man reason wbj now exclaims »p violently 
against the leg<ility of our conduct refusing to receive him in 
England, and simding him to reside in Bt, Helena/ No, the execuJ^' 
tion of the Due d’|;nghien inmt renjain a dark bl5t upon Napoleon’s 
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ciiimmf^ ^ th^ past: 3^ «ip be€n!i»|titA imShlk aoli- 

tola ddNSls. lEldetiik * ‘ , * 

Wkl^xtg tli« date alyeadj xa«Qtiened (t1i4 88jld 4l Qetober 

1815)) i^ Gteorge Cookbum gives these penumal i^ipjpMs of 
XspeleoB,; * « * • 

• * 

St^C^ (ShastMdrol Boiiapart^*s arrival at St IfelonafX haVe baaa «o tKat 

I havai 9846 1»ut littlv oi lyxn. T went ^ith lum, liowoei, otic daj to IvOiigV^aod^ 
and h» to1eral>]y satisfitMi with it, tboxtgh both he and his attendants Ibavc 

since heal) oomplaimng a good 4tfal The G«*neial haMng stated to me that he 
could not heat the crowds which gathered to «vf*e him ip the town» he has at his 
own request been permitted to tuki ^iip hi<* n^tdtmt (uidil Ijcvigw^ood should be 
ready) at a small house called The JlriiirS| wheic ttur^it' a pretty good garden and 
a tolerably large roomMetached fiom the hou^e, oi which he has taken possmion^ 
and in which and n^thc garden he remains almost all the day. In the e\eDings, 

1 niidetstand, he ha«i rtguletly inAfted himself to join the family party m the 
iiousOf wham he plajs at whist with the ladies oi *the family^fbr sugar plums uutil 
his usual hdur of retiring for the ui^it. 

The gr^iiPs^^ conqueror of modern times playing, at whisf for 
sugar plums is a seveiely simple spectacle, but is a better and 
more buxnaue on^ than that prcHentuig lum as the in^tIgator of the 
crime by which the !Huc d'Enghieu was bent to Jus death. ^SV\ei% 
was there a inonarcli*who played so leckle^^sly with human life ~ 
whether m ith mdmdual oi aggregate asfieet — as*Kaix)leon j and it 
would furnish btr<nige leading ^hthe woild could ha^eareai tiansciqit , 
of hi$ inknost tlionglits as he jiaced tlia gloomy and lockboimd island 
oflSt, Helena* 

Or. BviOri-rr Smuii. 
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FRENCii NAVAL^ POLICY IN 
PEACE AND WAR 

lit « recebt arfiele ' it has been shown, and leasons hase been given 
i for the belief, that Frame has allowed the psychological moment for 
‘ attacking Germany in a single-handed war of tevenge to pass by, ; 
that the desire for such war of revenge is iiassing awagr despite the 
increasing bemba*<t of superficial military display, but that the 
many and grave causes winch have brought about tliis new and only 
: P^ally realised situation do not appeal to the sentiments and 
material interests of the French people when war® With England 
conies in sight ; fiiwlh, that the clianves of such wat are worthy of 
senons consideration by ell those inteiested m the defence oi our 
* Eihpire. 

There are three methods of examining this ‘pehtion • the first is to 
think out and reflect upon onraction in such war; the second, to legard 
the subject fioul both jioints of view m oider to projieily combine and 
harmon*»»e our arrangements fpr defence and attack ; and the third, to 
limit our investigationb to the French side of the qufttion. On, all ' 
that concerns our action, the initiative we may take, the rapid or : 
more carefully prepued blows we may intend to deliver* the less 
said the better. Here and there one finds a politiefou foolish 01 
wicked ‘enough to discuss in ‘public onr offensive policy, but 
fortunately it is the exceiition, evciy^hint and every suggestion 
thrown out on such a snbjec t is at once reported to foreign 
Intelligence Offices, and on the very rar^e occasions when aotlou that 
has been academically considered is accidentally hit upon "by irre* 
bpopsible writerb one findb the icficx itf corresponding preca^ions,:^ 
movements, or additions to defences which may go fartopomote the i; 
feilure of the measure proposed. « ‘ 

In the same way, and for even more obvious reasoUfr) bO discussion , 
on the double action of defence and attaejk is admissibla, , 

^ut wijfo legaid to the ideas, theories, and 'pie|Ma«fcfon 8 of a ! ; 
pcesibfo enemy tlieie maybe less reserve* since these ufoi lfo,|^een«d,;; 
to a wy large extent, from writihgs and speeches of foadiiy^. 
BUtWilites Ob tbe other side, from adbdwtions ,er jhiies|:Ad;to; 

* icf ^Kovstaber 1800. ^ ^ 
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dafenoa oonnaOa. *Xbiese things not only can fap known, bnt ought 
to he known, since they alone afibid the neoessaty light by which we 
can fa^e eorrefrpondkig precaxitions. * 

In all our great wars the navy liaa taken the first place, it has 
generally delivered or received the first blows, ^nd upon its sueoess or 
fidlure the whole after-conduct of the war hinges; the question 
whether a foreign navy can or cannot obtain the command of the 
aea in a war against Britain, cover the act of inNasion, if such is pre- 
meditated, or, under modern conditions, so haniss our great sear 
home trade tliat we may lie forced thereby to hign aan ignominious 
peace, is therefore the question which naturally cumes Ijefore every- 
thing else. * • • 

In considering questions of naval strategy the greater number of 
modem writers liave adopted the historical tnetliod : they have 
analysed apast events, ha\ e sly>wn how effect follows cause, and from 
these inquiries have built up certain laus, or, rather, have enunciated 
certain great* ja'incjples of nA\al strategy that have held good and 
will hold go<»(i fqr all time. But a few do not re*t satisfied with the 
dedtu'iion of uif-at principles naval history, and would 

force u<f to accept a*? mathematical tmths, that i" to say, as aSsdlute 
and infallibly, certaiif deductions of their own which can never be 
.assimilated to mathemati<;pl scieiucs. and, in fact.*lia\e the laost 2 >ro- 
fbund and esbenttai diffeiences.* Just as in ]»)inting and in litej'ature* 


true masters haie obtained their giejfti'st successes, not by following 
trodden paths, but by know ing w hen and liow far tln\v may depart 
from them, sg in military ojeiations a yioat inimler of factors have 
to he ctmsidered — finesse, sagiieity, eharactei, ti-adition. and other 
moral elements, all of which are included in the term the ‘art of 
war,’ which is uo pedantic exiaeVsion, but conesiKinds to a real truth, 
tiince, like all other arts, it is far remoied fiom )iure science. 

Iti^ry is wdlh^ut a ^lonbt the firmest and safest basis for inquiry, 
but it; is not»eve»ytliing ; jf we are to accept as final what 
has happened in the past will hapjjen again in the future, it must be 
liroved that the jsonfiitions* of the past and the jiresent axe identical 
and immutable,* and who will venture to pffirm that they are ? Be- 
sides, we presumably wish to study defeneS iiroblems from the point 
of view of our possible enemy ; if we encumber oursglves with fine 
principles Wh&h axe not accepted as truths by. the oiher'side, we run 
a very great^risk of approaching tbfe study of this question from a 
point of view which has everything to recommend it e*<^ that it is 
not that of our eoamy, a^hJ/^so fer from helping us to uuderstaud or 
gauge Ids action and its effect, in feet blinds us to truths that might 
otherwise be obvious. These ednsiderotions refer to the manner in 
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long-mrinded argiunlats that are tieat buiied in hbUili6h, aaoA a 
ceiftain asButoption of infallibility with whidb 'mbdem eominetttatotw 
assett their dogma — one cannot avoid the oonohuicHii timt the ebe^y 
optimism which insists that r>o territorial attack will take place nlttiY 
naval superiority is asserted, is exeessivfely dangerous, since, whether 
true 01 felse, whether supported by all the weighty evidence of 
history or the reverse, it is only an opinioiv and one that is not 
accepted as a fundamental truth by either France or*G-ennany'~- 
nations we may to-day or to-morrow find arrayed against us. If we 
recognise and anticipate the (act that foreign opinion is not witii na 
in this matler we shall he safe, hut if ve wiap ourselves up in com- 
fortable theories we inoui the greatest risk. 

‘ We at sea,’ wrote Collingwood in 1 7t>8, ‘1 am well aclinTed, will 
do our part, and would that the contest were to be decided there ; 
but this the enemy will Avoid by e\ery possible means, for their 
d^ndence is on being landed before our fleet can prevent them, 
and, considering how near the coast'e are, the thingV piacticable.' 

It 18, of course* known that some j>eo])le deny t^t Najioleon ever 
intended to inva^ie Engkp(l,*and they constantly bring foiward 
^onriienne’s Memoirs and a conversation between NapoK^on and 
Mettemich in 1810 to prove their case. To^this, one may answer 
tliafc BeurTienne's*MemoiJs are clever, but quite devoid of bistniJcal 
valu^ and that Baron de Ment?val lists shewn in ile* most conclusive 
manner that Bournenne had* no knowledge of N'apoleon’ii* policy 
in the* years 1803-5, while as for the eonverRation*of 1810, the 
struggle with England was still at its heiglit, and Napofeon waw not 
the man to disclose his mind to an enemy at such a moment. Be<- 
sides, any one who reads the voluminoua correRjioiMlence between* 
Napoleon and Deeres, and takes note df the gigantic pr^oratlons made 
on the coast between Etajiles and the Tenel, Os Well as pf Nepoleon’a- 
fury when Villeneuve’s failure wgs rejiorted Jn hirp, can only 4raw the- 
obvious meaning from plain and incontrevertible ftmts* , , 

In studying French naval policy of the pas^, and in searching 
for (the causes which have so constantly produced failure, ww 
find that two &cts stand ^out with pecoliar promiaence » fiM, that 
France has always folloVed a doable national ol^ecti^ by sea imdl 
land, and secondly, that the direction imparted to her naval poUcy 
has seldom continued Jong in one stay and has constantly varied witli 
varying conncillorb. France is, and always has bee«|> a militaiy 
nation in the common acceptation of lihe tatm, wilb great land 
frontiers to defend, and continental rtya^es'tu cohitAt: added in 
which, she has been hypnotised for fhe past fiw^nd4wenty years 
by the thought that she has a hnlitary vengeance to exact end 
continental tciiitories to recovm". 
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toone pcurfKMw ihatt vhen the bal^le was fongbt* fbe bad five anniw in 
tbe!$e}d — Catinatin Satoy, tbe Duo de Noa^Jes in Catalonia, de Lorge 
andf ibe Danpbin in Genfianj, and Loxembonrg in Flanders ; and 
that no invasion of England took pjace may be attributed to very 
simple causes— namely, want of troops to mgke tbe desowtt, and 
absence of prepamtion for such a conbideiable'nudcrtaldng. 'i 
Tbe second distin^guishing characteristic of French naval policy, 
want of continuity, we find evemxilified in a htnkiug manner in the 
histoiy of FVencb naval psogrammes. So far lack as 1820 Baron 
Portal, Minister ^f Marine, obtained nearly 39,000^00^ sterling for 
tbe firet of these programme^ which was iut(>nded to*];»rovide fifty- 
four shijis of the Uneand sixty-hix frigates in eleven^years, but in 1835 
not onlyCad thp sum allotted been largely exceeded, but only fifteen 
ships of the line and twenty-eight frigates wrere in a fit state to sail 
and fight. Fresh programmes succeeded one another and increased 
expenditure, yet in every crisis prance was unready for war. In the 
t'rimean Wawslie was only x»(‘pared to take the offenyve scrioiAlyat 
the conclusion of peace, and in 1870 she csiulcji not maiutain the 
blockade of an enemy who was almc^si without a fle(*t, while French 
prizes w'ere ca]>tiuwtl at the mouth *of the Gironde. Mclte«finie- 
grammes followed i« 1871, 1879, 1881, 1801, and 1894, and they 
have only fine characteristic in commoli — namely, that th<*y ha\e 
never been canard out.* Thj* inograumw* of 1891 was iutended to 
take ^eet in the decennial iienoii 1892 1902, and aimed *a| the 
construction* of eighty-four chief ulllt^ at a ro*.t of 3(5,760,000/. In 
I^e^mber 1894 the Coiisi'tl S»iwfieiirth'la Mm !iie exjue'ssed ainous 
hoiie that the xwogramme might at least be caiiied out by 1904, but 
iu Octfiber'1395 Admiral Besnard had to inform the Budget Oommis- 
uon that the programme would only be coinideted in 1^6, when it 
was hoped that the requited twenty-four battleshixis would be ready. 
But JKvii' di$pose, and a mouth later Admiral Besnard was out of 
office aud a ‘ pew Vours* ’ in full swing. 

lichen M. Lockroy succc'oded at the Rue Royale it meant not 
merely a change of masters, but a change of mind. There are two 
so-oalled,' bcho^s ’ of naval thought in France, the old school, *geo<?" 
rally omnifotenb the ‘hereditaiy oligart'hyof admirals ’ as they were 
once described, who would ft sane the naval policy of the comitry with 
a view totheboeds of war .against theTriide Alliance, forking on well- 
oonsi^erad and generally accepted lines, (wnstmcting battleships, 
cruisers, and smaller sjeswls in due proportion, and in the prevailing 
uncertainty as to the dc^bemfining &ctor in the nekt war, re- 
vising exaggerated impmtaoce to any particular elass of vessel. 

To the Jemt JiSbo/e, created by the late Admiral Aube and M. 
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too daU. ' Le ;^las nressani de nos 4e>miMlr/ arriie Admiral F&miim 
a Ifea' monlihs ago itf ' La Flotte iflprsao^* ‘ eet! d’afisprofaier naira 
marine aux 4pteaves k outranoe d’ane guecre 0|dni&tre et psoldngda 
oontre la marine Anglafee.’ ■* . . 

The Jetme J^cole is nothingTif not consistent ; learning as it pro* 
fesses to do from history that great classic naval actions have gene* 
rally ended in a disastrous manner for ^Franoeii and have on]^ the- 
more fomly established Biitish supremacy at sea, it would have no 
more squadron warfare and ^lould construct no more imiitodonies ; it 
turns with eager eyes to the dcstmctioui of British commerce and 
defenceless merchant vessels, and to the raiding, ranspming, ordev’asta* 
tion of onr cOasts and ton ns as a sure means of victory, and demands 
for this puriwse tlie constrnction ef a rapid and iHimerotts torpedo* 
boat flotilla, gunboats of light draught and good vpeed armid with a 
heavy gun cajmhle of throwipg large shells fllledvith high explosive, 
andCmiseis of the type of tlx? GnieJnn and (7(d<ertHir««?/rt now under 
construction, of some 8,000 tons, 23, knots speed, and vith sufficient 
coal to enable j;hem to traverse 7,000 tft 8,000 Tuilcs j'i#lio\it visiting 
port. 

When M. Lockroy came into oflicc a year ago the Jenne fficole 
came ict with him. Admiral llumatm, the chief of the general staff, 
was superseded by Admiral Chauvin, an officer v'ho had filled nearly 
every post in the navy suited to’a torpedo specialist ; Chief Inspector 
Chatelain, one of the most intimate ip^societes of Admiral Anbe in 
188G,and 1887, was called ux> from Toulon and placed in chaise of 
the cqitral control ; Admiral Buustan, Director of Perscfiin^, was re- 
placed by another officer whose views were more, in barmeny with 
those of the new masters j M. J’aul Fontxn, formerly Autss's setmetary, 
was given the Library ; Lieutenant Loiiel of the Navyr Ceni- 
mandont Vallier of the Artillery, •- experts in light-dranght gvm- 
vessels and explosives, were called in to^ study the best possible 
development of Admiral Revcillere’s famous l}iUeau -canon, a competi- 
tion was thrown open for a new tyjxe of submmine iprpe^o-boat, while 
a great number of reforms, both at the central administration tmd al; 
the naval arsenals, were at once undertaken with a feverish baste 
that probably came from a sure knowledge of short-lived poorer. 

On taking office ]\f. Ijockroy assembled his satellites and piade 
them a set speech, pointing out the nature of therefonusheivlbeiiffied 
to promote ; tti^se reforms were indeed, as he has told ns, A ^ pros 
found revolution,’ but fheir great scope and the haste with Which * 
they were undertaken prove that their author came into office with 
ideas rather than with an open niiiid. ‘ As, at the xtioment, the 
estimates were all hut passed, little mterferettce with the hnilding 
programme for 1890 was possible; mbney had tO he found for vea- 
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to Ise teld diown in 1897 ibey are in oonfimniity Wfh ^ tenete of 
ihe fyme l^oole, and repreatnt an engagement te, spend 98 million 
finned <nily upon one battleship, and 69 million fiamn npcat ouisers 
and torpedo boats, thus neeei'Sarily afi^ting the natnie of jP^rendi 
naval power ibr some time to come. * * ^ 

The two schools are thus by no means, as some people tlntlfc» 
metdy divided on ab^iact matters of opinion ; it has been abown 
tbnt their ideas are translaipd by an entire change of programme. 
One may indeed conceive, and his recent disclesmcs confirm one in 
the opinion, that ]M. liockroy had an aurplea«ant qua^en of an hour 
more than once pith the ‘ hereditary oligarchy,' of the conMil 
suptes<u% who yete proimhly totally opposed to his naval |H)licy, 
root and hranch, and did nut fail to let him know it. In fact, it is 
beh'eved that this body ifi May last stated in plain terms that it con* 
sidered it* inadmissible to fralue programmes nith a view to a War 
against Knglaird, and preferred to keep i«dely in viea tl>e byimthesis 
of a war witV flie Triple Alliance, an expression of opinion which 
afforded a very damaging criticism of many acts dbd measures of the 
new Minister and hij bupjwrters. • • ^ • 

Thus, while England mys down her programme, adherew to it. and 
coraploteB it,*in the allotted time, and, practically, sjieaking, with the 
allotted funds, France dot% neither one nor the other, wlule the very 
8]HingaQd mainstay of irasal powcr,^cousccuti\e thougiit and con-* 
sistent policy is thrown to the wind', to allow some scheme, lhaf it is 
weli known eanpnqt be caiiied out in its entirety, to be at ''least 
initiateil Ao fibr that it destroys all unit} oi doctiiiie and design. 

line nwd BterceJy add that a countei -resolution succeeded the 
departtmeof M. 4<ockroy: Adipii^il Fournier receised his coh^ as 
head of the new icole tfe giifi're ; the school itself, as such, was broken 
: up and the cruiseis which%nned it distributed among the permanent 
i' sguadroas ! Adroimls Ilbrnann and lioustan, two of the chief sufferers 
■; of the* Lookroy rSgime, receTv^ their solatiuiiif the first namnd jtefng 
4 appointed to command the reserve squadron of the Mediteminean, 
U and the second ‘heing installed in Paris as director, of a wonderful 
: ; institution ■named the Rcoh des hauted>^wle» maritmeti. What 
V su(^ a school has to do at Paris it is somewhat difficult Uf&thom, 

> and the list of totoTB and psofeBsors rinee apptj^pjbfd tejnach at the 
(^new estefaUshm^t positively makes one idm^et, Thete are no less 
4 than dfteftn lectorers* including a p^tessor IrmniiNancy, another 
; : sokntist finim the Sorbonne, a Paris astronmner* a high lagal londnary , 
f oonstrimtoNi, saoigiiieerB^ qpiiiciaHsts of elfotrioi^WetihaiM^ 

^ ^ hofierSi naatieal insfemments, ojogie? and ogtaphies of every sort. 




zaofefc «xta»orditui73Bait^ 6«n«vil ])oddfi>vhoB« only ciy^uJiM^ ir(M 
to luirVO 1*660 appi^ted by M. Lockroy jjp cotonond of the 
in ^FVenoh Indo-Chlna, tme Bummarily enperBod^ ‘without a woni of 
explanal/ion ; others were dishtissed or^ found their responsibUitira 
eiirt§U^, while M. Paul Fontin was honotured by a dtHniciliary viidt 
of the police on the ^ience that be had abstracted’state secrets from 
the mt^y library ahioh he had been commissioned to put in Older. 
While all this friction has been taking place at headquarters, the 
fighting navy ha<i beei^ going from bad to worse. During the past 
twelvemonth, nb less than ^ battleships, cruisers, and smaller 
vessels have either hiolcen down or been incapacitated from one 
cause or another, uhile some 80 vessels of all classes, have bemi 
either struck off the list of the fleet or* marked down for a similar 
fate : the French fleet is shewing all the well-known symptoms of 
cAolmi tnarbu6. The want of ships <may Ire exemplified by the 
present state of the reserve squadron of the MediMi^^ean. This 
squadron inoluHOs at this moment only two battleshi|fe, the fixsi-rlass 
AjMwvd Ihvpm’f, aTonrteen-knot ship built m 1879, and the second- 
class Ffiedland, thirteen knc^s, built in 187.3, the co^t defence ves- 
sels Oaitnum an3 Terrible, both ol which have old boilers which 
cannot he trusted, %nd a few cruisers of which t&e LatomJie TreviUe, 
re-annexbd from the defunct IScole de <pmne, is the only one of any 
value.- It is true that there are^a nunSber oT ships ^nder trials, like 
the bjfditleships Oaniot and Ghnrles Mcurtel and the cmiseMf Brttir, 
Pot/<ijjlu, and Jkacwrki, which may be available wbei|^jgy eon over- 
come their misfortunes : hut at presents be position ol>i^e tesefie 
squadron is precarious, and there are in reserve only a fear fwenty- 
year old slow ships like the ColbeHjeaid Tridemt tojhll back upon. 
Moreover, the necessity for economies has placed Frendi Sijua^ons 
in an inferior position as regards training* in 1897 the Korthem 
Squadron will only have full complements for six montbs of the 
year, and the reserve squadron of the MediterroneaSn tot one month,* 
while on foreign stations the number of ships will be reduced. 

The preoarions situation of the French navy hai been recently 
attested by no less an authority than M. Lockroy l^inself, in a ne- 
markable* book,* asi well as by M. Keijdgu, the rappifTtmt of the 
Naval Estimatgafor 1887. 'M. Kei5*$gu, in his carefully wdgbed n|Kivt, 
shows that in numbers, ki speed, and in codl endnnanoe tW P!(meb 
navy is fer inferior to its ri^s, end bis remarks may be summed up 
in this pitihy sentence :i * Nous n’avons paa la flotte de notm poUtk^ue/ 
M. Lockroy paints thederlmst pseture; be states that Ibie navy has 
‘ £a Xarine de Ov0n. Six IfctBBCSBo^inRje. ' • ‘ 
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4iip0 caii80 «a<Uew djinppeintiaeatB, iltet scnee^ww afflicted by 
cqi&brotts snperstractnres, dtbers by instability, that French veteHs 
en feceign stations are notoctensly insufficient, and ^be arsenals 
are badly managed. For all this be tbrosrs the blante on the com- 
batant branch of the navy, {^nd especially upon the senicsr lanhs, of 
n'bose septiments and symitathies he draws a iclerer piotnre||^i;||i in 
absurdly dark cofonrs, concluding : ‘ A toules loh epoques, ea iteites 
cirConstances, la maride, par I’organe de ses chefs, sVst opiwh^e & toutes 
ameliorations, a repousse tojiles les di'eouvertes.’ One may Ijelie^'e 
as much or as little of this as one likes, but so i#r as the author of this 
iliatribeis concerned one need enly say that ht' geneihlittCH lirom \ery 
insufficient date, qpd that failure ^ust always be the iate of a politi- 
cian who enters a great public office with fixed and preconceived 
ideas, entrusts his confidence^ to a syndicate of juirtisans, and proves 
lumself incapable of dealing nith human'nature as he finds it. 

Whetlier under a convention, adire<-tory, or a republic, the French 
navy lias ateayl* buffered frorn being out of touch with the Goyem- 
ment! a legacy if the Revolution which destroyed the bid royal navy, 
and by abandoning discipline in favour of tlie shibboleths of equality 
prepared the for, the disasters of th<^nar nith*£ngland. Jo the 
Radicals, the naval caste, nith its professional indejieudence and 
conservativ esimmobility, is exceptionally •exasjieriiting. In Oetolier 
1895 M. Camille, Pelletansgave the Budget Comrai'sioJi his npinioHs 
in the following T;omarks * “ Plds on elvidie plus on voit que lex ttfaiffres* 
sont absolnmwnt fictifs. . . Us ne savent pas jdus cc (ju’iK deperlsent 
em^^mfmes c,:,ii^e le sait le public . . . rob'cuiite existe sur tout 
. . . la,divi.sion Ses cliapitis's n’est qu’nn niensonge . . . c’est le 
chaos / . .sla marine est hois du re.ste de la France . . . leniinistre 
n’est lui-in8me q«e le premier des^aniiraux quand <‘e n’est le dernier 
. . . le chef d’^tat'major-gendral a des pouvoirs qui font *en lux un 
vice-ttdnistre, plus puissadt (jue le niinistre . . . le parlement, dans 
oes oonditious, n’est rien. ne peut rii*n ; ’ to which lyi. Gervile R^he 
ddded : * La ibarifle est unMtat dans I’lHat : pout la marine le parle- 
ment n’existe pas*: ’ and told a story ^f a French admiral who. 
being renunded»bya Commission before which he was giving evidence 
that them was lig Parliament in Russia, axclaimed : ‘ Quel bonhenr ! ’ 
upon which M. Iteacbe comments ; * C’litait le cri du coeur : I’expres- 
sion dee senitoents iniimes du corps : on est en &oe ^dJ 1 u gysteme.’ 

H all Ftesch military organisation, if one wishes to arrix'e at the 
truth, on* has to take th^ theory and deduct 10 per cent, to arrive 
at the practioe ; in naval matters one might increase this to 23 per 
cent. ProjpanimeB gtandlr conceived bpt*never executed ; the double 
nationai>1:||ectiv^ oon^antly dqjlecting national interests from naval 
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si/vefy tMNrtite and pi^T!idiflad,aigni{iiB<('t^ xnazine 

nin^itwty d^feotiva, and a tldid of tpsa^rv^e* 

alda; tjrpoB of vessels widely vaj^ing; naval sqnadzons <at hdrao and 
abro^ inadequate in nunab^ and largely out of date ; sldps bnilt 
not to ‘ lie in a lino,’ but for every oibov purpose on the water and 
under the water. 

!niat the French naVy lias many strong points and excellent 
qualjitioi it would bo' bbsurd to deny ; the active s^uadrop of the 
Mediterranean is a fine Iteet, and all French squadrons are well 
commanded and manned by brave and hardy crews, while Colbert’s 
great achievement, the ioiserlptio'ti niqrHime, affords on ample 
supply of men. sufficient to complete all vessels afloat with a reserve 
in hand of nearly 40, 000, men. not counting inscrits over forty years 
of age. The authors of the ‘ Exppsd de la situatipu des services de 
la marine.’ published an annexe to the 1887 ejitimates, point with 
jnstiffable pride to the great advance* in rapidity of construction 
exemplified in the case of th<\Oaaloia, to the improvements in artillery 
in which France retains the lead, and icf the almost unique* position 
stUl held by Fi'ench artillerists in they* ability to handle and use 
high explosives' — a factor .which may up^et all calculations of relative 
naval power in tim^ uf war. 

Ip bis new work on ‘ NavqJ I'olicy ’ Mr. Steevpns bps made a great 
point of our inferiority to the French and some pther foreign navies 
in the question of gun power. (Hear and interesting as ^lis work is, 
one cannbt help regretting that he should have overstated bis case in 
this particular, for the total w^eight 'of amament of the French 
vessels is not greater than in our ships of the same claw, while the 
weight absorbed by the belts in so many of the Frenfh ships leayes 
little for armour on other parts of the vessel ; and one c^pnot^ow an 
exaggerated importance to the numerous French batteries pa the 
main decks which are not fought bphipd armour, since all rpoeut ex- 
perience shows that the men working such batteries* must be destroyed 
by the quick firers of a better protected enenfy. In numbers, ip speed, 
in individdal attributes of power, ’in supply Of araftnnnition, and in 
coal endurance, the French navy is far inferim to (Sirs j* ncff oatf on© 
doubt, greatly as one ranst, respect the hardy crews* from Brest end 
Breton quarters, that a navy which only trains men for forty months 
is not to be compared will; enother which is, in faqt'th© only pro- 
fessional navy in the world, and trains its men from boyhood. ; 

When oneJ.anis from this brief consideration of the preset sfW) 
of the French navy in time of peace to the more important qnesijon li 
of war policy, there are many things that foust be left dpsaid, and 
others that can be only tonched on. • 

Briefly, all inquiries show, that th© general poKcy of France In 
case of war with England will be something OS fcdlows : An offensive 




;;-^^l|^|ii|i^^;'fl^ :at;|he"de8tai3ctKm df ; oiit; CBiri|^i|^f|| 

by tbe . 

sA^ '.to/' :vreat out our. watching ;;sq[U)p|pi!;!|^v'^ 

V,cii^^^Bf^;jasiiP|»?^si)^ and tlaeatened'-di^iii^ltef.’ 

w w© ;are^ of security, aiwJ.”<o^ ; 

idrceB l^^ by large detachments abroad, the iu^ 

stroke^ aiiidnff^ ib NapolcMjn’wti^ at the mastery of the Channel;!' 
^fQir;:|i^'daydi;':i^ii'i4va8iom^^ '-, '. 

;;«TO#unki4ia|; a like Prance {noposes to auujdy 

endi^ wa» at our haada not to wa^e it, is the. ntoat dangef^- 
of fidlacies; nmr faas she any ineans of concluding the^^ w^ 
saving - her nunaerous, BcattSmed, and alro^t di^nceless colo&i<^ 
exeept this’one vextrerae 8 *I hope,’ wrote (^lUngwood *in 

180^, ‘ that Bonaparie’s invasion will not be held too lightly, /win. 
thai<!^i4^ ^ *' . ■ ' 

^ ^ the only ond which it'is projiosed 

cuss in this paper against commerce, since strange ideas 

ate entertained on this subject, which are’quite at.variance with the 
. There is ne'donbt*that not only tbe Jenm £cde, buf also an 
inoreasing number of naval officers, a^jd many civilians, flatter them-' 
selves, th^ rtie most siuprising results will follow this methpef of 


atttv^j.wl^t Ml T^ockroy describes as a ‘ terrible means of iutiinida- 
tiou and of ;1<%tory ’ equally bjcommends itself to the sober jndgmenh 
of out <ff bis way to appkud it in his 

Budgei;nB|i^;iwKiIe it k even jncwe important to boar in nrind^ 

is ' now' being; devotedV.to;|^9dai(^ 
Tery''S^MnB''tihS.'-sh^^ carrying these ideas into'pmi^Cei'.;*^^ 

^ <»]huhk|sfl^ to whaf lengths the Frencb'||?(^|^^ 

who .rea^s 'that . strange- ;e|fus«ihE5l^^ 



^ TOch tiiirt«; 

'''..;^)^tt8' inilii^ce upon the &tui 

- .;i^ijle-;'ihe.-fete^<>f ;tfii9- '6f the-j^^mbpiWjif^ifcWiwi^ 

^'. , ijo<^;Oiv^::iiardly likes to. Siscuss. . ' ^ . . '■ ■ ■ ■ 1:^' ';-l?; '■ M ■ 

";;£'-'S^e-^w*i^':again8t. com onj^e sea, 'is, 

' ,.(#iib.uS'i^tter ; yet it 'caii be. shown, tha^.there 
fo^ the belief that tliis mode of warfare 
ihe i^ids upon oisr gi«at mjmtiin||,|ia^^^ 

' will ]je made froin bajes both at hom^ atiallhfioadi , i'he 

•v^te^hh navd abroad, as well as their .local stations, to 

btit forces in the same waters in the pfoportaon of aWnt 1 

fhe most pa.rt bid and slow, and their 
‘booling stations found ; one. eannob doubt 

4;hi^*they.’Hll speedily find tbeir ndngs^ clipped. > • ♦ 

., ,Bi J'rance,* bowevi^, ire find a number of smdrt cruisera how 

rof^y, and others *buildmg which are in many w’ays suited for long- 
jisj^n^e raiding. ‘Judging By tlie past, some of.tbe^e will act singly, 
others be used to form taro or three flying squadrons, which will break 
ront at the first signal, and,»acting in groups, hope |o b» teinporaTily 
Bt^noif to our scattered cruisers on conNwy and patrol ; each flying 
‘sqpwiiron may be accompanied by one*or tv?o swift 8tea^‘:^l$ejrfi or 
by iiot fi^ cool stored in place of cargo, after tW j«sa|r^le of 

theMi^fl^c^ ^ex M Cid), purchased by Brazil in ^ich is 
reported to have taken 1,000 tons of coal in her hunlt^l^p have 
stored 2,000 tons in place of cargo. Anxiii^ry 
inerohaht fleet will also take theirj)a|t in t^^ 

.meuts' for the' conversion of ceitain of these 
..and- .caij,he''rapidly'. effected., : 

consideration in these opefaiaons will; te thbr^ 
tation of the plan of the cruise to the 
. -In the;old diays 'the :pTivateein'oni^;i»ghh 3 pd-.ito;‘:i;dt^ 
puqxJBe./'ofVprocuring fresh ' whter' ;inhd-:'.j|^v.iii^i:‘;s*^^^^^ 

. .ohfc^hbdv^hiost anywhere^ . ik^;c<»l ; 
chnljahand of war, and can onlyl'^ plt^^d^ih-: 

■ , hoiuss^ .hyf endazvous^ 

■ ev^i^j^les 
crh&eif . §wi^d ; require ■ some 
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of meh mx reaeyrM of ooal obtoad, oomlniied 

iiritii ithttt; of aavAl inacibiisie^, iMd, and so forth, 

s^tsalargo outk;^, and rojght even them pcjSsS^jr he il^over nsed. 
An inspeetion of the coal cax>ac^ty of French enllserf thows that the- 
firetolasH vessels have at the outside from 800 to 1 ,000 ions, answering 
at most, at a £ddy* economical mte of bi}eed and allowing for the 
drain of anxiliary engines, to a radius pf action of about 6,000 miles. 
Now if we take a chart of ocean routes, we'’ see at once how very in- 
' adequate this coal endurance is *for the prosecution of war agaipst 
our commerce. Unless a > F'rcuch cruiser can rely with absolute cer- 
tainty, which it never will be able to do, uix»n finding security and 
coal in plenty when at the>eud of its tether, it cannot venture more 
tlian 2,600 miles from its starting-point ; aiahin view of the need of 
keeping a, nserve for fighting and fast steaming 2,0()0> miles would 
probably b^ practical limit. 'With this radius, except in the Medi- 
t^nanean and with -the jHiftaible exception of our unimi>ortant West 
African possession at Bathurst, no Rritiijh colony can he reached, no- 
raiding pr ransoming is pnicticalde, and the depredations must be- 
confin^ to the maritime zone 2,000 miles from the French coasts. 
But, .it may tip^aid, certain French defended coaling stations 'eSist, 
and must be taken into consideration. Certainly they do, and one 
only wishes then* were moie them. Forming as it does a fixed 
point in the cruise, the coaliug station. e\en though suitably supylied, 
cquipijed, and defended, is of far les.s value to an inferior than to a 
superior flec^, since its known existeiu'c gif es the laO ci a pot uf tic reprVe 
where it will soeiier or pitcr j un its enemy to ground. Tire Jcum 
Ecde has taken this into accouut, ajjd would replace tlu* fixed fSoaling 
stations by fendezvous with steam colliers at unfi^iuented localities. 
But in the ]atter*case the life of the cruiser is bound up with that of 
the collier, whose existence* again will be very precarious, since our 
highly developed system of information may easily give us notice of 
its sailing ; and'thus it may frequently ha[)peu that the cruiser will 
fail to find tlie aid it anticipates, and die of inanition. 

Ibus, while a certain amount of damage always lurs been, and 
always will b* effected Try tliis long-distance raiding, such action under 
modem conditions has very de^ued limitations, numbers vta bound 
to tell in the eiid, and the extinction of these flying squadrons will 
ultimately be pnly a quesUou of time. ‘ 

yhte Tietious, though less far-reachlbg, will be the action of the 
largiKr number of Frend^ cruisers whose depredations will he confined 
to a aoue betweaa 500, and 1,000 miles from thtf -French coasts. 
With a centralised control it does not depehd upon individual com- 
i manders to, decide Vrhat ffeey will or will not do, but upon the di^cting 
admirals at beadquarten. * Tlie successes of FVenoh corsain in the 
; past, 80 well brought out by Norman, were mainly due to their 
independence of the direct oordrol of admirals at home, fhese latter 




■::;.||^;^'?fimcfi '‘^ijpsr 'Under' pb9fer'Nil^.:i^d:int;fci^ 

tbr<mf of tte trade lities whiid} converge towards 
^1 tite 0iiat^^^ ; the true dariger to Australia^ tieiuie Wi^ 

|^?:ia Austai*^ In this argument thei^ viisya^^w^ 

'fifefeng^en^rf by the consideration that French homO:^itS aai-e^^^ W 
defended, and that fey using them Freiofe ^ 

' carry homeumany prizes which flying sqxiadn^ i^uld 

'ciost^yi i So»far as regards our ocean trade, history shr^jljhat during 
'sth!§^ ;g^ lasting from 1793, to 1815 this trade doubled 

:*i^^?rolume, and that even during the last y^rs of that period, when 
States upon our hack, there vas still an anAuol 
■inoreasei despite the depredations of Aiiierican privateers^ while in tiie 
memrtime the ' sea-borne trade of our "fenemies was almost entirely 
de»iaoyed.^^^^: &^ for Fmrice t^find her sea-to»ndtrade^ how 

valped at 306,000,000?, sterling annually, entirely lost to heir ? 
Giyen . shfficient numbers, adequate protection, and proper artange- 
trade aill thrive ‘and increase: numbers, indeed, /are 
not everything, but no great and lasting results have ever been ob- 
tained in the whole history of war without them, ‘fhe French 
dreamfers appear constitutionally incapah]e*’of looking at corianercial 
"wari^d^e viea; but their owmj and their fffgUfflients 

for tfee : hiost part^ gratuitously assume stupidity on th^* jwrt pf ony 
lead^ iis a fixed point in the general situation, ,Agail!|iif|'^ s^^ 
tile gods theraselves fight invain, and hifetory shows that^iie mi^^ 
and precautions we ha;ve taken in times of danger hBV#genfeml5y beeh 
dictated by solid comjpon sense— wt quality which teU|;?^re^^^ 
long raft in military operations than the injterpdtteht flSShes;?^^^ 
fascihating' 'genius. '''"'■ 

?lf, led to hasty conclusions by* immature feasomng imd the |wi.nip 
of self ihterest, our shipowners attempt Ip transfer their WeSselS to a 
neutrai flag they will have every, cause tP repent it,*«ihce no sdeutral.f 
flag !^ii compensate for theOhsen^ of a gr^t f^tpc'^ihg h?,>^|;;|md 

■ if,^i8i:neatral.is not 8trong*enoUj^^tevehffure:-i'3ref^^t,;litf-M?i4i^^ 

'■fprcfr^of-,arms/:hi8- Oewly acqmred'tJaA^as^jaa^'il^^ 
;:at;the,tnerf:^af4he:bkligereht/,ii(dio-;:TOTi|%i(K|S^^ 

’ -Ey^'if ;'tliC. legal -difficulties of 
-un^b^l^’UeUfeaJ flag could; be 
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■ -^IC ;|iiiM. 1)3® :W6^:fg%in^'iCiifflS»inet^i^^ 

'-'«:jMM:ipicv^:iix^^ ' 'A]thou^:#e;fb^:!i^ 

,tj^;;i«4itM5^ aereage^.bf.ceriMla' under' eult^atacnj- ''at;; ■SbiSa^? 
ced^tion of stocks by merchants owing to tbe'ductnatiba 
pn(»e> new ^aiiynarkets like that of Argentina are constan^y^ hei^ 
opened up, and the interception of this trade is not within the.|Kid^ 
of ah hrl^Qr nai^ Vi constant risk and dread of being dve|!«».- 
whehaed by supeoior numbers. Our foreign ca>mmerce has inninh^ 
able points departure abroad, and the x)orts of arrival an the Unit^ 
Km^om 82 % so .many that even a vtiry superiojr fleet could ndt ; : 
estahlliih a blockade of any real hERcacy. _ Between Ame^ca and 
England^ England and the Cape, the Cape and Ihdiaj there ace vast 
expanses^ of ocean, over which a hundced different routes may >b^^ 
chosen. The horizon of the smartest cmiser is hinited to^ m^ 
twenty mile* when at sea ; r|pd even if a merchant vessel is sighted, 
it by no means follows that she is caught, unless tlie cruiser has a 
great superiority of speed, sights its prey early ib the morning, and 
is mot interrupted ^luring, perhaps, rf ten houfs’ chase. Th ^^ apr 
routes of our oceap trade can be regulated and varied by the 
Adiniralty, tnd being known to us will l» patrollftd by our cruisers ; 
the enemy will have firsf to find the route, and then escitpe inter- 
ruption during his dejM-edations. I| is true that in compamtively 
narrow vmters like the Mediterranean th(^ interception of passing 
tnuie will he an e^psier task, but, as regards food supplies, the ecmotry 
which p'oidd te^ liardest hit by the dislocation of Mediterraiieah trade 


-wouldlfe EiliBeia--^ condition of affairs not calcnlaied to preiBspose 
her in favouyof'her new ally-v-wjiile* America would have a Word to 
say i£. f^'were dec^^ contralmnd of war, and her most prufit|hle 
, tradedhterrupted. ’ 

iflquiry into’ the chances of the neDr 's^e* of 
wardwe wfiich we *are dihreatened, the ■conchisraM^^j^tf^- ^nt:; 
althdfigh a' ^ert&in amount of damage will ho doubt he^dboe to 
po^; trajjie, suA action has 'its limits ; that the radius M 
icht^ pf the steamer corsair of an inferior navy 
^hl•:l^thet:v^;'0fy.^hh«r;:O^d^^^^^^^^^ and -Wdl ^rarely .extend '.to 

.'wiU,^- j^rihahly be 

. hnMiy ■.;§iai?eystat^^ 

.mercantile;, a 
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, -.of' 

■ '‘:.:i^|ifc(si^!!ft.';:|^felEi;;;ip^;|[^^ , 

vbut a^ lot of ecruisors and n<) obaling fifetipns 

keeps Antwei^ tod B<rt;terdam ft<)^ 
witbb^^ the means for Organising an attack odl England, eioqnehtly 
her staff of^bBrs, who haiye probably nbyer seen salt 
niay wHte on the subject in the columni of the 

K said concemihg Erench threats to sink out of 

hand the defenceless merchant vessels which come in; their way, it is 
tecause one cannot credit that a nsttion which jprides itself ^ to 
the very mould of honour and the glass of chivalry ^|1 ever descend 
to^uch depths of infamy. If, however, jjassion and piteri^t combine to 
cause such barbarous outinges, onr French fiiends should know that, 
so far from tfeiTbrising us into submissioh, such acts would have quite 
a contrary effect, and that w^e shotdd be prepared to give measure for 
measure, llie stem law of reprisals m^st always be resprt’ed to by 


a eivflised nation with the greatest reluctance; but let tlie French 
looktothemselves, for we have a remedy under our hand. * From l)un- 
kirk to Bayonne, from Port Vendres to Nice, round the coasts of Corsica, 
alougAe shores of*Algeria ahd Tunis and in many French cololde^^, 
numberless great centres of life and activity are.spread out ujK)n the 


shore irtthin easy range of de^p water, nor could any nunib<% of batteries 
prevent us from taking a swift and exenoiplifty vengeanoc. / \ 

are certm^ occasions ^^heii a little plain speaking /savesV a 
good deal of trouble at a later stage. Deceived by th^ pessimistibf 
vein in which so many of our writers cry out before^they are hurt tod ^ 
delight to belittle our strength and power , many foreignerSi evei^men of 
exp^ience, conceive that our Empire will erumWe to the dfast*at the 
first touch, everywiiere vulnerahje. They are •wrOn they are 
too late by two centuries. * . ^ 

The Koman Empire in the zenith of its power occupied tlie yvliole 


of modem Europe from Britannia to the Euxihe, the ; north coast of 
Africa, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Arabia ? it was poopl^l^^^^b^^^ 
souls and defended by 450,000 soldiers and seamehi rThe^'i^ 
Empire is many times larger and more populous, tod the cita(W^ 
the Empire, immeasurably toore secure and inacc^HMfcfe 
has more men for its defence than had all idie 
age In wealth and in, staying power it |s , &r 

8upeiipr;i in-intelligence and' belief in'-it^f 
leaist;;eq|Uah ; ■ Is its hostility less to -.bb 
■ 'Tfe^l^itish Empire 
. not'dll^ceiessi/and^-V^ bettde 

. turn- itS'^Vast- Strength'and reSimrcel , 
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MR. G. K. WATTS: HIS ART- AND HIS 
• MISSION 


For the second time within fourteen years a great wl lection of 
Mr. Gr. F. Watts’s pictures has been brouglit together in I^ndon — a 
collection which, in the present instance, was designed at first to 
include only such works as hacf already been presented to the imblic^ 
or are intended to be offered later for tlieir acceptance. Ultimately> 
greater scope was given to ttte scheme, so that an opportunity is 
now afforded of studying the yfew-ork of incontestably the greatest 
of the* few essentially intellectual painters to whom England has 
given birth. ^ 

It must be recognised at the outset that if Mif. Watts\s art«:j;a 
l)e understood — I do jiot say, in the first instance, accepted — his 
particular statidpoint, both artistic and pkilosophiy, must be made 
clear. No true estimate afn otherwise be formed of the manifestation 
of lii.s art, w^hether as regards direction of aim or aeliievemellt of. 
j)Urpose. Thwt point of \iew has hardly changed from the beginning 
wheip more than sixty years ago, the young self-tauglit student 
picked uj) an af fistic education ^f a sort in }k*hnes\s studio and derived 
his first* iiijfpiration from the contemplation of the Elgin Marbles. 
His principles, at least withiu Uie past forty years, have/ never 
sw'erved—principles* that include tlie restoration of Art to her true 
and noblest function, and Ihe jjersonal self-sacrifice of every worker 
in the common w’eaftb foi’^the commo'h good. While denying to mere 
* technical dexterity \he suprelnacy over intellectual qualities which it 
has usurped, Mr, Watts has«held — and spent his life in demonstrating 
—that it i8*in Hie power of paint to stir in man something Aiofe 
sublime tW is ji^ssible to a simj)le, sensmQUs appreciation of tones 
and * values,' colour and line ; and while himself seeking the.se things 
in the highest perf^tion possible to him, and so aequiring the 
grammar of art, he has sought to express itl painter-language the 
thoughts and emotions that occupy his mind. It is> no doubt, this 
pr^cher-sehse, that Beeni| to declai-e itself with the fervency and 
intellectual force of a Hebie^ pi^pli?t'^ that has overcome his natural 
modesty and repugnahce for public notice, and ha^ permitted the 
VoL. XLl— No. 239 161 M 
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puMte Gollected worksyr among wkicli;^a^> fe still 

; > ^ enlants/ Paul Verlaine exelaimed in to 

disdpleSj ‘ c’est Itfe absolumemt soi-ibfime,' The 
epigram is incomplete ; but so &r as it goes it may be applied to 
the art of Mi ; Watts. Whether noble or ignoble,, we usually take 
a long while to find ourselves out sufficiently to become, even should 
we dare, ‘ absolute! v ourselves.’ But Mr. Watts succeeded early, and 
has been so much vfiimself ’ that all schools and movements, from 
Pre-Kaphaelitism to Impressionism, he has seen come and go, and 
has nuuainecl untouched by any one of them — still less concerned 
by any passing fashion, though greatly, moved by weaves of genuine 
feeling passing over the nation. *A glance around the Gollectioii 
of his works reveals the fact that no" painter of our time has been 
more fcxithful to ^ the tenets of his*^ artistic creed throughout a long 
oa-reer, or adhered more undeviatingly to the path he laid dowTi 
for himself. It is true that in ruethod of painting we must ascribe 
to Mr. Watts two main periods: the first, when he displayed in his 
art the highest technical accomplishment, and, while already devot- 
ingliirnself tq suhjects having philosophic intent, soiig>hf to jiroduce 
the effect of illusion; ’the second, when he cliose to cast aside 
the vanity of manipulation fpr itself alone, and proclaimed the 
thcej^ght as the nobler part of the picture. But since those earlier 
years there has been no change of direction in respect to technique ; 
nor has the ethical bearing of his art been less steadfastly kept in 
view than his long-cherished intension to devote himself and the 
fruits^ of his labour unselfishly to the service of his fellow^-men. These 
considerations cannot, of course, blind us to faults or s^fle criticism, 
for all the sense of noble patriotism they con vejf ; but they exact, 
nevertheless, a more respectful attention for the purely .spiritual 
claitruv of his work than the young bloods w^hose cry*is •Art for 
Art’ are usually willing to allow. • • • 

Asfriration and intention — these claim the first consideration of 
the Master. If tlie thought to be worked out in a picture be but 
elevated and ennobling, the su1)ject, and even fhe work itself, are 
r(‘gar(ie(i as of relati\ely little importance ; they are his signposts to 
the tliought to l)e expressed. Then, and only tllen, is his concern 
awal*eiierl to conqiosition of line and rhythmic beiftity (botlr in the 
order iiatiied, and developefl to the highest point pf tjie painter’s power 
or purpose); then to nobility and character of form, with due 
reference to^^tiftistic principles — for it is fitting that the signposts be 
fashioned as perfe<3t as possible. Finally, colour, harmony, and dignity 
are iinpoited, that the work may result in a monumental whole. But 
the picture resulting is not necessarilyallegorical ; it is, more accu- 
rately speaking, suggestive. ♦ 

His aim, therefore, and as a consequence his picturesy aw? of 
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TEE AMT OF F. WATTS 

necessity soiiiewhat visionary^ so that absolute cpmpiete- 

neijs is diffifeult ; almost, indeed, a contradiction* ^0 artist ic 
not lay; his than by a stnmg^; what 

humanity, awakened to a true^ sense of its dignity, might be, and 
what it most certainly is wot— drdgged down as it is by ignoble 
thoughts and unworthy aspirations. ‘ Divinity in man,’ Mr. Watts 
once exclaimed while asserting thispoipt, 4s like a lamp in a casque ; 

. you may let the light shine forth, or you may stifle it, as men 
generally do, by ghutting the vizor down ; ,bu ^ it is (dwofy a there' 

Years ago Mr.*Ru8kin declared that Mr. Watts was the one painter 
of thought and history in England. But the artist in a measure 
repudiates the implied compliment. He makes no claim to be a 
painter of history. For history-painting is no1*mucli^more than elabo- 
rate (/ewre, resulting in wlmt are practically ‘ costum e-pieees ’ that lea1?e 
us cold, if not indifferent. He i« never, therefore, historical in the 
accepted sense. Literary he may be ; but even then not simply nana- V 
tive; and he always maintains tli^ artistic and jwetic sense. Yet, 
whatevey his deserts, Mr. Watts seems to care little for consideration 
as an artist at alienor as a preacher either, nor as a teacher. He is 
mthcr.a tfiiifk^ who would have all men think for themselves ; n man 
of noble dreams who would have those dreams reality ; a seer to whom 
Nature has been but partially kinc^ in bestowing on him the gift of 
elevated conception which he would ratfier put into words with 
than wdth the brush translate them into form. To that cause perhaps 
w- e must attribute his passionate desire to Vaise paiqting, intellectually, 
to the side of poetry — ttf pictiira, poesis — and, at the same time, to 
combat the idea^^that * Art for Aii’ ig; the only principle, or efen the 
best. ‘ I (KJ not deny,’ he wrote to me many years ago on this very 
subject, ‘ that beautiful technique is sufficient to constitute an 
extremely valuable achievement ; but it can never alone place a woik 
of ai*t on* the level of the highest effort in poetry ; and by this it 
\sliould stand. 'That any woiJk of mine can do this I do not for a« 
moment claim ; no one knows better than 1 do how defective all my 
efforts are. But 1 cannot give up the hope that a direction is 
^indicated nqjb unVoilhy, and that*a vein of poetical and intellectual 
suggestion is laid bare which may be worked with more effect by 
some who will come after.’ 

TliQ cai^fpl study of Mr. Watts’s art, other than landsca][le, will 
reveal thfe fact tliat it comprises thVee sections of well-marked 
dlstinetiou. The first is the Ilealistic, in which, as in the portraits, 
absolute tmth of resemblance is*a chief consideratitwk The second 
is the Typical,, in which, as in ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice,’ ‘ Eve,’ and 
‘ Mammon,’ the figures represent types of humanity, pure an^ simple. 
The third section is the Symbolical, in which tlie figures are abstrac- 
tions^ Of. this section * The Court of Death;’ * Dedicated to all the 
Church^,’ and * Time, Death, and Judgment ’ tre examples. In 
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addition to these are the exercises in ipolpttrj^d^ atinospheric eflFects, 
in which ^yt^ has proved a superiprity alinoH lost sight of in 

the interest of hfe p^ and subject-work; But ‘ Uldra/ and 

^ The Three Goddesses/ with ‘ Offj Corsica/ and that golden glory 
representing the sun bursting through the rain-laden atmosphere 
.after the Flood, ave in themselves achievements* of a remarkable kind 
and of unusual value ; for fpw now aim at that beauty of prismatic 
•colour to which Mr. \N'atts devotes so much time and happy effort, 
as Turner in some sort strove before him. 

No section of his art, it seems to me, illustrates more completely 
his strength and his limitations than that of portraiture. It should 
be understood that, despite the place accorded to him in the public 
estimation, Mr. Watfs is but incidentally a portrait-painter, never 
liaving regarded the practice of portraiture otherwise than as a means 
•of study or of supplying him with the where will uil of doing work of 
another class less acceptable as a rule to the ordinary collector, and 
therefore wholly unreinunerativeit Indeed, under other circumstances 
it is likely that Mr. Watts would never have been known as a profes- 
sional portrait-painter at all. As it was, howeveV, he was for many 
yefaft the leading English portraiti&t of his day but quitted a 
lucrative practice as soon as he was jJaced so far beyond anxieties for 
the future as prudence demanded. 

c u It is universally allowed that in portrait-painting, realism is tlie 
<lominant note ; so iliat, as Mr. Watts is beyond all else an idealist, it 
might have been s^ipposed "'that his greatest quality might have pre- 
sented itself as an insuperable defect. . The fact is, however, that the 
word''"^ realism ’ is a term a good deal misused and mi^^applied. It has 
been usurped by tlie modern French school and appropriSted generally 
by an aspect of art so different from that not onlyoof Mr. Watts,* but 
equally of the whole healthy tendency of the English school,* that for 
-distinction’s sake the quality of his portraiture may best expressed 
by the paradoxical terra of ‘ideal realism,’ and sojcast into danger of 
being confounded with ‘idealism ’ pure ai^cl simple. The realism of 
Holl and JMillais may have little in common — at least in later years -r- 
wdth that of Mr. Watts, yet neither painter had ad^iire^ more sincere 
than he. That the first-named w'as not enough ^jpreciated I have 
heard Mr. Watts more than once assert, while of Millais he believed 
that/though he lacked imagination, he was approacfied* by* none for 
brilliant, vital perceptions, *1101’, except by Velazquez,* was ever rivalled 
by any man who ever lived in the success with which he obtained 
the aspect of-the individual. 

But, after all, this* excellence, however supreme* in itself, does 
mot reach the consummate point of whatsis jmssible to the portrait- 
painter, if the artist stops short at eltemals. If he gives us a 
slavish copy, however perfect, of the tno^ uncpalified 

and uncompromising though the trtfth may be, he gives us but sur- 
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face truth fttoe. The I%htji and shadowfi that played upon the face 
in the searehang studio4ightj the wriiikle on the forehead and the 
wart upon the cheek, would not suffice to satisfy tlie more thougM 
quality of Mr, Watts's mind. While, according to facial resemblance, 
all it is in his power to render, he aims chiefly at realising his sitters’ 
habit of thought, di.qiosition, and cbaracfter, thei/ very w'alk of life, 
as these might reveal themselves upon their^face as they sit by their 
■own fireside. Here, then, are the elements^ of the strength and 
weakness of the aitisfs work, fully displayed imthe wonderful series 
of great men and fair, women that many consider as his capital life’s 
work. It is obvious that the most common aspect of a man’s face, 
the bare features undisturbed and unlit by any expression, is the 
most likely to be recognisable ; for the most cliaractenistic iritellectua.1 
■expression need not by any means be the commonest,* nor that by 
which the sitter is* best known to Ifis friends. It is ilr. Watts’s prac- 
tice thoroughly to studj^ hia^ subject before paihting him, not only 
by simple observation^ but also by cctfiversaiion on the, matters 
that toucJi him most, so bringing his worthier self to the surface. 
Partly for this reason do^we find on all the countenances in these 
irnprossiVe pdirtiait-pictures the loftiest expressions of which they ai^e 
<japable, even though in some eases the more 9 bvious resemblance of 
the features has been somewhat negleetetj. Partly, I said ; for another, 
an intruding, consideiation is to be taken into account — perhajp!5' aff- 
#«uspected by^the artist himself. I’his is his owm personality. He has 
alw'ays shrunk from the pitfall of mahnerfsm and *froin e\ ery trick of 
method, drawing, or teclwviquft^ in treatment or in touch, tliat comes, 
almost natural to a painter : indeed, an examination of the 2 )ortraits 
■will show tli^ in no two portraits are the noses, for exarn]>le, painted in 
•the*same manner, •nor is the drawing of the nostrils precisely similar. 
But iio^more than the great imaginative painters of old — all of wbom 
produced portraits, and, moreover, sometimes found in them tlxe initial 
ideas of their greatest works— has !Vlr. Watts been able to suppress his 
owm intellect, seek as lie w ould to suppress his individuality. We find as 
.a result this curious circumstance : that while he invariably ennobles 
• ^very, head ha toi^dies and [ifts his sitter to his own intellectual level, 
lie has fallen short only in the portraits of certain of the greatest of 
them, with whojn he has* not^lieen, api>arently, in entire sympathy. 
It is hardly fair to cite the likeness of Carlyle, for that w as but a two 
hours’ study, and* it has alw\ays been the painter’s habit not to spare 
himself in the number of sittings he demands. 

His work in portraiture, therefore, shows a s^i^g^y marked 
individuality of an impersonal kind. It has become sculpturesque and 
monumental in character,* arid rich in beairty, although the painter 
never, for all his vogue, -has stooped to use that most popular of all 
liortrait-painters’ colour meditims — flattery. It is, nldreover, so elevated 
and so imaginative that in his case portraiture is raised far beyond the 
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reach pf Juvenal’s sarcastic shaft. Mr,^ has recorded his belief 

that - Watts’s^ are not reajirtic enough to 
Kadox Brown, whd himself preferred spiritual to more concrete quali- 
ties in portrait-painting, classed thqpi above Mill&Vs by reason of their 
high level of style and dignity, 4io which the latter attained hot more 
than once or twice. 

Although symbolism is ^Alr. Watts’s most obvious characteristic, 
it is the characteristic not of the painter but of the thinker. That 
he has been able^to practise it successfully in, his art is perhaps 
the most remarkable of his achievements. WhenM. dela Sizeranne, 
disbelieving the possibility of the existence of symbolism not an 
actual survival, such as we may stili find in Germany, declared 
that he had njountefl the staircase of the South Kensington Museum 
with one s^t of opinions^ and had ddfeeended it with quite another, he 
probably paid the artist a higher compliment tlnm he haxl any ndtion 
of. If IVIr. Wattfe^^ ere told (as, in fact, he often has been told) that 
his work is literary, symb^dic, and not to be judged as * art ’ at all, lie 
would assuredly accept ‘the judgment as welcome praise. The 
painter’s craft, pure and simple, is to him .the craft of the painter and 
nothing morp, and its skill, something to employ jfood, and not to 
little, purpose. Apjjreciatipg to the full the transcendent power of 
the old Dutch school in imitative painting, with their miracles of 
•e«teur, luminosity, and shadow, a man of his" stamp of mind ‘must 
naturally deplore that painters who had so completely mastered the 
graminar and language ol their art, failed to use their knowledge to 
express thoughts, so far as they may be defined as such, other than 
in^<^lectually childisli or unfeignedly vulgar, by which they produced, 
HO far as significance is concerned, nothing more than tEfe results of ob- 
servation. Francia and Mabuse we may always admire as magicians of 
the brush, but will they ever take their place beside Michael Angelo ? 

‘ I would not like to be left in a room alone with the “ Aloses,” ’ said 
Thackeray of the sculptor’s masterpiece : ‘ th^ greatest figure that 
ever was carved.’ The spirit of Thack^ay’s tribute to the triumph 
of the influence of imagination over execution^ is in this instance 
incense also on the altar of Mr. Watts’s art, .Aft«r all, a^iks the- 
painter, why should a jncture address itself only to the eye ? Wiy 
should it stop at the retina and upt ]5ass on in its appeal to that 
intellect which governs and includes all the senses ‘i Artistic justifi- 
cation surely lies in the argument that philosdphical painting is 
higher than other forms, by reason of the wider field open for the 
realisation iJPpoetical imagination and ex{)ression, in comparison with 
matter-of-fact transcriptions of scenes from life. The idea that the 
sole otgect of Ait is to please the eye iS, he holds, an insult to the 
sister of Poetry, suggesting as it does admission of unwortl^y triviality ; 
and an affront to the intellect of man, by, supposing that it can be 
satisfied with extracting so meagre a yield of gold from so inimitably 
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rich a mine/ If our einptions can be gtiire^ by tlie^ Art 

‘ with a pu^jjpe/ are we stfll to consider Art's mission is no 
higher tt^arii to tickle the eye with colour, to charm it with dexterity, 
or — ^npt to do violence to tenets of the fewest Criticism— to 
please with skilful rendering of atmosphere, truthful juxtaposition of 
tone, distinction of * composition/ or graceful sweej:w of line ? If we 
may have these, why not something more? ‘The opinion that Art 
can Save nothing to do with. religious cult, ’•wrote Mr. Watts to me 
in 1 888, ‘ if widely shared by artists and loyers of art, would make any 
approach to the greatness of former production impossible. The 
claim of Art to an original place with Poetry inii?t be upheld, at 
least by some, and I hope that a band of artists will always be found 
to fight for this with pencil or wdth pen. As fair as my strength will 
permit, I will be a standard-beairer.’ • 

It may fairly b^ doubted whether symbolism is possible in these 
days of material thought, wlien religion, the true origin of all the 
highest art, is on the wane. It it be tine, as Mr. Kuskin argues, that 
symbolism is not invented, but only adopU.‘d, tliere is still invention 
deMiande<f for the Jidoptiori ; ahd as invention is not so rare a thing 
as poetic inta^nation. it follovjs that there may still be hopes for* the 
true symbolism, winch is not the insipid allegory masquerading as 
‘ decorative art ’ that we often see. But a symbolic work must be 
neitlier anecdotal nor.indecisive in its appeal. It Inust incarnrti^.jgp 
to say, tlie idea it represents ; it must forte that idea on the be- 
holder, and Awaken in him a resjKnisive eAiotion akiir to that which 
filled the [Miinter when conceived it. The picture of a woman 
with the material attributes of Justiqg in her hand and arouiiTi her 
eyes is only nnblernatk', until the .spectator is filled with a .sense of 
the riutelleetual aj;tributes of Justice — bonesl v, firmness, majesty of 
the Law;; and iiotdill then <ll>es the emblematic or * significant * W'ork 
l)ecome’act!Ually *' symbolic.’ Judged by tliis standard, Mr. Watts’s 
‘ J ustice ' is, to the modern mlxiA, ns much superior ai? an intellectual « 
wort: to (liotto’s, a!s his conception of the grandeur of Death surjiasses 
Holbein’s or Diirer’s. • 

It is one of thS greatest merits of these great pi(^tures that they 
are almost elemental in tbmr simplicity, and that in whatever quarter 
they may be exhibite^d th«y attract alike the cultivai^d and the un- 
educated^; ind^d, during the whole period of their exhibitfon at 
Birmingliam the» great gallery, it was reitorfed, was ‘ always crowded, 
often impassable.’ It is not only that there is a strong feeling among 
the populace for the ideal, the elevated, and the allegbvical ; it is also 
that Mr. Watts s art contain.*? in itself so many sympathetic elements. 
It is Greek in its philosophic spirit and in its display of material 
beauty, and Christian in itsxde^ir appeal to man’s righteousness and 
love. ‘ Greek Art, said George Henry Lewes, ‘ is a lute, not an organ.’ 
Mr . Watts’s art includes the steins of both, and the painter’s dominant 
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ambition — that if his more serious works were V during the^ 
execution of Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight Sobata^’ or during "the reading 
of the Book of Job or * Paradise Lost/ they might be felt in harmony 
and keeping — is in the case of most persons likely to be realised.. 
Moreover, his art, not wholly ufilike Kaulbach’s, though more- 
mysterious and far more elevated in conception, has a touch of German 
mysticism. It has not a little of the romance and fancy of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, with added solemnity, both of purpose and feelingf It 
comes into tangentiffhtouch with Rossetti in artistic sentiment and 
poetry, but it is altogether /ree from sensuousness. Blake is perhaps 
nearest to liim in imagination, but furthest from him in ordered 
thought and power of execution. In Mr. Watts. the public find tlie^ 
artist, poet, moralist, qmd preacher in one, and therein lies the secret 
of his populjiritj^. ^ 

Leaving untouched for the moment the debatable ground of the 
place of allegory in aii, we must admit. 1 think, that Mr. Watts 
is the greate.st symbolist wlio in this cotuitrv has ever used paint to- 
express his ideas. If compajison he made with all who have attempted 
it, from Reynolds to Ijeigbton, no doi^.bt of his supremacy can be 
entei;tained. They touched their subjects ; he touches Ids speeiators. 
For he seeks ifot only abstract Ix'auty, but l)eauty of idea and spiritual 
truths— essentially *^tbe beauty of morality and ol L'uought ; not as a 
preacjjer merely — for he doe.4 not seek to be didactic — but as a poet. 
iJxamine. for example, the smaller pi(*ture of ' The Rider on the White- 
Horse’ (for his Jirst sketcliijs are often superior in ‘ inspiration and 
spontaneity to the hirge works elaborated fresn them), and compare liis 
realisation with the text in ‘ Revelations.’ His liorseman is indeed 
ridiitg fortli - conquering and to conquer;’ but not as other painters- 
have represented him — with jaw set and fierce an«i lowering brow, Alr- 
Watts’s • Rider.’ full of 2)Ower and Jiiajes^y. has the. self-reliance, the? 
benevolent rejiose of a conscious diviriity-^a figure that ncme an 
epic poet could liave concei^'ed. Ljric.s he has given, too, in symbols 
conceived in a lighter vein — ji^^vful subjects thrOwn lightly off ' as 
the musician runs lii.s .fingers over tlie kbys.’ The artist’s motto, 
‘ Remember the Daisies,’ in itself* touches a ^eyncfte in his love for 
symbol; and the feeling revealed for thfe beauty ‘^of lowliness* and 
sympathy with down-trodden humility, are jdetured in the phrase. 

His great symbolical canvases, then — his ‘ Court of Deatfh,** 
‘Love and Death.’ ‘Love and Life,’ ‘Hope,’ ‘ Thp ^ Massenger of 
Death,’ ‘ Alammon,’ ‘ Vindictive Anger,’ ‘ The Minotaur,’ the synthetic 
series of ‘Eve,’ jind the rest, as well as his great sculptures, ‘Hugh 
Lupus ’ and ‘ Physical Energy ’ — are intended to present a series of 
reflections of au ethical character, a pictorif^l Book of Ecclesiastes, or 
Omar Khayyam with a liberal admixture of spirituality. They are 
inspired by a sense of the loss in Art, at any ratf in England, of the: 
seriousness whicli we feel to dominate the great €irt of Greece and 
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of mediaaval Italy : hardly^ any echo of the 

best and noblest ieide of national life. The Parthenon, 

with its great statue of PaUas and the Panathehaic F'rieze, embodied 
the national chardcter, spiritual and physical, of Greece generally, 
and of Athens in particiilar; and equally did the mediaeval art of 
Italy interpret 4he national life of the age. With the exception of 
Hogarth, Reynolds, and Old Crome, fei^' of our artists have reflected 
by seriousness of style the ‘true qualities of ^tjie English character. 
Whatever reservations we may make in i^speet to Mr. Watts’s view 
of the functions of ^.rt, we cannot withhold from him the acknow^- 
ledgment due to his patriotic achievement, nor allow to pass without 
a word the willing sacrifice^ worthy of San Giovanni da Fiesole him- 
self, of a great fortune and public lionourif which the endeavour 
entailed. Just as his art has-been worked out simpl}^ quietly, and 
thoroughly, so h^s influence should be deep and laiiting. 

As a painter of reverent^ cunotion Mr. Watts is a Fra Angelico 
without the profession of religious faith, repudiating the narrow^er 
construction of Prudhomine’s contention that ‘Art is a Priesthood/ 
It is to be observed — a remarkable circumstance in a painter wdio has 
devoited a Tif^tiiiie to ethi#al and religions thought — that lie’ has 
never dealt with dogma or doctrine. So unset'.pirian is he that he 
has always avoided in his w orks eveu the ordinarv theological emblems 
and symbols ; indeed, not so much as a cross is to be seen iii*aw of 
lus pictures. He -paints Righteousness, but not Re^ligion : and 
jiersonifies Sin, but never as the Devil ;*nor has'he ever giyen us an 
'Enemy sowing Tares, i such as we have liad from Millais, from 
Overheck, and even Fclicien Fops. • 

‘ You must not speak of rny “ theology,” ’ lie said once, wiieu I 
lei fall the wwd»; ‘itsliould rather be called religious philosophy. 

For I Mo not admit tluat iJeason can be banished at the behest of 

• • 

])elief. 1 might illustrate my meaning l)y holding up my hand when 
such a contentioij is advanml, and tick off on my fingers “ Faith,” • 
“Veneration,” and so oi^; hut tho.se fingers cannot effectively grip or 
grasp till the tliunib^ Reason, completes the whole.’ It is whollv 
. absgurd to sw-gge^^t tliat h^ is a ‘ mystic,’ as he is sometimes reproached. 
He doubtless believes tiiat there is sometliing niysterious— the spirit 
of a great Creator— in atl living things : and most of all in man as tlie 
greatest in <jreation, dowered with the greatest brain powVr and 
intellect. ‘ lt*iiiay shock you,’ he said on another occasion, ‘ but I feel 
that one creed is as good as another, and that Nature —Div in ity — 
Humanity are to me almost convertible terms.’ 

From this philosophic love of humanity springs the fervid, almost 
passionate, earnestness*with wdiich he seeks to combat the Greek 
idea of Death — of Death* the Destroyer; of the grim and grisly 
spectre of Diirer’s ‘ Dance.’ His obvious aim has been to impress 
ua with a theme to which he retiuns again and again in his more 

Vox.. XLI — ^No. 289 f N 
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lofty compositions * : giving ns, not peath, itself^ but rather the Angel 
of Death ; inevitable, inexorable, irresistible, but stripped of the 
dread and horrors with which jointers have loved to invest it, 
like Prempeh in his ‘ Sacred Grov^* The conventional skull and 
cross-bones view, which, I suppose, a|tained its fullest development in 
the weird, infernal masque designed by Piero di Cosimo for the 
Florence Carnival, and whict, with its decked-out terrors, and» its 
‘ screaming horror’s . funeral cry,’ is made more awful than death 
itself, Mr. Watts from the first set himself to supersede by a more 
reasonable and philosophic belief. lie ranged himself by the side of 
the elder Drelincourt and of Michael Angelo. ‘ If life be a pleasure,’ 
said Buonarotti, ‘ so death should also be, for it is given to us by 
the same Master.’ Jiist so Mr. Watts, almost alone in his day, has 
given us, in 'a dozen canvases. Death the Consoler — the messenger 
from whom, it is true, there is no esca2)e, yet who is neither un- 
gracious nor unkind — now as a beautifuji maid, as in ‘ Time, Death, 
and Judgment,’ now^ as a,. gentle nurse, as in ‘Death crowning 
Innocence,’ or, again, as n dignified Presence, as in ‘ Love and Death.’ 
The first-mentioned picture may, I think, profitably be compared 
with Tlolbein’s^ woodcut known as ‘ Knight, Death, end the Devil,* 
the composition of ^vfhich it grejitly resembh\s, wlien the enoririoiis 
spiritual superiority of the English master’s conception will at once 
be»ftpj>arent. ‘ Death crowning Innocence ’ with a golden aureole of 
purity has solaced many a bereaved and afflicted mother ; and this 
fact I know — althoiigh some* may laugh — lias been a reward far more 
precious to the painter than any praise that men could heap on its 
beaut^'of line, its merits of tech«ii([ue, or its dexterity of handling. 
The general respect for this dexterity finds little resj)onse in Mr. 
Watts’s artistic philosophy. That he could be as deateroijs as any, Ve 
may ascertain from the study of his early pictures. But he h^^s long 
since cast it aside, and forsworn it as a vanity : despised it, as all 
vanity should be despised, when it *18 intended as, mere display, as 
most dexterity must now-a-days be allow^ed to be. Merely dexterous 
painting — as most modern ‘ impressionistic painting is —offends 
against Nature and her laws, for Nature is i^pt dexterous, but produces 
slowly, by^ gradual evolution. What comes in a flash, goes in a flash, 
and, as a rule, is flashy in its essence. •Dexterity,^ according to 
Mr. Watts, is a very fine thing in the hand of an artist, bui if not 
backed up by a poetic imagination, or by a sense of — ^ind sfriving for 
—nobility, it makes a mere painter of the man who has it : a crafts- 
man, and nothing more. The fine colourist can no more secure the 
greatest triurnxfiis . by swift painting than the great miniaturist 
reached jjerfection hy cold calc,ulation. If is, indeed, more than 
doubtful wdiether obviously dextefous work, bow^ever good, can give 
lasting pleasure ; it will astonish and please for a time, but it will 
never be loved. To be successful, the appearance of ease must not l>e 
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apparent or obtrusive | and apparent it is of no consequence if 
the excellent result is due to bravura ma.nipulation or to heart- 
breaking pains. But pains are likelier to produce a fine picture than 
dash, in the representation of tbe fulness and loveliness of Nature. 
The matter lies deeper than thj ‘reverence’ for which Mr. Ruskin 
pleads ; it lies in the strength and weakness of the human character 
itself. Manifestations! of artistic power must above all be sincere, 
and sincerity and love of su}ierficial effect are hardly compatible with 
one another. This distrust of mere dexterity, with its final abandon- 
ment by Mr. Watts,, finds its counterpart in the case of the great 
French original engraver, Monsieur A. Lepere. In the beginning his 
work was intensely moderif and ‘ clever,’ for to him modernity and 
cleverness seemed the all-in-all of art. Yet in spite of the success he 
achieved — so far as public recftgnition and applause constitute success 
— his sincerity^as? well as his mental development gradually modified 
his view's, until he finally cajne to regard them with suspicion and 
with scorn. He accordingly sim])lified his handling of wood engraving 
and etching as Mr. Watts ^simplified Ids painting, and habitually 
refers to viriuosiU as ‘ despicable/ Some critics, especially foreign 
"critics, condenin :\lr. Watts for the lack of the very quality he has 
purposely forsworn, and foolishly dismiss his techrdcjue as tliat of a 
‘ barhare,^ So did they dismiss one of the greatest of their owm 
painters, whose chief excellence Thackeray had the w'it to apptvcVie. 

‘ M. Delaerpix,’ said he, ‘has j^rodneed a number of rude, barbarous 
]>i<*.tures ; but there is the stamp of genius on all- of them, the great 
poetical intention, \vhic,h is worth all your execution : ’ words, some 
of them, wddeh might have been written of Mr. Watts himsell. 

It is in \)is treatment of tlie nude tliat Mr. Watts rises to the 
fuTlest expression of liis art as a })a.inter. With him the nude does 
not represent simply the unclothed ; in the first instance, during what 
f would call liis Second Manner, not even act ual flesh. The primary 
intention is the rendering of of humanity,’ the employment of ^ 

the human body to ])ei^^)idty an idea — a i)uq>ose w'hicli w^ould, of 
course, be utteriy defeated by the particularising use of draped 
.figures. By elijninating^from it 'all the elements of reality, and by 
infusing into it^that .sense of ‘ style ’ which pervades all ^is work, 
even tb('. least^.successfiilj the painter brings liis representation of the 
nude n^^arer U) the flesh of Titian than any English painter," except 
Etty at his besf, who ever lived. At the' same time, it has even less of 
the quality of looking-glass reflection of the figure thau we find in 
the great Venetian ; foe, wdiile it affords an opportuhf^y for the mo.sl 
subtle handling of colour in all the range of Art, it is purposely 
employed by Mr. Watt5 only as the most expressive of all symbols, 
‘clothed in the garment 8f perfect purity.’ M. Chesneaii was pro- 
bably right when he declared the artist who produced ‘ The Three 
Goddesses ’ and ‘ Orpheus anS Eurydice * to be the only Englishman 
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who combined an eppredatiori the nij^e in art with the ahU^^ to 
• portray it; More than the texture and the infinite vane^^^^^ colour 
of flei^h is attempted— :qualities which are subservient ih the estima- 
tion of a painter whose ambition it* has been td look primarily, as 
Phidias did, for the form and dignjiy of the human structmei^ m^ 
its monumental character, its power, and its fasoinating play of 
muscle. The small, half-length ‘Ariadne,’ aMadox Brown— by no 
means an over-indulgent critic — declared to be ‘as fine as a fine 
Etty;’ but other works .better display that grandeur of form and 
composition which Lord Leighton so warmly ajlmired as the quality 
rarest of all gifts among English painters. 

Into the technique of Mr. Watts’s pamting it is not needful here 
to enter, eitheii to criticise or describe. But in explanation, not 
in excuse, •of the artist’s occasioiHil departure from academic 
proportions (wliicili many decry as •one of the seven ^cardinal sins in 
Art), it may be said tliat, while correct anatomy and excellence of 
figure-drawing are no morp despised by him than by any other 
master, accuracy, as such, occupying his attention in a minqi* degree 
than the main lines of his composition, must yield (if it clash) to the 
(lomihating sigpificance of the work, liven here he ^Ifows Michaek 
Angelo, who, when Ije drew figures from nine to even twelve lieads high 
with the sole object of securing certain beauty and grace not to l>e 
foaacHn the natural body, retorted to his critics*tbat a work should 
be measured with the eye, and not with the hand ; ‘ for the eye, and 
not the Ijand, is the judge df a work of art.’ 

There are qualities in Mr. Watts’s pictures to be looked for other 
thanjblie purity and range of colour — the variety of texture whicli is 
needed to support the movement of light and atmosphere in a picture 
— the broken surface, which other artists so carafully^ avoid — the 
outline which is never insisted on, and is* only lost to be found again 
— and, above all, that mystery which, as a quality in painting, is the 
one vital superiority which modernF art can boast^ over that of the 
great masters of old. There may be little \Jisplay of humour in the ' 
work, though plenty of playful fancy. To be a wit, a man must 
have a quick head and a sluggish heart. In fliat sense JMr. Watts i§ 
no wit.^ His art is the picture of his life : a life in which indepen- 
dence of character and elevated thought th^ow into relief the highest 
philanthropy and patriotism of the perfect citizen— life vhich is 
sustained in its sad outlook ftpon the grim and threatening future by 
a simple faith in his fellow-man — like the star shining in his picture 
of * Ararat,’ oi*the lyre-string answering to tjie maiden’s touch in his 
masteipiece of ‘ Hope.’ 

• M. H. Spielmann. 

The Editor of The Nineteenth (Ientury cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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There is no more untliaiikful task for naval officer tluai to ai)pear 
to be always finding fault with Authority. More especially is tbL^ lii'^ 
case when Awthority has done, and is <loiiiij, a i^ood deal. 

Though the necessit v^ of pointing out glariftg and djyigerous 
defects is an unthankfi^l task at all times, it is none the less^ 
necessary eveii wlien so much has been done by both the prQ^ent 
(ioveniment and its predecessors to improve our organisation for war. 
Th<Te is a vliuiger^that the press and public (who, when governments 
are apaflietic and careless, rouse them to a sense of their duties), 
having been conyinced that mucli has been done, may think that all 
that is necessary Ims beeii takeh ift htand. This danger is emphasised 
just now by the public criticisms of the most excellent speech delivered 
by the Lord President the Privy ^Council, at the (luildhall, on the 
ih'd of I)(*ceni^)ei‘ Ja^t. Tl\poretically nothing could be more satis-* 
factory than that.speech, and apparently it w^ould not be too much to 
hope that this .Govern merit, which Las already produced the first 
]\aval K^.irjiat»s ever made out on business-like lines, is really going 
to continue in well doing. 

Unfortunately, however, it is impossible to forget the Report of the 
lartington Commission*,’ in 1890, and how^ much re^TJains undone 
that that Report, recommended ; how little real good that Report 
effected. I look with alarm, also, to the speeches of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty and the. Chancellor of the Exchequer promising a re- 
du(^tion of the ship-building vote in 1897-98, and the declaration of 
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the First Loi4 in the House of Commons on the 9th of March lost, 
that he * did not propose to increase the Beserve beyond the 25,000 
at which it now stood/ and that ‘the training received every possible 
attention.’ ^ . 

Kemembering these things, I do not feel so hopeful that the Lord 
President of the Councirs speech on the 3rd of J)ecember r^lly 
meant business. At the san^e time, if the Council of Defence were at 
all responsible for the manner in whiclr the last Estimates were pre- 
pared, embracing, as they did, so many of the aigdliaries of defence 
which have hitherto been neglected, then the Council of Defence is 
doing good work, and to assist them in that work I will mention a 
few of those matters which seem to have escaped their attention 
although drawn into® prominence by the ‘ Hartington Commission 
of 1888-90.; 

The Commission referred to ‘ undoubted evils V that existed, and 
the proposals made ‘to remedy this unsatisfactory and dangerous 
condition of affairs.’ The Commission also stated that the ‘first 

r 

point which strikes us in the consideration of the organisation of 
these two great departments (Army and^'Navy) is, that while in action 
they«must be to a large extent dependent on each oth^er ■ and wliile in 
some of the arrangements necessary as a preparation for war they are 
absolutely dependent on the assistance of each other, little or no 
afjljgn^t has ever beSn made to establish settled and regular inter-com- 
munication or relations between them, or to secure that the establish- 
ments of one service should*be determined with any reference to the 
requirements of the other.’ The Kepojt alsR^said, ‘ It has been stated 
in evidence before us that no i?ombined plan of operations for the 
defence of the Empire in any given contingency ha? ever been 
worked out or decided upon by the two department^.* • 

It is six years since this Keport was pfinted, but I contend, in spite 
of the Lord President of the Privy Council’s speech on fhe 3rd of 
December, that the same dangerous and inefficient* state of things 
exists to-day, and this can be conclusively proved. The whole of the 
Report teems with facts so monstrous, and reveals a state of affairs so 
shocking, that in any other country in the world &ere^ would havq 
been a complete re-organisation of the ^ system.’ It can only be 
supposed that so little has resulted from it owing lo the fact that 
‘ much of the evidence wras given on the understanding^iAat i4 should 
not be made public.^ The did cry of ‘ not in the mtereSts of the 
public service,’ yet every foreign Power has all our deficiencies 
pigeon-holed, ,%nd the only people kept in ^ignorance are the tax- 
payers of this country, who, if they knew how much yet remains to 
be done before the country can consider itself»in a position of security, 
would certainly demand that matters were put on an efficient and 
businesslike basis. 

The Lord President of the Privy Council, in the speech I have 
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referred to, told the countiy tl)^t * the maintenance of oilr sea supre- 
macy was the basis of Imperial Defence.’ That is absolutely 
accurate, but the supremacy is not assured, and in no way exists, if 
you have grave and dangerous de^ciencies in the pet^sonnel of the 
fleet; an untrained and useless reser\^e; ships in commission and 
reserve of obsolete»type, and armed with old and useless muzzle-load- 
ing guns ; or, further, if you have no conibination between the army 
and navy, as pointed out in* the ‘ Hartingtop Commission ’ — a 
combination which jcan only be obtained by. both services drilling' 
together in times of pef^ce, in those operations which they will have 
to perform in time of war, and in wdiich the one is entirely dependent 
on the other for the success or* failure of a campaign. 


• The Personnel • 

I have entered so fully into the Mani^ing Question in various 
speeches tl^at it is unnecessary to refer to "it much in this article. 
My statements have never been controverted. No attempt has 
been made to jliroye them wrong, and the only argumerits used By 
the authorities have been : ‘We have so many more men than we 
had in such and such a year.’ This i§ no^ reply at all. We do not 
want more ships or more men than in a certain year, but a 
sufficient for our needs, and the question is not ‘ how many more men 
we have got tins year than in preceding yeaft,’ but '4lave we epough 
for the ships that we shoul(^*compiis.sion, either as active service men, 
or a.s a reserve fit and ready to be draftod ? ’ We iiave the First Lopd 
of the Admirarty’s own admission that in March 1896 he was 11,000 
short ©f the number^required according to his calculations, but as he 
also stated at the same time th&t he actually had 88,850 available for 
active servic^, wherea.s the numbers borae were only 78,560, he had 
evidently made a mistake of ove» 10,000 men ; a mistake the Esti- 
mates were expressly altered^ to avoid in 1892-93. On the clear and 
definite statements of Authority the country was in ]March 1896 over 
,20,000^ men slp)rt of the number necessary to man every possible 
sea-going ship. Moreover, Authority seems to disregard all the other 
services for which trained men will be wanted besides manning ships, 
and has njver publicly laid down what it considers the standard 
should be, either of active servi(*e ratings br of the Reserve. Men 
are joined haphazard and by fits and starts. When the Naval Defence 
Act was passed in 1889, adejing 70 ships to the fleet, tt!P:^persoQinel 
was reduced by 100 in the vote of that year. * When the Bemnvn 
was laid down in 1892 as •the solitary large vessel for that year, 
3,100 men were joined, and for the last three years, in spite of 
starting with a deficiency in the p&i'sonnel, Authority, has continued 
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to lay downjnore vessels each year and never added the proportionate 
number of men to man them. 

Nothing could be more unbusinesslike, or more thoroughly bear 
out all that has been said than this question of the personnel ; and 
if the First Lord adheres to his determination ‘ not to be influenced 
by critics within or without, but to stick to a steady increase of 5,000 
men a year,’ then our position this year must be dangerous, and one 
which the country sliould most carefully consider. Under our 
•present system Aijthori;ty never moves till the press and the public 
push it. Logically, the first question to be dealt with is iheipersmivd. 
The country may build many fleets and squadrons, but they are 
useless for winning actions without the. human element in the shape 
of officers aujd men to man them. Thorough training and splendid 
courage are necessary to act coolly under the appalling and unforeseen 
circumstances jvhich must occur in a modern wa^ of steam shipping. 
These can only be obtained by perfect drill and discipline, and it is 
absolute folly to think you can bundle on board a lot of long-shore- 
men, or even first class seamen from the mercantile marine, and that 
they could at once perform the duties Svhich must fall upon a man-of- 
warsman in action. The merchant sfaman is no loicgCr three parts 
a man-of-warsman, and a mjin cannot be trained to work and fight a 
modern breech-loading quick-firing gun within the same time as 
oVhon guns were chiefly 32-pounders or similar smooth bores, worked 
by manual i)ower without machinery. 


■ ^ The Eeisekve '' 

It is absolutely ridiculous to call the present 25,000 R.N.R. men 
a reserve at all. They are excellent material, but fh^^y are of no 
use. First, because few of them would be available in war time, 
and secondly because they are untrained and undisciplined. Very 
few of them have ever seen a gun fired afloat. A large proportion of 
them take their twenty-eight days ’ drill -spread a week at a time over 
the year. Each time they have to start afresh. The ‘ twenty-eight 
days’ is in itself a farce. Deducting Saturdays. and Sundays they 
only get twenty days a year, and this may be split up as indicated. 
What use are men trained on the 9-pounder fieldpiece of the 
drill ship Presifhnt fitted with a Morris tube, or the v7-pounder 
of the Dwrliam ? In two of the drill ships the*men get no firing 
practice at all. In all but two cases it is on obsolete 7-pounders, 
9-pounders" 32-pounclers, and 64-pounders. In the two exceptions 
the men only get gun practice if they happen to be at drill when the 
vessel goes to sea yearly or half-yearly as* the case may be. 

The Naval Estimates Statement for 1892-;93 fixed the lowest 
reserve needed in 1894 at 27,000. ^This is 1897, and there are now 
only 25,800. The lowest naval reserve the country ought to have 
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h 70,000 officers and men. These should be trained at the guns 
and on the ships they will have to man in time of war. 


The Ships 

• • ^ 

Not so many months ago a very interesting return was published, 

Known as the Dilke Eetum„and in tliat Eeturn the British Navy 
appears to consist of 301 vessels built, and 89 building. It does not 
include some that are actually in commission how. Yet on this 
return there have been 'scores of attempted comi)arisons of sea power. 
Anything can be made of cqpoparisons based on tonnage, numbers, 
iSiv. Such comparisons are absolutely useless. ^ 

On looking at that Itetum i^ will be found that iti the British 
Na\’y there are inqjuded vessels (nut down as fighting ships) which 
it would be criminal to send to sea to fight an actibii. There are 
forty-five vessels in tlie British list in that return which are still 
armed witli muzzle-loading guns. Not'ojvc single vessel in the 
lleturn of any other Euroi)ejrt) nation has a muzzle-loading gun on 
board. * • 

• • 

The forty-five vessels I refer to are : — 


BATTLE8niI*»f ( Iti) 


Ajax 

Alexundre* 

Siiltair 

Againemii(fti 

dreadnought , 

Iron Duke" 

Inilexible 

, Neptune'' 

Tin inciblri'’’ ^ 

TtSmcmire* 

Triu«iph* 

Audacious" 

Superb^' 

Swiftsurc* • 

Monarch^ 

••• 

HtTculcs’ 



A n MO Ji RED C JUT ISKKS (1 • ) 


Northampton 

niavk Princf 

Agincourt^ 

Nelson 

Warrior^ 

Achilles" 

Sbanuoii 

N ort hum berlii nd’ ■ 

• 

Minotaur 


#fl’ROTECTBD (^K 11 BEKS (7) 


Boadicrni 

•Ac’tive 

Constance 

lliileigli 

^ A'olage 

C-arysfoi-t 


IiicoDstaiit 


Si’EciAi. Vessels T; I ) 
Hecla 

Coast Deeknce (12) * 


Orion , 

Ilecatie 

: Penelope 

Belleislo | 

Cycloi)8 

Prince Albert 

Hydra j 

Qlatton 

Wivern 

Gorgon 

1 Hotspur 

i Scorpion 
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Not one of these forty-five vessels, as at present armed, is of the 
slightest use as a ' fighting ship.’ 

The seventeen marked * are the only ones worth re-arming and 
keeping as fighting vessels. Of the remaining twenty-eight I submit 
that the majority should be sold, broken up, or blown up, but in no 
case repaired for commission, unless as tenders, stpre-ships, &c., and 
modem ships should be at pnce laid down to take their place. The 
seventeen ships mark^ * could be -re-armed at a cost of about 
l,l()0,000i. This ^ould slightly increase the weight in three or four 
of the ships, but would lighten the others. No alteration of the 
structure is needed, as the same ports, turrets, and implacements 
could be used, and although alterations would be necessary to the 
magazines, the cost of these alterations is included in that suni. 
The TSmS'^aire is mentioned in the press as to be re-armed. All these 
seventeen vessels marked * are well worth re-arming. As for sm h 
ships as the Ajax, Agammmon, Inflexible, Wlmrn, Scmyioti, ami 
Prince Albert, the Ministry who sent* a crew to sea in such ships to 
fight an action would ceijtainly be severely dealt with. ^ Even the 
seventeen ships named are useless finless re-armed. Three small 
mojJern cruisers could sink all of tjiem if they meti them in blue 
water, because the modem cruisers would have botli the speed and 
the range, and theUse seventeen vessels could neither catch the cruisers 
nor hit them. They are VeA-annoured ves.^iels, and though they 
could never be made spieedy vessels, many nav^il officers would prefer 
fighting in them, ^ if armed with modem guns, to figliting in the light- 
ended ^ships of the Admiral class. If ‘armed with modern guns 
they would be able to hit the enemy whenever the enemy could hit 
them, and their armour could burst the enemy’s shell Oti the outside 
of the shij) instead of its bursting inside, as woulc^be the case in the 
light-ended ships. Thus, at a cost equal to only that of .one new 
battleship and one cruiser, a fleet of seventeen useful vAsels might 
be added to our fighting strength, , ' 

Altogether there are fifty of the Eritisli xessels which have breech - 
loading guns of 30 calibre which are not quick-firing, whereas in the 
same Return it will be found that the French and other navies haye 
nearly all quick-firing guns up to 30 calibre. It was only last yeai* 
that Authority started to re-arm the BrU:;ish arnioured cruisers by 
makiTig their 30 calibre guns quick-firing at a cost o*f 438i.,a gun. 

It must not be supposed that only the ships with mifzzle-loading 
guns are worthless. There are others in the British Navy that are 
armed with Jjr-eech-loading guns and yet are worthless as fighting- 
ships. All the ‘ CV class of cruisers, for instance. A list could be 
made out of eighty or ninety of such ships utterly unfit to be kept 
in commission or reserve as ‘ fighting ships.’ In 1 886 I submitted 
a resolution in the House of Commons to the effect that sixty-nine 
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vessels then on the active list ‘ should be sold, broken up, or blown 
up, but in no case repaired, ^nd that those on foreign stations be 
ordered home as soon as the exigencies of the service would admit 
of it ; and that these proposals, while effecting vast economies, would 
allow the expenditure of money how wasted on useless and obsolete 
vessels to be devoted to the building of cruisers, torpedo vessels, 
and torpedo boats for the fleet.’ 

Within less than two yeaj*s of that resolMtion all but seven of the 
sixty-nine had been dealt with as proposed ; but it should not be for 
irresponsible outsiJlers to get these things carried out. At present the 
system is that nothing is done unless the press and public force 
Authority ; but Authority is jiaid to do the work, and should not want 
forcing. ^ 

If these vessels were remo\^l from the list, economies would he 
effected in several ways. They tf^e up so many men, and a certain 
amount of money for care and maintenance parties. They require 
money for stores. They always need i:>atching. Tliey take up valuable 
room in the dockyards and at moorings.* All this is for what ? To 
enable fliem to take their part as fighting ships in a sudden emer- 
gency. Notene of them could, and therefore the money s{)eut upon 
them is wastedT, and could be better employed. I ha\e been charged 
with saying unjustly that the Admiralty is not run on business-like 
princiides. What jjrm would keej> obsolete j)lant and machinery 
on its premises ? What railway would keep (leorge Stephenson’s 
‘ Kocket ’ iiT reserve to supply the place ^f a modern express engine 
should the latter break dewn? Yet we are asked to believe^that the 
Admiralty is run on business-like principles. It is preposterous 
think we «till have, and in our training squadron. shi])s that* carry 
old 64-pounder muzzle-loaders. 

The ligllt-ended ships of the Admirol class have been referred 
to. These are another source of weakness in our navy, and prove how 
idle comparisons are. All other nations have stuck to the belt of 
armour These 5hips of ours are constructed on the most scientific * 
principle to have their efids destroyed by shot and sheU, and then go 
down bottom upf. • 

*In Sepfember 1891, eighteen months before the Victoria went 
down bottom upwards upder conditions similar to wliat might obtain 
in war, I wrcKie officially, pointing out exactly what would Jiappen 
and that* ‘ if was impossible to conceive upon what fallacy the 
constructors who built those ships based their extraordinary theory, 
that the perforation of the unarmouied ends of Bijjtish battleships 
would not affect their Buoyancy.’ A year. or two beTore this letter, 
when 1 had a seat in th^ House, I brought forward a motion that one 
of the unarmoured ended battle-ships should be thoroughly tried by 
perforating its ends, and placing it in the same position as it would 
probably occupy in an action. This motion I was asked by a 
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F^b. 

member of the Cabinet not to press, t)xe argument he used being, 
‘ Suppose your theory is correct, do you think it would be to the 
advantage of England to show other nations that thirteen out of 
twenty-two of her first-class battle-ships are inferior to those of 
France, and that they can be made dangerous from small gun-fire ? 
The right hon. gentleman quite forgot that it would be still worse 
for other nations to discover ^his when the thirteen ships in question 
went to the bottom in war time by turning turtle with their crews. 
His argument, however, jvas sound, and the motion was not pressed. 
It is notable that the next battle-ships laid, down had their belts 
considerably increased longitudinally. 

Looking to these facts, wliich can be»proved or disproved, it does 
appear extraordinary •that the First Lord of the Admiralty sliould 
have assured the House of Commons <,hat there would be a ‘ sensible 
decrease in the ship-building vote * for 1897-98. There is some hope 
that the First Lord may think fit to somewhat modify his state- 
ments in that direction, after the recent debates in the French 
Chamber on the strength otthe French fleet. It certainly gives him 
an admirable opportunity. * 


COWKINATION JJKTWEKN THE SERVICES 

,^TJiis was a point specially emphasised si^e years ago by the 
‘ Hartington Commission.* Let us see how it has been carried out. 
There ought to be -yearly c<$mbined operations of the Army and Navy 
at all nSval bases, under conditions jsirail^r to those which would 
*l>btaill in war. Yet this rarely, takes place. If done, the value of 
it for instruction and practice would be enormous. Eten in the 
ordinary drills there is no combination. « • 

In April 1891, during one of my 'visits to Malta, I obtained 
permission from the Governor to attend with him and view a night 
attack. The object of the operations was to practise Ihe artillerymen 
at repelling a supposed attack on the harbour by the enemies’ 
torpedo [boats. To my utter astonishment the boats used for this 
were two mining launches, the s{)eed of wliich would, roughly be 
about five knots, while the absence of system was pretty well marked 
by the projectors being under the charge ©f the [Royal Engineers, 
the guns under the Royal Artillery, and the cables yhich ^worked 
the projectors being under* the Ordnance Department,*’ so I w^as 
informed. The absurdity of the situation struck me, as indeed it did 
all the military«&nd naval officers present, as, very great. Here were 
men being practised at firing at two launches going five knots in 
order to teach them how to meet an attack^ of torpedo boats going 
from fifteen to twenty-one knots. At the time this occurred the 
majority of the Mediterranean fleet were at Malta with their ‘ hoist 
in ’ torpedo boats on board, besides whidh there were the usual torpedo 
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boats in reserve there* Yet took no part in the night 

attack, and the torpedo boats were not used. 

Of course 1891 is a long time ago. The ‘ Hartington Commission ’ 
had barely reported a twelvemonth, but to show that things have 
not altered, 1 may point out that in January 1896 1 was at 
Gibraltar and found exactly the same state of things existing there. 
On the 13th of January, 1896, there wa# to have been gun i)ractice 
at two towed targets, but only one boat was available, and that a 
steam launch belonging to Messrs. Haynes., lliis launch is used as 
a tug, and is hired out^ so it was only allowed at their will. Often the 
men were marched to the lotteries, and a message came to say that 
either the tug was employed* or the owner thought it too rough for 
it to go out. This happened w'hile I was ther^. At^the time there 
were seven first-class torj)edo boats, two second-class to!rj)edo boats, 
and H.M.S. Polyphemus and Skipjack in the , harbour. The 
artillerymen never get a chance of practising at anything moving 
faster than five knots an hour. 

Takejhe case of the Brennan Torpedo at the Needles— a torpedo 
boat was refused for the trial,* and eventually a tug was used. 

At all n^i^ bases the Army and Navy should go to ‘ general 
quarters ’ once in three months, or once in six months at least. 
Commanders-in-Chief should be encouraged to ^combine with the 
military authorities ki operations in peace which* would have to he 
perfonned in war, and on the success of which the one service abso- 
lutely depends on the other. • 

The f'xpenditure of rn^ney .would be very lit tle. The shj|%, guns, 
and men are there. There might he a few accidents, but it fs far 
better to haVe accidents in time of peace, and give that experfence 
w'hfth is almost c^firtain to prevent them in time of war. The acci- 
dents in peace will only give* the persannel a useful lesson. The same 
accidents war may lose the action and might lose the campaign. 
I am sorry to say that during my*ex 2 ierience, in the majority of the 
cases that have come to pay notice where the Army and Navy have 
not combined, or rather where difficulties have been raised to their 
combining in^certain oj^erations, almost invariably the difficulties have 
been raised on the part of Ihe Navy. This is a mistake. The men 
want more exercise, and •such ojierations as I have described would 
give the^ men ^Ihat healthy and interesting exercise which it^is so 
difficult to* obtain for them now^ that masts and yards have been 
abolished. 

At present the two seryices, by this w^ant of combiimt4on and cohe- 
sion, often cause sad waste of money. Naval men ought always < o be on 
Fortifications Committees at naval bases, for instance, and this would 
j)revent such a lamentable disgrace as the building of Fort Zoncor at 
Malta at a large cost. 

The fort was erected in order to prevent an enemy’s ships shelling 
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the naval arsenal at Valetta^ which from the position was three miles 
off. The enemy’s guns would have to *be given sufficient elevation to 
fire over two hills at an object which was completely obscured by the 
height of the hills. In addition to this the hill in front of the fort 
has a rise superior to the fort itself, which would effectually prevent 
the guns of the fcrt from hitting the vessel located^below the hill. 

Referring to guns, it mi|st be remembered, although a number of 
the old guns have been dismounted at Gibraltar, and the implacements 
for the new guns ‘had had to wait for months^ because the Royal 
Engineers could nol get the pivots, the last heard from there in April 
1896 was that this work was at a standstill, ancl tliey were not to get a 
single gun out for a year. Since«that these matters have been 
hurried. It has been stated over and over again that things are differ- 
ent at the Admiralty now, and that they have a proper plan of defence. 
If this be so it is extraordinary that our most important naval base 
abroad should even novr have large sums of money expended on an 
incomplete scheme. 

Although arrangements are being made and carried out for ex- 
tending the mole, for docks, and for ariillery armament, still nothing 
haa been done with regai’d to the Mercantile XIole, an« all-important 
feature for making the new harbour thoroughly protected, and with- 
out which the mefcantile fleet cannot possibly coal in war time. Tlie 
^portance of this questiod cannot be overrated, as Gibraltar must 
be the point of departure, whether, the narrow ^ea route through the 
Mediterranean or^the blue water route to the Cape be* used by our 
water-lfome commerce. * 

• t 

ft would be possible to continue a list of startling and serious 
facfs about our administration ymd its want of method^ so as to till 
up more than one number of this Review, but it wpuld not be wise to 
reveal too many of our weaknesses at ^nce. Foreign’ Powers know 
them. The British taxpayer is the only person who do^s not. Of 
course their Lordships at Whiteh^ill Jvuow all these* facts, but under 
the * system ’ they are not supposed to do anything ; and ‘ it is an 
act of patriotism rather than a duty if they tell the First Lord what 
the naval requirements of the country are,’ HTiriin^ton Commis- 
sion, page ix, paragraph 27, refeiTing to* a former First Sea Isold’s 

evidence. • * 

All of these points, however, are questions thatf the Council of 
Defence ought to take up^ inquire into, and get remedted at once. 
If the Council of Defence does not, or is not competent to deal with 
them, then you might just as well have the Beadle of tlie Burlington 
Arcade and his associates to superintend our defences. 

If ever war comes and finds us unprepared, it will bring with it a 
terrible load of responsibility to those who have been trusted and paid 
by the country to see it adequately defended, and while the ‘ system ’ 
is largely responsible for the evils that did and still exist, yet in the 
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past indiyidualB have also been to blame, and the sentiment * It will 
last my time ’ has been a common one with those holding high 
positions. 

The Navy League has done most excellent service in informing 
the press and the public, ^ with whom lies the ultimate issue of all these 
questions.’ 1 t/ust it will continue its work as successfully in the 
future as in the past, and this it will i^ndoubtedly do, if it sticks to 
its role of pointing out defects and deficiencies, and does not try to 
dictate how these shortcomings shall be remedied. 

To summarize the points raised in this article is now necessary. 

* Summary 

• 

(1) Imperative necessity of laying down what tlie Jiumbers are 
which Authority considers necessary as a standing numter for active 
service, long service ratings. 

(2) A thorough, drastic,' and com^dete re-organisation of the 
K.N.R., both in numbers and training. • 

(3) Necessity of re-arm [fig the seventeen useful old ironclads we 

possess. • « ^ 

(4) Elimination from the list of fighting ships in commission 

or reserve) of all those obsolete sliips which by \tieir age, steaming 
power, and armament must be totally fast in an f‘ngagement without 
any adequate recon^pense. New ships to be laid down to take their 
jdace. * • 

(5) Yearly mananvrfrs between the <;ombined services al all naval 

bases of operation. ^ ^ - 

(G) A definite plan of defence, and evidence that it exists by our 
important strategic bases, like Gibraltar, &c.. being put in a proper 
condition to‘ make such a jdan eft'ective. 


Charles Beresford. 
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THE PLAGUE 


The serious* outbreak of plague whicb has recently taken place at 
Bombay, and which is assuming siwih alarming dimensions, has again 
called attention to a form of disease which in former times was one 
of the most grievous scourges of the human race. 

The name of ‘ plague/ ©r ‘ pestilence/ was given to anj^ sudden, 
mysterious, and fatal epidemic. ManJ^ such severe visitations are 
historically on record of which the jaature is still ^nore or less 
uncertain. Such are the plagues of Egypt ; that which visited the 
Jews in the wilderness ; the l>lague of -^ligina, and that in the 
Grecian camp at the siege ^ of Troy; the plag-iie in Canaan; the 
plagues which occurred at Rome in 738 h.c., 4/U b.c., 451 li.c., and 
433 B.c. ; the plague of Athens in 430 B.c. recorded by Thucydides ; 
and those at Rome in 363 b.c., 295 B.c., anA 175 B.c. 

"■ The first undoubted historical allusion to true plague was made 
by Rufus the physician, who is supposed to have lived in the reign of 
Trajan (a.d. 98-117). He states that pestilential gljindular swellings 
are mentioned by the contemporaries of •Dionysius, who’lived. at the 
beginning of the third century B.C., or at an earlier date, add adverts 
to the disease as described by Dioscofides and Posfeidoniiis in the 
second century of the Christian era, and which existed in Libya 
(Egypt) at their time. 

In the sixth century a.d. the plague called flie phigue of Justinjan, 
from its having occurred in his reign (a.d. *565-74), spread over the 
whole Roman Empire. Originating, as su})posed, In Egypt in the 
year 5^2 a.d., it extended in an easterly direction to S^ria, apd in a 
westerly to Constantinople, where a thousand persons d^ed daily. 
The disease then overran the whole of Europe, sprc^ading devastation 
wherever it ajj^ared, and receiving the name of ‘ pestis inguinaria " 
or ‘ glandularia,' which it retained until the seventeenth century. 

Severe pests occurred frequently in the middle ages, some of 
which were undoubtedly examples of true plague. Since, however, 
the description of the disease is in most cases limited to an announce- 
ment of the date of its appearance and the number of victims, while 
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such epidemics as those of typhus, small-pox, &c. were looked upon 
as outbreaks of plague, the* true nature of the disease is usually 
uncertain. It is only from the fact that in some cases it was called 
by its specific name that the occurrence of true plague can be at 
times determined. 

In 1347 A.ij. the disastrous pestilence known as ‘Black Death’ 
(probably on account of the dark marljp present upon the surface of 
the body) appeared in Europe. Supposed to have originated in 
Cathay (China) or Tartary, and to have spread thence into the 
Crimea, it was imported from that place into Constantinople. The 
^lisease then invaded the whole of Europe ; Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, France, England, and the Scandinavian countries were over- 
run by it, while in all Europe Hecker believes twenty-five million 
persons, or one-fourth of the v^hole population of our division of the 
globe, to have pushed. 

This outbreak of plague is said to have caused the death of almost 
half the jiopulation of England, its effects in France being as disastrous 
as those in our country. Its immediate' effect seems to have been to 
double the wages of labour* or to raise the amount paid even more 
than this.* *The rates paid-for work were those of panic, being at a 
lieight unparalleled in previous or subsequent years. The increase 
was undoubtedly due to a scarcity of hands, specially of competent 
ones, and eontinufid during the next twenty • years. Whilst the 
annual income of first-class agricultural labourer, combined uith 
the money *eamed by his wife and child, was estimated to be 2l. Ts. 1 Od. 
before the plague, it was calculated that after the epidemic* it rose to 
5is much as SL 15s. ^ 

The pfdgue occurred frequently during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in different parts of Europe. It appeared in London in 
1400,, 1406*, and 1428 A.D.f and though probably endemic in England 
during ’the fifteenth century, is specially mentioned as having 
occurred in this country in, 1472 a.t>., and the succeeding years, 
whilst London was severely attacked in 1499-1500 a.d. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the phague is said to 
^haye been most? destitictive in China, which it almost depopulated. 
It occurred in Londoif in 1537-39, 1547-48, 1563-64, 1592, 
1599 A.D. 

In 1603 i.D. there was a severe epidemic of plague in, Egypt, 
where one million persons are said to have died from the disease, and 
though the plague had now begun to decrease in Europe, the Con- 
tinent was visited by many severe epidemics during;, the seventeenth 
century. London suffered again in 1609,. 1625, 1636, and 1647 a.d., 
after which year, although sporadic cases still occurred in the country, 
England was almost free until. 1664 a.d. 

In 1656 a.d. the plague again appeared in Europe in its mostaggra- 
vated form. After being very destructive in Naples, where 300,000 
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deaths are said to have occurred in five months, it spread to the rest 
of Italy, and invaded the other countries of Europe. So fatal and 
malignant was the disease that many places were almost depopulated 
by it. 

Thus while 14,000 persons died at Kome, Geneva lost 60.000, 
Amsterdam 50,00Q, and London 70,000 lives. This, ‘ the Great 
Plague of London,’ began in ^ that city in 1664, and became more 
virulent during the spring and summer of 1665, the number of deaths 
gradually increasing Until September, during which month more 
than *30,000 deaths occuired. It then abated, although in 1666 
nearly 2,000 (1998) deaths were due to this cause. 

The total number of deaths from plague in London during 1665-66 
was 70,594, the total pppulation of the city being 460,000, of whom 
two-thirds are supposed to have fled frc^i tlie place in order to avoid 
the disease. < 

The public measures taken by the magistrates for the general 
safety of the people, whilst the plague existed, were of no avail. The 
shutting up of any house in \vhich the plague happened to exjst, and 
the consequent closure of buildings in wltich the healthy and suffer- 
ing were associated, the immediate buriaj of those who^ Ifad died, in 
one common grave, termed the j>est pit, tlie appointment of watch- 
men to prevent anyone from leaving an infected house, the marking 
of every house stricken by pMgue with a red cross in the middle of 
the Soor, with the words ‘ Lord have mercy upon usj printed above it — 
all this must, if possible, have increased the consternation of a people 
amongst whom, again, the deaths were so •terrible and frequent. 
Effsctual as the closure of the infected houses may have been in pre- 
venting the spread of the disease (and it was only partly so, •‘owing to 
many escaping by stratagem or force, and thus carrying the infectidh 
elsewhere) it undoubtedly caused great distress. Thus Daniel Defoe, 
when speaking of the infected households, says : 

• 

•’ The misery of those families is not to Be expressed ; and^t was generally in 
such houses that we heard the most dismal shrieks and outcries of the poor people 
— terrified, and even frightened to death, by the sight of the condition of their 
dearest rtdations, and by the terror of being* imprisoned af they were. ^ , 

I remember, and, while I am writing this story, >think I hear the very sound 
of it ; a certain lady had an only daughter, a young maiden about nineteen years 
old. . . . The young woman, her mother, and the mai<f had been alyoad, . . . but 
about twojiours after they came home the young lady complained she^was na% well, 
. . . and about a quarter of an hour later had a violent pain in the head. Her mother 
resolved to put her to bed, and upon doing so discovered the fatal tokens of the 
disease. Her mother, not able to contain herself, screeched out in such a frightful 
manner that it wa^nough to place horror upon the stoutest heart in the world. 
Nor was it one scream, or one cry, . . . but she ran all over the house, up the stairs 
and down the stairs, like one distracted, . . . and continued screeching and crying out 
for several hours, , . . and as I was told, never came thoroughly to herself again. As 
to the young maiden, she died in less than two hours. . . . The mother, I think, 
never recovered, but died in two or three weeks after* 
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Many other stories follow, recording similar examples of the 
distress and misery which exis*ted in London at this time. 

The plague then spread over the rest of England, and did not 
disappear until 1679, since when no case of the disease has occurred 
in this country. * 

During the re^aainder of the century there wer^ occasional out- 
breaks of plague in some parts of Eurcjpe (Spain, Italy, Germany. 
Austria, Poland and Turkey), but the area of*plague in Europe was, 
now becoming narrower ; and whilst the British* Isles, the north of 
France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and SuitzerlanS. have been totally 
free from the disease since this period, the south of France has suf- 
fered from but one epidemic (1720). the western limit of plague now 
occupying a more easterly position. , 

In the eighteenth century occasional outbrealss y>f plague 
occurred in Europe, being confin^sd \nth few exceptions to the 
eastern portion of tlie Continent. During the year i720 the plague 
apjieared in the .south of France, having been ap]>arently introduced 
into Marseilles by a vessel arriving from t^Jyria, in which country the 
disease then existed. Cases plague had also occurred in the ship. 
Since that epiiiemic France has been free from the disease. 

During the eighteenth century plague was still retreating in an 
easterly direction from the soil of Europe. • 

The same ea.sterlj|^ recession of the pTague has K'ontinued during 
the nineteenth century, and no considerable ejndemics have occurred 
in Europe ext-ept at its eastern pail, whiletTurkey,^Southern Russia, 
Turkey in Asia, the north* coast of Africa, from Egypt to TRngiers. 
the west coast o( Arabia* and parts of A.sia, especially China, 
been visited hy the plague. * • 

China the phigue raged from Singapore to Shanghai and Hong 
Kong from T892 to 1896, ^whence it is supposed to have been 
carried in liales of cotton to Bombay, wliere the present outbreak is 
assuming sucli grfivo proportion^ . ^ 

It i.s a curious ‘fact that plague has very uirely occurred within 
the Tropic of Cancer, the ^exceptions being when it apiieared upon 
the western coast* of Arabia as hu* south as 19® latitude, in India 
upon* the isliind of Cutch,nn Raji>utana, and certain parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, and ip Southeni China. It has never occurred 
in the Southern Hemisphere or the New World, or reached, any 
lK>int sou1:htf)f lat. N. . 

The geological charp.cter of the soil has no influence upon the 
occurrence of plague. It may appear upon a dry soiUone which is 
saturated with moisture, or upon ground whicii is frozen*and covered 
by snow. Nor has the elevation of the ground apparently much to 
do mill the outbreak of the disease, as it has been found in valleys 
situated but little above the sea level, and also at an altitude of 
5,000, 7,000, or even 10,000 feet. 
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But there is no doubt that the climate and season oi the year 
have a special influence upon the oriset of the plague. Thus in 
Egypt the disease was almost invariably most severe during the 
spring (February to June), at Aleppo during the summer (July, 
August), at Smyrna and Trebizond in the -spring and summer 
(February to August), in Turkey in Europe in the summer (June to 
October), &c. These and other similar facts, and the rarity of its 
occurrence within the tropic’*of Cancer (lat. 23° 30'), indicate that a 
moderate amount cf heat (60® to 85® Fahr.) is favourable to its 
occurrence, while a'*very *high or low temperature iisually prevents its 
appearance. 

At the same time it may prevail during the severest cold of 
winter, as on the Volga (1878-79), and in Moscow (1771) ; as also 
in extreme h8at, as in Smyrna (1735), Malta (1812), and India 
(Kumaon, 1850). Uncleanliness is the principal predisposing cause 
of the disease, ‘ being associated as it is but too frequently with 
poverty and unsuitable or insufficient food. From its prevalence 
among the poorer part of the population the Great Plague of London 
in 1665 was termed the Poor’s Plague, t It would seem that dirt and 
decaying animal matter, although they cannot originqijba the germs, 
supply whatever is necessary for the ‘development 8f the poisonous 
element to which# plague is due. The disease is rare among the 
better classes of society, and iti gradual disappearance from Europe 
i^ in all probability mainly due to increase of cleanlitiess, and the 
improved habits which result from attention fo publics and private 
hygiene* * , 

• ^ it is certain that plague is a cdntagibus disease, and infection 
may#be conveyed by clothes, merchandise, &c., to other pqfts, and also 
spread from the existence of the poisonous material in houses where 
cases of plague have already occurred. ^It is suppRsed«that it may 
even be conveyed by such small insects as flies and ants. • * 

Animals also suffer from a fatal disease when plaguaexists, especially 

* the rat, dog, jackal, pig, and snake. * It is curious that only flesh- 

eating animals are affected, the reason prolmbly being that they 
have eaten the flesh of some peyson who has died of the plague. 
Again, the snake may become infected from eating a fliseased "raf ; 
in the same way the jackal, dog, and pig may suffer, while herbi- 
vorous animals such as the horse, cow, anS donkey entirely escape. 
The cat seems also rarely to suffer, perhaps because <t iystlhctively 
avoids eating flesh which is diseased, or possibly from its natural 
cleanliness. , 

The pla^e which occurred at Eyam in Derbyshire in 1665 is 
supposed to have been conveyed to a tailor in that village from 
Tjondon, where the plague was then raging, through the medium of 

materials relating to his trade. 

Dr. Meade states that the servant yho opened tlie box containing 
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these materials, while drying them at the fire, ‘ was seized with 
plague and died/ one person alone of the whole family surviving. 

The prompt action of the heroic vicar, Mr. Mompesson, who 
arranged that no one should leave the village until the epidemic was 
over, prevented the disease from spreading elsewhere. All clothes, 
&c., belonging to those attacked were burned. * 

It is generally believed that the aarth is the habitat of the 
poisonous bacillus. Disturbance of the soil *in which the bodies of 
. persons or animals that have died of the (iisea^ are placed would 
therefore naturally be liable to produce the disease. 

Plague, then, has certainly a parasitic origin, and the plague 
bacillus or micro-organism has been discovered by a Japanese phy- 
sician, Dr. Kitasato. * • 

The plague which appeared in Bombay in July 1896 is now 
assuming grave pnoportions. The* natives, it is said, formed large 
processions of a religious character in order to propitiate the Goddess 
of the Plague. But as invocations have npt caused the pestilence to 
cease or even to diminish, they are now" iira state of panic, and are 
leaving Bombay in great numibers, it is to be fc^ared, and should the 
disease gain* m footing among, the famine-stricken people in sotnb 
j>arts of India, the most dire results may ensue. The plague has 
already reached Kurrachee. ^ ^ 

Quarantine undoubtedly prevents the iinportatmn of plague by 
arresting communication with the country w here it exists, and the 
lazaretto has Stopped the extension of the disease on many ocjpasions 
in India, as at Pali and elSew"hye. Quarantine, however, has m ore 
recently given way to the modern systgm of medically inspecting j;he 
vessels whichp reach our harbours from infected places. The isolation 
of am^ cases of plague which are found in these vessels and disinfec- 
tion of Qie ship are invaluaUe as preventive measures. The rapid 
communication which now exists between India and Europe must 
greatly facilitate t!he importation of* the plague gernls into this con- 
tinent, the more so* as there is good reason to suppose that they 
might be carried by clothes and articles of merchandise from infected 
, places such as Bombay aftd Kurrachde. 

As* regards *the measures Vhich should be taken when the epidemic 
appears, isolation 6i the affected person by closure of the house in 
which he lives, 6r if this is impossible by placing every suspedted 
case in a special and isolated hospital, » of primary importance. 
The ej£cacy of this measure naturally depends upon the. promptness 
of its adoption, the recognition of the first cases and tBbk segrega- 
tion being most essential. 

The houses in the affected districts should be visited and kept 
under medical supervision in order that no case of plague may escape 
notice ; whilst every house in which the disease has occurred should 
be disinfected^ and left uninhabited for a time. As regards the 
VoL. XU — ^No. 240 p 
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sanitary precautions which should be taken in connection with the 
actual condition of the houses, those which are usually taken when 
contagious disease exists should be carried out, namely, the pulling 
down of any which are insanitai^, and the requirement of good 
ventilation, water, and drainage in every house which remains. In 
the Bombay Presidency the persons leaving Bombay, Kurrachee, 
and Poona, where plague uow exists, undergo medical inspection, 
and when travelling or alighting at the larger stations are at once 
removed for treatment if the least suspicion exists that they are 
suffering from plague. Since the pilgrims who visit Mecca and 
other places would be able to convey the plague to Arabia and else- 
where, Bombay and Kurrachee will cease for the present to be points 
of departure <for them, a restriction which may well be extended to 
other ports upon the same coast. Only four pure Europeans have as 
yet died from the plague in Bondbay, but it is stated that more than 
two thousand natives have fallen victims to this terrible disease, 
which is usually fatal within three days from the commencement of 
the attack. 

Science has within recent years taught us the nature of the 
plague; we know with what we ha«.e to contend and this is of 
great importance. The plague spreads among those who are 
badly fed, and . live in conditions of uncleanliness and squalor. 
'England has probably fewer of this class of "people than any other 
country, and the state of its community is ^therefore unfavourable 
to the existence of the ^disease. Our means of defence again are 
admirable, our Public Health Depaidment being most efficient and 
well organised. We ourselves need therefore have little fear of the 
disease ; but the state of our fellow-subjects in India, S vast number 
of whom are at this time upon the verge of famine, must nattirally 
cause us great anxiety, and the moi^ so since medical (treatment 
appears to have little, if aiiy, influence upon the progress of the 
disease. This anxiety is the greatcflr inasmuch as about one-half of 
the people attacked by the plague die ii^ spite of any known form ot 
treatment, the best nursing, the freest ventilatjon, and the purest 
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THE E^LIZABETHAN REI^IGION 

{IN CORRECTION OF MR, dEORQE RUSSELL) 


In two notable articles contributed to this Keview ' Mr. Crladstone 
has insisted on the personal share belonging to Queen Elizabeth in 
the determination not only of the ritual, but even of the ‘ creed ’ and 
doctrine, adopted by the Anglican Churcli. • I^nwng aside the 
Erastianism iinx)lied in the faci^ of that Church, at the {present day, 
bearing, as he })roved, the indeliblfe impress of Elizabeth's x^^rsonal 
predilections. I propose to glance at certain points of that settlement 
of religion in lier reign ‘ on which, in giving an account of herself, 
the Church of England must fall back.' • 

If, theologically speaking,* the subject has been worn threadbare, 
history, at lias yet to speak. The increasing activity of late 

years in the publication or calendaring of docijments, home and 
foreign, is ever placing at the studei^’s jlisjiosal fresh contemporary 
and authentic evidenee on which to form liis judgment. Among the 
sources thus rendercvl available, even since Mr. Gladstone wrote, I 
may instance the famous collection of Sfiknish State papery (1892- 
1896), the Venetian despjftche% (1890), and the Acts of the Pn^ 
Council (1893-1896). (If parish andrf)ther local records I shall speak 
furtdier on. "Some astonishing assertions, on matters of fact, made in 
these jiages a few^inonths ago,^ have lexl me to l>elieve that these 
sources cannot as yet be generally familiar. 

Before proceeding to discus.s their bearing on Mr. BirrelFs recent 
inquiry^ and Mr. Russeirs re|>ly» I must justify the title of this 
article, * The Elizabetlian ^peligion,’ to which, as in all these matters, 
objection will probably betaken. Turning, as we should, to contem- 
pqfary evidence to* learn*what the men of the time really thought and 
felt, we find, about the midcile of Elizabeth's reign, a letter from the 
Council to the l)ean of Westminster relating to a recusant who had 
urged before thjSm, • 

that he might not be forced on the soddaine to* alter the Relligion he bathe ben 
brought up in and ever professed, untill by oonference with some learned men be 



‘ ‘ The Elizabethan Settlement of Religion,* • Qvieen Elizabeth and the Church of 
England ’ A Century ^ xxiv. 1, 764). 

* Ikid, p. 2. • 

* ‘Reformation and Reunion,’ by George W. E. Russell (Ninetmiih Centmy, 
July 1896). 

* ‘What, then, did l^appen at the Reformation ? ' Apr'l 1896). 
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might be resolved in conscience touching the Belligion now professed within the 
Beahne.^ ^ 

It was recognised, therefore, by both sides that there were two 
‘ religions,’ of which the one professed under Queen Elizabeth was 
not that of the Church in England Wore the Reformation. As early 
as the 21st of January 1560, De Quadra, the Qatholic bishop of 
Aquila, had described the former as the ' new religion ’ (nueva 
religion) and, shortly afterwards, he reports Cecil as stating that the 
Queen could never ^ marry the Archduke Charles on account of the 
‘ difference of religion * (la diveraidad de la religion),'^ What the 
essential difference was we shall see further on. Now what, histori- 
cally speaking, were the names of these two religions ? From the 
Roman standpoint, the answer was simple. The one the Bishop of 
Aquila styled ‘ the universal Catholic faith ’ (la religion universal y 
Oatolica),^ the other, ‘ heresy.’ ^ No other parties,* he wrote, ‘ exist 
now in the country, but Catholics and heretics.’ ® On the opposite 
side it was less easy to define exactly the position : the old religion, 
in official documents, is bluntly styled ‘ Poperie,’ or more emphati- 
cally, as we read in a letter from the Council to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ‘ that sinck of errour and^faulce doctrine of the Pope.’ 
But what was the new ? Elizabeth herself was puzzled : pressed on 
the point by the ^Spanish Ambassador soon after her accession, she 
found it difficult to define what her religion would be. At a later 
period, when the Earl of Sussex was despatched as ambassador to the 
Emperor, and would have^to discuss the religious obstdbles to a mar- 
riage with the Archduke Charles, he^hadto insist, De Silva writes," 

"SiTsome clear definition, 

• « 

because, although he was a native-born Englishman, and knew as well as others 
what was passing in the country, he was at a loss to state jvhat was the leligion 
that really was observed here. t 

• * 

Officially, men spoke simply of her Majesty’s** Religion by her 
lawes established,’ or ‘the reli^on now by her* Highness’ authority 
established.’ How can this be better expressed than by the title 
I have chosen for this article : ‘.The Elizabethan Religion ’ ? 

What, then, was, historically, this Elizabethan religion, of which, 
Mr« Gladstone tells us, the Restoration settlement ‘ was, as to all main 

c <• 

• b 

* August 24, 1580 (^Acts of the Privy Council, xii. 169). 

• Add. MS. CB. M.) 26056 A, f. 81. » IHd. f. 95. 

■ June 3, *1560 (Spa/nUh Calendar). • July 12, 1559 (Ihid. p. 85). 

*• May 6, 1581 (AeU of the Prwy Cowncil, xiii. 40). 

Letter to the King of Spain, April 26, 1567 (^ QalendaT). 

» Letter of Privy Council, January 16, 1581 (AaU, zii. 316). It is much to be 
regretted that the editor of these * Acts * should x>er8istently speak of the established 
* Church.* Much envenomed controversy is due to this loose phraseology. 

>• 23 KU*. cap. 1. • * 
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interests and purposes, an agceptence and revival ' ? ‘ What, as Mir. 
Birrell has expressed it, did happen at the Beformation ? 

It is obviously only possible within the compass of this paper to 
discuss a few salient issues ; but these, I hope, will cover the ground 
to which Mr. Birrell and Mr. Bussell have virtually narrowed the 
controversy. That the issues raised may be clearly established, I 
would here repeat, in the words of the former, his two critical questions. 
First, Was the Beformation ‘ a break of the visible unity of the Church’ ? 
Second, ‘ Has the Jhiglish Church, asa Churqh, after the Beformation 
continued to celebrate the Mass after the same fashion, and with the 
same intention, as before ? ’ His own conclusion of the whole matter, 
as to the breach between the two religions, is that ' it is the Mass that 
matters, it is the Mass that makes the differesice.’ ^Whether that 
conclusion is historically true, tha evidence of contemporary documents 
will probably enable us to decide. • , 

Mr. Russell’s ‘ reply ’ to Mr. Birrell’s straightforward and natural 
inquiry reminds me of a passage in that quaint biography. The Travels 
arid AdAjentures of Dr, Wolff . It is there alleged that among the 
books used by Propaganda stiftlents is Father Marz’s Method of Con-- 
futiTigaProteStapl in Argnme^t, according to which, ‘ should it happen 
that the Protestant produced a powerful argument the Roman 
Catholic was not to attempt to answeij it,^but, laughing Ha ! Ha ! he 
should look into the face of the other, folding his arms, and say : “ Sij, 
look into my face apd see whether, with open countenance, and 
without blushing, you can dare to product such a»silly argument.” * 
Mr. Bussell similarly make% mepry over Mr. Birrell’s ‘ notion^ that 

* m. 

the Mass cessed to be said in the Church of England, aud that, with its departure, 
came a sevcraifte alike from mediu3val England and from modern Rome, which it 
is idl%for Anglicans to ignore aud impossible to repair.'' 

Of coursf , being only a Nonebnformist, he may really believe some- 
thing of t£e kind ; but it is so very, very funny that Mr. Russell 
cannot help feeling amused at* his ignorance. Why, ‘ the Mass is 
the service of the Holy Con\piunion — nothing more and nothing less ; ’ 
it is only Mr. Birrell who ‘ reads into the phrase some other meaning 
of M8.own ; ’ ^even the Reformers,’ we learn, ‘ regarded the words as 
synonymous.’ '* Now, if these statements were only made by Mr. 
Russell himself, or by those newspaper correspondents who have 
appea]ed.to his^uthority, they might not deserve serious attention. 
But they represent, as is well known, thd attitude of a considerable 
school, which, having successfully brought into use the critical word 
‘ altar,’ so decisively ezpupged, we shall find, at the Sefermation, is 
now openly endeavouring to do the same for ‘ Mass.’ The tactics 
employed are precisely identical, a distinction which is to those who 

(?) intents. ** Nineteenth Century, sxiv. 2. 

*** ‘ Dedicated by permission * to Mj. Gladstone. 

” Nineteenth CenUvry^ July 3896, p. 34. 


TbUl, p. 36. 
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desire it, ee- it was under Queen Elizabeth, of enormous and indeed 
vital importance, being studiously represented, on the contrary, as of 
no consequence whatever. How, then, do the typical statements 
of Mr. Russell appear in the dry .light of contemporary historical 
documents ? 

It is common ground that Queen Elizabeth w&s, by the famous 
Papal Bull (1570) and by dther political developments, driven into 
the arms of the Protestant party in the latter poition of her reign, to 
a far more decisive, extent than in those earlier years, when, from 
complex considerations, she acted as a drag upon their zeal. It must 
always remain a difficult matter, wdth that most inscrutable memter 
of an inscrutable sex, to disentangle her private convictions, on which 
Mr. Gladstonec^ has so ably dwelt, from tho.se reasons of State and 
subtle policy which led her ^to encdarage, as long as possible, the 
Catholic party at home and abroad to hope that her personal sym- 
pathies were not wholly alien from their own. It is easy, rather than 
just, to blame her for a policy which, if morally crooked, was 
essential not only to her sfelf-preservation, but even, as it s,eeined, to 
our national existence. 

*In any case, the fact remains that, at the commencement of her 
reign, it was only slowly and with statesmanlike caution that Elizabeth 
sanctioned religious changec And this renders the more remarkable, 
fttid imparts a greater weight to, the changes slle, at this period, did 
actually sanction. From the moment when, of her own accord, she 
forbaderOglethorjfe to elevate the Host and was instantly infonned 
..th^ t even he*® could never, as a prelate of the Catholic Church, 
celebrate the Mass in any othei- manner than that appointed by the 
Church — the breach w^as clear. The most distinctive doctrine, at that 
period, of the Church had been openly impugned by hf r act. It was 
shortly after this that Convocation assefnbled, and ' issued ’ fdiat the 
Spanish Ambassador termed ‘a very Catholic declaration.’** This 
consisted of the five articles pres^ntfed by the I^owar House to the 
bishops at the close of February (1559), ttie first three of which were 
w^holly concerned, not with that question ^of the Pope’s authority 
which Mr. Russell would have us believe was ‘ infini^oly the, most 
important * at the time, but with that Catholic doctrine of the Mass, 
w Inch, as Strype observes with perfect truth, ^was ' the great 
KpLrrjpiov of Popery,’ that is, of the old religion. TJ;iis th^y placed 
in the forefront of the * strife. Parliament, however, ignoring 
Convocation, passed the Act of Uniformity, which was forced through 
the Uppet* House, towards the end of April, in the teeth of the 

‘ The Sunday in Christmas-tirle,' 156S (J^anu^ Calendar, p. 17). 

'-*• * His conduct shows him,’ writes Canon Venables, ‘ to have been a man of no 
strength of character’ {Ihetimari/ of ^^atumaZ Bioffrafphy, xMi, 48), 

Feria’s despatch (Spanigh Calendar, p.,44). 

“ Ed. 1824, vol. i. pp, 80, 81. Compare note 96 below. 
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determined opposition of the whole bench of bishops.^ It was thus 
that the Church of England ^ reformed itself.’ The real attitude of 
the prelates was expressed by the Bishop of Ely when, speaking from 
his seat in Parliament, at the close of the great struggle, muy iien y 
mtdimmentey he declared that he would die sooner than consent to 
the change of religion (que antes niorira que consentir en que mudase 
hi religion)?^ • 

Whatever we may think of the Clkholip bishops, and of their 
behaviour under Mary, nothing is more remarkable at that eventful 
epoch than their astonishing tenacity to the •faiths at a time when the 
clergy at large seem to have been utterly demoralised by the violent 
and bewildering changes crowded into twelve years. Feria reported 
that they were all ‘ deterinintid to die for the faith.’ A month after 
Thirlby of Ely had spoken in Parliament as a8ove the Council sent 
for the Bishop of I^ondon, and gave him ‘ orders to removS the service 
of the Mass and of the Divine office *; but he auswered.them intrepidly/ 
&c.*® Again, within a month, the Bishop of Winchester w^as im- 
prisoned in the Tower ‘for having toldi^he Council, perhaps more 
boldly than necessary, that ^ in his chuf-ch he would not tolerate 
this new' method of officiating, as it was heretical and schismatic.’*’ In 
London, howeveir, by the end ef May, it had been enforced every w'here 
but at St. Paul’s, where the bishop, we have seen, ^eld out.*^ His re- 
sistance w^as of no avail. De Quadra, who#nust, as a^bishop, have knowii 
what he W'as speaking of, wrote to Philip on the 19th of June 
(1559), that^the GoWrnment had ‘ deprived the bishop and dean of 
London, casting them out^of their church, changifig tlie services, and 
doing aw'ay with the Hol^ 8aciament, which was done last Sunday' 
the 11th.’ His statement is indejiendently confinned by the diary 
of a London citizen, who records that on the 11th of June Mass 
ceased at St. .Paul’s.-'® Is it a deficiency in the sense of humour that 
makes <#ne unable to share Sir. George Ivussell’s amusement at Mr. 
Birrell’s ‘ notion/ that ‘ the Mass ceased to be said in the Church of 
England ’ ? , • • 

‘ We have no longer Masses anywdiere,’ wrote II Schifanoya from 
Loudon, ‘ except jn the^ houses of the French and Spanish Ambassa- 
dorst’ Waiting to Bullpger (May 21, 1559), Parkhurst summed 
up what had been done in the words, ‘the Mass is abolisheil.’ 
Paulo Tiepolo Jiad thus depressed his view of the state of things : 
the churches ‘.are to renounce the Catholic religion and its Ktes ; 
but certain bishops and other men of* worth are disposed to for- 

Stiype, ed. 1824, vol. i. p. 113. ^ 

Feria's despatch of the 29th of April {Add, MS, 26058 A, f. 30 It). 

Despatch of the 19th of March, 1569 (Ciilendary p’. 39). 

” May 30, 1669, II SchifaiK^^a’s despatch ( Vemetian Calendar^ p. 94). 

June 27, {Ibid, p. 106). ** II Schifanoya, ut supra y p. 94. 

Spemish CalsndwTy p. 76. 

* Masse a’ Powles was non that day ’ (Machyn s Dlary^ p. 200). 

Despatch of the 27tli of June, lS69 ( Vinetiati Calendar y p. 105). 
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feit property and life rather than do what would c^use the eternal 
damnation of their souls.* It was assuAied by the Protestant divines 
that the Queen’s object was to ‘ root out * the Mass,*® and, as a matter 
of fact", the visitation articles issued this summer (1559) included an 
inquiry whether any parishioner had* secretly said or heard ‘ Mass or 
any other service prohibited by the law.* ^ It was by imprisonment 
or fines that the suppression of ' the i'lass * was enforced. In January 
1560, for instance, a Jersey priest is in prison ‘ for saying Mass;*** 
and penalties were incurred in England the same year, for * having 
heard Mass.’** In April’ 1561 we have a list of knights and gentle- 
men, with their ladies, ‘ prisoners for the Mass,*^*’ and in the following 
July Lord Hastings solicits pardon for his offence ‘ in hearing Mass,* ** 
At length Be Quadra wrote to Philip : ‘ It appears as if they were 
determined to ptohibit any one from coming to Mass, even foreigners,* *• 
for the very chapels of the embassies were entered and searched. 

It is essential* to remember that, even as early as November 1562, 
Rome had decided that it was ‘ not lawful ’ for Catholics to attend the 
new service ; nor could they make their confession, for no one had 
‘ power to absolve.* At the beginningof 1564, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, instructed by Philip, implored in vain that the Catholics might, 
at least, have ‘ a church in each town, inhere they may hear Mass.’ 

If we turn from the despatches of Catholic ambassadors to the 
records of the Queen’s Privy Council, we again find Mr. Birrell’s 
‘ nbtion ’ absol iitely , literally, exactly true. How are the two ‘ religions ’ 
there distinguished ? ‘ It is the Mass that matters : it lis the Mass 

that makes the difference.’ When youi^g Throckmorton is com- 
■najU^d to the custody of the Dean of Stt I*aut’s, it is ‘ for being at some 
^issemblies where Masse hath be<*n said,* &c.’‘* Gentleme^ of Oxford- 
shire and Berks are ‘ detected for the hearing of the Masse ; ’ 
William Bell is arrested ‘ for saying of a Masse.’^** A few months 
later another priest is ‘ committed to the Mareshalsea foi^ saying 
Masse.* Sed quid phf/ra f What was suppressed was ‘ the Mass,* 
not this or that variety, but the central rite of the Catholic Church. 

I" 

Vevet ian Calendar^ p. 97. Compare the phrase ( 1 562) attributed to a Portuguese 
bislioj) : ‘ Sacra, ceremonias, et sacramenta omnia fynditus evorti’ (S^^rype, i. 13d).'' 
»» IHd. pp. 237-241. See below, p. 199. 

Cardweir.s Docnnientary Annals of the llefomiationt i. 216. 

** ^tate Papers : Domestic ; Addenda, 1547-1561. 

im., Addenda, 1547-1680, p. 162. IMd. 1647-1661, p. 6K). 

Ibid., 1547-1580, p. 179. * 

February 7, 1663 (^Spanish Calendar, p. 296). 

See (Bisjiop) Dij Quadra’s letter of the 8th of November 1562 
p. 267). 

See Philip’s instructions of the 19th of January 1664 {Ibid, p. 963). 

Mneteciith Century, April 1896, p. 668. ‘ 

** February 15, 1579 {Acts of the Prwy Council, xi. 48). 

November 1, 1680 {Ibid. xii. 266). " January 30, 1681 {ZHd. p. 321). 

Ibid, xiil 147. 
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>So fiercely, indeed, was it rooted out, that * Jlfassinge stufife,’ when 
found, was ordered by the Council to be ‘ defieioed,^ the haunts of 
‘ Massing priestes ’ were searched for ‘ hidden vestementes and such 
lyke tromperie for IVIassing,’ '** and even Ijord Southampton’s house was 
ransacked by the Eecorder of I^ohdon in search of ‘omamentes for 
Massing/ No ponder, therefore, that the Council* were horrified, in 
the midst of all this zeal, at the ‘ odyous and unsuflFerable slaunders and 
untruthes ’ of a man who alleged that ‘ Masse ’"was said in the Queen’s 
-chapel/® ‘ Sharpe and seveare punishment ’ was, naturally enough, 
his fate, considering that Parliament had enacted, only a few months 
before, that everyone w^lio should ‘say or sing Mass,’ or even ‘willingly 
hear Mass,’ should be not only heavily fined but imprisoned.'*^* 

Thus far I have dealt with the ‘ notion,’ so droll ii^Mr. Russell’s 
eyes, that, as a consequence of tlje Reformation, ‘ IVIass ’ ceased in the 
English Church. We have seen that the contemjjorary evidence 
carries us further still, and that ‘ Mass,* wherever it is mentioned, 
appears (to men of both ‘ religions ’). and aj>pears only, as the distinc- 
tive feature of the old ‘ religion,’ and as an office suppressed accord- 
ingly by law. I wull now glaU^e at his confident assertions that ‘ the 
Mass is the •service of the Holy Communion, nothing more, and no- 
thing less,’ and* that ‘ the Reformers regarded the words as 
synonymous.’ ^ 

Hard as it w^ould of necessity prove to *effect a change in the nam^ 
of tlu* Sacrament ‘ commonlj^ called the Mass,’ the Reformers w-ere 
detennined io*accentuate their rejection of •the docteines inseparably 
connected with that word, by substituting for it their owm phrase, 

‘ the lx)rd’s Supper®® or Holj^ Communion.’ The marvel is that th^j^*^ 
succeeded. When we remember that, to this day, Nonconformist 
and freethinker alike speak of ‘ Michaelmas ’ and ‘ Christmas,’ it is 
certain that a term so closely yoven into the speech and life of ‘ our 
forefathers ’•could never have been eradicated therefrom, except as the 
recognised sy mlx)! of a faith discji^'ded and snp]:)ressed. That the 
Reformers regarded* ‘ as synonymous ’ the words ‘ Communion ’ and 
‘ Mass ’ is one of those statements, now boldl}^ made, which one would 
^hesitate to define.* Hobper, the I\otestant bishop of (xloucester, 
spolce of ‘ the flcnpious Mass •’ and what ‘ the Mass ’ meant to Bishop 
Jewell ^ will be evident fropi these w^ords : 

Our Papists oppdbe us most spitefully, and none more obstinately than those 
who have flbaiyionffid us. This it is to have onc^ tasted of the Mass ! He who 
drinks of it is mad. Depart from it all ye who value a sound mind : he who 
drinks of it is mad."*-’ 


Acts of the Privy Council^ ±iii. 186, 187. • 

« IHd. p. 234. « Ibid, p. 298. «> Ibid. p. 180. 

23 Kliz. cap. 1. • First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth. 

‘ Supper of the I^ord * (/Wrf.). In the Act of Uniformity (1 EUz. cap. 2) it is 
• the Lord’s Supper ’ only. Bishop of Salisbuiy, 1569-1571. 

“ From London {^^hvriidi LetterB, ser.d, p. 34). He describes the country, at the 
time of his return, as ‘ still desecrated with the Mass ’ (^Ihid, p. 10). 
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When his fellow-reformers successfully insisted on the abolition 
of the ‘ altar/ it was, we learn, on the c^licit ground that its reten- 
tion might lead, in some eases, to teaching that should weaken the 
distinction between the * Communion ’ and * Mass/ 

That our forefathers,’ in the 'days of Queen Elizabeth, were 
perfectly familiar witli the difference between ‘ Communion ’ and 
‘ Mass/ tliat they knew these terms to be the shibboleths of the 
two warring ‘ religionsiy’ is placed beyond question by documentary 
evidence. As early* as the reign of Edward the Sixth, when the tide 
of reform was at the flood, the churchwardens of Wing (Bucks) purr 
phased ’ the commynyan boke ’ ; shortly afterwards, w^itli Mary’s 
accession, they had to acquire ‘ a massboke.' When I^dy Walde- 
grave w as imprisoned ‘ for the Mass ’ in April 1561, the interrogatories 
addressed to Ifer were as follows : 

' t 

Where have you received Commuivon according to law W'here have you 
heard of Masses being said, besides in your own and Sir Thomas Whurtoi/s houses, 
since they were made illegal ? 

In the ‘ Acts of the Pi^vy Council ’ the distinction is precisely the 
same : the ‘ ]\Iass,’ as we have seen, is tfie forbidden tiling ; the ‘ (k>m- 
munion ‘ or the ' Lordes Supper ’ ^ has taken its plaper 

The rising of the Northern Catholics at the elos^ of 1569 had for 
one of its clrief ^features the daily celebration of Mass ; and it w as 
publicly boasted by a ‘ moSt jfernicious and obstinate papist ’ that 
‘ the Mass should be as openly said in Yorkshire as the Communion 
was.’^’‘ ' Tliey got onlyt threw- down the CommunioA tables, tore 

in pieces the Holy Bible,’ wTites Hilles t® Bullinger, * but again set 
^Tiprthe blasphemous Mass as a sacrifice iof the living and the dead.’ 
Wfien Gabriel Pultney, a ^^'arwickshire recusant, w^ah* called on to 
recant, in 1580, he had to declare: ‘ I also detest the M£||^s as 
abominable sacrilege, being a sacrifice,^ as the Pajnsts term it, for the 
(juick and dead.’ So much for Mr. Bussell’s assertion ftiat ‘ the 
Mass is the service of the Holy Communion, nothing more, and 
nothing less.’ • 

And now, from Mr. Bussell’s assertions, I pass to the astounding 
statement made by Mr. Gladstone in theso pages, and made, one is 
sure, in perfect sincerity and absolute igood faith. One canhbt, at 
least, be charged with repeating what is common knowiedge, when 
we^ find so ardent a student and so eminently qualified a writer 
making the statement to w^ich I call attention by plaeing ifin italics : 

Now the altars, displaced wholly or partially under Edward, hud been replaced 
under Mary^ Sind thus they were to continue^ but with a discretion ineant^ with- 
out doubt, to meet the diversified exigencies of the time.®® 

8trype, i. 2:^7-241. 

Arvliaiologia^ xxxvi. 232. 

^ Slate Pa.jterii : Domestic ; Addenda, 1647-1504, p. 510. 

AcU of the Privy Council, xiii. 432. ^ Ihld. xii. 125. 

St,ite Papers : Homcaie-, Addenda, 1&6&-167!), p. 223. 

Nineteenth Century, xxiv. 707. 
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I know that I am treadipg on delicate ground, that the mere 
recital of historic facts may evoke furious protest, but 1 cannot 
consent to ignore an episode in English history which constitutes 
an integral factor in the Reformation settlement. That Elizabeth, 
moving so cautiously as she did, may have been averse to a measure 
so violent as the actual abolition of the altar, is not«only possible but 
probable. If so, however, she was overrtled, as in the matter of the 
‘ first ’ and ‘ second ’ Prayer Bcn^ks, and by the* same men. Although 
Mr. Gladstone himgelf, like other writers on the subject, quotes ^om 
Strype without question, I have avoided doing so where possible, as 
he wrote from the ‘ Protestant ’ standpoint. But apart from the facf 
that his own statements seem to be generally accepted, the docu- 
ments which he quotes in externsOy giving Ids referenc^p for the text, 
may fairly, and do, command cair confidence, especially when they 
are in perfect harmony with all out* evidence aliunde. Now, Strype 
has preserved for us a document of such cardinal imi)ortanee that it 
deserves far more attention than it has generally obtained — I allude 
to that strenuous appeal to the Queen noUto sanction the retention 
of the altar, which is a>ssigned*by him to the committee of divines by 
whom tlie J^rayer Book had bqpn prepared. From internal evidence 
it must be subsequent to the ‘publication ’ of the Prayer Book, and 
previous to the issue of the Queen's iidunctions^in the summer of 
1559. Fifteen considerations are urged,^^ but the ’essential point is 
that the arguments |ire based throughout on the fiict that ‘ the 
sacrifice of ftie Class’ had lieen discard^!. It was illogical, the 
Queen was told, ‘ to take a^ay Qie .sacrifice of the Mass, and to leave 
the altar standing: seeing the one was ordained for the othei't"* 
Again, ‘ an altar hath relation to a sacrifice* ; for they be correkvtivo, 
so tlmt, of necessity^, if we allow an altar, we must grant a sacrifice.' 
Further, the Mass priests . .• , are most glad of the hope of retaining 
the altar, «Sc., meaning thereoy to make the Communion as like a 
Mass as they can, and so to oontinue the simple in their former 
errors.’ In short, the Reformers’ victory could not be deemed com- 
plete until the thing itself had been expelled from the Church as 
eflF^ually as its name ffom the Liturgy. 

It is neeSless to dwell on the significance imparted by this 
document to the wdiole8ale#destruction of the altars which followed in 
accordance with* its prayer. The directions in the Queen’s injunc- 
tions ‘ for tables in the church ’ ^ give but a faint idea of her visitors’ 
actual work. At St. Paul’s they began on the 1 1th of Augmst, and 
though the Archdeacon of London flatly refused te Jijibstitute a 
‘ table ’ for the ‘ altar,’ he was vigorously overfilled.®® 

Saterdaye the 12 of August*the aulter in Paules, with the roode, and Marye 
and John in the rood loft were taken down ... by the command of Dr. Grindall, 

•»* Strype, i. 237-241. . «* Cardwell, i. 201. 

“ Strype, i. 249 et seq., from the record of tliis visitation. 
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Bishop of London elect, and Dr. Mey, the new deane of St. Paules, ^d otber^of 
the CommiBBioners.*’^ 

The horrified Bishop of Aquila wrote to Philip : 

They have just taken away the crosses and images and altars from St. Paulas 
and all the other Loudon churches, . . . and the bishop of Durham, a very able 
and learned man, c^me up from his diocese solely to tell the Queen what he 
thought about these afiairs. He showed her documents in the handwriting of 
King Henry against the heresies* now received, and especially as regards the 

sacrament, but it was all of no avail 

y * 

It was one of the injunctions to the Queen’s visitors 
Ijiat they shall utterly take away, utterly extinct and* destroy all shrines, cover- 
ings of shrines, all tables, candlesticks, trindals, and rolls of wax, pictures, paintings, 
and all other monuments of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry, and supersti- 
tion, so that therg remaiit no memory of the same in walls, glass windows, or else- 
where within,their churches and houses.*® ^ 

One of the results of this swe^ing edict was that great holocaust 
in the City, when for three days, at ‘ Bartholoinew-tide ’ (August 24) 
there 

were burned in Paulo’s Churchyarde, Cheape, and divers other places London, 
all the roodes and images that stoode in the pdl'ishe churches. In some places the 
coapes, vestments, aulter clothes, bookes, banners, sepulchres, and ^tker ornaments 
of the churches were burned ; which (had) cost above ^2,000^en(e)uinge agayne 
in Queen Marie’s tyn^^.'^'^ 

Machyn similarly^describesH-hef ‘ two gret bonfires of Bodes and of 
Jjares and Johns and odur emages,’ blazing in full sight of the Lord 
Mayor, Ambassadors, and pther potentates, ancl tells »s that there 
were atoo burnt ‘copes, crosses, sensors, • altar-clothes, rod-clothes, 
•b^es, baners,’ &c. &c.^* An entry ih the* churchwardens’ accounts 
of 9t. Mary-at-Hill records pajfment for the ‘ bringing (^pwn ymages 
to Homeland (near Billingsgate) to be burnt.’ The splendours of our 
pre-Reformation churches are known to few bbt archreologists ; 
and the Bishop of Durham was doubtle^ss right when he^ eiultingly 
wrote : ‘ The Papists weep to see our churches so iare, saying they 
were like bams.’ The wonder is, wTien we bear -in mind the drastic 
character of the Queen’s injunction, that Mr. Gladstone should have 
claimed for her, on the ground pf the Omaiuenta Rubric, that ‘ she 
made legal provision for continuity as tobwhat met thc^eye in public 
worship.’ 

••^Wriothesley’s Chronicle^ p. 146. He adds that orders were^iven ‘ to use onclye 
a surplesse in the service time ; ’ while Strype states that * vestibus vocatale coopes ’ 
were forbidden. * 

He had reached London on the 20th of July. In August he wrote to Cecil that 
he would never «onsent to the visitation of his diocese ^ if it extend to the pulling 
down altars, cTefacing churches, and taking awfiy crucifixes’ {State Papers). 

•* Spanish Calendar, jj. 89. 

•* Cardwell, i. p. 188. Wriothtesley’s Chronitile, p. 146. 

7* Diary, pp. 207-8. Cf. Hayward’s Annals (Camden Soc.), p. 28 : ‘I’he orderes 
which the Commissioners sett wer both imbraced and executed, with great e fervency 

the common people,’ &:c. « 

Pilkington on Haggai. Nineteenth Centvry, xxiv, 781. 
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Yet^ of all the things which, historically speaking, ‘ did happen 
at the Beformation,’ nothing*surely could have so emphasised or so 
brought home to the people the absolute triumph of the new 
'religion* as that destruction and abolition of the altars, which is, 
we have seen, denied by Mr. frladstone, and which Mr. Bussell 
significantly ignores among the ' events which Ijappened.* He 
admits himself that 'before the Befi^mation all public worship 
centred in the service of the ^tar ; * and, even now, not only in the 
churches of the Boman obedience, but also in those, professedly 
Anglican, where ' Bowing to the altar ’ and similar practices prevail, 
we may learn what the ‘ altar * meant to those who held the doctrines 
of the old ‘ religion.’ What^ then, must have been the feelings of 
‘ our forefathers ’ when the centre of all Christig.n worship, the scene 
of the most awful of mysteries, was broken down by piclc apd crowbar^ 
and carted away as ' rubbish ’ ? Spch w'as the tremendous sight tliat 
met their wondering eyes, as the outward and visible sign of that 
doctrinal revolution by which ‘ the sacrifice of Masses ’ was thrust out 
of the English Church. • 

As Cation Baven has well i>bserved, ' few suspect the importance 
of those doQugrients w'hich are lying entombed in the parish chestij of 
England.’ Unfortunately, even in those cases w^here the parish 
papers of the Beformation period have survived, they have been till 
recently much neglected. A few zdhlods antiquaries have printed 
them here and there, but in quarters so widely scattered that their 
study is fraught wifii difficulty. No ijiore complete or typical 
accounts for the Beformation period could be found than tho^ of the 
well-known London churdh of^t. Mary Woolnoth, described by a' 
late Bishop ©f London as ‘ the most pl-ominent church in the City, 
and gecond in importance only to the cathedral of St. Paul’s.’ Here 
we have entry aftdir entry recording the re-building and consecration 
of the allays under Mary, anc/ the purchase of Mass-books, crucifixes, 
rood, images, and all the accessories of Catholic ritual. Suddenly 
Elizabeth succeeds ? ' bookes of the English service’ are bought ; and 
then come entries so significant that they must be quoted verbatim : 

Item : paido to Eflbii the^carpenter and 4 men to help him to take downe 
the*T 00 de. — Belh : paid to 4 men for taking down the allures and the alter 
atones.—/^.* paide for 2 labourers for 2 dayes dyggynge downe the altares 
and conveying out^the rubbishd. — Item : paide to a bricklayer for 2 dayes work 
and his laj^ourer, for lettynge the alter stones into the ground and mendyng|^ the 
hoale in the cllurcti wall where the altare stoode.^* 

Immediately after this, w^e read of ‘ copes, vestmei]/;s, and orna- 
ments,’ sold ‘ by the consent of the paryshguers,’ in 1559, to the 

Nineteenth Centwry^ July 1^96, p. 35. 

Introduction to Mr. Holland’s Cratjield Parish Papers (1896)— a useful and 
instructive work. 

See the valuable work on the registers of "this parish by the Rector (1886), 
p. xxii. * 
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amount of no less than 100Z.» at a time when the eurate’s * wages ’ for 
the whole year were only 13Z. 6s. 8<Z. * Next, we have three chalioes 
sold, and *a comunion cuppe’ bought out of the proceeds.^^ I 
have described these extracts as typical, because they illustrate the 
real character of the changes under the new regime. The fate of the 
consecrated altar-stone itself differed : sometimes it was let into the 

• I 

ground to be trodden under fgot of men ; sometimes, as at St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, it was sold for what it would^ fetch. 

London, of course, was a Protestant centre ; but the same work 
was going on all over the country. Even in Catholic Devon, where, 
ten years before, men had risen in rebellion for the Mass and the old 
religion, the churchwardens were making a clean sweep of altars and 
images alike. At Barnstaple, for instance, they record payments 

•for dres8ing«of the places where the Imagjps wei*e ; for defacyng of Images and 
Whityng the places where the Aulters ^'ere ; . . . for the Communion Table and 
selyng about the anme ; for pullyng downe of the aulteres and cariage away the 
roble theroff ; . . . for makyng of a cai*pett for the communiou Table, with bokram 
to lyne the same ; . . . for \^ne for the communion ; for wode to hurne the 
Images ; for settyng up a dextiin the church from the Itebill.'^' 

We have seen how ‘Massing stuflfe ’ was ‘defaced' like these Barn- 
- • ^ • • 
staple images ; and such a measure •w^as probably# common, for we 

read of ‘ altering ^nd defacing of the Aulter-stone ’ at St. Margaret’s, 

Westminster,'*® w^ile the ‘ •(iopes, vestmentes, timieles, and such other 

Popish stuffe,’ discovered in Lichfield Cathedntl (1579), were ordered 

by the Council to be defaced before being sold.^^ * 

At •Salisbury,* there is a payment to^ ‘five workmen for layeing 

1 4pwne the auter stones and carryctng away the Itobell.’**^ At St. 

Martin’s, Leicester, in the same twelvemonth, there was ‘ paid to 

drink to 4 men at tayken down the alter stones.’ In Berks, also 

in the same twelvemonth, labourers were paid ‘ foi- takeiug doMfne of 

the aulters ’ at St. Mary’s, Heading,*® \wliile at St. l^wren^e, in the 

same town, we have charges ‘ for taking down the ^wlters and laying 

the stones ’ and ‘ for carryeng ovft the rubbysh,’.a ‘ comunyon table ’ 

being purchased in their place At# St. Helen’s, Abingdon, we 

read of ‘ taking down the altere,’ and ‘ making the cpmmiinyon table.’** 

In Bucks, we learn from Dr. Lee (an extreme High Cl^^rrchman)4ihat, • 

T)ic ‘ Challis .and Pi<*,ks ' were similarly .sold al St. Mary Woolchurchaw (and 
elsewhere), and a ‘ Communyon Cuppe * purcbased.* 

y ‘ Res. of Mr. Lutte for the stone of the Hight Aultere, 22 ] Eliz. (Church- 

wardens' Accounts of St Michaerjt, CornhMU p. 146). • # * 

Accounts of 1 &: 2 Eliz. (Ninth Iteport on HistoTical MSS., App. I. p. 205). 

It was first defaced and then laid in the ground. 

*" Acts ifhthe Privy Council, xi. 208. 

Accounts of St. ThonOis, Easter 1669 — Easter 1560 (Wiltshire Record Society, 
P. 280). 

Churchwardens' Accounts of St. Mary's, p. 37. 

** Accounts, Michaelmas 1568 — Michaelm:Ls 1659 (Kerry’s Mumi-^al Church sf 
M. Lawrence, Heading, pp. 26, 27). 

“ Accounts of 1 and 2 Eliz. • . 
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as a ‘ direct consequence’ of Jihe Queen’s Commissioners’ visit, ‘all 
the altars which had been set up again under Queen Mary, were 
finally taken down and removed,’ the ‘ trestles and loose “ com- 
munion-board ” ’ of the day being set up in their stead.*^ At Wing, 
in the same county, where the ‘Catholic influence was strong, the 
]mrish narrowly escaped trouble from its diocesan, the Bishop of 
liincoln (‘ Tempera mutantur, et nos mwtamur in illis ’) for its slack- 
ness in taking down the altars. Down thejf had to come, and the 
rood loft with them,''® In East Anglia, we* read at Brockdish,* 
Norfolk, of ‘ sinking the altar’ and ‘ carrying out\he altar,’ the ‘ Ten 
Commandments’ bein*g purchased (doubtless for the sake of the 
second) ; while at Cratfield, Suffolk, there is an early charge (1558-9) 
for ‘ pullinge down the aulter.* But perha^ the most eloquent 
of all these entries is that whiqji is found at Eltham, Kent (one of 
the Queen’s seats) : ‘ for a bibell-«for putting downe the allter.’ 

It is the Iilnglish Keformation in a nutshell. 

One is told that what I have termed Ithe Elizabethan religion ’ 
represents a compromise. Gfanting that the phrase is true, it tells 
us nothing.* Jf a man claims^a sovereign, and nineteen shillings .aie 
given him, that may be described as a compromise. It is also a 
compromise if you give him sixpence ; but thefe is not much in 
common between the. two transactions. *Even as •Freeman and his 
followers, in the natural reaction from Thierry, have unduly minimis^ 
the results of the Norman Conquest, so, fo» two generations, the most 
strenuous efforts have beet! made to minimise and explain away the 
firuits of the English Reformation. In the latter, as in the former 
instance, the tide is bound to ebb. All that edifice of webs *that 
sophists so cunningly have spun is doomed to be shattered and rent 
asunder^ even* as Russellls amazing assertions vanish, in the light 
of facts, like mists before thS rising sun. 

Keejaiig, as T have done thrqpghout, to two simple issues, we 
learn from documents and records : 

(1) That the ‘ Mass ’ and its correlative, the ‘ altar,’ were delibe- 
rately abolished afid suppressed ; and that Catholics, from prelates to 
laymen, were* in no doubt Whatever on the point. 

« Sec the wliol^ passage (well worth study) in Loc’s nuu>ry of the Prehendal 
Church .0 . if together with the relative entries .from the Churchwardens’ 

Accounts (p. To). • 

•’ IHd. p. 90, note. By the Queen’s injunctions the table was to be moved out 
from its place for the administration of the Sacrament. ^ 

“ See the valuable papers on the Wing Churchwardens' Accounts in Archavlcaia 
xxxvi. 2, 232. ' ' 

Holland’s Cra/tfield Parish Papers. 

Accounts of 1659-1560 {Arehteologia, xxxiv. 66). Clonveredy, when the 
Northern Catholics rise in rebellion (1669), ‘altars are erected in their camp, the 
Holy liibles are committed to the james {eomhwuntur), and Masses are said* 
(Bishop Jewel to Ballinger, Zurich LetierSy 1, 228). 
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(2) That ^ Communion ’ was substituted for ^M^ss/and ‘table’ 
for ‘ idtar ’ (in practice, as in the Liturgy), the latter change b^ng 
made avowedly on the ground that ‘ the sacrifice of the Mass ’ had 
ceased. 

(3) That the ordinal (as is ncfw familiar) was again altered by 
deliterately excising the words conferring the powpr to ‘ offer sacri- 

:fice.’*» , 

(4) That the Articles were made ta harmonise precisely with these 
changes, not only repudiating the doctrines asserted so late as 1559 
by the pre-Beformation Church of England (as, indeed, by the 
whole Catholic Church ®*), but even adding (bl% the priest Eaichoffsky 
cruelly observed to Mr. Palmer, from the standpoint of the Eastern 
Church) ‘abusive language.’®^ 

There is (&ie explanation, and one only, of these historical pheno- 
mena. The casuists and special pleaders may be left to twist and 
shuffle : the historian, who is called upon to deal with facts, to ‘ see 
them sanely, and see them whole,’ is forced to the conclusion that 
these changes involve thfe rejection of that ‘ sacrifice of the Mass ’ 
which successive ‘ Governors ’ of the Church of England nave had, 
on ascending the throne, to declare ‘ superstitious anc^ idolatrous,’ 
and which, rightly or wrongly (of that it is not for Him to speak), the 
Beformers deemed neither scriptural nor primitive, but a ‘ dangerous ’ 
deceit and a ‘ blasphemous “ dehial of the ‘ one oblation once offered.’ 

Whatever kings or queens puiposed, courtiers coveted, or states- 
men schemed, it was this for which men and women, in England, laid 
down their lives. And, at least till our cryn days, they had not died 
'in vain. 

That an article written, not from a polemical, but fronkan historical 
standpoint, will be acceptable neither to * Catholic ’ nor ‘ Protestant ’ 
is probable enough. There are three ways in which’ its facts may 
be met : these are ridicule, silence, and evasion. Purel^ from a 
psychological standpoint, it will not be wholly without interest to 
observe which of them is adopted. 

J. Horace Bound. 

This is, of course, wholly independent of the question whethtfr such wof3s are 
essential to valid ordination, 

•* See p. 194 above. Playfully described by Mm George Russell as *Bome loose 
notions, of no theological authority, which had become current in England just before 
their time.’ ^ ^ ^ . 

** I use the term * Catholic * throughout, like Bishop Creighton (Age of Mimbeth, 
pp. 2, 6, 125, 127,) and other historians, to denote what, before the Reformation, was 
* the Catholiy^ChUrch,’ without prejudice to its contested theolo |rip til meaning. 

Notee of a Visit to tiu; Russian Churchy by the Rev. VfPl^mer. Compare 
their language with that quoted on pp. 197-8 above. 

•• 1 Will, and Mai 7 , .Sess. 2, cap. 2, referring to So Car. II., cap. 1, in which ‘ the 
sacrifice of the Masse ' as ‘ now used in the Church of Rome ’ has to be abjured as 
disUnctive of ‘ Popery.’ - . 
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In a memorable article in this Review published in Ocjbober 1895 
Xiord Play&ir set forth with great clearness the principal facts in 
relation to the long delayed reorganisation of university teaching 
in London. He showed that after the failure of Lord Selbome's 
‘Commission in 1888 to arrive at a satisfi^tory conclusion, and after 
the withdrawal by the Goveuriment of an alternative scheme which 
«ontemplate(^ the establishment of a second academic body^ ip 
London under ttie name of tfie Gresham University, another Royal 
Commission in 1894, under the presidency of }^rd Cowper, had 
reported in favour of third and radre practicable scheme. At the 
lend of twelve years of discussion and negotiation, this report appeared 
at least to furnish the basis of a working* settlement, and its main 
recommendations have be^ received with approval by the principal 
scientific bodies in London as well as by the Senate and ConvocationT 
of the Univgrsity itself. * • * 

The year wduch has just ended has witnessed some advance towards 
the solution of th(? question. In July last the Government introduced 
into the^tpuse of J^rds a ^11 w^hich was designed to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission, and, following the 
precedents established in the case of the older universities, to pro- 
vide for the appointment* of a Statutory Commission to frame the 
necessary ordinanees and regulations. The proposed measure, after 
a fan debate,* passed the second and third readings in the Upper 
House, but owing to the pressure of other business at a late peri^ of 
the session, and. to the fact that some opposition was threaten^ in 
the Houae qf Commons, the Govemmen^t declined to proceed with 
the Bill, and the consideration of the whole subject has thus been 
postponed until the present session of Parliament. * 

In these circumstances it may be well to recount one or two facts 
in the early history of the university which have an important bearing 
on the problem now awaiting final discussion. Althpugh those who 
founded University College in Gower Street in the year 1825 sought 
to dbtirin a charter recognising it as a university with power to confer 
VoL. XU— No. 240 206 . a 
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. degraei, «»iie ywn elapsed before its ^omrtitutkm vas settled, la 
18*6/WS]iam the Fourth granted a diarter mc(»|i«»»tlng under 
&e name of University College, and at tbe sanm time near and 
independent body* to be styled the University of Xtondon, anas 
created, with power to receive students ficom University College, frcan 
Klim’s College, aiid other teaching institutions, onckto confer degrees 
and honours on successful stiidents. This charter was renewed at the 
commencement of tjie Queen’s reign/ and during the next twenty 
years no candidate^ were eligible for degrees in ^he university wha 
did not produce a certificate of attendance during two years at one of 
the affiliated colleges. ^ Experience, however/ as we gather from the 
memorandum prefixed to the Calendar cf the university, ^proved that 
the requisite eertific£i.te was granted by various institutions on very 
different ccmditions, and that in some cases it was of little worth as 
attesting regulsf academic discipline or instruction. The senate had 
no visitorial power over the affiliated colleges, or any influence in 
determining the conditions to be fulfilled by the candidates. Its 
duty was practically limited to examination.’ Accordingly, the 
charter of 1858 contained provisions practically abolishing the 
dxdusive connection of the university ^ith the affiliated dolleges, and 
empowering the senate to dispense with the certificate of studentship 
in the faculties of Arts and ]^w|, although attendance at a recognised 
medical school was still requir^ as a condition of graduation in the 
fiiculty of Medicine. The story of the large incyrease of members and 
of the ej^ension of the unitersity’s influence since the degrees became 
thus open is well known and need not be traced here. 

The restriction of the funijjbions of the university to the framing 
of programmes of study and to the examination of Students has 
materially altered its character, and caused it to deyelop in a direction 
not contemplated by its original founders. It has become ^ther an 
imperial than a local or metropolitan instHution. Its examinations have 
been characterised by thoroughness andby fairness, wd have secured 
the confidence of teachers and students in all parts of the country. 
Yet the complete detachment of the senatorial or examining body 
from schools and colleges, while 'it has secured impartiality, h^gjiot 
been wholly free from disadvantages. Occasional efforts have been 
made in the senate itself to establish closer«relations with the principal 
teaching bodies, but. any organised connection between these bodies 
and the university authorities has been ruled to be»* practicaUy im- 
possible under the terms of the present charter. 

Meanwhile, a strong feeling has been growing up among men of 
learning and science that the largest city in the world ought to 
possess an organised university of its own^ which should co-ordinate 
the scattered agencies in the metropolis, furnish help and guidance in 
other ways than by mere examination, give to the principal teaching 
bodies an effective share of control^ and make London a great seat of 
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of 1894 bag ^recogmsed thk gr^t national need/abd has provisioiidlj 
skatcbed out a plan by which all these objects might be attained 
in the reconstituted university ^without interfering with any of 
the duties which it is discharging at present. Of this provisional 
scheme it will suffice to say here (1) th^ at present Ht holds the field, 
there being no practicable alternative fo/the settlement of this long 
debated question ; (2) that statutes and ordinancqp need to be framed 
in the first instancy by competent authority to settle the details of a 
new constitution ; and ^(3) that the Government in its Bill of last 
year expressly provided for the hearing by a Statutory Commission of 
all suggestions and objections*from the senate or convocation, or any 
other body or persons whose interests are affected. It vms added, * In 
framing such statutes and regulations, the commissioners shall see 
that provision is made for securing adequately the interests of 
collegiate and non-collegiate students respectively.’ 

That there should be difficulties and debate in connection with 
some of tjie administrative details involved in the proposed recon- 
struction might reasonably be*expected. But at present only two of 
these appeared in any sense serious, and it is to a considerati&n* 
of these that attention will be briefly drawn in this paper. 

n 

The first relates to the terms under which colleges with* a dis- 
tinctively religious or denominational character shall become integral 
X>art8 of the university. The Koyal Comniission expressly prescribed 
a condition, the meaning of which is plain notwithstanding the 
clumsiness of the expression, ‘ forbidding the grant of money for any 
purpose iy respect of which any privilege is granted or disability 
imposed on* account of religicAis belief,’ and the Bill of last session 
imposes upon the Statutory Commissioners the duty of making 
regulations for the Universi^ of London in general accordance with 
the report. It is obvious that this provision is in harmony with all 
•receijLt^legislation in reference to religious tests and disqualifications. 
But objection has been taken to it by the authorities of King’s 
College in London on the ground that to enforce it in their case would 
be virtually to exclude thaf college from a share in the ordindSl^y 
funds of the thiiversity. • 

The history of King’s College is in this connection especially 
interesting. It was founded a short time after the first project for a 
new London* university had been put forth. * It owes its origin to 
a generous desire on the •part of leading churchmen to t^e a 
substantial share in supplying higher education to the metropolis ; 
but also in no less degree to the feet that University College 
was avowedly nnsectarian and secular, and to a wish to oountexact 
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its influence bj providing side by siije with it in London another 
college which should be distincfiy connected with the Church of 
England, and should provide for its students the religious teaching 
^d discipline its rival did not profess to furnish. Accordingly the 
King's College charter of 1829 confains this provision, which is recited 
in the Act of Parliament of 1882 now governing the institution : 

No person who does not declare himself to be a member of tbe Chiircb of Eng- 
land shall be competent to act as a govemoi by virtue of his office or to be a life 
governor or a member of the council or to fill any office in the college except the 
professorships of orieiftal literature and modem languages/ 

During many years large sums have been contributed to the 
funds of the college in consequence of this provision, and the 
institution has beeip generally regarded by its friends as a bulwark to 
the Church of England, a centre of religious influence, and a standing 
protest against tlte ‘ godlessness** of University College. It may be 
doubted wliether the expectations of its founders have in this respect 
been fully realised. Kind’s College has proved to be a most valuable 
factor in the higher education of Ix)ndon. Its medical school has 
achieved distinguished success. It Iffis enlisted in its service many 
' eminent professors. It has done n^uch to encourage* branches of 
physical and practical science which at the time of its foundation w ere 
not included in any scheme oHiberal education. Its evening classes 
have greatly helped to stimulate intellectual life among learners who 
had not leisure to avail themselves of regular,, day classes. Its chief 
present diflSculty is the fewness of its students ; and, for the moment, 
its financial condition is a source of^some anxiety to its friends. But 
as^a safeguard for religious orthodoxy and an instrument for strength- 
.ening the influence of the Established Church its career has been 
somewhat disappointing. No theological teaching or chapel attend- 
ance is enforced on all the regular students. Its theological depart- 
menthas hardly fulfilled its early promise as a seminary for^tne training 
of the clergy. And it is an lyifortunate episodb in the history of 
the college that Frederick Denison Maurice — the one of its professors 
in that department who has exerted ^e largest influence on the 
thought of the nation and on the religion# life 6f the Church— was. 
required by the council to resign his 6ffice on the ground that his 
views of the eternity of future punishment appeared to that body to 
ba dangerous and unorthodox. 

No great perspicacity»is required to estimate' the prac^cal effect 
of the restrictive clause in the King’s College charter which has just 
been quoted^ Such a clause is obviously un&vourable to the interests 
of learning. It obliges the council to select, say, of two candidates 
for the professorship of chemistry, not the better chemist, but 
that one who professes allegiance to the Church of England. It 
thus offers to candidates for office a premium on insincere profession 
of religions belief. And it fills Idtogether to secure the professed 
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object of itfi framers, for it do^ give a religious tone or cblaracter 
to the teaching, nor furnish to parents any additional guarantee for 
the churchmanship of their sons. Finally the existrace of such a 
requirement, however suited to a private society or to a sect, ia 
wholly inconsistent with the deliberate judgment of Parliament 
and the nation, afi expressed in public measures afifbcting the older 
national universities. ^ 

Yet the council of King’s * College, having jn intelligible and 
not unreasonable regard to their traditions andjbo the conditions 
under which large contributions have been entrusted to them by 
faithful members of the Established Church, are unwilling to part 
with the one clause in their charter which furnishes a nominal if not 
a real security for the distinctively religious chathcter of the founda- 
tion. Accordingly they have, through their spokesman in the House 
of I^rds, the present Archbishop of Canterbury, objected to the terms 
of the Government Bill on the ground that those terms will debar 
the future senate from assigning any pprtion of the university 
revenue to.the college or to its professorship^ while the present system 
of tests exists. At the final stage of the Bill Bishop Temple moved 
the insertion* df |.he words: ‘lirovided that no statutes and regula- 
tions made under the Bill shall inflict any disability on any college 
or institution on account of its religigus pharacter.’ He urged that 
if the Bill of the Government were drawn in accordance with the 
recommendations of the commissioners it would inflict a serious 
disability on filing’s College. But to this the Duke of Devonshire, 
in declining to accept the amendment, replied that it went far beyond 
the necessities of the case, that it was^couched in terms which wpre 
in direct oppflsition to the spirit of the Universit}" Test Act, and that 
if th^ proposed wopds were inserted in this sliape they would raiser 
so much ^controversy in another place as would put an end to the 
possibility 8f the Bill being ^passed in that session. At the same 
time the Lord President of the Council expressed his willingness to 
insert in the Bill a provision, originally suggested by Bishop Barry, 
the former Principal of King’s College, to the effect ‘ that no statute 
• or regulation shall preclu&e the university from accepting, if it sees* 
fit, the administration of funds for every university purpose, what- 
ever be the conditions attaolied to such administration.’ 

This concession would enable public bodies .and private donors 
to confide fuftds to the university on the distinct understanding that 
a Church of England, Baptist, or Homan Catholic college might 
share in the application of these funds, notwithstanding it^ denomi- 
national character. But it did not give to *the senate power to* 
subsidise a denominational college or professorship out of public 
funds contributed by the nation at large. Thereupon the Bishop, 
on behalf of the authorities of^ King’s College, refused to accept 
the uprjviKov^ and, while withdrawing his amendment, expressed his 
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iatentiob to ' endeavour tosecum juatiipo m^^^^^ 
meuKuiaudum the council of Kiug^s Oollege have since put Jdq^ 
tike j ask that the senate ^shall be left free to assign university funds 
to any chair in a school of the university-^that is to say^ to any 
chair which might be recognised as* doing university work/ And in 
the coming session it will be the duty of Parliament to consider 
whether compromise is possible on such terms. 

We are here confronted in another form with the some problem 
which is at this moment giving so much trouble ^o statesmen in the 
sphere of elementwy education: ‘What are the conditions under 
which the State can wisely and equitably co-operate with religious 
bodies in. the matter of public education^ whether in schools or 
in universities?’ Obviously, it is of high national concern that 
religious bodies should be strong apd influential. They are most 
important &ctors in the higher life of the nation, and h&ve among 
the main objects of their existence the purification of morals and 
the warfare against sin and ignorance. Primdfaciey therefore, they 
ought to be the most powerful allies of the State in every effort she 
makes to instruct and elevate the people. But the motives of the 
State in maintaining schools and colleges are, though* partly, not 
wholly identical with those which animate the various religious 
sects. For the prominent aims of each church are to attach learners 
to itself, to inculdSlite those doctrines and practices which separate it 
Erom other religious communities, and, if possijjle, to make converts, 
and pro tanto tOr weakens other churches. With these aims it is 
impossilble for a free democratic St^e like ours to identify herself. 
Hence the conditions on which alone the State and the churches can 
hope to co-operate in England in the work of education*must be the 
results of compromise and mutual concession. For all the secular 
instruction and the general intellectucJ culture which it ^ in the 
power of the churches to give the Stale may well be gmteful, and 
may furnish facilities and materipl help. But she"^ cannot properly 
express preference for one religious communion rather than another, 
and she cannot aid any of thein in their efforts either to multiply 
converts or to gain special advantage for their *own creeds. , Jfor 
could Parliament, unless it is prepared tS embark on a large scheme 
of concurrent endowment, grant a cliarteilto a Boman Catholic or a 
Wesleyan university, empowering it to confer degrees of its own. 
The State, in fact, cannot make herself denominational. • But the de« 
nominations can make themselves national. And if they are willing 
to do this^ in 'a spirit of conciliation, with a full recognition of the 
limits within which thb State can act in this matter, and of the con* 
ditions which she is bound to impose, they may retain some very 
substantial influence and continue to take an honourable and worthy 
part in the higher as well as in the primary education of the country. 
Oh the other hand, an uncompromising demand on the part of the 
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cburchfis ^lill lead ithM led in the 

abandOfiixnrat of aU attempt cm ihe part of the Zjegiiilatore to mahe 
terms ndth the religious bodi^, and will end hi the establishment of 
a purdy secular system. French statesmen like Guiaot have in part 
times sought to establish a system of public instractioa on the basis 
of cooperation vHih the church, but such co-operation has been 
found in subsequent years to be impracticable, and in France 
religion and the ministers of 'religion are now, as in Italy and the 
United States, completely outside the system of national education, 
and destitute of all influence on it. Such a result would be with us 
a national disaster. If it is brought about, the future historian will be 
obliged to attribute it, not te the aggressiveness of Nonconformists 
and secularists, but to the lamentable lack of statesimmship on the 
part of those who speak in the name of the English and the Boman 
churches. • ^ 

There is, however, no necessary inconsistency between denomina- 
tional colleges and an unsectarian and national university. In Upper 
•Canada, :^r example, there is a splendU university building at 
Toronto, and a body of profeSsors subsidised by public funds. Its 
teaching and th j degrees it cipnfers are wholly undenominational^ 
But near it are placed Knox College, which is under the control of 
the Presbyterians, Wycliffe College, a^Church of England institution, 
«nd St. Michaers, a lioman Catholic coUege. All these colleges are 
federated with the university, all are officially represented on its 
governing body, and students from all th^e attend the lectures on 
•classical, scientific, and se^bulai; subjects in the university. Each 
of them supplements this general instruction by the religious teach- ’ 
ing and discipline appropriate to its own communion. Yet no 
part of the funds yrith which the university is endowed goes to the 
maintenapce of these afiiliated colleges, or to the payment of salaries 
to professdts of a distinct! denominational character. In like 
manner there igrno good reason* whf' the reconstituted University of 
London should not admit, and recognise as integral parts of itself^ 
strictly denominational colleges, whether Protestant or Catholic, giv- 
• ingtp«each of them a sharS in the general academic government, admit- 
ting their stucfents to degre& and honours, and yet retaining its own 
strictly unsectarian character as a national institution. The funds 
at the dis^sal of the university might be not improperly appropriated 
from time to^time to specific purposes in wespect of university work, 
or even to the augmentation of the salary of any distinguished teacher 
who was pursuing special investigations. But it should lie wholly 
beyond the power of the senate to make a grant for the genersd 
purposes of a sectarian coUege, or to endow a professorial chair the 
occupant of which was appointed by a private body and not by the 
university itself, and held moreover, subject to a rei^ous 

test. Conditions founded on this essential distinction could readily 
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.b6 ibim^ted by a statutoiy conumssjktn, and when eeli^ed wonl<( 
lesult in an honourable and working compromise securing, on the one 
hand, the national and impartial character of the university as the 
degree-conferring body, and, on the other, the religious charaoter- 
and continued public influence of the denominational colleges. 

• ni . 

c 

A second ground of objection to the measure o^ reconstruction ha»" 
been urged in the supposed interests of the non-collegiate graduates. 
These ore scattered all over the country and in the colonies, and 
among some of them a fear has arisen that, if the university becomes 
too closely identified' with London institutions, the country graduates 
will be placed at a disadvantage and the value of their degrees wilt 
be lowered. They urge that, while the present constitution of the^ 
senate and the examining body secures absolute impartiality and 
commands the confidence, of provincial colleges and students, that 
confidence will not be equally felt in a central body composed largely 
of London teachers, who are identified ^ith rival interests. 

' ‘Probably one third of the candidates who have ^uc^eeded in the- 
faculties of Arts and Science have not been students in any recog- 
nised college of university , ranjc. They have obtained their know- 
ledge at public and in higher schools, or in small institutions, and 
in some cases by diligent private reading aided by tutors. I 
have h|d special •opportiihities of knowing how country grammar 
schools, local colleges at a distance frohi university centres, and 
secqndary and higher schools, l^th for boys and girls, have been helped 
and raised by the syllabuses and the examinations of thS university,, 
and to how many secluded students, especially , to schoolmasters,, 
these examinations have served as a most effective stimulus ^o mental 
improvement. The service which has in flhis way been done to learning 
and to the intellectual interests of England it would be difficult to 
estimate. ^ 

If it were now seriously proposed to abandon this external work and 
influence, and to restrict the usefulness of th^ instifution to those who 
made regular attendance at a teaching university, there can be no doubt 
that the opposition of the coirntry gr^uate^ivould be justified, and that 
higher education in England would suffer material* loss. ^But tho 
commissioners did not propose any measures which would have thia 
effect. On the contrary, they expressly recommended that ‘ the ex- 
amination^' fo( external and for internal students respectively shall 
represent the same stafidard of knowledge, and be identical, so fax as 
identity is consistent with the educationaLinterests of both classes of 
students.’ ^ It is difficult to understand what motive an academic body 
thus instructed would have to lower ^the character of the de^ees, or 
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bft less impartial than the present senate in estiiniting the inerits of 
different classes of students. Audit is observable that apprehension 
of this kind does not appear to be shared by the professors or other 
authorities of the provincial colleges from which students come up for 
degrees, but mainly from those who profess to speak in the name of 
the non-collegiate* graduates. * 

There is a section (21) in the present charter of the university 
which gives to the convocation* or general body of the graduates ^the- 
power of accepting ^ new or supplementary charter or consenting to- 
the surrender of an old one.’ Those who oppose the contemplated 
reform naturally desire to retain this provision, and to make use of 
it in preventing any change. Yet the power thus reserved to* 
convocation is anomalous, and might prove very mischievous. It 
has no parallel in tlie statutes any university known to me. It is 
absolutely indefensible in principle, since it enables a majority of 
the holders of degrees to obstruct any reform, however desirable such 
reform may seem to Parliament and to the best representatives of 
learning apd science. Among all the conclusions arrived at by the 
Koyal Commission, after a full consideration of the abundant and 
varied evidencfj Ijefore them, ncpe are expressed with more confidences 
and emphasis than the belief that the con tinued existence of such a 
power might prove a permanent barrie]; to improvement, and that 
the charter ought, as in the older universities, to be superseded by 
statutes having legislative authority, and capable of being modified 
when necessary by the will of Parliament. • • 

There is the less necessity for the retention of this exceptional ^ 
privilege in the case of the existing London University because there 
is among its •members little or no cohesion, caTiiaraderie, or corporate 
life. •They have pot been fellow-students ; there is no teaching 
institutiop, as in the case of Oxford or Edinburgh, with which they 
have all be6n connected and which attracts their loyalty and affec- 
tion. The only tie that binds them together is the accident that at 
some period of their lives they have been examined at Burlington 
Gardens. They have thus no common academic traditions, and no* 

. nec^^ary interest in theYurther advancement of learning, either in 
the metropolis or in the provinces. Among those who actually 
attend the meetings and ^discuss university policy are many who* 
display an enli^tened interest in educational progress. But to the 
miscellaneous body of scattered graduates* the cynic might apply the 
well-known definition of another Convocation : ' a noun of multitude 
signifying many, but not signifying much.’ The argulher^ that the 
right of such a body to hinder a greatly needed public reform ought 
to be perpetuated and respected is clearly untenable. 

It is much to be regretted that the eminent representative of the 
university in Parliament should have encouraged his constituents to 
cling to this view of their rights! No one can doubt that Sir John 
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liabboek is keenly interested in edin^ticmal improvement, and 
like to see a university in London which should control teaching 
as well as examination. A chivalrous desire to defend the interests 
of those of his constituents who supposed themselves unprotected 
has probably led him to espouse their cause. He has even gone 
farther, and in hfs address at the last general election has proposed 
that the power of veto shall not only be retained by convocation in 
the form now prescjibed by charter — ^Ihat is to say, by voting at a 
meeting and after discussion — but that the present opportunity shall 
be taken to extend that power, and to permi^ graduates who do not 
meet in convocation to exercise it by means of voting papers. To 
do this would be to appeal to a yet more heterogeneous and irre- 
sponsible body tharf that which at present possesses rights under 
the charter, and would make all reform wellnigh impossible. For it 
is to be observed that at the actuftl meetings of convocation resolu- 
tions in favour of the Royal Commission’s proposals have been passed 
by large and increasing n^jorities. It is the absent member, living 
remote from the metropolis, and presumably with little car^ or know- 
ledge about its educational needs, whos’fe opposition has been invoked. 
What degree of importance ought to«be attached tjp the opinion of 
such a body, and how easily it may be influenced hj the ingenious 
appeals which were made ijp iff own sense of vested interests, may 
be judged from one simple fact. Ou the last occasion when it became 
the duty of this large constituency to vote fora senator to represent 
the medical feculty, thereVere two candidates — the eminent surgeon 
till lately known as Sir Joseph Lister, onl of the most distinguished 
graduates the university ever produced, and Mr. Bivington, a Master 
in Surgery, the former of whom received 846 votes arid the latter 
963, the only plea on which this extraordinary choige was made being 
that. Mr. Eivington was understood to be an opponent and S#r Joseph 
to be a friend of the proposals of the Commissioners. It would be 
difficult to find a stronger verifioatiou of the opinion in the Report 
that the general body of the graduates is not qualified to take a large 
and statesmanlike view of a great public question such as is now 
awaiting an answer, and that whatever is doni by way of reform should * 
be done under the authority of Parliament. Any proposal to accom- 
plish reform by an amended charter weuld be futile. A charter 
could not create a l^y competent to deal with thS large ^measure 
of reconstruction now needed. And if the present power of veto 
were perpetuated, the best conceivable plan of reconstruction might 
be wrecked altogether. 

Thus there are ouly two obstacles t« the early settlement by 
Parliament of this important national question — the controversy about 
the relation of religious bodies to the university and the objections of 
those graduates who deem their present privileges in danger. But 
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neither of these obstacles ongjht to seem serious to a Government 
with a large majoritj, a resolute will, and a deaf purpose. The 
problem before the Statutory Commission is undoubtedly intricate 
and difficulty but it is not insoluble* The Boyal Commission has 
provided the needful facts and suggestions, and in the hands of the 
experts whom thd Government proposes to enlist under the skilful 
and experienced guidance of Lord Bavel^ such statutes and regula- 
tions as will be satisfactory boCh to the parties most nearly interested 
and to the whole nt^tion will probably be framed. A more interesting 
task, or one involving graver and more permanent consequences, has^ 
seldom been entrusted to an advisory body. They will seek to bring 
into harmonious and mutually helpM relations the various scattered 
agencies concerned in the higher and professional education of London. 
They will try to retain the spii^t of all that is best in the academic 
traditions of the older universities, (tnd will at the same time feel free 
to take a large and generous view of the new intellectual reqmrements 
and the changed conditions of our time. ^ They will recognise that 
while it is the firstbusiness of a university to foster literoe humcmiorea 
— the studies which help to make the accomplished and capable man — 
a second dufj/^is^to ennoble apd liberalise the professions. Henc& 
they will not leave outside their purview the institutions which are 
training for a life’s work the lawyer, the physician, \he engineer, the 
schoolmaster, and the electrician. They will find me&ns of recognising 
and assisting so much pf the work done under the name of ‘ University 
Extension ’ or* Evening Classes as shall be^proved to possess a really 
disciidinal and academic dharagter. They vdll have regard to the 
organisation of * Post-graduate ’ studies^ and to the encouragement of ’ 
research and^idvanced learning by means other than examinations. 
They 'will, it inay^ be hoped, find it possible to perform this duty 
without ijppairing in the least degree the present usefulness of the 
university hi directing, testing, and rewarding non-collegiate study. 
Above all, they w'lll provide room for future expansion, and will re- 
member that every institution in the world which has real vitality in 
it must be ready to avail itself from time to time of new opportunities 
. of acquiring strength and rendering itself useful to the community. 

Kius the moment is oppftrtune, and the way seems to be open at 
last for the settlement of this long debated question on an equitable 
and permanent Basis. It is manifest that the present Government 
and ParliamentVould derive much honour and do a signal public 
service if the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s memorable reign were 
distinguished by the establishment of a great university, gn a scale 
worthy of its imperial position and commensurate with the intellectual 
needs of the metropolis. « 


J. G. Fitch. 
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THE TRUE NATURE OF \FALSETTO^ 


It is the object of tile following pages to show that behind the familiar 
term ‘ falsetto ’ a great truth lies eoncftaled — a truth which is of mucli 
importance, not, only to the musfcian and the scientist, but also to 
the general public. As commonly employed, the word may be said 
to denote that kind of voiqe with which a man can imitate the voice 
of a woman. The highest* authorities on the subject of voice produc- 
tion hold two opinions concerning this voice. Some look upon it as 
annmnatural or artificial voice, and saj^ that it ougl\t hot to be used 
under any circumstances whatever. Others maintain that it is one 
of two or more vocal registqjrs, §nd is perfectly natural, but intended 
by nature to be employed only for a few notes at the top of the male 
voice. The latter of these opinions is undoubtedly the more reason- 
able an^ the more defensible, but neither of them is consistent with 
facts. The experiments which I have made with the so-called falsetto 
during the last five of six yeaj-s render each of them untenable. It 
seems strange that in this pre-eminently scientific agef no such ex- 
periments should ever have been made by others* Yet this ttould 
appear to be the case ; or, at any rate, if similar experiments have 
been carried out before, they have, so faf as I know,^neverTt)eenmade 
public. • • 

Many years before these experiments commenced I had formed a 
very definite and decided opinion as to the character and capabilities 
of the so-called falsetto. This was owin^ to*certain experiences* udth 
my own voice. The conclusions, however, which at that time forced 
themselves upon me were of so startling ft nature, and so utterly at 
variance with all that I had ever read or heard on the subje<jt, that I 
felt the impossibility of getting them accepted, anS therefore the 
uselessness of making them known, until, by experiments with other 
voices, I had furnished myself with further evidence of their correcte 
ness. Opportunities o*f thus verifying my conclusions did not present 
themselves for a good many years, and it was not until the year 1890 
that I was enabled to begin the series of e^eriments to which I now 
wish to direct attention. The result of these experiments was such 
as to fully confirm me in the views which I had long entertained, by 
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the establishment of the rem|rkable ffust that by bringing down the 
so-called fEdsetto to within a few notes of the bottom of the vocal 
oompass, and by exercising it frequently and persistently, it is possible 
at this low pitch to gradually stren^hen and develop it until it 
acquires all the robustness of the •ordinary ‘ chest voice/ When this 
process of development is completed, the voice may be said to be 
entirely transformed. The old ‘ chest void ’ is discarded, and in place of 
the two registers of which the*voice formerly*consisted there is now 
only one register, which extends from one extrehiity of the voice to- 
the other. This new voice, while as regards stflength and volume 
of tone it bears a great resemblance to the discarded ‘ chest voice,’ 
for which it may easily be jnistaken, differs from it in three im- 
portant particulars : firstly in the peculiar beaqjty and sweetness of 
its quality, secondly in its exceptionally extended compass, and 
thirdly in the perfect ease with which it can be carried to its upper 
limit. 

One of the voices with which I was most successful was that of a 
young man of about six-and-twenty years pf age, who when he came 
to me had already had some 4ittle training. His voice, which was 
tenor, consists of the two registers commonly known as ‘ chest voipe ’ 
and falsetto, ^he ‘ break ’ between these two registers was quite 
conspicuous, and the difficulty in producing the upper notes of the 
‘ chest ’ register was qnmistakable. He fiad been teught to exercise 
the ‘ chest voice ’ and^let the so-called falsetto alone. I advised him 
to do exactly the reverse. On getting him to .bring the upper 
register do\m as far as G in the^ fourth space of the bass stavd", nearly 
an octave lower than it is supposed to be of any practical use, I found* 
it, as was to be expected, exceedingly weak and ‘ breathy.* Below 
that point it was little better than a whisper. On this weak and 
‘ breathy * voice he now began to w'ork under my directions, by means 
principally of octave and arpeggio exercises. After about three 
months of regulat and diligent ^practice, a very remarkable increase 
of strength was observ able in all the notes as far down as the G just 
mentioned. These notes had lost their falsetto character, and had 
begun to sound like ‘ chest * notes. In a few more months the im- 
provement hflld extended itsrelf to the lower ^otes as far as the low D. 
Thus the development process went on until, in less than a year, the 
transformation was complete.. The old ‘ chest voice ’ had been entirely 
discardefl aiwi superseded, and in its placp was wbat may be described 
as a new kind of ‘ chest voice,’ with an available compass of two 
octaves and a fourth, extending from the low A flat to the high D 
flat, every note strong and of good quality, arhd every note produced 
in exactly the sa/m way of the so-called falsetto. 

Another case was that of a yoimg man who came to me from 
Scotland. His also was a tenor voice. When I first saw him he had 
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oii tiie method of the late Emil Behake, la this method, as laaay 
of my readers are probably aware, the terms ‘thick’ and 'fhia^ 
register are used instead hf the terms ‘ chest voice’ and fidsetto. 
Following out -the principles there ’laid down, he had been eihploying 
the thick register for the lower three>fonrths of his ‘Voice and the thin 
register for the upper fourth. 1 told him that, in my ojnnion, every 
time he exercised the thick register he undid the go^ that was done 
by the exercise of the thin register, and that the only way to develop 
his voice fully was' to take the thin register all the way down. He 
could not bring himself to believe this all at once ; consequently, 
when he got back to Scotland, while he so far followed my advice as 
to use the thin register much lower down than formerly, he still 
continued to employ the thick register for the middle and lower 
portion of his voice. The result of this was that, although the thin 
register was considerably strengthened, a complete development of 
the voice was prevented. Subsequently he returned to London and 
put himself regularly un(fer my instruction. He then gave up the 
exercise of the thick register altogether, and in course of time suc- 
ceeded in making another thick register out of the thin one, thus 
proving not only the impropriety of these terms themselves, but also 
the unsoundness 6f the pseudo-scientific theory which brought them 
into vogue. , 

These two cases may be taken as specimens, of others which have 
been treated in a, similar way with a similar result. In each case the 
mode olr production which I have caused to be employed throughout 
'the whole compass of the voice has been that of the so-called falsetto. 
In one or two oases this kind of voice was called, by the pupil’s 
former teacher, either ‘head voice’ or ‘thin register,’ and the pupil 
had been allowed to use it for a few notes at the top of his^compass. 
But in the majority of cases former teachers had called' it falsetto, 
and had absolutely forbidden its pse.. 

Interspetsed with the successful cases there have, of course, been 
many fiulures. There has also been a considerable number of what 
may be called partial successes. Some of the failures were cases in 
which pupils were prevented by their business pursuit# firom getting 
regular and sufficient practice, but most o{ them were those of young 
mep who lacked the necessary patience and perseveratice. Several of 
the partial successes were men over forty years of age* In these and 
some other cases complete success seemed to be unattainable. Never- 
theless, t^ey proved of great value, for they served to make plain 
another remarkable and apparently unknown iact — viz., that the 
so-called falsetto not only strengthens thut voice itself, but is bene* 
ficial to the ‘chestvoice’ also. It is generally supposed that its 
exercise to any great extent is productive of serious injury to the 
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high auth(a^j» (hat, if it be exerciaed ezdnai^lj, ‘ ehest Toioe ’ 
vill be entirely destroyed. There is not a vestige truth in this 
assertion. The many careM and prolonged .cg^eriments whi^ I 
have made disprove it completely; and not only do ^ey do this, 
but they also shorn that, while the so-called fidsettq is im^ved by 
being exercised, the ‘ chest voice * is imprived by being let alone. 

There is another point to which reference* must now be made. 
It is commonly taught and believed that ever^ adult nude voice 
possesses by nature* at least two registers. In the coinse of my 
investigations, however,* I have met with untrained voices, both 
tenors and basses, which possess only one register — ^voices which 
Nature has taken the liberty of making in her oym wa^, in defiance 
of all the gr^t authorities, and in utter disregard of all their pet 
theories. Of course it may be asserted that these voices do possess 
separate registers, but they are so well blended that* no ‘ break ’ is 
X)erceptible, and therefore they appear to have one register only. 
But if we wish to discover the truth, we nq^t take facts as we find 
them, not 'imagine or invent them to suit our own theories. Now 
it is certainly.s^&ct that there ore adult male voices in which, evra 
when examined vi4th the aid of *the laryngoscope, no ‘ break * can 
detected at any point throughout their entire compass. We have 
this fact recorded by Sir Morell MackChzi^in his work, The Hygiene 
of ihe Vocal Organa, although it in no way supports the theory 
which he himself fitvours. If, then, therg are voices in which no 

* break ’ or change of production can be found, even when the lafyngo- 
scope is brought into operation and the ear is assisted by the eye, 
there is sure^ some reason for assuming that, in these cases, fio 

* break ’ or change exists. Perhaps it may be said that physiology 

teaches us that thefe are, and must be, separate registers. This is a 
common s%tposition, but it is a mistake. Physiology teaches us 
nothing of the kind. Physiologists have to deal with the fact that 
most voices possess separate registers, and they try to account for it ; 
but, so &r as I have been a1)le to discover, there is nothing in the 
mechanism of the laryme to show the necessity for more than one 
mode* of production, and ne physiologist h^ ever yet succeeded 
in satisfactorily explaining how it is that these separate registers 
exist. * 

The v<*ice^ which Nature has made wi^h only one register, by*a 
secret process of her own, are exceptionally fine voices, and in adult 
males they have the peculmrity that they seem to b« all ‘ chest- 
voice.’ But f^ere is one striking difference between this and the 
ordinary ‘ chest voice ’ — ^it ^ be carried with perfect ease to the 
highest limit of the voice. Now the question arises, how is this 
kind of voice produced ? In answer to this question I point to the 
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'fiiict that I have succeeded in prodtici^g similar voices by employing 
throughout the whole compass of the voice that mckle of produ^on 
which is used for the so-called falsetto. Here then, it seems to me, 
we have the clue to Nature’s secret process. The untrained voices 
which by nature seCm to possess— and, as I believe, do possess — only 
one register, owe their exceptionally fine conditicm to the manner in 
which the sj)eaking voice and always has been produced ; and the 
result of my own eicperiments and* investigations is to force me 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the mechanism by which this 
speaking voice is produced is simply and solely that which is employed 
in the production of the so-called falsetto. 

If this conclusion be true, and I fail to see how it can be success- 
fully disputed, theji the question, What is falsetto ? which has always 
been a puzzle to the physiologist^ may be satisfactorily answered. 
Falsetto is the remains of a ^oice a portion of which has been 
wrongly produced, and the wrongly produced portion is not the 
falsetto itself, as is commonly supposed, but that portion which is 
known by the name of ‘ ghost voice.’ Signor Grarcia, in his Hints on 
Singing, says that falsetto is a remnant of the boy’s voice. This is 
. PjBrfectly true, although the majority of professioijal singers and 
many teachers of singing are quite unaware of it. * But it is not the 
Whole truth. Falsetto is not only a remnant of the boy’s voice, but 
it is a remnant»of the r?ghtly produced voiqe. Moreover, in every 
case where it exists as a separate register ^it is tlie only rightly 
produced voice., • • 

TBat the theory of voice production which this view involves 
is a strange and startling theory to i)ropound is not to be denied. 
But I have brought forwarcT som^ strange and startling facts, and 
these facts cannot, I believe, be accounted for by any other theory. 
Nor is this all. Strong and conclusive as these ' facts appear to 
me, they are not the only facts by which the theory may be 
supported. Others maybe noted which point jfiainly in the same 
direction. There are many musical men who had good voices when 
they were boys, but have anything but ^ood voices now. These men 
have a distinct recollection of the kind of voice which they formerly^ 
used when they sang soprano as children, and are >^11 aware’ that, 
whatever were the mechanical means b^r which it was produced, the 
mode of production was exactly the same as that which they would 
now employ if they wisl^ed to produce the voice* wJiiclP is called 
falsetto. In other words, they are fully conscious of the fact, already 
referred Jbo, that the falsetto of their present voice is the remains of 
their former soprano- voice, while the voice which they now use both 
in speaking and in singing is obtained by a mode of production 
which was not natural to them as children, but was acquired at or 
about the period of change from boyhood^to manhood. Some boys 
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tmdoubtedly acquire of producing the so-called Vchest 

voice Vat an earlier period lhan this, but they are not usually the 
boys who have good soprano voices. I think I inay safely say, with 
regard to really good boy sopranos, that while a few of them may use 
this ^chest voice’ for their lowest not^, most of the best among 
them do not use it at all. It is a mode of production about which 
they know nothing and of which they flel no need. This being the 
case, I would ask the anatomist and physiologist what is there 
about the mechanism of the larynx to show thair when the boy singer 
becomes a man Iffe should change his mode of •production for the 
whole, or nearly the -whole, of his voice ? Is there any diflference, 
so far as the mechanism or musciilar action is concerned, between 
the larynx of a boy and the larynx of a man If so, all the books 
that I have studied on the subject have failed to mention it. That 
it increases greatly and rapidly iq size at the age of puberty is, of 
course, well known. But if the mechanism continues the same, why 
should the mode of production be changed ? If a boy, by employing 
certain muscles of his larynx in a certain way, develops a good voice, 
it is sureiy in accordance wi^i true jAysiological principles that he 
should continue, as he grows into manhood, to use these same 
muscles in the «ame way witlt the same satisfactory result ! 

Now my contention is that the men singers who possess the best 
voices did develop them in this way.* They may not use them so at 
the present time. ]Vtany of them certainly do not ; but that is thc^ 
consequencetof the training they have received, training which did 
not commence until long g,fter Nature had completed her pfocess of 
development. It is a curious Confirmation of this view that if yoU 
ask these men about their voices, if you inquire what i& the differ- 
ence as regards production between the voice which they possess 
now and that winch they possessed when they were boys, they will 
tell you4hat they are not conscious of any radical change. Most of 
them wilf not have any clear recollection of their former voice, or of 
the kind of feeling they had in producing it ; but if you happen to 
meet with one who has, he will declare to you that his voice merely 
got gradually low^r in j^itch and heavier in quality, and that he is 
using the saQie mode of production now as he used then. 

It must not be assumed that, if this theory be true, every adult 
male singer wly3 is being taught on any of the recognised systems of 
the prejjient dgy is of necessity trained^ wrongly. That very large 
numbers of singers are being trained’ wrongly there can, I think, 
be little doubt. Indeed it is matter of common observation. But 
some teachers, like some preachers, are better than their creed, and, 
while they are wrong in theory , they are sometimes right in pra(> 
tice. Among the most successful of such teachers are those who 
make great use of what they call ‘ head voice.’ Under this name they 
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wmeaUpes, ihpi^h not aiwaTB, caim 
■ Ter]^;obnsid«rabl« extent ibbat jMit of tiie .voice ae 

loodp of prodn*stion is concerned, is identical mth tbe sorK^led 
faUd^. That is to say, when this kind of voice is fairly strong 
and good they call it ' heed voices* and. tell their pupils to use it ; 
but when it is yreak and effemhoate they call it , falsetto, maintsun 
that it is a different kind tf voice altogether, look upon it as some- 
thing unnatural, and tell their pupils, not to use it. In these cases 
aao&er kind of ' head voice ’ is used — viz., a sort of modified and 
restrained ‘ chest aroice,’ obtained by extreme elevation of the soft 
palate. But even when they eniploy the right kind of ‘ head voice,’ 
which is really identical with the so-called falsetto, they fail to per- 
ceive its true character. They treat it simply as one of two registers, 
both of which are to be exercised, and when they have carried it 
down to a certain point they enjeafour to unite it as nearly as pos- 
siMe with the so-called ‘ chest ’ register. Sometimes, however, they 
cany it right down to the bottom of the voice without knowing 
it, and thus succeed in enaking a perfect voice by an imperfect 
method. ^ • 

There are also other cases in which the adult male yoice may be 
prc^wly trained upon a wrong methc^. These are^he cases already 
referred to, in which the voice has been fully developed by Nature. 
Such a voice wiU have, as I have x>oiiited out, all the robustness of 
the Ordinary ‘ chest voice,’ although it is produced in a different 
manner. It is true that^ even in this splendid condition, it may be 
seriously injured *by a false method of tricing, although it cannot be 
‘ destroyed. But a wise and cautioiis teacher may be content to let 
it iamain as it is. He will perceive at once that it is an exception- 
ally fine voice, but will be unaware that it is not produced in the 
ordinary way, and will see no reason for altering the mode of produc- 
tion. • 

Of course it is obvious that, if the theory hera put forward were 
accepted', it would necessitate a *rev 61 ution in the art of voice train- 
ing. For this reason, however true it may be, and however cogent 
and convincing are the arguments in its ^vour,,it is sure to meet 
with strenuous opposition. It will probably be turned into ridicule. * 
A newly discovered truth often appears ridiculous to minds unpre- 
pared to receive it. It will also, no doubt, be decried and denoimoed 
as involving most dangerous and pernicious doctrine,, which^ought at 
once to be put down and stamped out. There are always some 
persons of a, choleric disposition and with minds . impervious to 
reason who, confidently believing themselves to be the sole deposi- 
tories of the truth as well as its divinely aj^inted guardians, are 
ready to bum the heretic who ventures *to call any article of their 
creed in question. Such persons, however, have little power er 
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influmce in the prest^t Bj0 of sdentifio ehlighiemnent, and hardly 
need to be taJrdi into odidde^ I turn them to persons of 
a different stamp, to theieaders of thought aQ|ii j|^^ 
of ^pen mind and dispasdonate judgment; These^T eixamine 

and weigh the evidence which is hbre plao^ bofiiw th^. I do not 
ask them to accept the theory for which lam omitaiduig, I merely 
ask them to inquire into it. If they \nll do this, the oj^position 
which is sure to be raised by ignorance, prejdtlice, and self-interest 
may prevail for a time, but I shall have no feu of the ultimate 
result. * • 


E. Davidson Palmer. 
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LAW ^ AND THE LAUNDRY 


COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 

. • • 

The application, by the measure of 1895, of the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts to the laundry appearii li&ly to rank as one of the great dis- 
appointments* of experimental legislation. For years there had been 
an agitation for securing to the washerwomen the advantages which 
the visits of the Factory Inspector had brought to other trades. A 
strong case was made out for this extension of the law. •It was only 
by inadvertence that the great industry of washing clothes had been 
omitted from the 1867 Act. In tlftit year Farliment intended to 
include within^the scope of the Factory Inspector every kind of 
employment /or jprojtt ill which manual labour was engaged. Un- 
fortunately, the definition clause of the Act referred to the prepara- 
tion of articles / for sal^.’ The result was thSt lawyers held that only 
those laundries which were attached to manufactories came under 
the Act. When shirts and colfars, sheets and baby-linen, were 
washed on their way from the factory to the retail shop^ the thousands^ 
of washerwomen employed enjoyed all the advantages that Parlia- 
ment intended. The laundry had to be healthy and decently 
ventilated. Excessive hours of labour were sternly prohibited. 
Proper sanitary conveniences had to be provided^ But all the other 
washerwomen — ^those who washed* the customers" own articles — ^were 
by the unforeseen result of the two wards in the definition left un- 
protected. And then there gradually forced itself upon the public 
attention a long tale of woe — of women kept slaviiag day and night 
at the washtub to cope with the unregulated rushes of work; of 
jnsanitary conditions and unhealthy workplaces ;„of low rooms filled 
with steam and 'noisome smell, absolutely without p^vision for 
ventilation ; of the seeds of disease sown by long standing in the wet- 
mess caused by defective flooring and drainage ; of an absolute dis- 
regard, in short, by. heedless or unscrupulous employers, of all those 
precautions and safeguards to the public health which had long since 
been made compulsory in every other industry. More important 
even than the physical effects were the demoralising results of this 
irregularity of life and bad conditions of work, the long hours and 
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the late hours, upon the el&racter of the iromen. The ^good 
employers’ were eager for legislative regulai^M^t* The political 
economists were satisfied that the danger of * foreign competition/ 
or ‘ driving the trade out of the country,’ was, to say the least of it, 
remote. Even the Home OfiS(^ was converted to the desirability and 
actual urgency of legislation. I 

Unfortunately, the agitators for reform .were imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, and the officials were indiscriminate 
in their proposals. *They ignored the fact that, besides the laimdry, 
large or small, carried aon as a business for profit, there exist many 
hundreds of establishments engaged in the same industry, but 
•oonducted with quite other *ends. The washing of clothes for 
private customers is perhaps the most convenient • occupation 
by which the inmates of refonnatories and industrial homes of 
all kinds can earn some contribution towards their maintenance. 
The same industry has, moreover, become an adjunct of many 
•convents, sisterhoods, and religious houses.' These ‘institution 
laundries ’• stand, it is obvious, upon a* different footing from 
ordinary businesses. The employment of women and girls is, in 
these establishments, not primarily a means of gain, but an instrti-* 
ment of reformation, industrial training, the developpent of personal 
character, and the deepening of the spiritiial life. ^ 

It would have been easy to have drafted separate clauses for 
these ‘ religions,’ as distinguished from the ‘ commercial ’ laundries, 
and the Grovemment did^ indeed eventually offelt to make this 
discrimination. It was, moreovir, not absolutely necessary to deal . 
with them at all. But the Bill as laid before the House* of 
Commons applied the same Draconic regulation to convents and 
charitable homes, commercial laundries carried on in a large way, 
and the dbttages where old women took in a little washing. The 
result was an outburst of opposition from all parts of the country. 
When the clause relating to lAundries was reached, it was found 
that, to the ordinary opponents of factory legislation, there was 
joined a large propprtion of the religious world. The members of 
' the G-rand Committee on Tr^e were besieged by letters and petitions 
from convents and homes, clergymen and philanthropists, Anglicans 
and Roman Catholics. TBe Irish vote, usually with Mr. Asquith, 
turned solidly against him. Because it was far too rigid and stringent 
to be applicable to the institutions, the "whole of the Grovemment 
clause about laundries was rejected. Next the bewildered members 
tried their hands at amateur (frafting, seeking to recons Wet a clause 
which should give some help to the oppressed washerwomen, whilst 
not offending the institutions. Finally, as the outcome of the muddle, 
after the new clause had been watered down with an undefined idea 
of making it universally applicable, a further amendment was 
carried exempting institutions altogether ! 
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. was the addition tip Book of the following 

Beoiion relating tp the hours of lalK>ur : 

In anj laundry carried on hy w^j c^ inrade^or ibr purpose of gain, the foUow-« 
lag {ffovisions shalLapply : ^ ^ 

(i.) The period of employment, e^ditiiTe of meal hours and absence from work, 
shall not exceed, foi^children, teii| hours^^or young persons twelve hours, for women 
fourteen hours, in any consecutive twenty-four hours ; nor a total for children of 
thirty hours, for yoimg persons and women ^of sixty hours, In any one week, in 
addition to such overtime as may be allowed in the case of women. 

(ii.) A child or yqpng person or woman shall not be employed continuously for 
more than five hours without an interval of at least half an hour for a meaL 

(v.) The notice to be affixed in each laundry shall specify the period of employ- 
ment and the times for pieals, but the period and times so specified may he varied 
before the heghihing of employment on any day. 

. . . . . « . 

Women employed in laundries may work overtime, subject to the following 
conditions : 

(а) No woman shall wqrk more than fourteen hours in any day. 

(б) The overtime worked shall not exceed two hours in any day. 

(c) Overtime shall not he worked on more than three days in any week, or 
more than thirty days in any year.^ 

1- ^ * 

Now, this piece of amateur law-making reads smoothly enough, 
and there can be ho doubt that the members of the Grand Committee, 
who patched it tdgether after rejecting the clause of the Government 
draughtsman, thought they had done a good, piece of work. But 
the subject is one of greater intricacy than appears' at first sight, 
and the Home Office experts at onpe de>jlared the new clause to be 
ineffective. There has now been over a year’s experience of its 
working, and careful investigation into the matter convinces us that, 
great as is the need of the laundry workers for protection, the 
mangled clause which has become law has, in respec£ of t^eir hours 
of labour, effected little or no improvement. 

What the members of Parliapient intended who substituted this 
clause for Mr. Asquith’s was, presumably, to sTiorten the washer- 
women’s hours of labour. But they wenf about it in altogether the 
wrong way. As a matter of fact, it was onty in rf comparatively few 
of the worst laundries cthat the hours how legally sanctioned were 
being worked. In other trades, the practice of Parliament has been 
to Jbake the standard of the ' good employers, and fcftce the bad ones 
up to it. With regard to laundries the members tdbkcthe*^standard 
of the bad employers, with the result that the good ones stand in 
serious danger of being forced down to it.* Hitherto, where long 

(I 

* The law will be found precisely stated and conveniently explained in The Lam 

to Factories and Workshops, hy May Al>xahaai and A Llewellyn Davies 
(Syre & Spottlswoode, 1896). 

* On the im{>ortant question of ^overtime ^ this has become only too apparent. 
The custom of the trade has always been t^ consider work after 8 p.m. as overtime, 
and the good employers habitually pay an extra rate for work after this hour. But 
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■ * . 

hcraiB had bem work^, that pul^e 

opixiion and sympathy ag^ s^ch a with the 

consdousness that it would be immediately condeihii^ when the law 
was extended to laundries. ’Viniait, therefore, 

of employers and« washerwomen to find that, far ^m v eendemning^ 
the long hours, the new Act had accor(]fed to them the sanction of 
law. What has hitherto been done by bad employers with a feeling 
of shame can now be done openly as of legal *right; whilst good 
employers, who haf e hitherto limited the day's work by their own 
sense of fitness and justice, are encouraged positively to extend their 
hours to those fixed by the Act. Under the present law, indeed, if 
two hours are allowed for meals, it is permissible ^to keep women con- 
tinuously at work from 8 A.M. to midnight (sixteen hours) on two 
days in every week throughout •the year ; on two other days in the 
week from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. (twelve hours) ; and on Mondays and 
Saturdays (the usual short days in the industry) from 10 a.m. to 
8 P.M. (ten hours), and from 8 a.m. till noon (four hours) respectively. 
And this, •be it remembered,. without making any use of the per- 
mitted ‘ overtime,’ Moreover, as (unlike any other industry) the 
exact amount of*time to be allfivred by the employer for each meaf is 
not defined by the Act, it is very difficult, if not knpossiblc, for the 
Inspector to i)rotect the workers in»th# enjoyment of their meal 
times. 

But this » not all! During any ten wgeks in the year overtime 
may be worked, so as to piake the following time-table perfectly 
legal : * • 

Mondays .... 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. • 

Tuesdays . . . .8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Wednesdays . , .8 a.m. to midnight, 

^^’hursdays . . . . 8 a.m. to midnight. 

h>idays* . . . .8 a.m. to midnight. 

Saturdays* . . . .8 a.m, to 12 noon. 

The above hours may be altered so as to make Saturday one of the 
long'days, if ^le employer chooses. Moreover, it is permissible so 
to arrange the hours that a woman starting work at midnight on 
a Thursday ma^ be kept* at her tub until 8 p.m. on the Friday 
evening,^ or, indeed, varied in any other way. 

The freedom thus g iyen to the empl6yers to spread the permis- 
sible number of working hours over the whole twenty-four in any way 
that they think fit is, we believe, an innovation without parallel in 
our factory legislation. At first sight it may appear an unimportant 
matter, as only adding to the employer’s convenience. But in reality 

under the Act of 1895 a woman be^ning work at 8 a.m. might continue, without 
drawing upon overtime, working until niidnight* Unlike other trades, overtime is 
only reckoned after the maximum of sixty hours per week has been worked. This 
maximum is, as we shall show, quite illusory. 
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it deals a deadly blow at the efficieiicy of the whole law. It ^reduces 
to a nullity the Inspector’s power of enforcing any limit of hoiirs at 
all. The period of employm^t and the nominal hours for meals may 
be different in each laundry, and may even be varied, at the will of 
the employer, at the beginning of each day. Overtime may (within 
the perfectly nominal limit^W ten weeks in the year) be added to 
the normal day, whether at its banning or its close ; or after any 
interval — say, for instance, beginning at 1 a.m. after closing at 8 p.m. ; 
or on the whole ofiSunday. With all these varicities and loopholes 
for escape, no employer can ever be caught exceeding the statutory 
limit of hours. We believe that there has not yet been a single pro- 
secution on this point. The legal limit of hours in laundries by this 
Act is, and must remain, a dead letter.^ 

We have hitherto dealt only wfch the hours of adult women, 
but the thoughtlessness with which the Act has been drafted appears 
no less conspicuously in regard to ‘ young persons,’ the girls between 
14 and 18, whose hours <of work are always ’more strictly limited 
than those of adults. These girls in the business laundries are 
employed chiefly in the machine-room in feeding steam-ironing 
machines (rollers). Their work requites unremitting attention, and 
that it is not without danger is shown by the not infrequent loss of 
fingers caught between the^olters. If they were at work in a textile 
(steam) factory, their maximum working day would be rigidly con- 
fined to the period between either 6 a.m. and- ff p.m., o» 7 a.m. and 
7 P.M. with precisely defined meal hours.^ Under no drcnmsUmces 
-whatsoever would any overtime be ph^mitted, and they could there- 
fore never be kept at the mill after 6 p.m. or 7 p.m. respectively. The 
girl of 13 or 14 in the laundry may now (subject to the illusory and 
unenforceable provision as to meal times) legally be kept at her 
rollers from 8 a.m. to as late as 10 p.m. on three days in e^Vtery w'eek 
throughout the year ; from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. on two other days of every 
week — five long days in a single weelf — and then still have four hours 
work to do on Saturday.^ • 

* Among the ambiguities of the Act it is qucstiotftible viiether the sixty hours* 
limit is to be reckoned for each individual woman, tor as the total mumber of hours 
during which women and young persons are to be at work on the premises. If the 
former, it is obvious that an employer may extend the working hours of his factory 
indefinitely, and it becomes absolutely impossible for any Factory Inspector who does 
not live on the premises of the enu>loyer to discover how long any p^ticiilor woinan 
has been at work. Such an absurdity could not have been contemplated, and is only 
another proof of the ateateur drafting of the section. 

* The carelessness of Parliament as to the welfare of these girls is shown by the 
fact that the important provisions of the Factory Acts, v^hich prescribe that children 
and young persons shall not work in a factory unless they have been certified by a 
surgeon as physically fit to do so, do not apply to steam laundries. It is difficult 
to aee why a protection which is afforded to children and young persons employed in 
such light work as paper-folding in bookbinding works should not be extoided to 
those engaged on machinery as dangerous aiid-in work as heavy as that in the steam 
laundry, especially as the hours permitted sure so much longer than in other trades. 
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The laxity thus permitt^ 1:o kuudry emptoyears with regard to 
these young girls is alltheinoreextraordinarjm^ Grand 

Committee which constructed this remarkable clacp^ Accepted with- 
out demur the stringent proposal .of the Home Office absolutely to 
forbid any overtimp whatsoever for ‘ young persons/ in other trades* 
It is now a penal offence to employ any y#ung man 8r young woman 
under 18, in any factory or wo/kshop, for more than the statutory 
number of hours on any one day. Thus, a girl of 17 may not be kept 
at work in any manufiacturing industry for more^ than forty-eight 
hours in the week (j)lus^ eight hours for meals). If the same girl 
goes to a laundry — it may be to a huge steam laundry, with dangerous 
rollers — she will have to work* sixty hours (plus ten more, for only 
nominally protected mealtimes). But even this limit, is illusory. 
In every other industry the period within which the young person 
may be kept to work is precisely defined, so that t^e Factory In- 
spector can discover when the law is broken. The laundry girl 
has no such protection. Her normal period of twelve hours’ work 
may be arranged by the employer at any i)aft of the twenty-four. It 
is, for instance, quite legal for a girl of 14 to be regularly kept at 
work in a laifn^ry throughout the whole night — a laxity whidh‘ 
makes all official checking of hours impossible. And this neglect 
to specify the working hours brings a q^w peril. Parliament declares 
that it is inexpedient^o allow the vigorous young cotton-weaver, or 
the respectably book-folder or compositor, to be kept at work late 
at night, whatever may be the exigencies *of their* employei; Yet 
the same House of Commons deliberately permits the rough and , 
untrained laundry girl, after standing long hours in the heat, to.be 
turned into I*ondon streets or suburban lanes at any hour of the night, 
in such a way t]iaUnot even the most careful mother could i)ossibly 
keep an eye on her coming and going. 

The dfsregari shown by Parliament for preserving to this large 
class the advantage^ of a weekly day of rest is especially amazing. 
Throughout the whole century of factory legislation, Sunday has 
hitherto always been marked out for respect. Alike in textile 
*and non-textilp works, in workshops as well as factories, at the 
lathe, at the forge or the loom, ‘ young persbns,’ and women at any- 
rate, are in ever^ other case protected in the sanctity and enjoyment 
of their gabbath. It was reserved for the 1895 Parliament to break 
this honouraBle tradition. In fixing the hours for lauTidry-^cyrneri 
and girls there is absolutely no mention of Sunday. The employer 
is as free to compel work on Sunday as on any other day, and thus 
to absorb the whole day and evening in continuous toil. Even if 
Parliament now counts itself a purely secular body, not concerned 
with the spiritual welfare of young girls, it might at any rate protect 
them in the weekly rest which i§ physiologically necessary for their 
development as wives and mothers. 
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]L66Mtig back on the whole Mtion %>f the 0^^ with 

reaped; to laundries^ it is almost impossible to understand upon what 
principles it can have fiamed so ineffective a claufie. There are, of 
. course, still to be foimd, of any legal regulation of the 

conditions of labour, sincere and ^ honest believers^ in the axiom that 
free and equal bargaining Letweeh emplc^er and employed may be 
trusted to secure for every class the best possible surroundings. But 
the great mass of educated public opinion now admits that, at any rate 
for children and wqineu, such &ee and equal bargailiing means x)ractical 
compulsion to put up with whatever sanitary arrangements and hours 
of labour the employer sees fit to ordain. This conclusion from our 
prolonged experience of factory legislation is now acted on as a'matter 
of course in-etery otTier industry. Why, therefore, should any excep- 
tion have been made for commefcitfi laundries ? There can in this 
case be no fear of foreign competition or ruining the industry. Clothes 
must in any event continue to be washed, and to be washed within the 
United Kingdom.® The Answer is, we fear, that members of Parlia- 
ment had some dim id^ that (although there was no* economic 
objection) to regulate the hours of laundries involved some personal 
inconvenience to the ladies who administer the domestic details of 
the household. Jt has, for instance, been gravely alleged as an argu- 
ment against prohibiting Sunday labour in laundries that, if a lady 
had suddenly to go abroad, it would be very inconvenient not to be 
able to get her clothes home from the wash oh Monday or Tuesday. 
In thousands of biiddle-c^ass households ^it was imagined, no doubt, 
• that the accepted domestic routind might have in some way to be 
altered if a limit was set to the hours during which the^ laundry was 
at work. There are several recorded instances in which beneficent 
factory legislation has been obstructed and dela 3 »ed irom a genuine 
fear that it would involve pecuniary loss to an industry, and eventually 
destroy the means of livelihood of the workers. But this is the first 
time that the jier^nal convenience *of private households has been 
made an excuse for excluding a large cla^s of women and girls from 
the protection of the law. ^ , 

As a matter of fact, there is no reasop to believe that the require- 
ment of proper conditions of work in laundries would involve any 
appreciable inconvenience to the customeA. Almost cill the objections 
that are made to limiting the hours of laundry work,^in th^ manner 
adopted for other industries, would disappear if customers would 
exercise ordinary thoughtfulness and reasonable consideration in their 
demands. AI present an almost invariable custom requires that all 
the work should be collected on Mondays and returned on Fridays or 
Saturdays, thereby necessarily hamperiug the commencement of the 
work early in the week, and putting undue pressure on the workers 

< A vague rumour has been put into dronlation that the Act has caused clothes 
to be sent to Belgium to be washed. We have investigated this rumour, and find 
thsit it is absolutely without foundation, and that the cost of carriage to and from 
Belgium or Fr^ce would be ptohibitivc| 
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towards tile end ofi^ week. there enj inin to 

work being ooUyted and d^tiivered from aoiefjjthing like^^h^ 
customers on Wednesdays or Fridays^^ The 

small hand laundries especially declare tbkt this arrangement would 
be helpful to then^. Here is ain opening for the display of a little of 
that practical help which is perhaps no# so popul&r as more con- 
spicuous forms of philanthropy^ Ladies who show much sentimental 
sympathy with the ‘ woes of workers * have been Jmown indignantly 
to refuse a request from their laundress that they ^would allow their 
work to be collected and delivered on days less inconvenient than 
Mondays and Saturdays. It is not for a moment suggested that such 
an arrangement would entirely remedy the evil of over-pressure ; but 
if some of the better provided households would falh in with the 
suggestion, it would make it possible for the poorer classes to obtain 
the ‘ clean change ’ for Sunday, without heaping up all the work on 
certain days in the week, and leaving the women nearly idle on 
others. Unfortunately, any arrangement o/ this kind is not likely 
to be proposed by laundry employers, fedrful of displeasing their 
customers, unless they are pressed into it by the requirements of the 
law. It is to* Ijie law that wa owe the beginning of many of our* 
good habits, especially those which are based on consideration of the 
needs and convenience of our fellow-cy^izens. 

What, then, are tlife conclusions to which the experience of the 
1895 Act po^ts as regards the hours of labour in laundries? It 
seems essential that the amending Bill, whifeh the €rovemmept can- 
not surely long delay, sliould* observe the following points. It , 
must, to begin with, either exclude, or deal separately with,^the r^li- 
gious or philanthropic ‘institution laundries.’ It ought, at any rate, 
to secure absolutely the Sunday day of rest, by prohibiting 'any 
commercial laundry from working on that day. It must, we think, 
extend to ^ young j)ersons ’ in laundries the same absolute protection 
against overtime as is secured* to •them in every other regulated 
industry. Night work, mo|*eover, ought clearly to be forbidden for 
girls under 18, if not (as in other industries) also for women. There 
‘ is no- reason why the hours of labour should be longer for laundry 
women than for the women in other traddb. And the whole ex- 
perience of factory legislation in the past makes it quite clear that, 
if we really wish* the law to be efifective, the homes of labour and the 
meal times rfust be precisely specified, the times of beginning and 
rading work being either fixed by the Act, or, at any rate, so defined 
in advance, with adequate notice by the employer to •the Factory 
Inspector, as to make it an offence for the laundry to be found at 
work outside these limits. 

Helen Bosanquet^ 

LoyiSE CBEiaHTON. 

Beatrice Webb. 

JTw* the XfiduBlmil Suib*oon7nittB6 tho Nu't%yn4>X Wovn/cm 
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LAUNDRIES IN RELIGIOUS ‘HOUSES 

It has been felt, even by those who fully recognise the need of 
State inspection of ^11 public institutions as a general rule, that the 
peculiar circumstances of ‘ Religious,* and especially of Penitentiary 
Houses, constitute a claim to exemption. No one can deny, to start 
with, that the inmates of penitentiaries are not independent workers, 
serving under a wage contract. They do not, like women in a com- 
mercial laundry, sell to an*employer a definite part of their strength 
and time, but place themselves under 5 ^>ecial treatment, as in a true 
eense invalids. * ^ * 

1 . It is urged that Inspectors’ visits would inevitably cause 

excitement among the iqpia^es, to the destruction of order and 
discipline. * ^ 

2. That in penitentiaries, the standing preportion^of inefficient 
hands l^eing always at leaHt one-fifth of the whole, some elasticity as 
^to hours is especially necessary, to 4)rev8nt, on ‘ heavy days,’ over- 
pre|sure on the skilled and diligent hands. 

3 . That all needful * outside ’ supervision is already Exercised by 

committees or other voluntary authorities. , 

I think that, on consideration, it will be seen that the qfguments 
in favour of inspection outweigh these objections. ^ ^ 

Exemptions are always to he looked at with suspicion. Is it 
desirable to maintain exemptions firom the scope* of a law meant to 
secure wholesome conditions of labour, in the case of workers least 
qualified to fight their own battles ? ® * 

It is, of course, true«that no inmate*of penitentiary institutions 
can either enter or remain there against her own will. But, short of 
the extreme step of leaving a shelter which in most Sases is all that 
etands between them and* ruin, these girls have no dioic^ but to 
fall in with the rules of the place. Thus, under the irresponsible 
management*’ of an unwise or unscrupulous head, it is not to be 
denied that abuses might prevail. 

I would now endeavour to meet the above-named objections. 

(1) The danger of anything like excitement among the inmates 
of penitentiaries is by no means imaginary. Their past lives have 
bwn governed by mere impulse, and ruined by lack of self-control. 
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All experience shows the nee<| of gnaiding them from anything that 
upsets the orderly routine of the day. 

But must State inspection liecessarily involve'auy such ‘ upsetting’ 
at all ? Doubtless the arrival of a ‘ Government gentleman,’ note- 
book in hand, who should question the girls and put it into their 
heads to get up grievances, would wreck^ the best-uumaged peniten- 
tiary in the land. Equally hazardous would be the posting-up in 
the work-rooms and wash-houses of factory regulations, inviting the 
workers to send complaints to the Inspector. * 

But very slighf modifications would obviate these difficulties. 

To avoid any harmful excitement, all that would be necessary 
would be (a) that the Inspjector should be a woman ; (6) that her 
official position should be unknown to the girlg ; (c) that her visits 
shoiild unexpected ; (d) that the factory regulation's should not 
he hung up in sight of the giris. , In addition, it might be well ^ 
make it a general rule that the Inspectress should Hot question the 
girls. There can be no doubt as to («) being made a aine qua non ; 
as to (6) little difiiculty is likely to be i^sed. Nor would any but 
a very zealous new ‘ Jack-inviffice consider it desirable to question 
the girls, -^e would see them at work, at meals, at recreation ; ^he 
would have ful! opportunity of judging of their surroundings, their 
conditions of work, the sanitary state of the buildings, &c. She 
would thus arrive at^the truth by fat m8re certain methods than by 
questioning the hands themselves. And she would point out privately 
to the Superior or to the managing .Committee anything that 
appeared open to objectioij. All this could be done, and dbne tho- 
roughly, without raising a ripple of excitement among the inmates.* 

(2) Undf'r the new Factory Act, the limitation of laxmdry hohrs is 
weekly, not daily. Tliat is to say, the maximum number of hours a 
day may vary with different days, provided the maximum number of 
hours pqr week be not exceeded. 

Now, in penitentiaries, as a matter of discipline, the homs of work 
must needs be strictly laid down* though it is true they must vary 
a little on different days.* Therefore compliance with the law would 
cause little, if any, change in the arrangements. 

(3) Where ‘ outside ’ supervision is alrejwiy efSciently exercised by 

voluntary committees of management, no alarm need be felt at the 
visit of an Inspectress, who would find and report all to be in 
satisfactory order. ^ 

But in the cases, which may or may not be numerous, where no 
such committees exist, or where they are remiss in their duty, some 
fprm of Government inspection would obviously be most desirable. 
We are not without warning, at the present day, of the harm that 
comes of even well-intentioned, ably-conduct^, and religiously- 
inspired despotisms. In itself eril, as most of us hold a despotism 
to be, it is not always deprived of its pow’er for mischief by being 
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wielded by well^meaxu&g’d^s]^^ Bather is its harmfulness m 

by the blind confidence it thus inspires^ in the m of the 
enthusiastic. In the lart resort^ the Home Semetaiy should have 
power to institute a special, private inquiry for the remedying of 
proved abuses; • . 

May I now .point out that, so far from penitentiary laundries 
having any reason to fear indictment for cruelly long hours, the 
new Factory Act provisions, 1895, section 22, actually permit of 
longer hours than are even 'pbssihle in hona-fide religious houses ; 
the reason being rthat time has to be made for chapel services, two 
or three daily, varying in length from ten' to twenty or thirty 
minutes ? 

In a large House of Mercy well known to me (and which is more 
or less typical of all similar institutions under Church of England or 
Boman Catholic management with 'regard to the time devoted to 
chapel services), the time-table is as follows : 


Mondays .... 

hours. 

Tuesdays • t . 

, 9^ hours. 

Wednesdays . . . v 

. 9^ hours. 

Thursdays 

9^ hciirs. 

Fridays .... 

7 hours. 

Saturda^^s . . . 

. 3^ hours. 


Total working hours per week, less meal times, 48^. Half the girls 
come down at 6 a.m. and^ half at 6.30 a.m. They never work later 
than 8 <».m. The last chapel service is^at 9 p.m. All are in bed 
before 10.15 every night. These hdurs are moderation itself com- 
pared with the twelve hours a day sanctioned by the new Act. 

In this institution, at any rate^ overtime is absolutely unknown, 
except on three days in the year, for the purpose <rf securing to the 
girls three whole holidays ; and on these occasions, which are eagerly 
looked forward to, the girls rise an hour or so earlier, and have an 
extra breakfast. On no occasion, iind*under no circumstances, is any 
work done on Sundays, Good Friday, or Christmas Day. 

The chapel services, as breaks in the monotony, of hard work, are 
invariably popular, even with new^-comerg, who may not at first be 
religiously impressed by Ihem. 

From inquiries I have made as to^undenohainational Jaundry homes 
, it would appear that tlieir weekly average of working hqurs is ^om 8 
'to 9 hours, beginning at (5.30 or 7 a.m. and ending at 6, 6,30, or 
7 P.M. ; they have prayers morning and evening, an hour’s or half- 
hour’s recreation at midday, evening classes or evening walk. Also 
Saturday half holiday. 

In one. of these institutions, on very rare occasions, 10^ hours 
have been worked.- 

No Sunday work is ever done. • • 
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It slipuld be remembered ibat, as eveiy bmd of untrained, and 
worse than untrained, girl is leceived in pe^tentiaries, and as dis- 
missal is impossible except for hopeless healtli oi; conduct, it is 
evident that, if the work is to be got through at all, the highest possible 
standard of health must be maintained. And this , cim onij be done 
by providing regular and snfiBcfent meals (eaten in rooms away from 
the lamadry), eight' hours in bed, and pro^ intervafs for recreation. 

That, with such very raw material to work upon, such good laundry 
work is turned out, under such just and merciful conditions of labour, 
is a thing the managers of these institutions may wpll be proud of. 


Lucy C. F. Cavendish. 
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TIMBER CREEPING IN THE 
CARPATHIANS 


* In Karpaten we should call that gGod second class/ was the remark of 
my companion in the gallery of the Natural History Museum, when 
I showed him the beautiful head of a red-deer from the Caucasus 
which I had hitherto regarded as the ne plus ultra of grace and 
strength. With a trace of incredulity, I replied that, . if that was 
second class, I should like to see a first-class head. ‘Well,’ said my 
Triend, ‘I cannot promise you thut. They are ( not common like 
your Scotch st^s, and the forest is wide. Last year we had seven 
stags, big and little, and<^ the ye^ir before six. Besides that, if you 
do see one, you may possibly not shoot it. Still, I will promise that 
you shall have a good dinner every day.’ ‘Now, the strongest 
passion in the human breast, next to the desire for a good dinner, is 
to shoot an animal with horns a trifle longer than those possessed 
by anybody else, it will be readily understood with what eagerness I 
accepted the invitation of my host to visit him in his forest in 
Galicia, where, as he told me, these giants existed. . 

As Highland red-deer exceed the island deer, so tliey, in turn, 
are surpassed by those of Germany, and again, Jbravellihg eastward, 
the stags which inhabit the C!arpathian Forest greatly excel the 
finest Bavarian or Styrian stags in wgight and strength of antler. 
There is no fixed line of demarcation to ^le west of which the deer 
can be described as red-deer, and to tjie east of it as belonging to 
some larger race. Whether the OlUn or Maral of the Caucasus and 
Asia Minor, which is practically indistihguishable^ from the deer of 
the Carpathians, is of still larger growth, is a doubtful pojjjt. From 
some skull measurements which I have taken, and intlers which 1 
have seen, it would seem to follow the same law; Some think that 
this increased size bears an inverse ratio to the numerical abundance 
of the herds. The German forests support but a fraction of the 
‘ head’ which may be seen on an equii^ent area in Sutherland or 
Inverness; and in the regions which I am about to describe the 
winter ravages by wolves still further thin the ranks of the deer. 
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The abundance of food and itj quality must tell, but in my host’s 
opinion these deer owe their massive frames, in part at least, to the 
fact that their family cares are light, for each stag has no more than 
two or three wives to disturb his domestic peace. 

It is a far cry from the north of Scotland to the eastern spurs of 
the Carpathian IVfountains, which may J^e descriljpd as the key- 
stone of Hungary, Poland, and Kussia. I had been travelling 
continuously from early on Tuesday morning till the middle of 
Saturday, and my impressions of Central Europe are somewhat 
vague. 1 seem to ‘remember an interminable plain without land- 
marks, an endless vista- of scarlet-trousered and scarlet-petticoated 
peasants, haycocks, and the sweeping motion of the scythe, white- 
washed cottages, Indian com, yellow gourds, flocks of geese, and 
abominable roads. 

About 200 miles east of CraOovs, the ancient capital of Poland, 
1 turned off from the main line, and, following one of the military 
railways by which, in the event of war, the Austrian troops would 
be concentrated on their eastern boundary* I crept up among the 
spurs of the Carpathians. By^mid-day I found myself ensconced in 
a roomy w'ooden Jagdhaiis, surrounded by a domain of 400 square 
miles of pine-cov«red forest, under the guidance of a host who takes 
liis chief pleasure in the pleasure of his guests, amd with brother 
sportsmen not less keen than myself. The party had assembled 
five days earlier, and here in the porch were already some trophies 
calculated to quicken *the pulses of the sgortsman fresh from the 
degenerate specimens of IJoss-shire. One very long and •heavy 
fourteen-pointer, splendidly ‘ gultured ’ and ‘ pearled,’ produced in 
me that vile^ envy which w^e cannot always suppress. Even mcfre 
interesting w^as a heap of shed antlers, gathered in various parts of 
the w'ood since the previous season, more interesting since the owners 
of these nflassive crowns presumably still lived and roamed, and 
might, if flie fates* were propitious, be encountered by me. Yet, how 
remote the chance seemed when one looked at this vast range of black 
forest, and remembered that^ taking the bags of previous years, only 
^one stag, on an average, ^o sixty square miles had been obtained. 
The thing would be well nigl^ hopeless, but for one circumstance. It 
W'as the 20th of September and the height of the season of conflict, 
when every warrantable sta^ gives notice, far and wide, of his where- 
abouts, q^d of his willingness to engage in battle *with any rival. 

The day following my arrival, being an off day for the rest of the 
party, I devoted to a preliminary inspection of the fojest near the 
house, in the company of the head-forester. Gloom and monotony is 
the prevailing characteristic of such a forest. Scarcely once in the 
Oourse of a*four hours’ walk along a steep hillside was I able to see 
the opposite side of the valley. The only clearances are where 
some hurricane has cut a gap, upsetting everything in its road,* and 
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piling broken and twisted branches to f height of fifteen or twenty 
feet. The forest is composed mainly of spruce, interspersed with 
drawn-np beeches, and a proportion of silver firs which attain noble 
dimensions. 

The first thing that happened was that my feet slipped fi:om 
under me, withe startling ^swiftness, on a smooth trunk, and the 
second thing was to fall again, sliding on a greasy root. I was 
beginning to learn something. Rubber soles would not do here, but 
I felt sadly humiliat&d, before the head forester too ! Then I exhibited 
my ignorance by asking the purpose of a trough,‘roughly carved out . 
of a trunk and sunk in the ground. Of course it was a salt lick. 
The hollow is filled with rock salt an^ clay, and the deer smell it 
and taste it, and return to the place. Certain shallow pits, which 
had the appearance of old sawpits, puzzled me next imtil I made 
them out to be the sites of trees,* uprooted centuries back, whose 
stems and roots had long ago rotted and disappeared. And then the 
millions of trees on the ground ! The essential feature of the whole 
region, for the hunter to Consider, is the fallen timber. This consti- 
tutes his chief difficulty. It covers ^very yard of the stirface with 
^sterns and branches in all stages of decay. It is thes^ fallen giants, 
many of which are of surprising girfti and length, ^hat charm, with 
their weird skeleton points, their wealth of green moss and grey 
lichen, and the story which th^y have to tell of the forces of nature, 
more than their brethren which still stand erect. Some have lain 
so long that, though retaining their shape, they (insist only of 
spongy wood and pulp. Such ancient bqjes form seed-beds for young 
trees, and it is a common sight to see a perfectly straight hedge of 
jui^enile spruces forty yards long, literally growing in^ and feeding 
on the body of their prostrate ancestor. 

To traverse this maze there are certain tracks,* indicated by blaze 
marks on. the trees, and locally called *plyj,’ or ‘ Steige ’ ih German. 
These avoid the worst intricacies. The deer %lso, who dislike 
obstacles nearly as much as men <fb, to a great extent learn to use 
these lines of least resistance as passesji As long as one keeps to 
the ^ Steige ’ the work is easy. If one has to leave it, as, for instance, ^ 
to approach a calling stag, it is gymnastics all the way. I followed 
one of these tracks for some hours, trying to learn the velvet tread. 
There is a foot-sensitiveness which can be cultivated by practice, 
and which is the more necessary as the eyes must all Ahe be alert 
to search the depths of shadow ahead. The ears too must be tuned 
to catch th^ slightest indication of sound. The stillness is almost 
oppressive. Among these closejy ranked stems there is scarcely any 
movement of air. Neither is there much sound of life. In the 
course of a long morning I saw only one hazel-hen, the smallest of 
the perching grouse, and heard once or twice the beating flight ov^- 
head of some capercailzie, as he dashed out on the opposite side of a 
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tall spruce. Besides these liremember only black sqtuirels and a 
few tom-tite. But of the noblest game of Europe signs were not 
wanting. Here was an area, some ten yards square, trampled and 
tom with hoofs and horns — a Brunftplatz where the lord of the 
herd had expended his surpluapaSSion on sticks and brambles. Oose 
by was a black wallowing pit, with the impp-ess of his great body where 
he last rolled in it, and tossed lumps of mire yards away. Of the 
deer themselves 1 neither saw faor heard anytlfing, though we found 
the fresh track of a stag which may have been disturbed by us ; and 
now my native follower brought out from the recfesses of his mck- 
sack an old hock bottle with the bottom cut off, and, lying on the 
ground to deaden the sound,, produced, with this tmmpet, a close 
imitation of the raucous, impatient challenge o4 ^ stag.^ But even 
the most provocative call failed to elicit a response. 

This part of the forest was quite untouched by the axe. It is not 
so everywhere. Some valleys, more accessible tlian this, have been 
exploited. When such an area is attacked, it is cleared completely, 
nothing being left but a few dead or valueftss stems. Such a tract 
produces a* luxuriant growth of wild raspberry and other plants, and 
is therefore ‘^tractive to deer. To send the timber on its loqg. 
voyage to navigftble wnters, tfie following method is adopted. A 
heavy dam, called a Klause, about forty feet high at its deepest, and 
of a proportional widjh, is constract%d of a framework of timber, 
weighted with large stones, across the valley at its narrowest part. 
Tliis forms aif artificial lake which can be^mptied^at will by large 
sluices. In or below it the«logsjare collected, being dragged dverthe 
winter snow, or sent thundering down the timber shoot, by their own * 
weight. At^ favourable moment the sluices are opened, and a spate 
is produced, which carries them hurtling along the upper waters of 
the Pruth and the*Dniester. 

As thq method of hunting in these forests is new to most English 
sjiortsmen, let me* now exjdain the glan of campaign. It is obvious 
that to cover so extaisive a forest it is impossible for four or five guns 
to hunt from one centre. <rhere are two Jagdhduser^ about twenty 
miles apart, but it«is notifrom these that the sportsmen hunt. At 
various points, in the depth* of the covert, a^ distances varying from 
two to six hours from the lodge, log huts have been constmcted Ibr 
their accommodation. There axe about thirty of them altogether, to 
enable idl pqrts to be reached. To eac)} guest is assigned a beat, 
accurately defined, but wide enough for all his requirements. On no 
account must he pass the boundaries, lest he should spoil his neigh- 
bour’s sport. . . 

On the second morning after my arrival, we were to start for our 
respective beats. In the courtyard about thirty native followers wa:e 
paraded. These peasants showed great variety of type. If the map 
of the Continent is examined, it ^11 be seen tl^t, just here, invading 
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hosts from Asia, attracted by the fat pla^ of Hungary and Poland*,, 
must have passed westward, and hosts in retreat eastward. The* 
very name of the place indicates that it was the jmss of the Tartars. 
Here then were Tartars and squat fiat-faced Mongolians, as well as^ 
tall hatchet-visaged Magyars. They all wear the ^same distinctive 
garment — a sleeveless jacket of skin, with the fur turned inwards,, 
and the outside richly embroidered, together with a leathern belt of 
portentous solidity and width. Their hair hangs down their shoulders 
in long matted locks, unless here and there a military bearing and 
cropj)ed head denote that such a one has lately returned fronr 
doing his time as a soldier. Then there are the Jews, distinct in 
their dress and in all else. They did net come with us. They never 
seem to leave the houses, or to w'ork. Yet they must do something, 
for they absorb whatever is worth having. Yes ! They have one 
characteristic in common with ‘‘the rest. They do not wash. 
Abdullah, a Somali servant fresh from East Africa, was suiprised at 
this. He had never seen a people who did not remove their clothes. 
He remarked ‘ these people savages, like the JVlasai.’ Yet it wns a 
superficial judgment, for they are a kindly race. I may here mention 
thset the astonishment was mutual. ^ Abdullah, amoi;.g his other 
accomplishments, had been taught by his master to ride the bicycle, 
and went daily for the po^t. Now these people had never seen a 
black man or a iJicycle. They had a notion that the combination 
was a new animal which had been fetched from foreign parts, and 
fied pre(;ipitately at the tif^t encounter. 

In this country there is no ona beWeen the prince and the 
peasant. Consequently there is a subservience of manner which is 
almost crushing to a Westerner. It is difficult to know how to behave 
to a man who bows so low and kisses your hand with such fervour. 
Y^et their lord knows them all personally, and addres'ses them like' 
his children. To each he gives the most precise instructions. 

‘ Thou, Ivan, sayest that three stags are crying in ^lazow ; may be- 
the old twenty-ender that the Graaf saw last year is among them.. 
Thou wilt accompany the Englishman to the Koliba of Bukowinka. 
Go out in the night and bring him a Report 8f thofee thou canst hear 
an hour before daylight. There is little feeS there for thy horses. Thou 
wilt buy two trusses of hay in the valley and take them. At middle 
week thou wilt bring him to the house at Zielonicza, Where I shall be.^ 
Such instructions are repeated to each, and enforced, tintil h5r knows 
the ropes. As I could not be expected to understand either the 
Polish or Kuthenian language, the German head forester was con- 
siderately allotted to die. 1 could not have wished for a better guide 
wd counsellor. At last the lessons were learnt, the luggage ponies 
loaded, and we rode together up the valley, along green alps, anci^ 
past potato patches, with here and there a scattered farm, or small 
church, which appears to be circular,- but is really in the form of a 
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blunted Greek cross. At tife end of two hours we separated with 
many a ‘ Weidemannsheil.’ In another hour of steep ascent I had 
reached my quarters — a solid one-roomed hut, iu the dejjth of the 
forest. The furniture is sufficient, but not too gorgeous. It consists 
of table, bench, ^d bed-shelves, fixed to the ground by stakes. The 
.shelves are bedded down with six incln^s of pine Shoots, than which 
ihere is no better mattress, and the earthen floor is carpeted with the 
same, so that the air is fragrant with the aroma of pine. The only 
-drawbacks to it are the innumerable spiders which hide in it. There 
is no provision fora fire inside, and this is by design, lest the casual 
woodman should take shelter here, and leave the place less solitary 
than he found it. • 

The men’s hut adjoining is open to all. A •iog fise^bums in the 
-centre of the floor, and the qccupants sit or doze with their toes 
towards the blaze, while the smoke escapes through the ridge, which 
is left open from end to end. Some woodmen’s gites are simply pent- 
houses, and, if w'ell constructed, and covered with sheets of bark, are 
an exceljent protection against the wether. To each hunter are 
allotted a band of six or eiglTt natives. Some of them look after the 
iponies, othefs ^constitute wdigt is called Hhe dinner express.’ The 
latter leave the hut in the small hours of the morning for the nearest 
J'agdhaus. When the hungry hunter rgturns to Tiis snug retreat, he 
observes a neat row* of tins, whence proceed varied and seductive 
odours, and^his repast is set on the table as soon as these have been 
heated in the ashes of the great log fir^ which •bums outside his 
•door. But it is only whefl he is so fortunate as to slay the monarch 
of these woods that he realises the utility of this somewhat Jarge 
following. • The spoils of the chase, weighing from thirty to forty 
stone, must then, be carried down, piecemeal, on men’s backs, to some 
i;)oint wlicnce they can be packed out on horseback. 

Winter, the forester, w ho was eager for my success, now' confided 
-to me that Bukow inka was the bast beat in the w'hole forest. I wns 
all ready to prove it, but nothing was likely to speak till near 
4 o’clock. Some time before that we had reached the edge of a 
Wiese, or small grassy alp, surrounded by timber, such as occur fre- 
-quently on the highest ridges, and sat down to listen. The lowing 
of cattle at no great distance, the voices of herdsmen and the barking 
of dogs, were *heard very distinctly. I thought that their presence 
must silenae any stag, if not drive him away, but Winter assured me 
that the deer do not mind the cattle, which improve the grass by 
pasturing it. Sheep and goats, on the other hand, aft abhorrent to 
-deer, and everything is done to withdraw them &om the best beats. 

Then at last came the challenge for which we waited, a prolonged 
^ yaw-w-w,’ followed by a succession of impatient grunts, distinctive of 
ra Brunfthirsch, in his most ^combative mood. It is difficult to 
locate the sound when you are looking over a sea of tree tops, and 
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the rolling echo from their stems is often strangely deceptive as to 
its direction. We started at once at our best pace, and when the 
stag spoke again, twenty minutes later, he was apparently but little 
below us in a deep hollow. We plunged down the hill, under oi* over 
the prostrate stems, getting as near we dared, ^then waited for a 
further indication. Ivan Aow tried calling — a large shell was the 
instrument this time— and the imitation was decidedly inferior to 
that produced through the hock bottle. There was no response. 
Perhaps the note was too palpably false, and the«tag got suspicious. 

I think this is very often the case, particularly with old and heavy 
stags. They will sometimes respond, but they generally lie low, and,, 
if my experience is worth anything, these old hands never come to 
the call. Wtf sat oil a log listening till it got dark. Once I thought 
I heard a stick break, and perhaps I ought then to have attempted 
to get nearer, but I was deterred by the impenetrable wood yard in 
, front of me. In this form of sport one should take as a maxim ^ no- 
thing venture, nothing Ijave.’ Then we lighted our lantern, and 
returned in pouring rain. * 

My faithful forester slept in the hut with me — a really terrible 
"sitorer. My night was partly spent in throwing boot^aBout, but I had 
borrowed felt boots from my host, and felt is not an effective weapon. 
Our point the next morning wq.s a wide valley where there had been a 
great clearance of trees. To reach it we followed ujwards an old timber 
shoot, now ruined. The head of this valley forms a wid^ amphitheatre 
called ,Blazow. ‘It looks ^easy to traverse, but is not so. The rasp- 
. berry plants are, in many places, higher than my head, and, every- 
where, hide the rotting sticks and stems. At the end of the day my 
knickerbockers and stockings were ‘ snagged ’ to pieSes by these 
hidden stumbling-blocks. It is a favourite hauntt and I listened to 
such an orchestra of tenor and bass as I had never heard before. 
Three stags at leAst were roaring themselves hoars^, and a^^ there was 
nothing to impede the sound, tbeir voices rolled^ up the valley, echo- 
ing against its banks. To judge the size of a stag by his voice is a 
most important art, in which 1 relied chiefly on the experience of 
iny native conapanion. Old stags, except at the beginning of the * 
season, ordinarily emit Only brief grunts of satisfaction, more like the 
language of a pig over his trough than* of a nobler animal. The 
noise which a Bdhirsch makes is quite out of proportion to hi» 
importance. It is louder, more frequent, and full of ^elf-^sertion. 
Such a stag I now perceived, feeding about four hundred yards off,, 
with two or fhree hinds, but he was not worth stalking. The master 
stag was apparently stationed on the top of the ridge, but he became 
silent about seven o’clock, and under these circumstances ordinary 
mortals should wait for his majesty to speak again. We took refuge 
in a deserted wood-cutter’s hut and^ lay there for several hours. The 
Amerioans call this rsitting on a log.’ Doubtless the exercise of 
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unlimited patience is wholeso&e, and generally pays the hunter in 
the long run, but this virtue is not given to everybody, and, mindful 
of my last night’s experience, we climbed at length to the top of the 
ridge, hoping to come to closer quarters before the afternoon con- 
cert began, with the result that we jumped two Muds, and found 
the empty royal bed. It was not till three o’clock that I both heard 
and saw another stag on the edge of the timber. I had to make a 
wide circuit — an obstacle race against time and daylight — ^but when 
I reached the place he was gone, and no longer sigpalled his where- 
abouts. As we tramped home along the slippery tracks, lighted by 
the glimmer of the swinging lantern, stags were bellowing in several 
directions. One, who must have been quite close to us, was appa- 
rently excited by our light. So insolent in tone v^s he that I almost 
expected him to come charging through the bushes. 

I calculated that I had now had three days’ ‘ timber crawling.^ 
Those tremors of the nerves which constitute sport had vibrated 
through my body on several occasions, but the result was so far nil. 
I could cojmt on only seven or eight more clear days of hunting. 
The diflBculties were great an^ seemed heavily against the hpnter. 
I have generally found that peiseverance will sooner or later bring 
the happy chance, and so it proved in this case. ^ 

Imagine a lovely frosty morning, w^ll talculated^to start a good 
chorus. It may be taken as a rule that clear, cold weather has this 
eflFect, while southerly wind and moist, warm weather silence the deer. 
Half an hour from the hut two lusty voices proclaimed good-sized 
stags in front of us. Proceedings few hundred yards, I was able to 
locate the sound on the ridge of Tchomacleva, upon Which we were.— 
wooded of course, nearly every yard of it, and the whole ground 
covered with the usual debris and tangle. Having now acquired 
some confidence in my own power to find or force a way through 
such impediments, I proceeded by myself ; but the way was better than 
usual, and I was able. to advance without breaking sticks or making 
other mistakes. I remember nearly treading on a beautiful pine 
marten, and I flattered myself that, if I could surprise so alert an 
’"animal, I must be learning the trick of it. One of the stags waa 
roaring grandly, and, at length, 1 was sure he lay on the top of a rise 
in the ridge, which I could just see a hundred yards ahead. There was 
a hollow between us, rather more free from trees than usual. Feeling 
every stef, I nloved on to the bottom of it aild stood. A slight current 
of air made me anxious, as I watched my breath floating dangerously in 
front of me, and I was just feeling in my pocket for my pipe, thinking 
to make more sure of its direction, when up jumped a great grey stag, 
from his couch in the raspberry bushes, about fifty yaids from me. I 
think he had either had the wind or seen me. He stood a moment 
with his head and shoulders congealed by a large trunk. Then he 
moved forward at a walk, and I had a bullet into his shoulder. 
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There was a crash of broken woo<^ and when the smoke cleared, 
which seemed an age, he was struggling on the ground. I thought 
he was done for, and neglected to reload quickly, but he struggled on 
to his feet and made off. Before I was ready he got among thick 
tree stems, and I could only fire a random shot,* with what result it 
was impossible to tell at the moment. 'ftTien the men came up we 
followed the blood track for a short distance, but I determined to 
give him time. oSome think this savours of cruelty, but it is in 
reality the surest, and therefore the most merciftil, way. When, after 
a long delay, which I endured with considerable impatience, we took 
up the track, I led, sometimes climbing over massive trunks, then 
again creeping on hands and knees, where one would think such a 
heavy body^coulcf scarcely pass. He had had strength to jump a 
recumbent stem four feet high— a bad sign. On the other hand, 
Ivan now pointed out, from the blood drops on the leaves, that he 
was wounded on both sides. In about two hundred yards I became 
conscious of a strong rsmell of stag, and there lay the great beast, 
quite dead and stiff, lioth shots had struck him, and he must have 
died within a minute or two of receiving them. I r^n forward and 
‘'counted his points — seven on ontf horn, and on the other — a 
noble head, acpording to my thinking, but far from being of the first 
class of those produced in this country. Wliile Ivan bathed my hand 
with kisses, Winter cut out the tushes from the upper jaw, and 
presented them to me on his cap, along with* a sprig-of spruce, which 
I was expected to wear, in token of victory — a picturesque ceremonial 
which has been handed dowa for Several centuries. 

« Ketuming to the hut, we sent out the whole of my following to 
perform the necessary offices, and bring the meat in, which is then 
separately weighed ; and amounted, if my aritlimetic is not at fault, 
to 29 stone. But there is, of course, much loss with this method of 
weighing. For the next thirty-six hours one •of thos^ mysterious 
silences ensued which baulk ahd disconcert tlue hunter. One or two 
faint grumbles were heard in the early hours, after which not the 
most seductive calls could lure a response. The wind was in the 
south, the w'eather moist and warm ; "^'e could only pray for the frosi, 
which stimulates the slow blood of the lord of the woods. The 
chance of encountering a stag by accident is very^ small. There was 
nothing to do but to wander aimlessly, looking for the traqks of bears, 
which were numerous hereabouts. One of my fellow-guests had seen 
and shot at a band of three a few days before, and the marauders had 
eaten many sheep. The next day dawned clear and cold, and 
therefore propitious, but I w^as due that night to keep the tryst at 
Zielonicza JagdhauSy distant five or six hours. Fortunately the open 
valley of Blazow lay on our way. Here to my great delight two 
rivals were yellowing at one another. Bight in front of me, a master 
stag, to judge by his voice — ^the same, as I believe, that had evaded 
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me three days before — was fowling surlily. I followed an old timber 
road, and the stalk was so easy that I am almost ashamed of it. 
But there was a curious circumstance connected with it. After 
the shot one of the hinds, which had been in the company of the stag, 
stopped on the ^rise at a sKort distance, and kept on ‘ barking ’ at 
intervals. We were seeking for the trSck of the stag I had shot at, 
for I did not then know that, he lay dead wij;hin twenty yards, when 
there was a loud crash of broken sticks close tp us ; but, being in ' a 
hollow, we could not see what it was. While we were speculating on 
the cause, the seconc^ man, whom I had left on t£e timber road, came 
dovTi to tell us that another great stag had come right across the 
valley, attracted by the hinfl. This was one proof among several that 
I had that in these unsophisticated regions th# deer ^ay little atten- 
tion to a gun shot. He had nearly w^alked over us in his eagerness 
to reach the hind. His escape did not distress me, for I was well 
content with my prize. This was a far finer beast than the first one, 
the antlers measuring 45 indies, with ap inside wddth of 40 inches, 
and wh^ the separate portions were subsequently brought to scale 
they topped 35 stone. Tlvus my early good fortune was not only 
maintained,* hilt was on the ascending scale. I knew that thisateg 
was at least worthy to be awarded a ‘ good second class,* but that 
night my host still encouraged me |;o l«)pe for a tetter one. 

I cannot expect the reader to follow me into the details of the 
•damp but delightful days of wandering which I spent at my next 
post — the valley of Dziurdziiiiec. ThisVas a Icmg and dgep defile, 
wdth more precipitous sides 4han are generally found in the C^- 
pathians, and it lay so out of the w^ay that even my host had^ never 
visited it.* Yet it w^as w ell tenanted. As the beat, which comprised 
-another valley, jkvas very extensive, there w ere four huts to cover it ; 
but I did not shift my quarters, for the simple reason that no pony 
could go from pne to the other. 

My companiop here was the efc-poacher Jaki. Jaki has consider- • 
able knowledge of his craft. He is very tall and lanky, and his 
movements reminded me of the gliding of a serpent. Though, no 
doubt, he had laid low many a fine beast in his unregenerate days, no 
^tag had been ‘ killed to him * on his own* beat since he had become 
a garde-chaase and a respectable member of society. He was thus on 
his mettle. Of spoken words we had none, but there was a perfect 
understaiftling between us. If, being* in doubt, I looked back for 
suggestions, Jaki's anxious face was at my elbow. Unlike most of 
these peasants, he always knew his own mind, and at no loss to 
express it with a sign. He had a blind and child-like belief in my 
unerring aim — an evidence of the confiding simplicity of his character 
— I in his woodcraft. As the rut was at its height and several good 
stags were w^andering to and fro, and crying in this wilderness, I was 
-continually following up one or another of them.^ I frequently got 
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very near without attaining success. Sometimes the pungent smell 
of the animal would smite me in the face, but, not being a dog, 1 
failed to take the right turn, lii such blind-man’s bufT, the stag 
might probably get a whiff of an odour not less startling to him. It 
is surprising how silently these heavy creatures depart when they are 
suspicious. Oncfe I heard a stag roll in his mud bath, and yet I 
could not get a sight of him. Often it was the mere restlessness of 
passion which impelled them to move off. Yet my good fortune 
continued, for I killed three moi% stags in three days. On each 
occasion Jaki covered my hand with kisses, and then going down on 
his knees kissed my legs, a piece of most delicate flattery, but a 
thing*to make a modest man blush. 

Here I murt make a confession. I twice shot the wrong stag. 
The first mistake was in this wise. There was a grassy alp high up 
on the ridge, and I had shot a good stag of eleven points which had 
fallen dead in the opening ; Wt before I could reach the spot to 
examine my prize, another took up his parable in a double bass which 
appeared to belong to a beast of lai ge size. The voice proceeded from 
a steep timbered bank which faced me, ‘at a distance of less than two 
hupdred yards. Thinking that the anjmal would pr<jbal)ly come oiit 
into the opening, I hastily concealed myself in a group of trees. For 
four hours I sat tlfere listening to the exhortations of this patriarch. 
At the end of that time my patience was rewarded, or at least I 
thought so. I saw the dim figure of a stag emerging frpm the edge 
of the trees, exactly in the«direction I expected, and at once jumped 
to the conclusion that this was the gontleftian who had been preach- 
ing his sermon all the morning. As he passed for a moment behind 
a bunch of spruces, I drew forward in a sitting position. The moment 
he reappeared he saw me, and up went his head witl^a^erk. 1 ought 
to have examined him more carefully, but, without waiting, rolled 
him over stone dead. It proved to be a small B^hirsch^i eight 
points, a mere brocket or baby gf 23 stone. Within five minutes 
of my firing the shot, the real patriarch recommenced his advice 
to his family, in the same spot as before. This time I tried to 
beard him in his castle, but the contingency which I dreaded 
occurred. The wind, which was high ancf shifty, carried my taint to 
his nose, when I had got within fifty yards ^f him. 

Two mornings later I was hotly pursuing a Ueast who was 
evidently intent on provoking a contest with another 6f his ^ecies, 
whose voice I also heard in the distance. Every three or four 
minutes he spoke out vehemently, but I did not depend on ears 
alone. His track wns d!asy to perceive along the green alley which 
he trod, and his powerful odour would have been sufficient to follow 
him by, without any other indication. Thus three of my senses 
were on the alert, and I thought only of the stag in front of me. To 
cut a long story^hort, I slew that stag> who carried a head decidedly 
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above the average. Yet I thought, as we eounted his points, that 
Jaki wore a pained expression. There were no explanations of course, 
but, when Winter had arrived from the hut, I leiumt the melanchcdy 
truth. Just before I had fired, Jaki had caught sight of * the biggest 
stag he had ever .seen,’ on the opx) 06 ite bank, and less than sixty 
yards from me, doubtless on his way to nfieet his rivAl. He said, ^he 
had touched my elbow, but I j)aid no heed, and — he was afraid of 
the big English lord.’ 1 had not the smallest recollection of his touch- 
ing me. In the old chivalrous days 1 should have suffered penalties 
for a like breach of the laws of venerie. * 

When we met again at the Jagdhatfs, instead of the chaff which I 
expected, and richly deserved, I received only encouragement. I 
might yet get a first-class stag ; such a one vms kiu)wn to abide 
under the mountain called Kukyl. The ‘ Herzog ’ had tried for him 
for three days, and one of his men Bad seen the beast, a hoary monster 
with a fabulous number of points. The stags there were few, because 
the forest is very dense, but those which are found in such a place are 
generally exceptionally good. It was distant, and the best stags had 
nearly given up roaring. Still there was a chance. Would I go ? 

There wa^ no hesitation qp my part. From my previous camp 
to the new one the journey occupied the best part of three days, 
allowing for a little casual hunting ^by Jthe way,*though the only 
thing we captured was a poacher who was taken fishing one of the 
pools of the !fruth, but released after a good frightening. 

I reached my new quarters at Hawrylec Wielki by mid-day, and 
having had a five or six hoftrs’ walk went into the hut to rest. I had 
dozed off when one of the men came to the door to say that a stag 
was roaringT Coming out I could hear him distinctly far up the 
glen. It was only two o’clock, and a strange thing that a stag should 
be roaring so early. I set him down at once as an impatient youngster. 
After an -hour’s rapid w'alking, I seemed to be getting distinctly near 
his trumpeting. By the sounds for. he kept on speaking at frequent 
intervals, he appeared to be moving slowly on. Soon after this I 
found his slot, and it waS clear that he was no Beihirsch^ but a 
large heavy stag. * Now*there wns a silent interval, and Nikola, my 
new attendant, tried to draw him with a oall, which he made with 
his hands, but the feeble i^iitation produced no response, and we had 
to wait for half*an hour. When at last the stag roared again, the 
sound ftras startlingly near us. We now* left the ‘ Steige,’ and the 
going was thenceforth very rough. For the next hour and more it 
w^s a continuous struggle with fallen timber. Somethnes I thought 
I had reduced the distance between us to' less than a hundred 
yards. Then serious obstacles were always interposed, and the delay 
would suffer him to gain upon us. The whole time we were climbing 
over, creeping under, or balancing along slippery, half-rotten stems, 
till my legs almost refused their office, and, when fhe muscles ore 
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tired, it is impossible to step with tbe lightness necessary to ensure 
eilence. In such a case, however, it does not do to be too tender 
about sticks. Something must be risked, and it even occasionally 
happens that a broken stick will bring a stag towards the intruder. 
At last we came to a heavy windfall through which we tried in vain to 
force a passage,^ but the ^g himself ultimately furnished the clue. 
We found his track and followed it. ^ And now we arrived at a deep 
and narrow gulley with a stream at the bottom. The stag was 
roaring about eighty yards off dh the opposite slope, which was very 
steep. He was of course hidden from me by the usual curtain of 
foliage. To get down to the stream was easy ; to climb, unperceived, 
the opposite bank was another matter. But it had to be attempted. 
I remembered thabin my previous experience, though I had lost some 
<:hances by attempting too much^. I had lost more by fearing to 
attempt anything. We managed the first fifty feet or so up the 
slippery bank, and then I came in sight of a small grove of young 
spruces, in which I was able to locate the origin of the sound, 
though I could see nothing. The next fifty feet were the critical 
part, especially as the stag now pahsed in his roaring, as though 
he had heard something. Nikola .wanted to go stiaight up, but I 
thought this course hopelessly riskj^ and withdrew a few yards to 
where there was a slight ,^iollow, descending the slope, which would 
partly deaden any noise we might make. 

Leaving Nikola behind, I ascended this hellow, foot by foot, safely 
-climbing all the obstacles which cumbered it, and again came in 
sight of the grove of young trees, wBich was now not more than 
thirty yards off, but there were here so many stems of large growring 
trees that I almost despaired of getting a clear view. •As long as I 
stood still I knew that I was safe fi*om detection. Ap erect figure among 
so many erect stems is not easily ‘ jficked up.’ The little tits and 
golden crests, playing within a yard of my head, ^were praof of that. 
There was one narrow vista between two trunks, and I w^as debating 
w'hether to risk a further advance alon^ it when the form of some 
animal appeared in it. It was in deep shadow and for a moment I 
mistook it for a stag, and w^as disappointed at its small size. Then I 
saw it was a hind. She crossed to the left out of my sight. Another 
dainty damsel glided across my narrow atage. Then I felt sure the 
•stag would follow, and made ready for him. Sure “enough his great 
head came into sight, carried close to the ground, cind gently tossed 
up and dow n. He was moving very deliberately, and it seemed an 
«ge before & forest of gleaming white points, laid well back on his 
withers, appeared — ^truly noble antlers. The space was not wide 
enough to see more than a portion of his body, and I fired as soon as 
the shoulder w'as visible. He crashed through the underwood and 
passed out of sight. Slipping in igiother cartiddge, I pressed forward 
^nd caught sight of a massive body swaying about the stems of the 
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yoang trees. Once more I fired, end 1 was so confident of success that 
1 turned and waved my cap to my companion, but when I turned again 
the stag had disappeared. When Nikola came up he sought for bloody 
and, finding none, made a deprecatory motion with his hands, imply- 
ing that the stag might be in the next parish. But he lay there 
within five yards, a most ancient and venerable beast. His mask 
grizzled with age, blind of one eye, his teeth worn down, and his body a 
bag of bones, he still carried a grand head of eighfeen points, of which,, 
thirteen were on the J tops.’ Under •the circumstances I hope I may 
be excused if I ‘roar’ somevrhat on my own account. For the 
benefit of the initiated, *then, I may mention that the tape shows 
the length along the curve to he 52 inches, while the weight of the 
horns, with part of the skull, is 20 lbs. 8 ozs. — dinjensions w^hich are 
certainly not often suipassed. His weight, in pieces, was 36 stone, 
but he was much run down, and would undoubtedly have scaled much 
heavier at the beginning of the season. As is the custom, the antlers 
were compared with others in Vienna, and these were adjudged to 
be the best obtained this year in Austria of Poland. It may have 
been surpasSed by one or tw^o« Hungarian heads w*ith which it was 
not compared.* * A good authority afterw’ards put this stag’s age at 
fifty years ; but, However that may be, I had undoubtedly secured ‘ a 
first-class head,’ and I had been doubly lucky in finding such a patri- 
arch, still roaring lustily on the 3rd orOctober, and<n reaching him 
just before it got too dark to shoot. 

It was novf five o’clock and w^e had to l^ave the^stag, as he was, 
lest we should be overtaken by d^kness before w e had escaped* from 
the chaos which lay beliind us. As it was I found the back track 
in cold blood ^ot less arduous than it had seemed with the passion •of 
the chase upon me. 

And now that T had crowmed my previous good fortune I would 
not tempt /he kindly dame further, but rejoined my friends, who had 
already abandoned* the quest, and with them combined for a bear 
hunt, but that is not to be named in the same day with the regal 
pursuit which I have endeawured to describe. 


E. N. Buxton* 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


Step by step .modem science penetrates deeper and deeper into the 
intimate structure of physical bodies, and the new step which we 
have now to record is the progress made in our knowledge of the 
inner molecular structure of solids. It may seem strange, of course, 
that physicists should have found difficulties in interpreting the 
structure of so commonplace a thing as a stone, or a block of lead, 
copper, or silver. But it must be remembered that what we want to 
• kpow about the solids is not the ^arrangement of • their rougher 
particles (that much is learned easily enough witt the aid of the 
microscope) ; we*want to jjenetrate far beyond the utmost limits of 
microscopical vision; to know how the molecules, which are so 
minute as to defy the powers of our best microscopes, are arranged ; 
how they are locked together ; in how far they are free in their 
movements, and what sort of movQpaente they perform ; what is, in 
* a w'ord, the inner molecular life of a seemingly inert block of metal. 
Such a question could not be answered directly, and •the problem 
hjod to be attacked in all sorts of roundabout ways. Attempts to 
solve it were made, accordingly, in more directions tlian one, and in 
these attempts physicists grasped first the molecular stsucture of 
gases ; then it took them ye^ffs .to extend their knowledge to 
liquids; and it is only now that some definite results have been 
arrived at as regards solids through thet^ombined efforts of a great 

number of chemists, physicists,- and metallift-gistB.*^ 

• 

' For peDctmting into this vast domain no better g^de could be found for the 
general reader than Prof. W. C. Roberts- Austen's H/^troduction to the Study of MetaU 
Iwrgy (1st edition in 1891 ; 3rd edition in 1895), which contaias, besides excellent 
reviews of the wliole ddmain, cojiious bibliographical indications. ^C. W\ Roberts - 
Austen’s lectures before the Royal Society, the Royal Institution, and the British 
Association, all published in Ncbtvre, deserve the same mention : — * On the Hardening 
and TemperingS^i- Steel ’ (1889, vol. xli. pp. 11 and 32); * Metals at High 

Temperatures’ (1802, vol. xlv. p. 634) ; * The Rarer Metals and their Alloys * (1895, 
vol. lii. p. 14 and 39) ; ■ The Diffusion of Metals ’ (1896, vol. liv. p. 55). Also his 
three * Reports to the Alloys Research Committee of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers’ in 1891, 1893, and 1895, and the subsequent discussions. For a general 
review of the alloys, considered as solutions of metals in metals, the second volume 
of Ostwald’s Allyemtlne Chemie (Leipzig, 1^3 ; English translation in 1894} is the 
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We conceive gases as consi^iting of an immense number of mole- 
cules which dash in all directions, continually meeting each other 
in their rapid movements, and consequently changing their courses, 
and continually endeavouring to escape into space. The more we 
heat a gas, the more agitated become the movements of its molecules, 
and the greater become their velocities,. To raise ^he temperature 
of a gas simply means, in fact, to increase the velocity of the move- 
ments of its molecules. Th^se molecules, they dash in all 
possible directions, bombard the walls of the vessels which a gas is 
enclosed in, and tate advantage of every issue te escape through 
it ; and although they are extremely small in size, their numbers are 
so great and their movement^ are so rapid that they even break the 
walls of the strongest receptacles. When they J)ombg,rd the piston 
of a steam-engine, they push it with such a force that it can move 
heavy masses or set in motion ‘a heavy railway train at a consider- 
able speed. 

Such a conception of the structure of gases (Hhe kinetic 
theory of gases ’) was first propounded as ajl hypothesis only ; but it 
so remarkably well corresponds to realities, it gives us so full an 
explanation of jail phenomena relative to gases, and it permits us to. 
foretell so many^henomena, tliat it may already be considered as a 
well-established theory. We measure the velocities*of the molecules, 
and even attempt to count the numbefs of their impacts as they dash 
against each other ; we have an approximate idea of the sizes of some 
of them — sieves having been imagined wljich let tjie smaller mole- 
cules pass but intercept th#? bigger ones ; * and, maybe, Messrs. H. 
Picton and S. E. Linder, in their researches into solutions of sulphide " 
salts, have e\en seen under the microscope how some bigger mole- 
cules aggregate into particles. 

So far the innel: structure of gases is knOuTi ; but as regards the 
inner strrfcture of liquids our views are much less definite. We 
know that liquids are also composed of molecules, or of groups of 
molecules (particles), wliich very easily glide upon and past each 
other. Gravitation makes <them glide so as to fill up every nook of 
a vessel, flow through its«apertures, and produce a horizontal surface 
on the top of the liquid ; •and if we heat^ any part of the liquid, 
currents and eddies are immediately produced — particles gliding 
• 

surest guUle. IJicf^eneral parts of the papers of W^pring and Van der Mensbrngghe 
(mentioned hereafter) axe very suggestive. Otto Graham’s * Collected Papers ’ are a 
rich mine of suggestive information which need no recommendation. Behrens’s book, 
Das mikroskopUohe GefUffe der Metaile Legiemngen (Leipzig, lSd4), can also be 
warmly recommended. Special researches are mentioned further down. 

* No human hand could make such a sieve ; but Warburg and Tegetmeier have 
imagined a means of locking the molecules of sodium out of a pan of glass. Through 
the minute channels thus obtained, molecules of sodium make their passage, as 
also the still smaller molecules of lithium, while the bigger ones of potassium are 
intercepted. * 
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past e^h other in various directions^ But until lately, if the 
physicist was asked whether, apart from these movements due to extra-* 
neous causes, the liquid molecules have not their own movements, 
like the gaseous ones, he hesitated to give a definite reply. These 
doubts, however, have been removed within the last twenty years- 
By this time there is not one single gas left w^hich would not have 
been brought into a liquid state. Every gas, if we suflBciently com- 
press and cool it — that is, bring its molecules into closer contact and 
reduce the speed of their oscillations — is transformed into a liquid, and, 
before being liquefied, passes through an intermediate, ‘critical’ 
state, in which it combines the properties of a liquid with those of 
a gas.® Moreover, it has lately been proved that mechanical laws 
which hold good for gases are fully applicable to liquid solutions,^ 
as if they really contained gaseous molecules, and we are bound to 
recognise that there is no substanttal difference between the inner 
structure of a gas and a liquid — ^the difference between the Iliquid 
and the gaseous states of matter being only one of degree in the 
relative freedom, mobility^ and speed of molecules, and perhaps in 
the size of the particles. ^ 

Can we not, then, extend our generalisation, and say that the 
di^erence between a solid and a liquid is not greaterrtlmn between a 
liquid and a gas ?• For simplicity’s sake, let us take a block of pure 
metal. Like all other phySicah bodies, it consists of atoms grouped 
into molecules and of molecules grouped into partitfies, and it is 
known that these ^last cannot be solidly locked to each other, because 
each ri^ of temperature increases the vo^me of the metallic block 
land every blow makes it emit a sound. The molecules must conse- 
quehtly have a certain mobility, since they can enter into sonorous 
and heat vibrations. But to what extent are they free ? Do they 
not enjoy — some of them, at least — such a freedom^ of movement 
that they can travel, as they do in liquids and gases, bet\Veen other 
molecules, from one part of the solid to another ? Do’theynot 
maintain in the solid state some* of Ibhe features^ which characterise 
their movements in both the liquid and ge^seous states ? This is, in 
fact, the conclusion which science is brought^, to by recent investiga- 
tions. As will be seen from the following facts, it becomes more and 
more apparent that a solid piece of metal is by no means an inert 
body; that it also has its inner life; that its mcjecules are not 
dead specks of matter, and^ that they never cease to prove a^jout, ta 
change places, to enter into new and varied combinations. 

It was especially through the study of alloys, for both industrial 
and scientific purposes, that modem science was brought to the above^ 

■ This stage has been treated at some length in a preceding article, Niiuteenih^ 
Ctntwry^ April 1894. 

^ IHd, August 1892. 
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views ; and therefore we are Sound to make an incursipn into th^b 
vast domain. An alloy is not a simpe mixture of two m3tal3 ; far 
from that. It stands midway between the physical mixture and the 
chemical compotmd, and combines the characteristics of both. If we 
take, for instance, some molten* lead and throw into ^t a piece of tin, 
ov add molten zinc to molten copper in order to obtain brass, or 
mix iholten copper and silver in order to msJg^ silver coins, we do 
not obtain simple mixtures of lead and tin, ooppeaand zinc, or silver 
and copper. We pioduce quite new metals, totally different from 
their component parts not true chemical compounds, and yet not 
mixtures. The alloy has a different colour, a different hardness or 
brittleness ; it offers a quite different resistance to the passage of 
electricity ; and it requires, for fusion, a tem^ratide which is 
generally much lower than th^ temperatures of fusion of its two 
or three, component metals. We take, for instance, 118 parts of 
•tin, 206 parts of lead, and 208 parts of bismuth, as finely divided 
as possible, mix them as rapidly as we with 1,600 parts of 
mercury, and we obtain a freezing mixture of so low a temperature 
(14° Fahr.) that water can be frozen in it. Or, we take 15 parts of 
bismuth, 8 jmrte jof lead, 4partskof tin, and 3 parts of cadmium, and 
we obtain a metal which fuses in boiling abater (ft 209° Fahr.), 
although the most fusible of the fouy metals, i.e.^tin, requires a 
temperature of, at least*, 446 degrees to be melted, and cadmium does 
not fuse before^the heat has reached 576 degrees.® 

Nay, all the physical properties, and th# very aspect of a metal, 
<jan be changed by merely addiiig to it a minute portion of some 
other metal. Thus, the very aspect of pure JhjSHtfith can be so 
<;hanged by adding' to it 1^^ of tellurium (a rare metal, found 

in small quantities .in combination with gold, silver, etc.), that, as 
Itobert 8- Austen remarks, one could readily take it, on mere inspection, 
for a totally distinct elementary body. The addition of twenty-two 
per cent, of aluminium makes gold assume a beautiful purple colour ; 
but gold can also be made to assume a greenish colour, and its 
strength can be doubled, by adding to it T^^-^^th part of one of the 
"Tare metals, zirconium ; Ti^il§ the addition of another rare metal, 
thallium, in the same minute proportion, would halve the strength 
■of gold. Nay, we may obtain gold which will soften in the flame of 
a candle by adding to it T^^^^th part of silicon. As to copper, it is 
known thtt its*efectric conductivity is so rapidly diminished by the 
presence of the slightest impurities of other metals, ti^at if the 
copper of which a cable is made contained on^ly P®rt of bis- 

muth, this impurity would *be &tal to the conunercial success 
of the cable.’ 8 

^ I follow in these fllnstiations Roberte-Ansten’s Introduotwn to the qf 

MetaUwrgy, 

® p. 76. 

VoL. XLI— No. 240 
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As to the immense vaiietj of Afferent sorts of metals which 
axe obtained by adding smml quantities of carbon to iron in the 
fabrication of steel, or by intrcducing very small quantities of 
manganese or chromium into steel, it would be simply impossible to 
enter into the subject in this plac&, so vast and interesting is it. 
Suffice it to say that, begmning with pure iron, which can be had as 
soft and pliable ac^r copper, and ending with steel which ia hard 
enough to cut glass, or with those chrome-steel shells which pierce 
nine-inch armopr plates, backed by eight feet of solid oak, with- 
out their points being deformed,^ there are all possible gradations 
of iron alloys. And it becomes more and more apparent, from the 
work of Osmond, Behrens, and many others, that steel contains not only 
'five differefit corfstituents — partly chemical compounds of iron and 
carbon, and partly solutions of carbon in iron alloyed in different 
proportions — but also iron and carbon appearing in different molecular 
groupings of their atoms (allotropic forms), microscopic diamonds 
inclusive.^ A block of an alloy is thus quite a world, almost as 
complicated as an organic cell. 

Besides, a close resemblance has been proved to^ exist between 
‘alloys, so long as they remain molten, and solutio^p of salts in water 
and other solvents. When a piece of tin is dissolved in molten lead, 
or two moltei^ metals are jnixed together, the same complicated 
physical and chemical phenomena are produced as in dissolving a 
lump of salt in water or mixing alcohol with water^ The physical 
properties of the metallised as a solvent are entirely altered as the 
molecules of the dissolved metal travel* as if they were in a gaseous 
state, amidst its own molecules. Some of them are dissociated at the 
same time, and new chemical compounds of an unstable nature are 
formed, only to be destroyed and reconstituted again. In a word, all 
laws based on the assumption of a nearly gaseous mobi]jlty of mole- 
cules and atoms, which have been found to be applicable*to solutions 
of salts in water, can be fully applied to molten alloys as well.^ And 
the question necessarily arises : whether the mobility of molecules 

^ Mr. Hadfield's paper, read before the Iron and Steel •Institute on the 21st of 
September, 1892 {Notwre^ vol. xlvi. p. 626). • 

* Roberts- Austen has summed up some recent French works on this' subject in a 
papef contributed to Nature (1896, vol. lii. p. ^67). See also his earlier lecture on 
steel, incorporated in his Introduction to MetalVwrgy, Diamonds have been esdracted 
from common, very hkrd stedjby Bossel i^Com^ee Bendue^ 13 j|iillet, 18^6, p. 113). 

* Hancock and Neville have proved by their admirable series it researches (since 
1889)that all laws which have been established for solutions by Ostwald,yan’tHoff, and 
Arrhenius ard applicable to alloys. The * freezing-point’ is lowered in alloys as well, in 
proportion to the number of molecules of the dissolved metal added to the solvent 
(Tamman, Bamsay, Hancock, and Neville). At the same time, many perfectly 
homogeneous alloys, just as homogeneous as certain solutions, have been obtained (see 
also the extensive researches on ternary alloys by Dr. Alder Wright in the Prooeedingo 
efthc Boyal Society since 1889, and in the chapter he has contributed to the third 
edition of Boberts-Austen’s IntroduetM). The number of chemical compounds 
formed ly two metals in alloys, in analogy with the chemical compounds fonned in 
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entirely disappears as soon as 2n alloy is soUdified^ or wheth^ it is 
not partially maintained even when the alloy has reached its quite 
solid state. 

To answer this question we must, however, cast a glance upon 
another wide series of investigations into some physical properties of 
metals. * ■ 

. n 

It is well known that if a rod of lead, or even 6f steel or of brittle 
glass, is placed by itS two ends on two supports, and is left in that 
position for a long time, its own weight ultimately gives it a permanent 
bend. The molecules of the unsupported part of the rod, under the 
accumulating effects of gravitation, slowly glide ^t each other, and 
ultimately re-arrange themselves in their mutual positions, just as if, 
instead of the metallic rod, a stick of soft seaJing-waz had been taken, 
or some other plastic body, in which the j)£^cle3 easily glide and 
change places. But the analogy between metals and plastic bodies 
can be rendered still more apparent if external pressure is resorted to. 
Suppose we»put a lump of plagtic clay in a flower-pot, and press it 
from above. .The clay will ‘ flow * through the hole at the bottom of ^ 
the pot, exactly aeproducing thd flow of a vein of water out of the 
same pot ; the speed only of the flow will be slower, but all the relative 
movements of the particles will be exactly the same. But now, 
suppose we take a piece of lead instead of the clay, and, after having 
placed it in a strong* steel cylinder, which also h^ a hole in its 
bottom like the flower-pot, ^ert upon it a strong pressure : a pottrerful 
piston, let us say, slowly presses flie lead. The lead will then ‘ flow,’ • 
exactly as the clay flowed out of the flower-pot, although it will nef er 
cease to remain solid — its temperature being hundreds of degrees 
below the point at which lead could be molten. The same happens, 
if we use a*still greater pressure, with copper, and even with steel, as 
was proved some five-and-twenty years ago by a member of the French 
Academy, Tresca, in his memorable researches on the ‘ Flowing out 
of Solids.’ All metals, when they are submitted to a sujfficient 
pressure, behave exactly ^ plastic bodies : their molecules acquire a 
certain mobility, and glide .past each other^ exactly as they glide 
in liquids — the metal remaining in the meantime quite solid, or even ^ 
brittle. , • 

A still closer, analogy between liquids and solids appears from the 
experiments o*f the Belgian Professor, W. Spring.*® He shows that, 

solutions, increases every year. The rejection of pure metal out of solidifying alloys, 
or of metals combined with a definite number of molecules of the solvent, is quite 
similar to the crystallisation of salts out of liquid solutions. Also the influence of a 
third metal for increasing solubility. In a word, all the properties of sohitionff (they 
have been analysed in this Review in August, 1892) are known to exist in alhuv* 

** They were begun ainoe 1878, and the results were published .m< the ByUetin de 
VAcaMmie de Belgique ; the chief memeirs are in 1880, vol. zlli;, p. .asid 1383, 3rd 
series, vol. v. p. 492; 1883, vol. vi. p. 307; and 1894, vol. xxviii. p. 23. 
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just as two drops of a liquid coalesce w^hen they are brought in contact 
with each other, so also two pieces of solid metal coalesce, at a 
temperature very remote from their melting-points, if they are 
brought into real contact with each other by external pressure. He 
takes, for ins^nce, two small cylihders prepared of each of the 
following metals : steel, aluminium, antimonium, bismuth, cadmium, 
copper, tin, lead, g(Rd, and platinum.^ Their ends are carefully planed, 
true to ^T^th of an inch, by a tool quite free from grease. One 
cylinder of each pair is then posed upon the* other, the two being 
pressed upon each other by means of a hand-vice. They are left in 
this position for a few hours, and ultimately are found solidly welded 
to each other. If they are heated at*^ the same time to a temperature 
which is, h8wevef, very remote from their fusion-temperature, they 
are so solidly welded together that all traces of the joint disappear. 

Cylinders of different metals, submitted to the same experiment, 
give still more striking results. They are so well welded together 
that, when they are afterwards tom asunder by means of a pow^erful 
machine, quite new surfaces of tearing are produced. ^Besides, real 
alloys are formed between the two cylinders, in a few hours, for a 
•thickness of from to of •an inch, and njofe than that for 
lead and tin. ^An interpenetration of the molecules of the two metals 
takes place, alt]:iough they both remain as solid as solid can be. As 
to fine filings of various metals, even of slich a brittle metal as 
bismuth, they are easily compressed into solid bloekg, as solid as if 
they»had been faiolten ffefore solidification and having the crystalline 
fracture characteristic of certain Cnetafs. More than that. Alloys 
of Wood’s metal, as well as bronze and brass, have been obtained by 
pressing together fine filings of the different metals, Although it was 
proved, both by calculation and direct experipient, that the tem- 
perature of the filings rose but a few degrees above the ^temperature 
of the laboratory.” And finally, Spring has pro\;jed that solid metals 
evaporate from their surfaces,* exactly as if they were in a liquid 
state, or as camphor evaporates, while remaining solid, so that, if we 
were endowed with a finer sense of smefi, we could smell a metal at 
a distance. Zinc requires, as is known, a temperature of 780^ 
Fahr. in order to fused, and a still higher temperature in 
order to be brought to the state oft vapour. And yet, even at 
a temperature oft from 680® to 750® Fahr., it is Volatilised and its 
molecules set upon a copl)er cylinder placed very near to ft, making 
a brass alloj^ on its sur&ce, as if the copper cylinder had been held 

11 It is very interesting to note, however, that alloys were not obtained at once. 
When the filings of two or more metals were compressed into one solid block, the 
block had to be filed again into a fine powder ; and when this powder was thoroughly 
mixed once more, and compressed for a second time, the alloy was obtained. Spring 
gives to that operation the oharacteristic^aame of * kneading* {pHrUioge), 
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in vapour of zinc at a high temperature. Strange as it may seem 
at first sight, we are thus bound to admit that the superficial 
molecules of a solid piece of metal enjoy the same mobility as if that 
surface were in the liquid state ; and that they can as easily be freed 
from cohesion with their neighbours, and be projected into space, 
as if they were gaseous molecules. • 

The explanation of these most remarkable phenomena is found, 
as W. Spring points out, in a Broad generalisation which we owe to 
Otto Graham, and which passed unnoticed when* it was published, 
thirty-four years ago. A gas, we have said, consists of molecules 
dashing in all directions with very great velocities, which are in- 
creased when the temperature /)f the gas is raised. But it seems 
highly improbable that all the molecules of a ga^ should have the 
same velocities. Some of them, in all probability, run at* a smaller 
speed, in consequencte of their im^aets with other molecules ; while 
others have much greater velocities. One could say, as Spring writes, 
that some of them are hotter and some others are cooler^ and that the 
thermometer, which gives the temperature,*of the gas, informs us 
only about Che average velocity# of the molecules which bombard it, 
without giving jis an idea of either the maximum or the minimum 
velocities attained by some of thW. Spring concludes therefrom, in 
conformity with Graham, that while most molecules f>f a solid move 
about (or vibrate) witlj the slower vdocifies characteristic of the 
solid state, there are, in addition, a number of molecules which move 
about with a nTuch greater rapidity, correspojiding to^the liquid or to 
the gaseous state. And when a ^heated metal, on approachirfg its 
temperature of fusion, becomes sofb, as red-hot iron does, its softness 
is simply duetto an increased proportion of rapidly moving molecuRs 
amongst those which still perform the slower movements characteristic 
of the solid state. TThe great puzzle of plasticity in the most solid 
rocks and the most brittle metals thus ceases to be a puzzle.*® 

As to the fact of evaporation from the surface of solid metals, 
Spring suggests that each piece of metal (each solid, in fact) has on 
its surface a number of molecules which, finding more firee scope for 
their oscillatory movemenis, acquire greater velocities and are tom 
off the sphere of cohesion wit!h their neighbours so as to be projected 
into space. In other words, they evaporate like gaseous molecules, 
although the aveiage temperature of the piece of metal is very much 
below its teniperature of evaporation, or, even its temperature of 
fusion.*® This conclusion of Spring finds a further most remarkable 

• 

” The impoitonoe of time in plastic changes of form is well known, although it 
was so much neglected by l^ndall in his polemics with Forbes. The bearings of 
Graham’s hypothesis upon this feature of plasticity are self-evident, and we must 
hope that somebody will soon take up this question. 

* Sur Tapparition, dans I’^tat solide, de certaines propri^t4s caract^xistiques de 
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confirmation in the work of G-z Van dor Mensbrugghe/ his colleagne 
in the Belgian Academy, who worked in a quite different direction, but 
came about the very same time to the same idea ; namely, that ^ the 
d^sity of a solid is often, if not always, smaller in its superficial 
layer than it is in its interior.’ . 

However, on.) step more remained to be made in order to prove by 
direct experiment t^at in a solid block of metal certain molecules 
are really endowed with a greater mobility, and can travel through 
its mass while the block itself remains solid. ^ And this step Was 
made by Graham’s former collaborator, Roberts- Austen, and announced 
in the Bakerian lecture which he delivered before the Royal Society 
in February last.*® Roberts- Austen took a small cylinder of lead 
(about otfiTL inch long), with either gold, or a rich alloy of lead 
with gold, at its base. He kept it for thirty-one days at a tempera- 
ture of 485° Fahr., which is 135 de^ees lower than the temperature 
of fusion of lead. Or else he kept like cylinders at a still lower 
temperature, down to the temperature of the laboratory rooms. At 
the end of this time, the lead cylinder was cut into sections and 
the amount of gold which had diffused through it, in its solid state j 
,was determined. It then appeared that gold had diffused through 
solid lead, more or less, at all temperatures between 484 and 212 
degrees, and there is evidence that diffusion went on, though at a 
smaller speed, even at {he ''ordinary temperature of our rooms. 
Molecules of gold had travelled up the cylinder, amidst the lead mole- 
cules, and they h^sd lodged themselves amongst the latter on their 
own accord. A decisive proof in fayour of Graham’s hypothesis was 
thus produced. 

‘^^The brilliant hypothesis of Graham, who suggested, so long ago as 
1863, that the Hhree conditions of matter (solid, liquid, and gaseous) 
probably always exist in every liquid or solid substance, but that one 
predominates over the others,’*® finds now a full confirmation 
in Spring’s and Roberts-Austen’s researches, wliich have them- 
selves been confirmed by other workers in the same field. If 
these views become generally accepted, as they probably will, their 
bearings upon the whole domain of molecular physics and chemistry 
will have a fiur-reachiug and lasting importance. Not only the 
continuity between the three states of matter^ solid, liquid, and 
gaseous, is demonstrated, but we can understand* now why such 
continuity exists. Moreover, with the aid of Graham^ hypothesis we 

1 '6tat liquide ou^^^azeux des m6taiix,’ in Bulletin de VAcadimic de Belgigue^ 3« s6rie, 
tome xxviii. pp. 27 

*Beniarqucs sur Ja constitution de la couchc snpcrficielle des corps solSdes. 
Ihid.^ tome xxvii. 1894, p. 877. 

Transactions of the Royal Society, 1896, vol. dxxxvii., A, p. 383. Asnmmaiy 
of the lecture was published in the Proceedings, and in Nature, as also in moat 
continental papers. , 

Quoted from Ilobcrts-Austen’s Bakerian lecture. 
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begin to see qur way in the extr^dy difficult and puzzling subjects of 
solutions and alloys, of the ‘ criticd state ’ of matter', -qf dissociatiany 
and of a number of other physico-chemical phenomeiua.* From this 
hypothesis the kinetic theory of gases receives a new, powerful 
support; and very probably the theories of suifiu^-tension and 
evaporation, as also, perhaps, of surface-electrification^ will receive a 
new impulse. Seeing that, we are ready to recognise, with Roberts- 
Austen, that ‘metals have been sadly misunderstood’; that they 
probably are never quiescent, and fully deserve that the methods so 
fruitful for the stud^ of living beings should be ^plied to them 
and their alloys. • 

. Ill 

A comer of the veil which for so many centuries concealed from 
man the North-Polar area has at last been lifted by the Nansen- 
Sverdrup expedition. All what we formerly knew of tliat vast realm 
of ice was its borderlands only ; but the bold Norwegians have deeply 
penetrated into its heart, beyond the eighty-^ixth degree of latitude, 
and the whple aspect of our hypotheticar knowledge about these 
dreary regions is already mo(fified. The vague name of a ‘ North- 
Polar area’ cahjbe abandoned,* and henceforward we can speak of 
a * North-Polar basin.’ 

This basin is often referred to as ii^it were a circle, the centre of 
which is the North Pole ; but it has not that circular shape. If we 
look at it, keeping the’Greenwich meridian before us, we see, first, a 
broad channel, 900 miles wide, between GreenlaiM and Nq^ay, 
inclined to the noiih-east and leading from the Atlantic into the 
Arctic Ocean. From that wide entrance a long and wide gylf 
stretches, in a slightly crescent-shaped form, between the shores of 
Russia and Siberia on the right, and the North-American archi- 
ipelagoes and Alaska on the left. It widens as it crosses the Pole, and it 
•ends in a Vide semi-circle, out of which the Behring Strait is the 
only outlet. This narrow issue being, however, of little importance, 
we may neglect it, as well^ as several wide indentations of the two 
coasts, and we may^say that the Arctic basin is a broad, pear-shaped 
gulf, 2,600 miles long, 900 qiiles broad at its entrance, widening to 
2,000 miles at its nearly blind Behring Strait* end.'^ 

• 

The Behring SCrait is so narrow and so shallow (maximum depth, 60 fathoms) 
that for ooeanic girsulalion it has but little importance. A Warm current flows along 
its American side, from the Pacific into tho Arctic S*ea ; and a cold current flows in 
the opposite direction along the coast of Asia — ^both seemingly varying in intensity 
with the seasons. As to a permanent cold under-current, the Fttfton^oundings have 
rendered it improbable. Cf, the admirable Atlas of the Pacific, published by the 
Deutsche Seewarte ; Otto Petterson’s excellent paper, * Contributions to the Hydro- 
graphy of the Siberian Sea* (in English), in Vega EaopeditimenB Veten^tapUfa 
lakttagehcr, vol. ii. p. 379 ; Stnxberg's ‘ Bvertebratfauna i Sibiriens Ishof,* same 
work, vol. il p. 677 ; and H. W. Dali, in American Journal of Scienoe^ 1881, vol. xxi. 
quoted by Petterson. • 




Warm water enters it, and eold« water, laden with iee, issudi 
from it— the foimer originating from, and the latter returning to, 
the Atlantic. The ‘ rule of the road ’ for oceanic currents is to keep 
to the right, and the two currents obey it. The warm water of the* 
Atlantic which is drifted northwards, and can be considered as a 
continuation of^the Gulf Stream, flows past the coasts of Norway, 
and, before reaching North Gape, divides into two branches. One of 
them takes a norths course ; it reaches the western coasts of Spitz- 
bergen and flows along them as &r as their north end, occasionally 
bringing to thes(% coasts the glass balls that are used by Norwegian 
fishermen, as well as the big beans of the West Indian plant, E7dod(^ 
gigcdobium, which are carried by the^Gulf Stream across the Atlan- 
tic.^® The other branch bends eastwards. It flows past North Cape 
and for some distance along the coast of the Kola Peninsula ; it 
crosses next the Barents’s Sea <and reaches the Bussian island of 
Novaya Zemlya, to the frozen shores of which it also carries the same* 
glass balls and the same 'W'est Indian beans.^^ A sub-branch of the 
latter seems even to enter the Kara Sea in summer. Of course, the 
severe cold which reigns in those latitudes cools down the superficial 
layers of the warm current ; but the thermometer still detects its- 
‘pl^esence, and its bluish waters are distinguishable, even at sight,, 
from the greenish and cooler waters of the polar currents. And,, 
inhospitable as these regions arc, they would be still more inhospitable 
and inaccessible if the heat stored by water in lower latitudes were 
not carried by this current to the north. Owing to it, 'che Barents’]^ 
sea is free from ice for a lew months ev^ry year, the western shores 
of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya are of easy access, and, besides 
the* lichens and the mosses which grow on these islands, ^he traveller 
finds there, in better protected nooks, a flora similar to the flora of 
the high Alps. • 

A considerable quantity of w arm water thus enters the Arctic 
Gulf from the south. Consequently, a no less con^derable quantity 
of cold water issues from it in the shape of a mighty ice current, 
nearly 300 miles wide, which also keeps Jthe rule of the road and 
enters the North Atlantic between Spit^^bergeu and Greenland. 
Thence it flows southwards, along the eastern coast of Greenland,. 

Scoresby had already pointed out the existence of this warm current, but it was 
fully brought to light by the Swedish expeditions. See also Qumprecht’s * Treibpio- 
ducte der StrOmungen im Nord-Atlantiscben Ocean* {Zeit$chrift fUr aUgem^ne Urd- 
kwndey iii. 421), The chief oceanic currents which now exist must have flowed in the* 
same directions in the later part of the Quaternary epoch. The same bean was found in 
a peat-moss, SOdeet above the sea, in the Bohuslan province of Sweden. The cold 
current of which I am going to speak has the same venerable antiquity. 

These facts were known in the year 1850, but little attention was paid to» 
them, save by E. Eane (^Arctie M^larations), tiU the year 1870. See Mflbiy’s Usher 
die Zehre von der Meeresstromungen^ 1869; A. Petennann*s Der Golfetrom^ 4cc., 1870;, 
A. Middendorf’s Der Golfstrom oetfowrte vom Nordkap^ 1871 ; and Heuglin'a Johame^ 
een*e Um/ahrung von Novaga Zemlya, 1874. • 
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f pressing itsdf to its crags and cliffs, and piling up ice-floes upon ice- 
floes as it forces its way through Danemark Strait (the passage left 
between Iceland and Greenland). When it has reached the southern 
extremity of Greenland (Cape Farewell) it also divides. A small 
branch of it bends round the .cape and enters the BafiEin Bay, while 
the main body continues its southern course, meetfng the Atlantic 
steamers as they approach the coasts of America. But the icebergs 
which these steamers meet with are only ta^en in by the mighty 
current as it flows past some East Greenland* glaciers ; in higl^pr 
latitudes it consists only of thick floe-ice many years old, which grew 
thick as it was drifted*in the Arctic Gulf. 

It is this current which renders the eastern coast of Greenland sc 
difficult of access. Many times whalers have bpen c^ght in it and 
drifted with it, and it nearly proved fatal to the crew of the second ship 
of the German expedition, the Ilarma. The small schooner was firmly 
beset in ice in latitude 74°, and was drifted southwards. Eventually, 
she was crushed under the pressure of the thick ice-floes, and sank, 
while the brave crew, who took refuge on* the floe-ice, were carried 
with it aldhg the coast, until ihey succeeded, after a seven months’ 

' imprisonmenl^ in escaping from it to their three boats. Making their 
way past Cape Farewell, they reached at last a Danish colony on the* 
south-westem extremity of Greenland ; but their flbe followed them, 
and the Eskimos foui:\(i on it later oh many valuctble things which 
were left behind by the Hama men. 

Nansen ahd Sverdrup were also caught^ in the, same current in 
1888, as they were making th^ir way in a boat to the coast, and 
although they were quite near to it when they left the whaler which* 
had brought them thither, they were drifted with the ice for fourteen 
days southwards before they reached the land. One might almost 
think that the two friends conceived the bold plan of the Fram 
expedition during that drift, had not Nansen spoken of it before he^ 
undertook that journey.*® 

. One more feature of the broad Atlantic entrance into the Polar 
Gulf must be mentioned. •In the midst of it — nearer to Greenland 
than to Europe — Iceland and Jan Mayen rise from the top of a sub- 
marine ridge which runs from the south-west to the north-east ; 
further on, in the same direction, rise the Spitzbergen and the Fransr 
Joseph archipelagos ; and Chis row of islands is an important line of 
demarkation; a deep trough lies to the nprth-we'st of it, while, with 
the exception of one sub-marine gulf, the sea is much shallower on 

• 

There is one more opening, tlirough which the cold water of the Arctic Guir 
finds its way southwards. It is Smith Sound and BafiBn Bay. But this current 
must be chiefly fed by water and ice coming ftom the north-west through the channels 
between the islands of the Parry Archipelago. 

In fact, Iceland stands on the cipssing of this submarine ridge with another 
broader ridge, which runs pexp^dicular to it, from the Far-Oer to Greenland. 
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side these islands ; so that Iceland, Jan Mayeti, Spitzbergen, 
aadiFianz Joseph Land, as also idie'lirew Siberian Islands furth^ 

Wtds; can be considered as a sort of outer wall of Europe and ^da. 
NoW, it is most remarkable, although the explanation of the fact is 
not quite clear, that the above-mentioned warm current keeps within 
that outer wall, while the cold polar current flows over the much 
deeper trough. And the same was found by Nansen further to the 
easti throughout the whole length of the ice-current. 

^Such being the leading features of the North Polar Grulf, five 
different routes were tried to reach the North I^ole : one, through 
Smith Sound, along the western coast of Greenland ; three, through 
the broad Atlantic entrance ; and one through the Behring Strait : 
three with the yrarm purrent, and two against the cold current. For 
nearly eighty years all these routes have been tried in turn. Immense 
tracts of new lands were discovered science was benefited to an almost 
unfathomable extent in nearly all its dominions tlirough these 
expeditions ; every step made in the ice-deserts was marked by acts 
of sublime heroism and abflegation. But the result of all these noble 
efforts was, that less and less hope was left of reaching in a future 
thq very heart of the immense yet unexplored tracts — thp*North Pole. 
Pariy, in 1827, had pushed with his ^edge and boat party to the 
latitude of 82° 45'*on the north of Spitzbergen ; and fifty years later, 
after years of slotr work afong* the western cqast of Greenland, a 
latitude of 82° 26^ was attained on board ship, and sledge parties had 
penetrated some sixty mileg ahead, to 83° 20' (Markhamjand 83° 24' 
(Lockwood), only to prove that further progress on the old line was 
impossible. Everywhere the mighty ice-current barred the way, and 
when the northern extremity of Greenland was reached, ij; was found 
to be blocked by a branch of the same current. 

It is well known how the discovery of some iSiids of the ship- 
wrefeked Jea^inette, which were found on floe-ice near the "southern 
extremity of Greenland, suggested to Nansen the id& of trying a new 
route. De Long, on board the Jeannhie, had entered the Arctic basin, 
in 1879, through the Behring Strait, and he had sailed westwards to 
meet Nordenskjold's Yega^ but the Jeannjdt^^^% soon caught in ice 
and was drifted with it for nearly two years — ^first in a circle round 
Wrangel’s I^nd, and then north-westwards. She sank, on the 21st of 
June, 1881, to the north-east of the New* Siberia islands, and the 
crew, which went in boats to.the mouth of the Lena, mpstly perished. 
Two years later, various things belonging to the Jearmerte were found 
in Greenland, end Nansen, after having traced their presumable route 
straight across the polar basin, proposed to follow that track. To 

^ On the north-west of this line the depths attain 1,800 and 1,900 fhthoms ; ^en 
in Danemark Strait they are 800 fathoms, while 1,370 fathoms were found in the 
north of Spitzbergen. On the south-east of •it, with the exception of a deep gulf 
between Norway and Iceland, the depths are much smaller. 
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build a strong ship whi(^ could resist the foimdabla side-^ 
the ice^ and be lifted by them ; to boldly enter the ice^tirrent, and to 
be drifted by it across the unknown polar aresb-^uch was, as is well 
known, his plan. It is also known that this plan met with a strong 
opposition on behalf of most Arctic authorities— not only on account 
of its unprecedented audacity, but also because it wAs said to be based 
upon an unwarranted hypothesis. It must, however, be said that the 
hypothesis was, on the contrary, a quite soun<f, thoroughly scientific 
generalisation, and jt was received as such by a number of physiqil 
geographers. • 

About the genuineness of the Jeannette relics there could be no 
doubt, although even this point was contested in America.®* As to 
the route which they had followed, it was highly «nj)robable, to 
begin with, that in two years they could have reached the southern 
extremity of Greenland on a circuitous route, coming from the west, 
or through the narrow Kennedy channel. On the contrary, it was 
only natural to suppose that they had been carried with the great 
ice-current which sweeps along the east* coast of Greenland — the 
current wliich drifted the Ifanea and brought the ice-floe of the 
HaTiaa crew* to the very spot where the Jeannette relics were fouled 
in 1883. As to the origin of that great ice-current, it was clearly 
indicated by the masses of Siberian trqps, only tecently tom off 
the places where they grew, which are drifted eVery year to the 
shores of Greenland. • Out of the twenty-five specimens of drift-wood 
which were examined by the Koldewey’s German expedition, as they 
wintered in 1869-70 on the Sast Greenland coast, no less than 
fifteen were found to be trees of the Siberian larch, while the ten 
others belonged to species also growing in Siberia. And when the 
specimens of mud^ which Nansen had collected from the ice-floes off 
the shores of East Greenland in 1888, were examined by the Upsala 
professor,, Cleve, it appeared that, out of thousands of qellections 
which he had had the opportunity to examine, none contained the 
same species of microscopical diatoms, except one specimen which 
had been taken by Kjellman, of the Vega staff, from an ice-floe in 
the far north-east Of Siberia. 

More than that. The ibute followed by* the Siberian drift-wood 
is marked on the map with^an unmistakable distinctness. De Long 
saw such wood un the floes during the Jeannette drift; heaps of it 
are accumulated on the New Siberian Islands ; other heaps are found 
on the northern extremity of Novaya Zemlya — ^Barents utilised them 
for building his house in 1596; and they are also found on the 

“ The chief of them were : a provision list of the Jeannette, signed De Long ; a 
list of the Jeannette boats ; and a pair of oilskin trousers bearing the name of Louis 
Noros, one of the survivors from the Jeannette crew. They were minutely described 
twice by Lytzen, Director of the Julianehaab colony, in the Danish Qeegrafidi Tid^ 
ekrift, 1885-86. Having been sent to gn exhibition in Surope, they eventually got 
lost. 
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northern and eastern coasts of Spitzbergen. Mr. Murray saw the 
same drift-wood during his cruise between Iceland and Grreenland,^*^ 
and Nansen saw it on ice-floes between Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen. 

No route could be better indicated on a map, and already, in 1884, 
Professor Mohn, one of the best authorities in Arctic physical 
geography, wroteT'in Vhe Moi*gmhlad an article on the Jeannette 
relics, in which he distinctly advocated the view of their having crossed 
the polar basin. This article — Nansen says in His new fascinating 
book suggested him the route to be taken in order to approach 
the Pole.'-*® Dr. John Murray and the German physical geographer. 
Professor Supan, both supported and confirmed this view ; so also 
Captain Wharton, of the British hydrographical service, and the 
Bussian Admiral MekarofiF, explorer of the Pacific. Altogether, the 
existence of this current was rendered so probable, since 1870, by the 
Scandinavian expeditions, that in i87l the very existence of a then 
undiscovered land between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, ‘ pene- 
trating further north than Spitzbergen’ (now Franz Joseph Land), 
could be indicated in an "Arctic report framed at the Bussian Geo- 
graphical Society, because — it was said in the lieport — if no such 
laijd existed, the ice-current would reach North Cape and the 
Laponian coast and pile up there its ice — the warni current being 
too weak to prevent its inyasion.^^ Nay, it may interest Nansen to 
know that even thte greatest authority on ocean cuiTents, Maury, was 
with him. He foresaw the existence of the Fram current in 1868.^*^ 

The idea of this current was thus growing in Arctic literature 
during the last five-and-twenty year’s, atthough nobody was bold 
enoujgh to trust to it ; and, in accepting it in its entirety — that is, in em- 
bodying the drift of the Jeannette and the East Greenland ice-drift 
in one mighty current — Nansen only proved the correctness of his 
scientific insight into the true characters of oceanic circulation. 
That this induction was quite correct, is now fully proved by^he drift 
of the Fram. For three years tljis sjilendid little *ship w^as drifted 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine, January ^890, pp. 38, 39. 

^ Fridtjof Nansen, In Nacht und Eis (Leipzig, 1896). Only the first four 
cicles of this book have as yet reached London. • * 

The Colony-Director Lutsien wrote in the sailie sense, suggesting that a ship 
which would enter that current would be carried across to South Greenland (Nansen, 
ihid., p. 14). • 

‘ Beport of the Connpittec for the Arctic Expedition ’ (Buss&n), in iveettia of 
the Bussian Geographical Society, J871, p. 67. • • • 

In a little-known letter, addressed to the Committee of Gustave Lambert's jmpo- 
posed polar expcc|jtion vid Behring Strait, and published in the Annttaire Soientifquc 
of P, DSh^rain, 8® ann6e, 1869, pp. 404, 406, he wrote : ‘ The Behring Strait offers no 
issue to the icebergs ; what becomes, then, of those which originate on the northern 
coasts of Alaska and Eastern Siberia or the adjoining islands ? Must they not be 
drifted through an open sea in order to melt later on in the Atlantic 7 ... The 
icebergs of Alaska and Siberia thus find a free passage from their birthplaces in the 
North-west to their burial-place in the Atjjantic.’ He consequently encouraged 
Lambert to go with this current. 
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north-westwards and westwards, till it began to be drifted south, 
towards Grreenland. Only at the end of each summer it was regularly 
carried for a short distance eastwards, under the influence of contrary 
winds. A formidable ice-current, almost as mighty, and of the same 
length as the Gulf Stream (frem Florida to the coasts of these islands), 
a current having the same dominating influence ill the life of our 
globe, has thus been proved to^exist. Its width is enormous, and must 
attain at the least 300 miles. Moreover, we now know positively 
that it follows a doep trough, 1,600 to 1,900 fathoms deep, which is 
a continuation of the above-mentioned deep trdugh of the North 
Atlantic. The polar basin is thus not the shallow depression which 
it was often su 2 '>posed to be. • It is a real continuation of the Atlantic, 
aiid its water is in as regular a circulation as the^ater of other 
oceans. Heat and cold are as regularly exchanged there as they are 
in the Atlantic or the Pacific. 

We have learned, moreover, from the Fram what becomes of the 
warm current as it reaches higher latitudes. Under the 85th degree it 
is still felt, but it is found underneath ttie cold cun-ent. Its water 
still retains there a tern jierjfture of about 1° Fahr. above the freez- 
ing-point, abd^although it ought, accordingly, to flow above the cold 
current, its greater salinity renders it the denser of the tw'o.^ It 
consequently flows in the abysses of yie Arctic Ocean, and thus 
prevents the polar area from becoming a terrible reservoir of cold. 
A more equjl distribution of temperature over the globe takes jilace 
in this way ; and although the Norwegian expedition did experience 
a very great cold, it neve^fouiwl under the 85th degree of latitude the 
same terrible winter as is experienced at erkhoyansk, the pole of cold 
of the eastx^rn hemisphere. As to the southern coasts of the Franz 
Joseph Archipelago, they fully experience the beneficial effects of the 
i^outh-we^t winds and of the warmer Atlantic water which enters the 
Barentsis Sea, as it now appears from Jackson's observations.^ 

The wonderful journey of tjie Fmm has made, at the same time, 
short work of all the hyiiotheses of wide lands extending towards the 
pole from its Eurasian ^de. The Franz Josei)h Land is only an 
archipelago which, as ^is now jiroved by Jackson’s boat journey, 
-stretches further westwards* towards Spitzbergen, but does not extend 
far northwards. Of coursp, many islands may still exist on the south 
of the track <rf the Fram. Thus, land was sighted again by Mr. 
Jackson to the north-west of Franz Joseph Land, and many islands 
may exist to the east of it ; but none of them, we now know, pro- 
trudes beyond the 85th degree. As to what may lie to the north of the 

■ Mohn found the same reversion in a part of the North Atlantic; and Otto 
^etterson made the remark that * the last out-parts of the warm Atlantic water 
to the north must not always be sought for at the eufface* {yega'e V^mekaplioa 
laUUbgelier, iii. p. 360). • 

** The Geographical Journal^ December 1896. 
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track of tbe Fmm no one can say, 'and Nansen himself is the 
first to refrain from hasty genmlisations. True, that the great 
depths discovered by the From seem to indicate the existence of a 
deep sea round the Pole. But we must not forget that the 8,000 
&thoms’ line passes within a hundred miles from Boston, and the 
5,000 fathoms’ lihe in the North Pacific runs within thirty miles^firom 
the Kurile Islands. An immense expanse of the North-Polar l^sin, 
1,400 miles long and 1,000 miles wide, in which Greenland could 
easily be lodged, still remains even less known than the surface of 
Mars. It even appears probable, from the shape of the curve followed * 
by the Jeannette and the Frarriy as also from the eastern drift along 
the northern coasts of America, that some land may exist between 
the two currents, rit must not be forgotten either that immense 
flocks of various species of birds were seen flying northwards, from 
the coasts of Siberia, not only at the mouth of the Lena, but also at 
the Vega! a winter quarters, and that their destination could not be the 
small Wrangel Island, remarkably devoid of bird-life in the summer.** 
As to the magnetical and meteorological observations which were 
made on board the Fram for three consecutive years, witH the aid of 
tlve best self-registering instruments, and the meteorological readings 
made by Nansen and Johansen as they made their daring dash 
towards the Pole*and afteryrards wintered in their fursack on Franz 
Joseph Land, the^ are simply invaluable. Mohn has truly remarked 
in his sketch of the scientific results of this expedition,^^ that for three 
years the Fram was a firsirclass observatory located in &ie far north. 
And the value of these observations ivas still more enhanced by the 
fi*ct of another Arctic observatory being at work, during the later part 
of the same years, at Elmwood, the wintering-place q£ Jackson’s 
expedition under the 80th degree of latitude, and in East Spitzbergen, 
where Ekroll wintered. Suffice it to say, that our magnetic maps, and 
maps of normal barometric pressure,, remain mere guessings qver large- 
areas, simply from want of observfi.tions in high latitudes. 

IV 

• • 

So long as the polar basin has not b^n explored over its length 
and width, men will attempt to penetrate into its mysteries. The 
Pole itself may be reached, but if seventeen degnees of latitude 
remain untrodden on its American side, there will JbQ no Jack of 
scientific volunteers ready to undergo the greatest privations in 
search of unknown lands and seas. Arctic nature has so powerful an 
attraction for men endowed with poetical feeling, that he who has 

Captain Hovgaard, * The Kara Sea and the Route to the North Pole,’ in Seatiiih 
Geoffraphieal Magaaine^ January 1890, Tol. vi. p. 84. 

^ Morgmlladet, September 6, 1896; tr^slated in The QeograpMcal Jimrmlf 
October 1896, vol. viii. p. 889. 
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lived onee amidst tliat dreai^ nature, so ftill of its pecu^ 
will long to return to .it.^‘ Only to put my feet oitt that land— rand to 
die/ the old guide Yegheli said once to Baron Toll, as they were 
talHng of that mysterious Sannikoff’s land, which appears as a fiiiry 
vision amidst the glittering ice on the north of the New Siberian 
Islands.^ The methods of.ei^loration of these Wildernesses ihust, 
however, undergo a profound piodification. Tke^ Fra/m expedition has 
proved that there is no land stretching as far as the North Pole, on 
our side of it, whjch would permit us slowly to progress along its 
coasts; and that between us and that spot flowd the immense ide« 
current, 300 miles wide, as a floating girdle stretched round the 
Pole on more than one-half of the circumference. Sverdrup tod 
his ten companions, in order to reach Norway and to«sail at once, if 
necessary, in search of Nansen and Johansen, have certainly accom- 
plished the almost inconceivable* feat of warping and forcing their 
way across that current for 150 miles. But this represents only one- 
half, or even less, of the total width of the ice-girdle which protects 
the Pole from human intruders. •* 

True, ‘there is the resource of a balloon. The Swedish aeronaut, 
S. Andr4e, has proved that balloon can be filled up with gaSi in 
Spitzbergen and be kept, in spite of the storms, ready to take its 
flight as soon as the wind blows from ff, proper ^quarter. But last 
summer, although the balloon was kept in readiness for a fortnight, 
the wind, except fox a few hours, never ceased to blow during that 
time firom the north.®^ And, after all, even under the best circum- 
stances, a balloon flight ^ould only be a reconnoitring excursion, 
which men would surely follow in ships, on sledges, or on snow shoes. 

It becomes, however, more and more e\identthat in order to ctoy 
on that sort of exploration — with no land to serve as a basis — ^men 
endowed^ with a special scientific training, and a special physical 
training, implying a more than Eskimo endurance, will be reqtiired. 
And such men cannot be prodyced at will. A whole atmosphere of 
Arctic research and taste has to be created before the necessary men 
will come to the front ; ati atmosphere such as was created in this 
country by the etploit^ of Parry, the two Bosses, and those intrepid 
men who went in search of ^Franklin and of the seas he had left undis- 
covered ; or such as has lately been created in Sweden and Norway 
for the explortition of the eastern hemisphere. It is not a mere 
accident that*Nordenskj61d, the discovever of the North-East Passage, 
and Nansen are Scandinavians ; nor is it mere luck that made success, 
untinted by losses of comrades, crown the expedition of these two 
explorers. Arctic explorations, put on a firm scientific basis, and car- 

» * Baron Toll’s Expedition to Arctic Siberia,* in Geogra^Uoal ' 1895 

vol. V. p. 376. 

M gee the meteorological diary published by S. Andr6e, in his reportlCJmer, 1896, 
3* hSft. p. 183) ; abridged note in Omt^Taphibal Journal, Kovember 1896, vol. viiL 

p.618. 
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ried on, year after year, for scienoe’s sake, had prepared their successes. 
For nearly forty consecutive years (since 1858), the Swedes have been 
sending out scientific expeditions to Spitzbergen and the adjoining 
eeas, in order to carry on researches in all branches of science. 
Their museums are full of Arctic collections, their science of Arctic 
investigations, thfeir literature of Arctic adventure. And when Nansen 
tells us how his heart was beating when, a boy of twenty-two, he 
went out for his first Arctic trip and occasionally saw the Vega aflodt 
in the Arctic Sea, *he only tells what thousands of Scandinavian 
hearts have felt. • 

It was only natural that Non^'egian seal-hunters and whalers 
should have felt the effect of that atmosphere of Arctic enterprise. 
At the end of the sixties they began, accordingly, to roam about the 
Barents’s Sea, and, in rapid succession, they discovered new islands, 
circumnavigated Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, discovered the 
house where Barents wintered, and which had not been visited by 
man for nearly 300 years. In 1870, they opened the Kara Sea for 
navigation, and mapped, ‘sounded, and explored that sea from end 
to end, pushing eastwards as far as the meridian of thfe Yenisei. 
<xpographers wondered at these achievements of simple* Seal-hunters, 
who made discoveries and valuable measurements durftig their hunt- 
ing expeditions. • But these seal-hunters were backed by a great 
geographer, Mohif, the leader of the North Atlantic Norwegian ex- 
pedition, who guided them, supplied them with .instruments, pointed 
them out what was to be done.®® The result of these diScoveries was 
that, in 1871, Mr. Leigh Smith chaxJereA one of these seal-hunters, 
Captain Ulve, and thus inaugurated his epoch-making series of 
scientific explorations in the Barents’s Sea ; and in 1875 Jfordenskjdld 
chartered a small Norwegian sloop, the Proven^ with Captain Isaksen 
and a Norwegian crew, and made his first fiimous voyage to the 
Yenisei. The North-Eastern Passage was thus opened, and qext year 
Captain Wiggins followed, to continue thenceforth a* series of regular 
journeys to the mouths of the Siberian rivers. 

In 1878-79, Nordenskjdld, on board ^Uie Vegay accomplished a 
still greater feat, the circumnavigation of Asia, the aim of so many 
generations of Arctic explorers. Nay, the Austrian expedition of 
1873-74, which resulted in the discovery of Franz Joseph Land, and 
the Jeannette expedition (to meet the Vegc^y were a direct outcome of 
the bold journeys of the Norwegian whalers, which •journeys were 
themselves prepared by the Swedish scientific expeditions. 

Besides, a mew method of travelling on the ice, or rather an im- 
provement upon Parry’s method and Schwatka’s method of living 

^ The BtoTy of these discoveries and their succession are one of the most su^s* 
tive Arctic readings. It was told by Nordenskjdld ( Voyage of the Vegay 3 vols.* 
l 4 ondon, 1881), and lately retold in Ngmen, byW. G. BrOggerandK.Rolften, 

English translation by W. Archer (London, 1896). 
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and journeying with Eskimof;, was worked out by Nordenskjold, 
Peary, and Nansen, in their explorationB of the Greenland inland ice. 
A light equipment, light sledges dragged by dogs, and men on snow- 
shoes, ready to live the Eskimo life or worse, was their method. 
Nordenskjold inaugurated it in 1883, when his two Laps ran on snow- 
shoes 100, or perhaps 150, miles over the inland iee. Two years 
later, Peary, equipped in the same light way, made his astounding 
ioumey across the same inland ice in North Greenland ; and in 1888, 
Nansen and Sverdrup, with two more Norwegians and two Laps, 
accomplished the fekt of crossing Greenland from east to west. 
During this journey and the subsequent wintering amidst the 
Eskimos, Nansen and Sverdrui>,must have learned a great deal, and 
must have realised the true conditions of success o^ every bold 
scheme : to work it out in all details, so far as prevision . can go ; 
and to rely, in their case, not upon a numerous ‘ disciplined ’ crew, 
but on a small number of volunteers, all equally inspired with the 
same idea, and all equally ready to turn their hands to any work. 
And then — true heroes of our century — Nap^n and Johansen have 
rshown what two men, lost in thp ice wilderness, can do to live in that 
immense solitude, to explore it, and to make scientific observations of^ 
the highest valiiai even w'hen th5y spend the winter in a rough sem- 
blance of a hut made of stones and skins, relying upon their rifles 
for food, heat, and light. Modem sci«nce*may be proud of being 
able to enrol such men in its service. The work of Parry, Ross, 
Franklin, Kane, and of all that glorious phalanx jvho have con- 
quered every mile of the Arctjc archipelagos and every league of the 
Arctic seas by their enthusiasm and energy, is not lost while it can 
inspire other men with like heroism. 

P. KnoPOTKix* 
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^L/F£ IN POETRY: 
POETICAL EXPRESSION^ 


Experience shows me that, in England, it is unsafe to suppose that 
the most*e1emeiftary tniths of criticism will be accepted as self- 
evident, or that the most familiar terms can be left without explana- 
tion, In opening this series of lectures on ‘ Life in Poetry,’ I began, 
as I was bound to do, with a definition. I said that ‘ Poetry was the 
art which produces plegLSure for the imagination by imitating human 
actions, thoughts, and passions in metrical language.’ Since poetry 
had been regarded as an imitative art by a hundred well-known critics 
*firom Aristotle downwards, and since not only Aristotle, but such 
modem and Christian critics as Wordsworth and Coleridge, had agreed 
that the end o{ poetry wns tq produce pleasure for the imagination, I 
fondly hoped that what I called a ‘ working ’ definition might pass 
without argument. But what happened ? • A cri^c in a weekly 
paper of high standing^supposed that by using the word ‘ imitation ’ 
in relation to poetry I must necCssarfly mean the photographic re- 
production of external objects, and that the word ‘ pleasure ’ must by 
implication cany with it some low and materialistic sense. Beason- 
itfg on this hypothesis, hecontriv^, in the first j)lace, to misinterpret 
the argument in my lecture to an extent which in my vanity, I had 
hoped to be impossible, and to convince other j)eople, as appeared 
from the correspondence which ensued, that I w'as not only an igno- 
rant but an immoral person. 

As I shall need my definition foV the purposes of my present 
lecture, let me say at starting that I regSrd pcfetry as a fine art, and 
therefore subject to {he operation of laws which, like those of the 
other fine arts, are capable of explanat^n ; that I call it an imitative 
art because its function is to find beautiful formtf for the expression 
of ideas existing universally, but embryonically, in the human 
imagination ; that while 1 consider the end of poetry, as of all the 
fine arts, to be, to produce pleasure for the imagination, this idea of 
pleasure includes rapture, enthusiasm, even pain of the kind intended 
by Aristotle when he says that Tragedy eflTects a purgation of Pity 
and Terror by means of those passions. 1 must apologise to my 
* A lecture delivered in the University of Oxford on the 7th of November 1896, 
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present audience for an ex](Danation which they will {nohably find 
superfluous, but as X desire to make my argument as clear and con* 
vincing as is possible from the nature of the subject, it is best to 
proceed by the ordinary course of dialectic* 

My liust lecture was devoted to an investigation of the law of 
poetical conception, which may be called the soul of poetical life*^ 
We sought for the universal conditions undev which an idea must 
germinate and come into being in the imagination of the individual 
poet, in order afterwards to enjoy immortal life in the imagination 
of the world. I shall deal to-day with the laws of poetical expression, 
in other words, of the outward form or body in which the poet’s 
conception is manifested. Ahd just as in human beings it is the 
complete union of soul and body which constittltes tRoi harmonious 
life of each person, so in poetry the beauty and propriety of the 
imaginative form will proceed from the organic unity of the imagi- 
native conception. This is a truth which requires to be thoroughly 
realised, and I think I cannot make it clejr to you better than by 
reverting to the words of Horace I have alRsady cited ; 

• Cui lecta potenter erit res, 

^Nec facundia deaeret hone nec lucidus ordo* 

I do not understand Horace to meap that just conception in 
poetry necessarily inspires the poet wfth the best form of expression. 
Such an opinion woujd be contrary to experience. The history of 
poetry shows that many true poets, especially young poets — mgn like 
Persius and Oldham, for example — ^bave wanted the perfect art which 
is needed to do justice to their thoughts. Thus Dryden, in his l^es 
on the deatl^of Oldham, asks : 

Q early ripe, to thy abundant store 
What could advancing age have added more P 
^ It might — ^what Nature never gives the young — 

Have taught the numhe^ of thy native tongue : 

But Satire needs not those, and Wit may shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. 

Horace is speaking of the inward conditions that must be satisfied 
before a poetical conception *can be animated with the spark of life. 
What are they ? First of all, res ; the poet must be sure that he has 
something poetical to say. Next, what he has to say must be lecta 
jpotenteTf chosem suitably or according to capacity, — a phrase which, I 
think, has a double meaning. The subject must be treated in accord- 
ance with the powers of the poet, and conformably with what its own 
•nature requires. Poets are often anxious to excel in styles of poetxy 
for which nature has not qualified them. Tennyson, for example, 
constantly attempted the poetical . drama, but never with success. 
Keats and Shelley &iled cofisjocnously whenever they aimed at 
’ Printed in the IfUicUenih August 1896. 
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comic humour. Again, the subject mi2st be treated in the manner 
which its inherent nature and the circumstances of the age demand. 
Paradise Lost, as we have already seen, required epic t^tment ; it 
could not have properly taken a dramatic form, at least in Milton's 
time. On the other hand, when the ^conditions of just conception 
have been satisfied; when the fruitful subject has been selected*; 
when its true poetical character — ^bei^epic, dramatic, or satiric — ^has 
been realised ; when the poet has allowed the subject in all its bear- 
ings to blend and harmonise with his own imagination ; then, as 
Horace says, he will find himself provided, as if by Nature herself, 
with the richness of language and the lucid arrangement of thought 
necessary to give to his conception the appearance of organic life. 

We have i^een that in every just poetical conception there are two 
indispensable elements of life — one individual, one universal. Both 
of these elements must therefore reappear in the form of poetical 
expression in which the poetical conception is given to the world. 
Now the individual element in every great poem is imparted to it 
solely by the genius of the poet. It includes everything relating to 
the treatment of the subject, all that? helps to produce the organic 
“effect ; the just distribution of the m|Ltter, the particular methods of 
diction, the peculiar combinations of metrical movement ; whatever, 
in fiict, constitutes the distinction, the character, the style of the 
work. All this resembles the individuality o£ the human body, and 
indeed the style of every genuine poet may be,compar^ to that total 
effect of personaiity produced by the combination of feature, the ex- 
pression of the countenance, the complexion, the shaj>e, which makes 
each single member of the human race in some respect different 
from eveiy other member of it. To laydown laws •of style for 
poetry is to attempt the impossible. What form^other than that of 
the Divine Comedy could have expressed the univers^ idea contained 
in the subject? Yet what critical analysis could^ever haye arrived 
at the form invented by the genius^ of Dante? In Dante doubtless 
there is a strong lyrical note ; in the epic and dramatic forms of 
poetry, on the contrary, the universal element predominates ; but even 
in these the individual genius of the poet ^11 alufays make itself felt 
by some characteristic ihode of expression. The treatment of a tragic 
subject by Ben Jonson differs from the tr^tment of Shakespeare, and 
Shakespeare’s manper is equally distinguishable from Fletcher’s; 
Pope’s satiric style is unlike Dryden’s, and Byron’s stands apart from 
both. 

We cannot go beyond the simple principle of Horace which says 
that the right form of expression will spring naturally out of a just 
mode of conception. In all that portion of the art of poetry which 
relates to the treatment of the subject, the sole guide of the poet 
must be his own judgment ' the extent of his success in the expression 
of his ideas will be principally determined by the possession of a 
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quality which, as a factor of composition, is not less important than 
imagination and inveutiom 

But while the genius of the individual poet enjoys this large 
freedom, there are certain universal laws of expression, jnoper to the 
art of iwetry, which no individual poet can disregard with impunity ; 
and as to the nature of these I think it is perfectly possible, by the 
inductive method of criticism, to arrive at popitive and certain con- 
clusions. I have said that, in my opinion, poetry necessarily produces 
its effects by means of metrical language. But upon this point there 
is a dispute ; and the question which I am now ^oing to put before 
you for consideration is, Whether metre is necessary for x)oetical ex- 
pression, and, if so, whether this necessity binds the poet to use 
forms of expression which, even apart from metre, are from 

the forms of prose ? 

Now as to the first of these questions very opposite opinions have 
been advanced according to the view which has been taken of the 
nature of poetry ; it has been said, on the one hand, that poetry is 
merely versification, and, on the other, that verse is not necessary for 
poetry. The former opinion *had its advocates as early as the days of 
Aristotle, who^hows us that certain authorities, of whom he does not 
speak without respect, considered that poetry consisted in putting 
words together in a certain order determnaed by the quantity of their 
syllables, one critic going even so far as to say tha£ it would be quite 
easy to mak^ poetry if you were allowed to lengthen or abbreviate 
syllables at will.® Opposed to this opiniomis one equally extreme, but 
recommended by the eminent names of Sir Philip Sidney and Shelley. 
Sidney says, in his Apology for Poetry : 

The greatlst part of poets have apparelled their poetical inventions in that ~ 
numherous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but apparelled, verse 
being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, since there have been many most 
excellent ^oets that have never versified, and now swarm many versifiers that 
need never answer* to the name of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so 
excellently as to give ^ ns effigiem jmti hnperii^ihe portraiture of a just empire 
under the name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him), made therein an absolute heroical 
poem. • 

And Shelley says, iif his Defence of Poetry : 

It is by no means essential that a poet should acCbmmodate his language to the 
traditional form, so that the harmony which is its spirit be observed. The practice 
is indeed convenient and popufarand to be preferred, especially in such composi- 
tion as includes ^luch action : but every great poet must ’inevitably innovate upon 
the example of his predecessors in the exact structure of his peculiar versification. 
The distinction between poets and prose writers is a vulgar error. . . . Plato was 
essentially a poet • . . the truth and splendour of his imagery and^he melody of his 
language are the most intense that it is possible to conceive. . . . Lord Bacon was 
a poet. His language has a sweet and majestic rhythm which satisfies the sense 
no less than the almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect. 

What Aristotle thought on the matter is not quite dear. He 
extends the idea of poetical * imitation ’ so as to include certain com- 
■ Aristotle, Pceties^ xxii. 5. 
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positions in prose ; but his arguin^at is* those who 

think that poetry lies solely in versiicatipn ; he does not attempt to 
prove that metre is not a necessary accompaniment of the higher 
conceptions of poetry.^ This great critic^ therefore, cannot be ranged 
with those who support that extreme opinion, and the arguments of 
Sidney and ShellOy will not stand examination. The fallacy of the 
examples given by each of these critical is, that they do not teke into 
account the different aims of the writers they cite. The end of Xeno- 
phon in the Cyropcedeia was not to please but to ^instruct ; if he pro- 
duced an image plelising to the femcy, it was only by accident. Shelley’s 
reasoning is still more inconsequent. It does not follow, because the 
versification of every great poet innovates on the practice of his pre- 
decessors, that* versification can therefore be dispensed with in poetry. 
Nor does it follow, because the truth and splendour of Plato’s imagery 
are the most intense that it is ^ssible to conceive, that he was 
therefore ‘ essentially a jK>et ; ’ the same might be said of the imagery 
of a great orator ; yet oratory is not poetry. The end of Plato was to 
convince by dialectic, and though for this purpose he may have 
resorted to rhetorical and poetical methods of persuasion, that does 
not take him out of the class ^ philosopher,’ and transplant him into 
the class * poet.’ The most that Sidney and Shelley prove is, what 
every sensible critic would ready to grant without argument, that 
poetry does not li4^ in metrical expression alone^ 

Against the obitefi^ dicta of these two writers, distinguished as 
they are, I put the universal practice of the great masters of the 
art, and I ask. Why have poets alw^ays^ written in metre? The 
answer is, Because the laws of artistic expression oblige them to do 
so. WTien the poet has been inspired from without ki the way 
in which we saw Scott was inspired to conceive the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel — that is to say, when he has found his subject-matter 
in an idea universally striking to the imagination — ^when he has 
received this into his own imagination, and has given it a new and 
beautiful form of life there — then he will seek to ‘express his concep- 
tion through a vehicle of language hairmonising with his own 
feelings and the nature of the subject, and tiiis kihd of language is 
called verse. For example, when Marlowe wishes to represent the 
emotions of Faustus, after he has called up the {Aiantom of Helen of 
Troy, it is plain that some very rapturous form of expression is 
needed to convey an adequate idea of such famous beauty. Marlowe 
rises to the occasion in those ‘ mighty lines ’ of his : 

Was this the fiEbce that launched a thousand ships. 

And humed the topless towers of nium P 

But it is certain that he could only have ventured on the sublime 

* See Aristotle, Poetics, c. i. $-8. A correspondence with Professor Batcher, 
the eminent editor of Aristotle’s Poetics, convinces me that by.^iXol A^o* the philo- 
sopher means compositions in prose, and net, as 1 was at firstinclined to think, metrical 
words nnaccompanied by music. 
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audadty of saying that a &ce Iftuadb and bnined towers by 

escaping from the Utnits of oidinaiy language^ and conveying his 
metaphor through the hanhonidus and ecstatic movements of rhythm 
and metre. Or, to take another instance, Virgil more than once 
describes the passion of the living when visited by the spirits of 
those whom they have loved and lost, and he invented' a metrical 
form of expression for the feeling which he knejir to be so beautiful 
that he used it twice. Expressed in ^prose, the i^sage runs thus : 

* Thrice he there attompted to throw his arms round her neck ; thrice 
embraced in vain, the phantom glided from his gnCtp ; light as the 
empty winds, likest to a fleeting dream.’ There is pathos in this ; 
but now listen to the verses : 

Ter conatiis ibi collo dare bracbia circum, • 

Ter, frustra comprensa, manuB eifugit imago, 

Par levibus ventis volucri^ue simillima somno. 

What infinite longing, what depths of sorrow, are expressed in the 
selection and collocation of the words, and tjtie rhythmical effect of 
the whole passage ! How profound a note of melancholy is struck in 
the monosyllaJ)les with which &ch line opens ! How wonderfully is 
the fading of thf vision symbolised in the dactylic swiftness with « 
which the last line glides to its close ! 

Or, yet once more : you remember^ how Prospero breaks off the 
marriage pageant in thfe Tempest to deal with the conspirators, and 
the splendidly«abrupt transition of feeling with which he reminds 
his audience of the end of all mortal things • • 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-cap*t towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea. all which it inhabit, shall dissolve ; 

Ana, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. • 

I think no critic in his senses would say that the full effect of this 
passage could be given in^prose. 

Nevertheless, though the necessity of metre to poetry w^ould thus 
appew to be proved by reason and by the practice of the greatest 
poets, it has beeo denied by one who was undoubtedly a master in 
the art. , In thejwrell-known preface published with his poems in 1805 
W’ordsworth asserts that the poet is under no obligation to write in 
verse, and that he himself dhly does so on account, partly of the 
additional pleasure afforded by metre, and partly of certain technical 
advantages to be derived from the practice. He defends his theory 
as follows : 

From the tendency of metre to throw a sort of half-consciousness of unsub- 
stantial existence over the whole comp6BitIon, there can be little doubt hut tb%t 
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more pathetic situatioDs and sentimenta^that' la, those that have a greater pro* 
portion of pain connected with themr^may be endured in metrical compositionBi. 
especially in rhyme/ than in prose« « . . This opinion may be illustrated by appeal- 
ing to the reader’s own experience of the reluctance with which he comes to the 
representation of the distressful parts of Clarissa Sarhwe or The Gamester; while 
Shakespeare’s writings in the most pathetic isoenes never act upon us as pathetic 
beyond the bounds of pleasure — on effect which in a much greater degree than 
might be imagined is to be ascribed to small but continual and regular impulses 
of pleasurable surprise from the metrical arrangement. 

I think Wordsworth’s diagnosis of the case is ^clearly wrong. The 
reason why the*‘ harrowing descriptions of Bichardson are simply 
painful, while Shakespeare’s tragic situations are pleasurable, is 
that the imagination shrinks from dwelling on ideas so closely 
imitated frqui realfrobjects as the scenes in ClaHssa Harlmve, but 
contemplates without excess of pain the situation Mn Othello^ for 
example, because the imitation is poetical and ideal. "Prose is used 
by Bichardson because his novel is, as it were, photographic ; metre 
is needed by Shakespeare to make the ideal life of his drama real to 
the imagination. Wordsworth, if I may say so, has put the poetical 
cart before the horse. ^ 

. • It may be admitted, however, that if Wordsworth’s theoretical 
principles of poetical conception were just, he would not only have 
been imder no necessity to write in metre, but he would have been 
wrong to use it at all. He says of his own method : 

The principal object proposed in these poems was to fthoose incidents and situa* 
tions from common iife, and ta relate or describe them throughout, as far as was 
possible, in a selection of language really used by men, and, at the same time, to 
throw over them a certain colouring of the imagination whereby ordinary things 
nhoald be presented to the mind in an unusual aspect ; and fuTther| and above all, 
to make these incidents and situations interesting by tracing in them truly, though 
not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our nature : chiefly as far os regards the 
manner in which we associate ideas in a state of excitement. 

Now, whether this method of composition can or cannot be re- 
garded as falling legitimately within the art oI poetry, it is at least 
certain that it is opposed at all points to the mode of conception 
adopted by the greatest poets of the worlci, as this has been already 
described. It does not involve inspiratipn fiy the universal idea from 
without, and the recreation of the universal idea within, the mind of 
the individual poet. It implies, on the ctf)ntrary, that the inspiration 
proceeds from the poet’s own mind ; that the poet can make even 
common things poetical b/ throwing ‘ over them a certain colouring 
of the imagination ; ’ the process of conception described is one not so 
much of imaginative creation as of imaginative analysis ; and to 
express quasi-scientific truths of this kind the metaphorical forms of 
language peculiar to metrical writing are certainly not required. 

But, more than this, it can be shown that, in endeavouring to put 
the particular conceptions he speaks of into metre, Wordsworth was 
adopting a wrong form of expression. Let me not be misunderstood. 
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Wordsworth, I need hardly s&y, often wrote very nobly in metre ; bnt 
when he did so he did none of those things which, according to his 
own theory of poetry, he ought to have done* For it is quite certain 
that neither in Laodamia, nor in the Ode on Immortality, nor in the 
lines about skating on Windermere in the Prelude, nor in those about 
the ‘ lively Grrecian ’ in the Excursion, nor in those describing the 
Yew Trees of Borrowdale, nor. in the Sonnet on the Dawn on West- 
minster Bridge, nor in that on Liberty, nor in a hundred other places, is 
there anything of that analytical process of conception on which he sets 
so high a value. In all of the examples I have mentioned there is the 
res lecta patenter ; that is to say, an idea of universal interest. This^ - 
universal idea is assimilated with the poet’s imagination, and it is 
expressed in what is universally felt to be a nobl^ and 1)eautiful form 
of words. But sometimes Wordsworth really does work in the way 
which he says is the right way. llie whole conception and construc- 
tion, for example, of the PveL'ivd.e and the Excursion are founded on 
a subject matter which is private to the poet himself, and consists for 
the most part of conversational discourse about external matters 
not of universal interest. Hfere undoubtedly the whole process of 
imagination is^ analytical, and# consequently the forms of expression 
used are, for the most part, prosaic. Take, for example, the following 
lines, which are neither better nor yorst than hundreds, probably 
of thousands, in these? poems : 

• 

* These serious words ^ , 

Closed the preparatory notices • 

That served my Fellow Traveller to beguile 

The walk while we advanced up that wide way. ^ 

• 

Who does not perceive that the man who wrote this was not, at the 
time he wrote it,* in the right mood for poetical expression ? And 
accordingfy, as he chooses to express himself in metre, he often uses 
wrong forms, as, for example, in a passage like this, describing his resi- 
dence in London : * 

At leisure then I viewed from day to day 
The spectacfts within doors, birds and beasts 
Of every nature, and strange jdantstsonvened 
From every clime ; and next those sights that ape 
l^e absolute pfesence of reality, 

Expressing, as in mirror, sea and land, • 

* And what earth is, and what shS has to show : 

1 do not here allude to subtlest craft, 

By means refined attaining purest ends, * 

But imitations, fondly made, in plain 
Confession of man's weakness and his loves. 

» « * * I- , 

Observe that Wordsworth is here working on a subject of his own 
choosing — an ‘ incident and sitniriion from common life —and he is 
trying to make it fit matter for poetry by showing its relation to his 
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own mind, and yet, for all this^ he does^not contrive to preBent his 
thought in what he calls ' a fielectibn of language really used by men/ 
For if he had done this, he would c&ttiply have said : ‘ Eveiy day I was 
accustomed to go to a natural history museum, or a picture gallery, 
in which scenes from nature were exactly imitated ; ’ that is to say, 
he might have expressed in twenty-four words what he actually ex- 
presses in eighty-one. • You see, too, that Wordsworth, as he chooses 
to write in metre on^uch a subject, is, in spite of himself, forced to 
use a kind of poetical diction, which makes his style pedantic and 
obscure. For whal man in real life, wishing to describe what he had 
.,<!een at Kew Gardens, would say that he had ‘ viewed strange plants 
convened from every clime' ? Or who would think it worth while to 
say that the Pflnorama of Niagara was an exhibition that ^ apes the 
absolute presence of reality ’ ? 

I think that what I have said serves to show that the propriety 
of poetical expression is the test and the touchstone of the justice Of 
poetical conception. like all sound principles, Horace’s maxim about 
the right selection of subject is capable of being reversed. Poetry 
lies in the invention of the right metri(!hl form — be it epic, dramatic, 
lyric, or satiric — for the expression of ^ome idea universally interest- 
ing to the imagination. When the form of metrical expression seems 
noiurai— natural,^ that is, to the genius of the poet and the inherent 
nature of the subject — then the subject-matter will have been rightly 
conceived. When, on the other hand, it is found t^ be prosaic, 
obscure, strained, 'or affected, then we may be sure either that the 
subject has not been properly selected, oi* that the individuality of 
the poet has, in the treatment, been indulged out of due proportion 
to the universal nature of the subject. • 

Apply this test of what is natural to metrical expression to any 
composition claiming to be poetically inspired, and you will be able 
to decide whether it fulfils the universal conditions pf poetical life, or 
whether it is one of those phantoms, dOr, as Bacon calls them, idols of 
the imagination, which vanish as soon as the novelty of their appear- 
ance has exhausted its effect. For instance, the American poet, Walt 
Whitman, announces his theme, and asks fcr thd sympathy of the 
reader in these words : * 

Oneself 1 sing, a simple, separate person,* • 

Yet utter the word Democratic, the word En Masse. 

Poets to come, orators, singers, musicians to come, 

Not tCHday is to justify me and answer what 1 am for. 

But you, a new Wod, aiative, athletic, continental, greater than before 
known, 

Arouse ! for you must justify me! 

• • • • • • • • • 

, I am a man who, sauntering along without fully stopping, turns a casual 
look upon you and then avhils his face, 
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Leaving it to you to proTe lnd define it, 

Expecting the main 

Thou, reader, throbbest life, and pride, arid love, the satae ^ 1 : 

Therefore for thee the following chants. 

To this appeal I think the. reader may reply : The subj^ y 
have chosen is certainly an idol of the imagination. if you had 
any tiling of universal interest to^ say about yourself, you could say it 
in a way natural to one of the metres, or metrical movements, esta- 
blished in tlie English language. What you call metre bears precisely 
the same relation to these universal laws of expression, as the 
Mormon Church and tlie religion of Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young bear to the doctrines of Catholic Christendom. 

Again, we have the poetical ideal of the graceful, poet whose 
recent loss we in England have so much cause to deplore. Mr. 
William Morris’s aim in poetry was* to revive the spirit and manner 
of the past in opposition to the spirit of the present. He says, in his 
Earthly Paraddae : 

Of Heaven and Hell I have no powe^to sing ; 

I cannot ease the burden of your fears ; 

Or make quick-coming death a little thing ; 

Or hiing again the pleasures of past years ; * 

Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 

Or hope again for aught that 1 can ^y, 

The idle singpr of an empty day? 

Bat rather when, aweary of your mirth, 

From full hearts, still unsatisfied, ye Agh ; 

And feeling kindly*Unto all the earth, 

Grudge every minute as it passes by, 

]^ade the more mindful that the sweet days die ; 
llemember me a little, then, I pray, 

The idlossiuger of an empty day. 

The heavy trouble, the bewildering care, 

That weigh us down, who live and earn our bread. 

These idle .verses have nS power to bear, 

8o let us sing of names remembered, 

Because they, livii% not, can ne’er be dead, 

Nor long*time tflke their memories away 
From us poor singerg pf an empty day. • 

Of this we must say that ,it is tender, charming, even beautiful, 
and under existihg circumstances peculiarly patjietic ; but still a 
poetical idol. We feel that the form of expression in metre is not 
quite natural ; the artifice is apparent. It bears the same relation to 
the life of poetry that mere Ritualism bears to Religion! The lan- 
guage does not proceed from the source of life that inspired the 
poetry of Chaucer, Mr. Morris’s professed master. Chaucer would 
never have spoken in this morbid way about life, and death, and 
action ; be would never have regarded poetry as an opiate for the 
imagination. His mode of conception was masculine, homorons. 
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dramatic; he drew his inspiratiDn from the life about him, and 
accordingly the metrical forms lie used sprang naturally out of the 
idiom of his time. 

Again, there is an idol of the art of poetry which suggests that 
the source of poetical life is to be found in words rather than in ideas. 
This is of all poetical idols the most seductive, because it presents 
strongly one side of the truth, and because it is recommended by 
many brilliant poetical tonra de fai*ce, Coleridge defined prose to 
be words in the right order, poetry to be the best words in the right 
order. And, doubtless, the mere sound of words has the. power of 
raising imaginative ideas, as we see from Keats’ lines — 

Forlorn ! the very Avord is like a bell, 

* ^0 toll me beck again to my sole self! 

and we know that the word ‘ nevermore * inspired Edgar Poe with 
his remarkable poem, The Raven. But words, apart from things, can, 
as a rule, suggest only fragmentary conceptions of life and nature. 
What can be more delightfully suggestive of coming poetry than the 
opening of Kubla Khan? ® 

* In Xanadu did Kubk Khan , 

A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph> the sacred river, ran 

Through cavbriis measureless to, man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

Butj^as we knoi^, NaturS never provided the completion, nor could 
she have done so, of that wonderfuPfraginent of poetry. Sometimes, 
indeed, a whole poem containing a definite idea may be constructed 
on this principle, and a very fine example is furnished Tby Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Dolores^ where the aim of the poet has, apparently, been to 
group a variety of images round the single central phrase* ‘ Our Lady 
of Pain.’ Many of the stanzas in this poem completely satisfy Cole- 
ridge’s definition of poetry, ‘ the beet words in^tbe right order,’ but, 
on the other hand, as the inspiration proceeds from words rather . 
than ideas, there are many other stanza^ in it which have no poetical 
raison d'&tre, and which diminish the effeci of the whole composition. 
The mode of expression belongs to the art of music rather than to 
the art of poetry. Horace’s rule is inverted: the eloquence and 
order of the metrical arrangement suggest the idea* not the idea the 
verse. I do not say that this method of compositioh is illegitimate ; 
but it must be evident that such inspiration is of the most fortuitous 
kind, and tiiat one might as well attempt to make oneself dream the 
same dream twice over, as to find a regular principle of poetical expres- 
sion in the metrical combination of words and metaphors. 

Few indeed are the metrical compositions that will stand the test 
I propose, few the poems that ansyer perfectly to Spenser’s descrip- 
tion of life in poetry : 
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• TTtie wordfli taught innuinbersfoTtoruni 
Becorded bj the Musesi live for aj« 

But this being so, we may well ask oorselTes the question, Why is 
verse so abundantly produced in our time? Why do we so often 
find men in these days, either using metre like Wordsworth in the 
passages I have cited, where they ought to have expressed them- 
selves in prose, or expressing -themselves in vqrse in a style so &r 
remote from the standard of diction established in society that they 
fail to touch the heart ? 

I think the explanation of this curious pheftomenon is that 
though metre can only properly be used for the expression of^ 
universal ideas, there is in modem society an eccentric or monastic 
principle at work, which leads men to pervert metre ink) .a luxurious 
instrument for the expression of merely private ideas. The metrical 
form of expression is the oldest form of literary language that exists. 
In the early stages of society it is used for two reasons, first because, 
as writing has not been invented, it is the only way of preserving 
memorable thoughts, and secondly because in primitive times what 
may be called the poetical eft* ideal method of conceiving nature 
predominates over the scientific method. Imagination is thep. 
stronger than reason, and the poet is at once the story-teller, the 
theologian, the historian, and the nati^l philosopher of society. As 
society emerges from its infancy more scientific habfts of thought are 
gradually formed ; the art of writing is invented ; and men find the 
means of preserving the records of ordinary observation and expejience 
in prose. Science is eLlwafs withdrawing fresh portions of nature 
from the rule of imagination ; and no one who is animated 1^ a 
scientific piftrpose, and understands how to use language properly, 
thinks any longer of composing a treatise on astronomy or an 
historical parrative in verse. 

Yet, ki spite of these achievements of civilisation and science, it 
would be a vast mistake to suppose that society in its later stages 
can dispense with the poet and the art of metrical composition. 
The deepest life of society is spiritual, ideal, incapable of analysis. 
What binds men to each* other is the memory of a common origin, 
the prospects of a common destiny, common perceptions of what is 
heroic in conduct, common^ instincts as to what is beautiful in art. 
The unimpassicftied language, suitable to law and science, sufSces 
not for the embodiment of these great elementtd ideas. The poet 
alone possesses the art of giving expression to the conceptions of the 
public conscience, and he is as much bound to interpret the higher 
feelings of society in the maturity of its development, as the scald or 
minstrel was bound to act as interpreter for the imagination of the 
primitive tribe. No other defence of the art of poetry is needed than 
this, that, only in imaginative creations, metrically expressed, can 
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Bodety behold the image of its own i^ity, and realise the objects of 
its own existence. 

But since this is so, to pursue any other ideal is Ho speak things 
uoiworthy of Phoebus/ and to misapply the purposes of the art. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that contrary views of the end of 
poetry have asserted themselves in tliis generation. The vulgar idea 
of poetry is, that it is something private, peculiar, and opposed to 
common sense. W6 have been tau^t by the poets themselves that 
the source of poetry lies solely in the mind of the individual poet, 
and that the life.of poetical expression is to be found apart from the 
active life of society. Philosophers have encouraged this belief. 

' John Stuart Mill attempts to draw a sharp distinction between the 
genius of the orator and that of the poet ; the one, he says, speaks to 
be heard, the other to be overheard.® I venture to say that a more 
false description of the life and nature of poetry has never been given 
to the world. At no great epoch of i)oetical production was the art 
of the poet ever entirely separated from that of the orator. Did 
Homer, Pindar, the Grreek tragedians, and Aristophanes not speak 
to be heard? Were the Trouveres, the Troubadours, the Ballad 
Singers, the Elizabethan dramatists, the English satirists of the 
* liestoration and the Revolution, ndt dependent on an audience ? 
There have been, it is true, epochs when the private literary motives 
approved by Mill have prevailed in poetical composition — ^Alexandrian 
periods of literature, when the poet, abandoning the representation 
of the great themes of action and passion,* and sic5k of self-love 
like Malvolio, has indulged himself in^the pleasures of soliloquy. 
But these were also the ages in the history of the world when men 
foi^the sake of life had destroyed the causes of living, when a petty 
materialism had dwarfed their conception of the sublime and the 
heroic, when liberty had perished, and art languished in decay. 

On this subject I propose to speak more fully in my next lecture 
on Poetical Decadence. Meantime the course of otlr argument brings 
me round to a re-statement of the Ikw of poetry, as it is declared by 
Horace, and illustrated in the practice^ of all great classic poets. 
The secret of enduring poetical life lie^ in individualising the 
universal, not in universalising the individual. What is required of 
the poet above all things is right conception — the res lecta potenter of 
Horace — a happy choice of subject matter which^ shall at once 
assimilate readily with the poet’s genius, and shall, in Shakespeare’s 
phrase, ‘show the very age and body of the time his form andi 
pressure.’ ^he poet must be able not only to gauge the extent of 
his own powers, but to divine the necessities of his audience. He 
must realise the nature of the subject-matter which, in his genera- 
tion, most needs expression, and whether it requires to be expressed 
in the epic, dramatic, lyric, or satiric form. When the subject has 

^ J)ii9(frtaiio7U and DUeusHontf i. 71 (1859). 
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been rightly conccsived, then,^ Horace says, it irill instinctively clothe 
itself in the right form of expression, according to i^e laws of the 
art. The poet’s theme being of a universal imture, WcHrdgwor^^ 
was right in demanding that his diction should not be very remote 
from *the real language of men; ’ but as his thought is conveyed 
in verse, the expression of ' bis ideas must accommodate itself 
to the laws of metre, and these exact a diction fSeu: more radically 
distinct, than Wordsworth inlagined, from tlfO forms of prose. As 
to the more particular character of poetic dicWon, everything will 
depend on the individual genius of the poet : the beauties of style 
must be studied in the works of the great classic poets. Shakespeare 
has furnished a thousand examples of poetic diction suitable to tlw 
requirements of the romantic drama ; the style of Paradise Lost, 
peculiar as it is, is exactly appropriate to what f^ope calls the out-of- 
the-world nature of the subject ;• Dryden’s character of Zimri, and 
Pope’s lines on the death of Buckingham, reach the highest level of 
poetic diction in satire ; and, lest I should be thought to depreciate 
the poetry of our own day, let me cite one out of many suitable 
passages from Tennyson’s Injdemoriam, to exemplify the perfection 
of lyrical composition. The lines are those in which the poet is 
describing th§ loss of the individual human life in the total life* of 
nature : ^ 

Unwatcbed, the garden hpuglf shall sway^ 

The*tender blossom flutter down ; 

Unloved, the beech shall gather brown, 

The maple bum itself away. • • 

• • 

Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair, 

Bay round with flames the disk of seed, 

And many a rose-camation feed 
With summer spice the humming air. 

Unloved, by many a sandy bar 
• The brook shall babble down the plain. 

At noon, or when tlie lesser Wain 
Is twisting round the polar; star. 

• 

Upcared for gird the windy grove, 

And flood tjjie haunts of hern and crake. 

Or into silver arrows break * 

The sailing moon in creek^andlcove. 

Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 

And year by year the landscape grow 
Pamiliar to the stmnger’s*child« 

As year by year the labourer tills 
His wonted glebe, and lops the glades ; 

And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle.of the hills. 
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There is bnt one phrase in this pas^ge which I could wish to see 
altei^. ‘ Twisting round the polar star ’ is a mode of expression too 
fancied and particular in my judgment to blend with the chaste 
simplicity of the other images. But with this exception the poetical 
effect is produced by r^idering a general idea into language which 
differs from the <>rdinaiy idiom only in the elegance and refinement 
of the words chosen, and in the perfect propriety with which they 
adapt themselves to ftie movement of the verse. Horace’s principle 
is vindicated in practice; the eloquence and lucid order of the 
versification proven the justice and universality of the thought. 


W. J. COCKTHOPE. 
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III 

It was seven o’clock. Marion Carr w’as a prrtictuaP .woman. She 
lingered for a moment in the dar^ and narrow corridor just to touch 
her hair before a mirror, while a maid waited with her hand on the 
door of the salon to usher the Englishw'oman into the presence of 
the (jnddige Frau. 

‘Mrs. Carr.’ • 

Marion ^bowed to a pretfy girlish presence that had once been 
graceful and pow was veiled Jn voluptuous drapery. The bow was 
alfably returned, but with considerable matronly dignity and not a 
little youthful condescension, and ^th gust a little play about the 
corners of a too complacent mouth. Uttering a few commonplaces, 
Frau Banki^r Stein nnotioned the Englishwoman to a seat, resuming 
her own easy-cliair, and taking up a bale’s sock,* which sh« began 
knitting. * • 

Dead silence ensued. Marion Carr moaned within herself^ then 
took a ‘ h&der ’ into the icy waters of formal dialogue at so many 
marks the hour., 

‘ I assume you understand English, Frau St Frau Bankie^ ? * 

Frau Bankier Stein smiled quickly, as though the question 
amused her \ as, indeed, it did. ^he lifted her well-defined brown 
eyebrows, and still looking down upon her knitting answered : 

‘ Oh, yes ; very well, (Juite well. I learnt English in the pension ; 
there were many*EngliSh girls in the school, and an English teacher 
who lived in the house.’ 

‘ And will you not rejjeat that in English ? ’ 

‘ I do not Speak English,’ was the cold reply, 

‘ But you Vish to learn, I believe ? ’ • 

Frau Bankier pursed her red youthful lips with an expression 
which seemed to imply complete and utter indifference upon the 
point. 

‘ Perhaps you have forgotten much ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no ’ — this was quickly said with a little toss of the head, 
never forget anything ; I have ^ remarkable memory.’ 
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^Certainly those pensioii , not so long ago, Ffau 

BankierA liiere was no flattery kii the wo^^ 

* indeed no. 1 am very young. 1 married when 1 had eighteen 
years. But I was not well taught hi the pension — ^in English subjects 
1 would say. The English teacher was neither a lady nor an educated 
woman. She did not know her own language, and often could not 
spell. I could not learn of her— none of the girls could learn of her. 
The English are bad teachers.* 

' So I am told— in Grennany,* said Marion Carr, dryly. ‘ I think 
I can tell you why, Frau Banlder.* 

‘ Yes ? * Frau Bankier Stein smiled interrogatively and lifted her 
eyes, then glanced at the clock in a casual way. 

‘ Cultivate Englishwomen, Frau Bankier; who have a title to 
teach — in schools — are on the whole too well off in their own country 
to risk banishment to German* schools and pensions of various 
grades, on terms which would barely satisfy the demands of English 
domestic servants.’ 

‘ This is Germany,’ wa^s the frigid reply. ‘ We do not give so 
laige salaries as are given in England.’* 

* I am aware of the fact, Frau Bankier,’ said Marion Carr coolly, 
‘ and if the English language is ofte^ ill taught ami ill spoken in 
certain German educational institutions, the heads of those institu- 
tions have only themselves tcf blame for it. This does not prove 
that the^Inglish are bad teachers, but only that the German heads 
of certain schools and pensions pay badly ; they desird the services 
of cultivated gentlewomen, but are ^unwilling to pay for the same, 
and are then surprised at the result.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein listened with an alert, intelligent expression, 
which seemed to imply absolute non-conviction. In talking with 
this important and complacent little lady, Mariofl Carr was sensible 
of something barring the way to anything like a true aifd feir and 
candid exchange of opinion. She was like a blind wall, raising an 
obstruction without opening or light*. 

And again the conversation lagged, Bankier Stein seemed 

to enjoy the situation and the silence. Her mouth smiled at the 
comers, and she breathed quickly through her mouth. Also she 
knitted industriously, as though she had no other aim in life, and 
looked upon conversation with the Englishwoman ai^a frivolous loss 
of time. • • r 

‘ Then why does she take English lessons ? ’ Marion Carr mused. 
‘Surely she t is inconsistent, and I thought consistency W'as the 
fetich of German minds.’ And, as though to propound the riddle, 
jMarion Carr asked : 

‘ Are you fond of the study of languages, Frau Bankier ? * 

Frau Bankier Stein looked up and smiled, and then down again, 
and knitted rapidly, changing her needles. ‘ Oh, yes, I am not stupid ; 
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they said in the pension that I was quick. 1 speak French quite 
fluently, every day with my husbandL 1 speak also Italian.’ 

^ Have you been in England, may I ask ? ’ 

Frau Bankier Stein looked slightly indignant. . 

* Ob, no,’ she coldly said. I have no inclinatidn to go. But my 
husband has been in America.’ • 

" ‘ There are many Americans in this town.’ 

‘Yes, they are very charming.’ 

‘ The English you find — not quite so charming, I believe.’ Marion 
Carr made the remark with an impersonal air, as she smoothed her 
gloves. 

Frau Bankier Stein ceased smiling for the first time in the un- 
comfortable interview. She gave the Englishwoman a sudden 
rapier-like glance, and was silent for a moment or two. Then she 
‘said with sudden malice ph^epense* and a disagreeable whetting of the 
tongue : 

‘ I dislike the English.’ 

‘ It is a pity — a misfortune for England,’ said Marion Carr, regret- 
fully. • 

‘ You ait? ironic, Mrs. Carr.’ , , 

‘ Really, P^au Bankier, I am sometimes compelled to be. Not a 
day goes by, not a lesson, that it is not jihrust upbn me, in no very 
kindly and generous, spin^, that Germany and tBe German people 
have not only no lovp for England, but a hatred of my country people. 
This, I repeat, is a pity. But — and you .will excuse me for^saying 
«o — England will not break heii heart about it.’ 

‘ 1 am no politician,’ said Prau Bankier, haughtily, 

Marion. Carr could not repress a merry laugh. ‘Neither am I, 
Fmu Bankier. But I am a imtriot, Jind it is not in my nature Jto 
sit still and listen to \inkindly remarks upon my country people. 
You will forgive my plain speaking, but in my daily life and work I 
am constantly attacked by this spirit of— what shall I call it ? — I will 
give it a negative term, and call it a Lack of magnanimity on the part of 
your country people. To-day I have had no less than three different 
arguments, have been forced to stand on the defensive three different 
times, in three different lesSons, on the subject of Germany’s dislike 
for the English people, English manners, and English enterprise. In 
each case my services had^een ostensibly retained for the purpose of 
givings lessou in English grammar,’ 

‘ You ought to have been a man, Mrs. Carr. Surely you have 
missed your calling.’ Frau Bankier spoke with a sneef . 

‘ My calling ! ’ Marion Carr repeated in more softened tones and 
with a startled expression. ‘Oh, no, Frau Bankier, I am all 
woman. . . . Is love of country incompatible with the calling of a 
woman? Is hatred of prejudice, intolerance, injustice, malevolence, 
incompatible with the calling of a woman ? . . . That I have a stronger 
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love of my country than many women, and perhaps a more passionate 
way of showing it, is due to the fact that 1 have had to fight a 
man’s fight in woman’s apparel, and have, known the sickness and 
the longing of the exile.’ 

‘ ]VIany women must suffer emle,’ sa\d Frau Bankier Stein, rumina- 
tively. ‘ There ore many Germans in England.’ 

* Granted, Frau Bankier. But England is — England, and Ger- 
many — Germany. And between both rolls a sea of racial differences 
wider than the German Ocean. England is the land of freedom. 
Germany. . . . quiet obsen^ation and study of the laws and institu- 
tions of other countries have taught me how to estimate the privilege 
of being bom on English soil. And it is this English spirit, Frau 
Bankier, wl^ieh enables me to support at all expatriation in this 
cold unkindly land.* 

Frau Bankier Stein raised hef head and regarded the English- 
woman. 

Marion Carr continued quietly: ‘I am the last woman jn 
the world to obtrude my® opinions upon others, Frau Bankier, but 
there are times when not to assert self would be an act of cowardice. 
•Aaid I must beg you to remember that I am not in your house this 
evening for the purpose of justifying myself, or \indicating my 
country, but for the purpqse of giving an English lesson. . . , Were 
you at the opWa last nighl, Frau 13(5.nkier? Marie Schneider 
sang divinely.’ , 

‘ Oh, no,’ said Frau Bankier Stein, smiling. 

* But you are fond of music ? ’ • • 

t Oh, yes. All Germans love music. But I cannot leave my home 
and young children. I am a Hausfrau. There are no Jlausfraus in 
England, I am told.’ 

Marion Carr made a gesture of impatiencte. ‘ Whoever told you 
so, Frau Bankier, told you what is most untrue. We have innume- 
rable Hausfraus in England . . c. wives and mothers, too, beginning 
with our own beloved Queen, who is a woman Tof brilliant domestic 
virtues first and a sovereign afterwards. • And this is a main reason 
why she not only governs, but lives and »eigns •in the heart of the 
English nation.’ • 

‘ But how can Englishwomen make good wives and mothers ? ’ 
Frau Bankier Steiji inquired. ‘The Englishwomen in this town 
seem to do nothing but play lawn-tennis from mbmicg till evening. 
Have English girls no household duties ? no domestic work ? Do they 
never cook, or do needlework ? And you must own, Mrs. Carr, that 
the same faces are to be seen night after night at the opera.’ 

‘Naturally, Frau Bankier, they come to Germany for music and 
a holiday, and they leave their kitchens and their storerooms behind 
them. It is not the custom for German girls to travel for pleasure. 
Here you are many years behind the English and the Americans. 
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Oerman wives and daughtefs may cook in the kitchen, but they 
may not travel, xnay do little but dance a domestic marionette dance 
all their lives.’ J : 

Marion Carr spoke with more warmth than discretion. Frau 
Bankier Stein looked considerably astonished, and not a little indig- 
nant. She let her hands fall in her lap. * ‘ 

‘ You are very — ^rash, Mrs. JCarr. And you a teacher. Do you 
think it expedient — ^prudent to be so indifferent to your own 
interests ? ’ . 

Alarion Carr smiled proudly. 1 am a woman 4rst and a teacher 
afterwards, Frau Bankier. I do not undertake to gain my end at the 
sacrifice of all independence. I would prefer to starve. And I am 
a teacher only for the time being, and just so long as ^my patience 
holds out. It is a matter of pride with me that I have not yet begged 
or advertised in any one manner for pupils ’ 

‘ I do not think you will get on — in Germany, Mrs. Carr.’ 

‘ I have not the slightest intention of “ getting on ” in Germany, 
Frau Bankier. Success in this country would be failure in the land 
of my birth — failure in my nlbst cherished plans.’ 

Frau Bankier Stein looked^baffled. ^ , 

‘ I do not tiiink I quite understand you, Mrs. Carr.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon. J)o I sjjeak tqp quickly^? I really must 
compliment you on your grasp of the l^nglish language. I have been 
speaking ve^y quickly.’ 

‘ But not too quickly. I understand vary well indeed. But — you 
do not seem to like Genntoy, Mrs. Carr. Why ? ’ 

Frau Bankier Stein spoke with a ruffled expression and knitted 
more slowly as she listened. 

‘ My own experience in Germany Frau Bankier has furnished me 
with soing instructive lessons w^hich 1 admit are destructive of sym- 
pathy, and which can onl}^ te learned when one has settled down 
here and entered into your ways o£ daily life.’ 

Frau Bankier Slein smiled and knitted with renewed zeal. Pre- 
sently she looked up : 

‘You have chndren,*Mrs. Carr?’ 

‘ I had a child once. l£ died.’ • 

* Very sad. I have five children, three boys and tw'o girls; they 
give me muchibo do.’ 

‘ Ybu are fend of children ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes, but I do not spoil them ; they must obey me.’ 

There was a noise in the corridor. • 

^ It is my husband,’ Frau Bankier Stein said. 

And then the door opened, and a good-looking young man entered, 
rather awkwardly and blushing boyishly. 

Frau Bankier Stein shot her husband a look, then bent her eyes 
over her knitting and said laconically, with a toss of the head: 
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f My husband . . « Mrs^ Obit. * ^ /Have you been iu to 
children, Bernhardt ? ^ 

■* Yes, yes/ ■ ■ ; ' ■■#.. 

Herr Bankier Stein stepped lightly over the parquet: as though 
he lived in chronic dread of wakening one of his babesj and stooped 
over his wife, kissing her on either cheek. The two whispered 
together. Marion Cacr looked away. • Then the boy-husband sank 
in a chair, and taking up his wife’s ball of silk began unwinding it. 

‘ You will entangle it, Bernhardt.’ 

• Have you been out to-day ? ’ , 

^ JViarion Carr, with a nervous feeling of expectancy, waited for the 
inevitable, ‘ Oh, no.’ 

It came. . * •* 

‘ Oh, no. But I walked in the garden for an hour. The gardener 
has been digging.’ 

‘ Have the children been well ? ’ 

‘ Oh, yes. Victor has been naughty. I whipped liis tiny fist 
till it was quite red. He h very intelligent. He was good at once. 
He must leani to obey. He is six monflis old.’ 

• • ‘ And Felicitas ? ’ . 

• • 

‘ Is too funny. She lias been talking English to the Fraulein.' 

‘And Karl?’* . 

• • 

‘He has a cold. He played too long in* the garden, and he 
will not wear a hat. I was obliged to punish* him. He had only 
bread pnd water fOr his difiner.’ 

‘ What time is sui)j)er ? ’ ' ' 

rAt eight o’clock. It is that now. Are you hungry ? ’ 

‘ No, but ’ . . . Herr Bankier Stein turned his gaze uJ)on Marion 
Carr, who quickly and somewhat nerv'ously turned eyes full upon 
lYau Bankier Stein. , 

‘ Perhaps Mrs. Carr is hungry.’ • 

Mrs. Carr was not hungry. * t 

And at that moment a serv^ant announced supper. 

Frau Bankier laid down her knitting, 'breathed quickly through 
her mouth, then rose, and with a cold invitation to £he Englishwoman 
passed on into the dining-room, leaving Marion Carr and Herr 
Bankier to follow. ^ 

And the festive meal began. It was a nondescript feast of cold 
meat served in exquisite china, but put on the table \n a haphazard 
W'ay and with table-linen which had seen service before that day. 
Marion Carr*laid her serviette on one side. Frau Bankier Stein 
looked calmly on, then turned her head and said irritably to the maid 
who waited: 

* Bring another serviette.’ 

The meal proceeded, with a mai(i waiting in irresolute fashion, 
with constant spasmodic starts and nervous appeals to the ‘ gnadige 
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I>au.’ There was little conlrlrsatian There were 

intervals of dead silence, with coxmnbial mterludes l^ween husband 
and wife, and longer looks between mistress and ihaki. Marion Garr 
drank her weak lukewarm tea and pursued the advanta^ of thought. 
As yet there had been no ^ psyehdogical ’ moments, |md for this she 
was truly grateful. At that moment, as ill-luck would have it, Marion 
Carr glanced up at Frau Bankier Stein, who, with a show of fatigue, 
pushed her plate away, leaned both arms on the jable, and made an 
tmpardonable noise*with her teeth, utterly unconscious of the fact 
that there was anything Gothic in her manners. 

Marion coloured to the roots of her hair and the boy-husband 
said something to his wife in angry accents. The unmannerly noise 
was repeated this time with a cool stare at the stfangef at the table. 
The situation was now so uncomfortable, that to ease the tension 
Marion Carr plunged into talk with her host. When she liked, 
which was not often, she could talk well. Moreover, she had a fatal 
habit of appearing intensely interested in her interlocutor. Herr 
Bankier Stein appeared grateful for the tiftiely assistance, and began 
to speak of^his exi)erierices fn America, ignoring his wife in the 
conversation. ^When Marion Qarr turned her gaze, she intercepted 
a look from Frau Bankier Stein which startled her. 

Her high cheek bones were crimson, and her expression provok- 
ingly and intentionally rude in the extreme. In another moment, 
with a furious look* at her wondering husband, she pushed back 
her chair, ^ung her serviette on the table,*and made a rush irvto the 
adjoining room, shutting flie tail of her gown in the door. With- 
out a moment’s loss of time, Marion Carr followed the young fury. 

She had* flimg herself i)etulantly down in the depths of a rocking 
chair and had^cyjssed her arms, and w^as swinging one slippered 
foot with,her eyes closed. Maiion Carr apjiroached her, and quietly 
said : ' • • 

* I fear you are ill, Frau Bankier. Can I get you anything? ’ 

There was no response. Herr Bankier Stein was timidly looking 
in at the door in boyish distress and embai’rassment. 

Timidly he approached his wife and whispered in her ear. 

‘ Perhaps — a little water,’ Marion Carr s&ggested. 

He flew into the dining-room and presently returned with a 
glass and a carifife — upsetting the water in his cfumsy eagerness. 

‘ Dfink sorde water,’ he whispered to his wife. 

Frau Bankier Stein opened her eyes and smiled unpleasantly. 

‘ Do drink a little water,’ said Marion Carr. ‘ S^all I ring for 
your maid, Frau Bankier ?’ 

‘ Drink more water,’ said the husband, losing his patience, though 
anything more unlike a fainting woman than Frau Bankier Stein 
at that moment it would have bgen diflBcult to conceive. She looked 
up into her husband’s face, then tent her head and sipped the w^ater. 
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By this time she had apparently come to her senses, and to a sane 
decision of mind — if she had not anived also at the conclusion that 
she had brought ridicule on her husband, and made herself egre- 
giously absurd. She sat upright^— and smiled. 

‘ You are better ? * said the Englishwoman, dryly. 

‘ Oh, yes, the room was too hot. ‘ Will you open one of the windows, 
Bernhardt?’ 

Bernhardt strolled into the dining-room and opened a casement. 

Frau Bankier ^Stein turned with an amiable air of languor to 
Marion Carr, who was still standing. 

‘ You will be tired, Mrs. Carr.’ 

* Yes, I an^ very tired, Frau Bankier. If you are quite recovered, 
and I can do* nothing for you, I will beg leave to retire.’ 

Thankfully Marion Carr withdrew and left the boy-husband and 
the girl-fury together. 

Katharine Blyth. . 
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The most famous of autobiographies is, in one sense of the word, a 
piece of patchwork. Mr. Gibbon wrote the history of the Roman 
Empire, or of its decline and fall„ once. He wrote the history of 
himself, or of his rise and progress, seven times. One of these 
narratives is the merest fragment, so that they are usually called six. 
Gibbon died very suddenly and unexpectedly at the age of fifty-six. 
He had not made up his mind whether h^ w'ould publish his own 
Memoirs in Ijis own lifetime,* though it seems, in spite of some 
natural hesitatiqp on his part, n^st probable that he would have done 
so. After his death his intimate friend, the first Lord Sheffield, 
assisted by his daughter. Miss Holroyd-— ‘ the Maria,^ as Gibbon calls 
her — afterwards Lady Stanley of Alderley, arranged and edited the 
book which has fascinated three generations. It is due to Lord 
Sheffield’s memory to say that he practised no deception oi], the 
public. In his advertisemeift to the first edition of Gibbon’s Miscel- 
laneous Works, dated the 6th of August, 1795, he says : ‘The most 
important j)aft consists of Memoirs of Mr. Gibbon’s Life and Writings, 
a wwk wdiicli he,se^ms to have projected with peculiar solicitude and 
attention, and of which he left six different sketches, all in his ow'n 
handwTiting. . . .• From all of these the following Memoirs have 
been carefully selected and put together.’ It is impossible for any 
one familiar with these old volumes to read the sumptuously complete 
edition of Gibbon's Life and Letters now published by Mr. Murray 
and not be struck by Lo/d Sheffield’s literary skill. Mr. Murray’s 
edition cannot be too highly i^raised. It cofitains hundreds of new 
letters, besides all the seven^ versions of the Life. Mr, John Murray 
has himself performed the useful service of printing and explaining 
some brfef and Rften enigmatical jottings •appended to the Autobio- 
graphy by its author himself. Mr. Rowland Prothero has enriched 
the Letters with a most interesting series of notes, which are alw'ays 
full enough and never too full. The present Lord Sheffield, the 
grandson of Gibbon’s friend, acknowdedges in a modest preface the 
assistance and encouragement he has received from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, to whom, indeed, the appearance of these volumes is really 
due. The whole of the reading public, as well as Ijord Sheffield, are 
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deefdy in Mr. Harrison’s debt. WhatcKrer literary treasures the yem: 
1897 inay have in store, even if tiiiey shoiild include ‘ some precious, 
tender-hearted scroll of pure ’ Baochylides, they will contain nothing 
af profounder interest or more permanent Value than this splendid 
picture of Gibbon painted by himself.- 

Nevertheless, I adhere to my opinion that the first Lord Sheffield 
and his daughter did their work exceedingly well. Lord Sheffield, 
though an active, z^lous, bustling politician, must have been a n^an 
of scholarly taste and trained judgment. It is m^re than interesting 
to see how Gibboh began, and altered, and erased, and began again, 
J^he counterfeit presentment of the person he most admired. But the 
Autobiography as known to the public for nearly a hundred years is 
really his, and its artistic perfection is due to the conscientiousness 
as well as to the ability of the editors. 

* The Maria’s ’ own letters, so recently published, are not at all in 
the Gibbonesque vein. When Mr. Gibbon described them as * incom- 
parable,’ he used the language not of criticism, but of affection. They 
are forcible enough. ‘ It is too hot to swear any more,* she ingenuously 
remarks at the end of one of them, wWeh was not, however, addressed 
•to the historian. They abound in v^our and in high spirits, which 
are the most enviable if the least interesting of *human charac- 
teristics. But fheir chief value is in their sketches of < Gib,* and 
they should be read, irreverent as they are, ii> connexion with these 
volumes. * Mr. G.,’ as in unconscious anticipation of another hero 
and another age she sometimes writes, was very much home in 
Sheffield Place. He liked to be atone ^ith the family. He hated 
coqntry visitors and country dinner-parties, and tlie business or 
amusements of a country gentleman’s life. ‘ I detest your races, I 
abhor^ your assizes,* he wrote to Lord Sheffield.^ He was a sworn 
enemy to exercise, and when bis hat was removed he did^not miss it 
for a week. If he was not reading, he liked to sit ip an arm-chair and 
talk, while Lady Sheffield listened,, and Maria yawned or informed 
Miss Firth in a confidential note that she was a*‘ D. of a cat.* 

Mr. Gibbon was much interested in his antecedents, if I may for 
once use that word in its proper sense. • He Wanted to know all 
about everyone who had been directly or indirectly concerned in 
bringing him into the world. He would gladly have been richer, and 
few men valued money more. But it was a satisfaction to him to 
think that the fortune which might have been his had been swallowed 
up in no less conspicuous a misfortune than the South Sea Bubble. 
He rejoiced* in an ancestor who had been Bluemantle Poursuivant, 
and even studied the principles of heraldry, which Mr. Lowe used to 
say was the only branch of knowledge not worth studying. The 
seventh and by far the briefest of the Autobiographical Sketches 
contains two famous genealogical passages, one of which appears in the 
History, and would have immortalised Fielding if Fielding bad not 
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ixmnortaliG^ himself. :Svei!yb<xly 

* The successors of Charles the FUS&l may brethren 

of England, but the romance of Tam Jones, picture 

of human manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the 
Imperial Eagle of the House of Austria.’ It is a real Mtimph of 
rhetoric to have surrounded with so grandiose a setting so homely 
a name. Equally familiar is another passage in the same 
sketch and almost in the same paragraph: ‘Tl^e nobility of the 
Spencers has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of 
Marlborough ; but I exhort them to consider the Fakry Queen as the 
most precious jewel of their coronet.’ It does not, however, appear^ 
that Gibbon mocked ‘at the claims of long descent,’ even when 
they failed to include a novelist or an epic poet. •He ^as proud of 
his real or supposed connexion with ^Lord Saye and Sele, the victim 
of Jack Cade, ‘ a patron and a martyr of learning.’ But if the 
Shakespearean holder of that most picturesque title had been neither 
a martyr nor a patron, I think he would still have found a place in the 
Autobiography. Mr. Gibbon was fond of playing at the philosopher 
with human weaknesses. He cftlls a coat of arms the most useless of 
all coats, and he^emphatically asserts his right to use one. He might . 
be suspected of trifling if he ever trifled with so solemn a subject as 
himself. Even his ancestry is not sacred^to the sfiafts of his wit. 

‘ Our alliances by marriage,’ he says in a passage of the Autobiography 
suppressed by .the sensitive delicacy of Miss Firth’s correspondent, 

‘ our alliances by marriage it is not disgraceful to mention. . . . ^The 
Memfiovrs of the Count de Gfavir/loid, a lii\ ourite book of every man 
and woman of taste, immortalise the Whetnalls or Whitnells ^of 
Peckham: “fe blanche Whitnell et le triste Peckham.” But the 
insipid charms of ^he lady and the dreary solitude of the mansion 
were sometjmes enlivened by Hamilton and love, and had not our 
alliance* preceded marriage, I should be less confident of my 
descent from the Whetnalls of PecWiam.’ There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Gibbon liked to consider himself, in tlie technical or heraldic 
sense of the term, a gentleman. Macaulay held the sound and 
wholesome doctrine* that •anr^ connexion with English history w^as 
better than none. His illustrious predecessor Vent further, and loved 
his pedigree for his own sake. Family pride cannot be justified by 
reason, and the Ifabitual display of it is aft intolerable nuisarice. But 
it has onS practidkl advantage. It is a safeguard, for want of a better, 
against that abject prostration of intellect before rank which is one 
of the most painful and degrading si)ectacles that society* affords. 

Gibbon must have been one of the oddest boys tW ever were 
seen, if indeed he ever was a boy. The sole survivor of a large and 
sickly progeny, his childhood was one round of diseases, and of 
remedies compared with which tbp diseases must have been almost 
agreeable. His mother died when he was very young, be did not 
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on with his father, he was miMtablfi at Westminster, and his aunt, 
Mrs* Porten, who may be said to have saved his life, was the only 
friend of his infancy. His contenipt for ‘ the trite and lavish praise 
of the happiness of our boyish years Ms not therefore surprising. 
But Lord Sheffield or ‘ the JVlaria ’ need not have cut out the quaint 
and characteristic remark, * The Dynasties of Assyria and Egypt were 
my top and cricket-ball.’ Nor is it easy to understand why the 
Marian pencil should have been drawn through this noble panegyric : 
* Freedom is the first wish of our heart ; freedom is the first blessing 
of our nature ; &nd, unless we bind ourselves with the voluntary 
,,chains of interest or passion, we advance in freedom as we advance 
in years.’ The freedom which IVIr. Gibbon extolled, or at least the 
freedom whifth he^ supported, was of a peculiar and limited type. 
It was the freedom of a few highly intelligent and cultivated persons 
to express themselves as they pleased about the prejudices or convic- 
tions of their neighbours. This is no doubt an essential part of 
freedom. But it is not the whole. Nor is it that which appeals 
most strongly to the masses of mankind. For the masses indeed, as 
we understand them, Mr. Gibbon cared little or nothing. Except so far 
• as they supplied him with honest valets and cleanly housemaids, they 
were all included in the odious term ‘ mob.’ He would not have per- 
secuted them. THe was all for telling them to go to the devil in their 
own way. He never came in contact with ihem, except when he 
served in the Militia, and then he messed with the officers. Both 
the constituencies he represented in the House of Commons, Liskeard 
and Lymington, were pocket boroughs."* On the 7th of December, 
17,63, he WTote to his stepmother: ‘ I was very glad to hear of my 
friend [sic] Wilkes’s deserved chastisement, and if the ‘law could not 
punish him, Mr. Alartin could.’ Considering that Martin, whom 
Wilkes never injured, had deliberately provoked Wilkes to a duel after 
shooting at a mark for weeks, and that if Wilkep had been killed, 
instead of badly W’ounded, Martin would have been morally as well 
as legally guilty of murder, this is one of the strangest expressions 
of friendship on record. Gibbon’s hatred and dread of the French 
Revolution, which menaced his repose at Lausanfle, knew no bounds ; 
and the most unpleasaftt passage in his Autobiography is the one in 
which he suggests that Dr. Priestley’s ‘ trumpet of sedition ’ should 
be silenced by the civil magistrate. MA Bagehot drily observes that 
Gibbon felt himself to be one of those persons whom the *>populace 
always murdered. He said, however, at the time of Lord George 
Gordon’s riiSt, that he did not think he was obnoxious to the people. 
It was the people who were obnoxious to him. He voted steadily for 
the American war. 

Lord Sheffield’s or Miss Holroyd’s omissions have an historic in- 
terest of their own. One of them curiously attests the fame of Adam 
Smith. Mr. Gibbon, in citing the testimony of that distinguished 
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man to the deplorable conditioia of Oxfordt calls him a philosopher. 
This was not good enough for Lord Sheffield, who substituted ‘.a 
master of moral and political wisdom.’ Gibbon ^ded himself upon 
not being disgusted by ‘ the pedantry of Grotius or the prolixity of 
Puffeiidorf.’ Lord Sheffield would not suffer the name of Gibbon to 
be associated with such shocking opinions as that *Puffendorf was 
prolix and Grotius pedantic. It was more reasonable in an editor and 
more pious in a friend to expurgate Gibbon’s account of his second 
visit to I^usanne, which was paid in 1763. ‘The habits of the 
militia/ says the hfstorian, ‘and the example of .my countrymen 
betrayed me into some riotous acts of intemperance, and before my 
departure I had deservedly forfeited the public opinion which hadT 
been acquired by the virtues of my better dayf.’ TJhis sentence 
exhibits Gibbon in a new light. The future author of 'the Decline 
uiul Fall drunk and disorderly is* a subject which only the brush 
of Hogarth, who survived till 1764, could have adequately portrayed. 
Perhaps no man throughout his life had more perfect self-control 
than Gibbon, and I cannot help suspecting^him of a design to show 
the people of Lausanne that h© could get drunk as well as the worst 
of them. It was probably the last time. Moral scruples had never 
much weight with him ; but drink interfered with study, and drink 
had to give w^ay. When he first went to Lausanne, dulness drove 
him to the gambling table. But he lost his money, and his aunt 
would not send liim any more, and it was disagreeable to be without 
money, and so he left off gambling. The letter to M^s. Porten, which 
did not melt her hard heart* is tljus pleasantly endorsed by his step- 
mother, or ‘ mother-in-law,’ as she calls herself. ‘ Please remember 
that this letter was not addressed to his mother-in-law, but his adnt, 
an old cat as she was to refuse his request.’ But the old cat knew • 
what she was aboht, and so did her nephew. Tlie discipline was 
salutary aild effectual. It is difficult to read of Gibbon in his teens, 
or even in his twenties, without being reminded of that masterly 
creation, the ‘ Wise ¥outh Adrian ’ in The Oi'deal of Richard FevereL 
On the point of his health Gibbon show^ed an indifference which was 
positively sublime.. In ljf61, when he was twenty-four, he consulted 
Mr. Ca3sar Hawkins, afterwards Sir Csesar, Hawkins, the eminent 
surgeon, about some rather bad symptoms. Hawkins took a serious 
view of the case* and told him to come again. The next time he 
consulted a surgeon was in November 1793, and in January 1794 he 
died. But in the meanwhile he had written his History and enjoyed 
his life. When, in 1783, he found that the distractioiwi of London 
society, which he thoroughly enjoyed, were impeding the progress of 
his book, he turned his back on London, and buried himself with 
Beyverdun at Lausanne. He amused himself with fine ladies, and 
liked to be treated as a dangerous man. His comical indignation 
with M. Necker for treating him*a8 harmless and leaving him alone 
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Madiune Necker was only half assmnedv But for all 

Ibe Su of his aoqtu^ttiui^ put together-Haod some cf th^ 
were very fine — he did not care ene rap of his snufif-boz. He knew 
what they were worth, he knew what he was worth, and he governed 
himself accordingly. One of his ^favourites was Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, once s& famous in the flesh, now so celebrated on canvas, who 
became at last the JDuchess of Devonshire. It was of her Mr. Gibbon 
said that if she were to beckon the Lord Chancellor from the woolsack 
in full view of the public he would be compelled to follow her. To 
her &ce, so he tells us, he called her Bess. Bebind her back he called 
her a * bewitching animal,’ and with this elegantly murderous label 
* he consigned her to her appropriate niche in some odd comer of his 
mind. • ^ 

But fine ladies were not the only persons to whom Mr. Gibbon 
was indifferent. For his mother he could not be expected to feel 
much fondness. Some reflections on the death of his father were 
kindly omitted by I^ord Sheffield. ‘ The tears of a son,’ says the 
filial chronicler, ‘ are seldom lasting.’ ‘ Few, perhaps,’ he adds, ‘ are 
the children who, after the expiration of some months or years, would 
sincerely rejoice in the resurrection of their parents.’ This is cynicism 
in the literal meaning of the word. * It resembles rafther the natural 
shamelessness V)f the djg than the acquired indifference of the 
philosopher. Mr. Gibbon senior was certaiply not a model father. 
He did not act wisely in sending his son to Qxford at fourteen, nor, 
in spite of consequences, b© could not have foreseen, in 'sending him at 
fifteen to Switzerland. He seems, to have been rather cantankerous, 
and he spent a good deal of money which Mr. Gibbon junior would 
much rather have handled himself. But a father’s gr^ve is an odd 
receptacle for bad imitations of I^a Rochefoucauld. Most of the few 
letters in these volumes were addressed to this imiamented parent’s 
second wife, bom Dorothea Patton. She was devotedly' attached to 
her stepson, and he professed the most affectionate regard for her. 
But she had a jointure of three hundred a year charged upon his 
estate, and he occasionally betrays in his letters to Lord SheflBeld 
some anxiety to know how long she was lijcely to need it. She sur- 
vived this anxious inquirer, and their friendly relations were only 
interrupted by his death. But the one blessing which her stepson 
did not ‘desire for her was longevity. The othei^ obstacle to Mr. 
Gibbon’s possessing that opulence of which Madami^ Necker declared 
him to be an adoratmr zUi was treated in a much more summary 
maimer. ‘"Aunt Hester,’ or the ‘ Northamptonshire Saint,’ was the 
favourite butt of Mr. G.’s sarcastic raillery. . He could not away with 
her, and he did not conceal his impatience for adding her incom® to 
his own. His inquiries after her health were frequent without being 
affectionate. He desired to be informed from a sure source without 
noise or scandal of her ‘ decline and fell.’ He charged her with revers- 
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ing the proper relations hetwetn nephews attempting 

to borrow money from Mm. He 1^^ retired to 

the house, *he durst not say W the arms/ of author of 

the Serious OalL He accused her of an inoousisteut reluctance to 
begin chanting hallelujahs in Heaven. But alx’ut his feelings for 
this lady there was no disguise. He did not make heft continued ex- 
istence the topic of felicitations^to hdrself and of regrets to others. 
She had the decency to die before him. 

Mr. Gibbon was never rich and never poor. He realised, though 
it is to be feared thaf he never uttered the prayer o£ Agar, ‘ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food convenient for me, lest 
I be full and deny Thee, and say, who is the Lord ? or lest I be pooiT 
and steal, and take the name of m}^ God in vain.’ He never had 
any profession, though for three years, from 1779 to 17S2, he drew 
a. substantial salary as a Lord of Tnede. A foreigner might pause to 
observe that Mr. Gibbon was not a lord, and knew nothing of trade. An 
Englishman will rather be astonished that an anomaly, so thoroughly 
English, should, through the economic zeal^of Mr. Burke, have been 
abolished more than a centu^r ago. Mr. Gibbon accepted, with 
fortitude, the loss of an office which no successor could enjoy, and in ^ 
1783 retired to Lausanne. HeVas an epicure as well m an Epi- 
curean, and never affected to despise the pleasures ofcthe table. His 
theory of the merits of the middle state, now published for the first 
time, is extremely interesting, and would have aroused the furious 
antagonism of*Dr. Johnson. ‘ Few works of merit and importance 
have been executed either iji a girret or in a palace. A gentl^an 
XK>ssessed of leisure and indeix^ndence, of books and talents, may be 
encouraged to write by the distant prospect of honour and rewafid ; 
but wretched is the author, and wretched will be the work where 
daily diligence is ‘stimulated by daily hunger.’ Gibbon did not 
seriously thii^ that the work of .Tohnson, of Goldsmith, or of Porson, 
to take tKree of lus own contemporaries, w^as wretched. He knew 
that Marcus Aurelius* was an emperor in name as Julius Csesar had 
been in fact, and that Epictetus like Plautus was a slave. He could 
have cited scores of .exceptions to his own rule. But perhaps there 
is no rule. Certainly no rule*will account for.Gibbon himself.. Not 
even that colossal intellect, allied with that gigantic industry, can 
prevent the design and completion of the Declinfie and Fall within a 
quarter of a cenj;ury from being the eighth wotfder of the world. 
Gibbon had little education except what he gave himself. No 
Oxford man, and no Old Westminster, owxd less to Westminster or 
to Oxford. The ‘ monks of Oxford,’ steeped in * port and prejudice,’ 
took no notice of him until he was received into the Church of Borne, 
and then washed their hands of him. He was his own teacher and 
his oam pupil, which seems to have doubled the power of his extra- 
ordinary mind. ^ Such as I am,’ he wrote, and Lord Sheffield sux>- 
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pressed, Tsuch as I am, in gemqis or |earaixig or manners, I owe my 
creation to Lausanne ; it in timt school that the statue was dis- 
covered in the block of marble ; e.nd my own religious folly, my 
father’s blind resolution, produced the effects of the most deliterate 
wisdom.’ Sainte-Beuve, the prince of modern critics, pronounces the 
impartial judgment that Gribbon’s tdo early and complete familiarity 
with the French language corrupted the idiomatic purity of his 
English. Mr. Gibbon’s first book, aii essay on the Study of Literature, 
was written in French, and he had actually begun a French History 
of Switzerland, when David Hume, who hated and despised England 
with the grotesque intensity of a Gallicised Scot, judiciously advised 
^ him to adopt in future the lingo of the barbarians. The Gallicisms 
gradually, though never perhaps completely, disappeared from 
Gibbon’s Writing* and they cannot be said to have permanently 
injured his style. But there is. some truth in his own statement that 
at Lausanne he ceased to be an Englishman. Nor did the Hampshire 
Militia and the House of Commons ever quite restore or impart the 
national character. He remained a citizen of the world, bilingual, 
unprejudiced, or at feast prejudiced only against professions of 
patriotism. There is no affectation m his statement that the militia 
' as well as Parliament taught him^valuable lessons^ It was a real 
training that ipilitiamen had in those days. Mr. Gibbon did not 
much like it, cOr, to us^ hisi own more accurate expression, he felt 
heartily glad when it was over. But throughout his life he was a, 
thorough scholar. On the surface a man of •pleasure and fashion, he 
never wasted tis time.“ A voracious, omnivorous, incessant reader, 
he did not seek instruction only from books. There was something 
to be learnt by drilling in Hampshire, and he learned it. He acquired 
a knowledge of military terms and of local adminisfration. There 
was much to be learnt in the House of Commons,, and he learned it. 
He saw how the British Constitution, ‘ the thing ’ as (Jobbett after- 
wards called it, actually worked, and Blackstonej whom he diligently 
studied, could not teach hfm that. He never spoke, probably 
because he was afraid of not sjjeaking so well as some of his inferiors. 
But he listened, and he assured the world that Burke’s speeches were 
reported as they had been delivered,^by which '’he meant that they 
were delivered as they had been composed. His politics were in- 
definite, and in truth he cared very Ijttle about them. He called 
himself a Whig* He usually, though not always, voted with the 
Tories. He delighted in Lord North’s good humotir and 'ready wit.‘ 
He paid a^noble tribute to the personal character of Charles Fox. 
For himself, he only asked of Parliament and people what Diogenes 
asked of Alexander, that they would stand but of his light. 

It was at Lausanne, as all the world has heard, that Gibbon 

* * The noble Lord is even now slumbering on the rains of the Constitution.’ * 1 
wish to God I was.’ ^ 
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finished his History, and toolj that famous walk under the aoaei^ 
which he himself has described with such rare and moving simplicity. 
It was also at Lausanne, many years earlier, that he met Mademoiselle 
Curchod, who became Madame Necker. Their brief engagement 
was not a time of unalloyed bliss, and the assistance of no less a per- 
sonage than Rousseau was invoked to mediate between the padiies. 
But the author of La Nonmile Heloiae was unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of le nouveau Abelardl He thought MTr. Gibbon too cold- 
blooded a young man for his taste, or for the lady’s happiness. In 
affairs of the heart Jean Jacques wast a good judgg. Mr. Gibbon’s 
subsequent praise of Maflemoieelle Curchod’s virtuous pride in poverty 
and Madame Necker’s graceful dignity in high station is thO' 
language of a philosopher and a gentleman. But it js as cold as 
Cadenus and ^'anessa, which is as cold as a stone. MadAme Necker 
sometimes amused herself in later*life by teasing her tepid suitor. 
But wdth truly feminine benevolence she advised him, as he could 
not marry her, on no account to marry anybody" else. Within the 
small circle of the very few people for wdiom he really cared Mr. 
Gibbon w^as the W’armest and truest of friends. There are few 
morsels of English literature more pleasant to read than his letters 
to Lady Sheffield, w'hom, as he says, he loved like a sister for’ 
tw^enty years. When he beard of her death in U93, he did not 
hesitate for a moment. He had projected* a visit to Sheffield Place, 
which he might or mi^t not have paid. He w^as perfectly comfort- 
able in his house at Lausanne, and he had satisfied himself that the 
French, with or without breeches, were not coming to annoy liim. 
He was obese, and physicjilly indolent, and shrank from exertion. 
But he felt that his proper place w^as by the side of Lord Shefficfld. 
The only consolation in such circumstances, he said, was to be found 
in the sustaining- presence of a real friend, and lie setoff for England 
at once. Ten years earlier he had left London for Lausanne at the 
invitation*of his fWend Deyverdun, with whom he lived in unbroken 
intimacy till Deyverdun’s death. • A*passionless nature Mr. Gibbon 
may have had, but it must have been also a singularly amiable one. 

* I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy on the recovery of 
my freedom, and perhaps the«establishment qf my fame.’ Through- 
out his life Gibbon thoroughly understood his own position. As a 
man of letters he had no vijlgar vanity. But his self-reliance and 
self-confidence were never disturbed. No such work as the Decline 
and Fall, if indeed there be such another, w'as ever more com- 
pletely due to one imperial mind. ‘ Not a sheet has b^en seen by 
any human eyes except those of the author and the printer.’ Half 
the History was composed in London, and the other half in 
Switzerland. But alike in ‘ the winter hurry of society and 
Parliament’ and in ‘the comforts and beauties of Lausanne’ 
the historian serenely kept the • even tenour of his way. Most 
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of his critics he justly despised^ €amplim8ntSy with a few excep- 
tions, poured off him like water off a duck^s back. He welcomed 
the praise of Porson, despite its * reasonable admixture of acid/ 
because he appreciated the Value of Porson’s opinion. He prized the 
compliment of Sheridan to his ‘ luudnous page/ because it was paid 
him ' in the presence of the British nation ’ at the trial of Warren 
Hastings.* But ^hen the public, discovered his merits, he con- 
gratulated the public, and he scarcely pretended to doubt the finality 
of his work, "^ery few of his letters allude to his historical 
researches. He was a solitary and an uncommunicative worker. 
Most of his acquaintances in London were indeed about as 
capable of understanding what he was at as His Boyal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester, who greeted the second volume of the History 
as ‘ another damned thick square book,’ and accosted the author with : 
‘ Scribble, scribble, scribble, eh , Mr. Gibbon ? ’ The Duke of Gloucester, 
however, was a Solon or a Solomon compared with Horace Walpole, 
who, like the arrant dunce and coxcomb that he was, expressed to 
the historian his regret that so clever a man should write on so dull 
a subject. Appreciation of the Bediiie and Fall was not to be ex- 
..pected from Walpole. One might as well look for grfCpes from thorns 
or figs from thistles. But if he ha3 been able to play with decency 
even his own poor part, as a parasitej)f letters, he would have felt 
that that was dot the sort of*thing^to say. It is difficult to suppose 
that Gibbon was quite sincere when he repudiated the presumption 
of claiming a place, along w|th Hume and Bobertsofi, in the trium- 
virate of British historians. Itobortsoi^is entitled to the most futile 
of all commendations. He ought jto^be read. But if Hume’s fame 
rested upon his History of Eni/land, as, of course, i^ does not, he 
would never be mentioned in the same breath with Gibbon. M. Guizot, 
as is well known, read Gibbon three times with "very different im- 
pressions. After the first perusal, which must have been a hurried 
one, he thought his author ^brilliant but superficial. After the 
second his verdict was ‘ Sound in principle, but weak in detail.’ The 
third left him with little but admiration to express. Considering 
the extent of M. Guizot’s own historicak knowledge and the rigid 
orthodoxy of his religious opinions, this is a striking testimonial. 
Macaulay never, so far as my memory serves me, bestows a word 
of praise upon his illustrious predecessor. Among^historians he put 
Thucydides first and all .the others nowhere. ‘TJie rest^one may 
hope to rival : him never.’ Thucydides is, indeed, unsuipassed and 
unsurpass^le. But between him and Gibbon there is no common 
gtound of comparison. You cannot, as tb§ old saying is, add four 
pounds of butter to four o’clock. Thucydides wrote the account 

* Mr. Frasor Rae in his invaluable biography haa disposed of the absurd story that 
Sheridan said, or said he said, * voluminous.’ A voluminous page 1 Gibbon, in obvious 
reference to this anecdote, explained by Mr. Bae, speaks of his * voluminous pages ’ 
in the plural. 
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of a wax between two Greek Stlitefl, in which he im personally con- 
cerned. That he enriched his nttiatiire w^^^ a nia^uline eloquence 
and a ripe knowledge of human affidrs is not to the purpose. Such 
a work cannot be compared, cannot with any useful result be even 
contrasted, with the fall of an empre related a thousand years after 
it fell. Gibbon’s History has never been rivalled. Nor, in spite of 
Lord Acton’s grand project, is it ever likely to be.^ 

Lord Sheffield survived Gibbon twenty-seven ^ears, so that he 
had plenty of time for dealing with the historian’s letters. He dealt 
with them freely. Out of five he made one, and thdire is a curious, 
though not very important, instance in which he deliberately omitt^ ^ 
a negative. His choice of letters and passages for publication, or his 
daughter’s, as it may have been, s^howed considemble Qelicacy and 
tact. But still he patched as well as excised, and now, for the hrst 
time, we see Gibbon as he was in private life. The Autobiography, 
delightful as it is, is austere and formal when set beside the Letters. 
Gibbon himself, in a doubtful compliment, has described Goldoni’s 
Memoirs as more dramatic than his Plays. • Benvenuto Cellini and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury are so dramatic that they can hardly be 
called veracious. Gibbon’s most^ormidable rivals as autobiographers,* 
at all events in his own century, would have been Lord Shelburne 
and the Rev. I^wrence Sterne. I dare to add the name of Robert 
Lowe, whom it would be affectation to call Lord Sherbrooke. But 
their remains, alas ! are fr’agments which provoke our interest only to 
mock our curiosity. Gibbon’s Autobiography, therefore, holds, its 
place, and the Letters show that though elaborate it is honest. Mr. 
Gibbon did not shrink in correspondence from expressing his rqfil 
opinions because they failed to coincide with those of ordinary men. 
His reflections upon Venice are perhaps the strangest ever suggested 
by the Queen of the Sea. ‘ Of all the towns in ItaFy,’ he writes to 
Mrs. Gibbon'on the p2nd of April, 1765, ‘ I am the least satisfied with 
Venice. Objects which are only^ singular without being pleasing 
produce a momentary’ surprise which soon gives way to satiety and 
disgust. Old and, in general, ill-built houses, ruined pictures, and 
stinking ditches, dignified with the pompous denomination of canals, 
a fine bridge spoilt by two rows* of houses upon'^it, and a large square 
decorated with the worst architecture I ever yet saw,’ &c. Such was 
Venice to Mr. Gibbon, and pefhaps to no other man since the founda- 
tion of tha Republic. But if he was blind to the art and architecture 
of Venice, he could appreciate the society of Paris, and what he says 
on that subject has not lost its interest to-day. Mndeei, Madam,’ 
he wrote to the same correspondent on the 12th of February, 1763^ 

‘ we may say what we please of the frivolity of the French, but I do 
assure you that in a fortnight passed at Paris 1 have heard more con- 
versation worth remembering, and seen more men of letters among 
the people of fashion, than I had done in two or three winters in 
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London/ Madame de Stael said that a serious Frenchman waathe 
best thing in the world, and most Frenchmen have always been 
serious. It might have been thought that of all Frenchmen Gibbon 
would liave had most syra^thy with Voltaire. But it was not so. 
On the contivTy, he rather disliked him, thought him an overrated 
author, and laughed at his histrionic performances. ‘ He appeared 
to me now [the 6th of August, 1763] a very ranting, unnatural per- 
former. Perhaps, indeed, as I was come from Paris, I rather judged 
him by an unfair comparison than by his independent value. Perhaps, 
too, I was too much struck with the ridiculous figure of Voltaire at 
seventy, acting a Tartar conqueror with a hollow, broken voice, and 
making lo^e to a very ugly niece of about fifty.’ 

Mr. Gibbon was returned to the House of Commons as mettiber 
for Liskeard at the General Election of 1774. He lost his seat at 
the dissolution of that Parliament in 1780. He had differed with 
his ‘cousin Mr. Eliot on some points, and, as he put it, the electors of 
Liskeard were commonly of the same opinion as Mr. Eliot. Perhaps 
the nature of a pocket borough has never been more accurately 
defined. The new letters are sefdom political. But there is a 
concise and not uninteresting refeience to the debate on the Address 
iuBecember lt774, when Lord John Cavendish’s Amendment callingfor 
further information on Amqfican affairs was n^jected by an enormous 
majority. ‘ Burke was a water-mill of words and images ; Barre, an 
actor equal to Garrick ; Wedderboume [mV] artfuhand able.’ Mr. 
Gibbon differed froni‘ the rest of the world in considering himself 
honoured by the frietidship of IVTr. Wedderburne, afterwards I^ord 
Loughborough and Lord Chancellor, at whose house in Hampstead 
he attended his last dinner-party. George theThirtfand Junius did 
not often agree. But Junius said there was §opfi^thing about Mr. 
Wedderbume which even treachery could not trust, ^.nd the King 
called Lord I..ough borough the biggest scoundrel in his dominions. 

Gibbon’s .TiCtters may be'said to derive more interest from liim 
than he derives from them. Tliey haA^e not the audacious fun and 
commanding force of Byron’s, the full-blooded eloquence of Bums’s, 
the manly simplicity of Cowper’s, the ptofounS humour and pathos 
of Carlyle’s. They are without the radiant geniality of Macaulay’s. 
They do not touch the liigh literary water-mark of Gray’s. They 
express the mundane sentiments of an earthly ^ge, in love, if the 
phrase may be pardoned, with peace and wealth. The seferet of the 
charm w[iich most of them undoubtedly have is that they reveal 
the inner homely side of the richest and most massive intellect which 
the eighteenth century produced. Gibbon was an indefatigable 
student, and so far as he could rise to enthusiasm, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Cicero. Perhaps the rather monotonous flow of the 
Ciceronian rhythm is too evident in his prose. It is curious that 
another great writer, who belonged as much to the nineteenth 
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century as Gibbon to the eighteenth, should have acknowledged >is 
obligations to the same source, ‘ As to patterns for imitation/ said 
Cardinal Newman, * the only master of style I have ever had (which 
is strange considering the differraces of the languages) is Cicero^ 
I think I owe a great deal to him^ and, as far as I know, to no one 
else/ But’ whereas Newman, who cultivated the vefnacular, and 
liked to be familiar, must have meant by Cicero^ the Epistdce ad 
Familiares, Gibbon, who wrote in full dress, and liked to be fine, 
was thinking of the Be Semctute and the T)e Arnidtia. Some of 
Gibbon’s letters, especially those for the yeai s 1768 and 769, deal with 
that worst kind of trifling* called business, and may be skipped with 
much advantage. Of the others there is scarcely one which will not 
repay perusal. They come indeed only from the surface qf his mind. 
They reveal little or nothing of that deeply dug treasure-house in which 
all the learning of the time was illuiflinated l)y the search-light of a 
penetrating intellect, flashing over the records of the ages. Gibbon, 
like an illustrious poet or thinker in verse of our own day, lived two 
lives. No one who heard Mr. Browning tjlk in ordinary society 
would have guessed that he was, the author of Rahhi Ben Ezra, or, 
indeed, that he ‘had ever written a line. Gibbon’s real intellectual 
intercourse was w ith the dead, his equals and his masters. With the 
living he was on his guard, and he never committed ttie mistake of 
talking seriously to people for whom he had no respect. He did not 
disdain to be the oracle^ of a circle. He shrank from Dr. Johnson. 
He patronised l?urke. If Lord Kosebery wil^ forgive^ the profanity 
of the remark, he w^as bored by the.younger Pitt. The one man*of 
his own calibre with whom he seems to have been thoroughly at home 
w^as Fox, and qf Fox he saw very little, though enough to make hiift 
say in memorable words that ‘ perhaps no human being who overlived 
was more entirely fr%e from the taint of vanity, malignity, or false- 
hood.’ But bf Gibbon it may be aflirmed that, as the dust of his 
wTitings was gold, so the surface of his mind, would have made the 
fortune of a letter-wTiter, an essayist, or a pamphleteer. He could 
not be dull. lacking the highest form of humour, which is perhaps 
inseparable from reverence, Jie abounded in wit, in satire, in observa- 
tion, and in insight. ‘ By this*time,’ he wrote^to Lord Sheffield on 
the 14th of November, 1783, from LauBanne, ‘those who would give 
me nothing else have nobly e^warded my merit with the Chiltem 
Hundreds., I retire without a sigh from tte senate, and am only 
impatient to hear that you have received the sum which your modesty 
was content to take for my seat.’ A malignant critic has observed 
that Macaulay, who would have sacrificed his ‘ little finger ’ to save the 
life of Mrs. Ellis, would have * cut oflF his right arm ’ rather than be 
guilty of such a bad antithesis as Smollett’s ‘ Ambassador without 
dignity, and Plenipotentiary without address.’ Gibbon, on the other 
hand, withheld from the House of Commons the sigh w^hich he had 
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g^roosly bestowed upon Sosonne Gurchod. If, as Mr. Zieslie 
Stephen sajs, his references to politics are somewhat cynical, so were 
the politics to which he referred* 

Gribbon certainly obeyed the marim which, if we may believe 
Juvenal, descended (in the G^reek language) from Heaven. He knew 
himself. It was a fashionable branch of knowledge in the eighteenth 
century, and Carlyle has not failed to denounce it with his accustomed 
vigour. But it was even then an accomplishment more often claimed 
than possessed, and there must have been few ^men in any age who 
ordered their own lives with the calm sagacity of Gibbon. ‘ I have 
^always’ — so he wrote to Mrs. Gibbon on the 27th of December, 
1783 — ‘ I have always valued far above the external gifts of rank and 
fortune, tv^o®quali4ies for which I stand indebted to the indulgence 
of Nature, a strong and constant passion for letters, and a jiropensity 
to view and to enjoy every object in the most fiivourable light/ Could 
the art of happiness be condensed into fewer w'ords ? Mr. Gibbon 
did really resemble the Epicurean philosophers whom he so much 
admired. There may hr^ve been some affectation in liis manners. 
There was none in his opinions. He wasj in every sense of the words, 

. tottLS teres atqne rotundus. lie was^never tired of intellectual w ork. 
When he had finished the Declim mid Fall, the tenth part of which 
would have filled the lifa of almost any other man, he projected a 
series of historical biographfes which death alone pres ented him 
from accomplishing. Yet he died in his fifty-sevejatli year, and 
Magsiulay, whose History of Englayid is a small fraction of what he 
contemplated that it should be, lived Ub be fifty-nine. Macaulay, 
however, was a practical statesman. He was a Cabinet Minister, a 
Parliamentary orator, and the author of the Indian Penal Code. He 
sank the politician in the historian too late for ^ the interests of 
posterity, though not for his own fame. In one resjiect he resembled 
Gibbon. He told Charles Greville that he neglected couieihporary 
literature, and that his mind was in^tlie past. There are few allusions 
in Gibbon’s Correspondence to Johnson or to Goldsmith, to Bichardson 
or to Steme. Strange as it may seem to the learned men of this 
age, he was wholly ignorant of German. He^referfed the French poets, 
to the English, and arlTong the Englisli poets he reckoned Hayley. 
He sympathised with Voltaire’s estimate of Shakespeare, whom he 
anticipated Leech’s schoolboy and the* admirers Ibsen in con- 
sidering an overrated individual. With the rhetorical school of 
poetry, the school of Dryden and Pope, he was familiar, and he did 
homage toTihe genius of Milton. The most illustrious man of 
science that the nineteenth century has produced confessed that 
absorption in his pursuits gradually diminished, and ultimately 
destroyed, his enjoyment of literary excellence. Gibbon, though not 
himself scientific, attended in pur^tiit of knowledge the lectures of 
John Hunter, being apparently interested in everyone’s anatomy 
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except his own. But, perhaps, like Mr. Darwin he was restricted in 
the range of his appredation by the enormous scope and magnitude 
of his own particular studies. His love of classical literaturef how- 
ever, was unbounded, and it is not the least striking proof of his 
marvellous powers that he should have acquired for himself a masteiy 
of the dead languages which the ‘ grand old fortifying classical 
curriculum ’ seldom imparts. Compared with th^ aids to learning 
provided for the modem student his facilities were slight indeed. 
Such an edition as Professor Jebb’s Sopkodea, or Professor Munxo’s 
Lucretiue, or Professor Bobinson Ellis’s Oatvllua •was as much 
beyond the imagination of the eighteenth century as a telegraph or 
a railway. A modem first-class man could hardly decipher the 
Greek type which was read by Gibbon. For Latin Jie hari Forcellini. 
But as for Greek, the sight of a Liddell and Scott would have 
almost induced him to believe that the age of miracles had re- 
turned. Even Porsoii, one of the greatest masters of ‘English who 
ever lived, ^Tote his commentaries in Latin. Bentley has been 
called the first of philologists, and to the liesults of his researches 
Gibbon had access. But Benttey unfortunately persuaded himself 
that the best tiling to do with the classics was to rewrite them, and, 
wasted in speculative emendation the time which might have been 
employed in illustrative comment. If sgy one \All try to read 
Lucretius as edited before Ijachmann Bad revised the text, he will 
realise what it was to he a scholar in the days of Gibbon. 

The history of the historian’s library is euiious, if rather mournful. 
There are a few letters from*Lord Sheffield to Gibbon included in 
these volumes, and among them is one dated the 14th of May, 1792, 
w^hen Gibbon was still at Lausanne. In it Lord Sheffield protests 
against what he calks in his queer jargon the ‘ damned jiarson-minded 
inglorious idea of leaving books to be sold,’ and suggests that the 
* Gibboniaq library should find a permanent home at Sheffield Place. 
Gibbon replied with as near an a|)pros{ich to asperity as he ever used 
to Lord Sheffield : — * 

I must animadvert oil the wkimsical peroration of your last Epistle concernlDg 
the future fate of my Libraiy, about firhich you are so indignant. I am a friend to 
the circulation of property of every kind, and besides the pecuniary advantage of 
my poor heirs [the Portens] I con^der a public sale as the most laudable method 
of disposing of it. iVom such sales my books were chiefly collected, and when I 
can no longer use thdhi they will he again culled by various buyers according to 
the measure of their wants and means. If, indeed, a true liberal public library 
existed in London I might be tempted to enrich the catalogue and esicourage the 
institution ; but to bury my treasure in a country mansion under the key of a 
jealous master ! I am not Mattered by the Gibbonian collection, and shall own 
my presumptuous belief that six quarto volumes may be sufficient for the preservap 
tion of that name. If, however, your unknown successor should be a man of 
learning, if I should live to see the love of literature dawning in your grandson 
In the meanwhile 1 admire the film confidence of our friendship that you 
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can insist, and I can demur, on a legacy of fifbeen hundred or two thousand 
pounds, without the smallest fear of offence. 

Mr. Gibbon’s remarks upon his Mendship with Lord ShefSeld are 
perfectly just. One more honourable to both parties never existed. 
But it is a pity that he did not comply with Lord Sheffield’s request, 
or feel sufficient confidence in the future to make provisions under 
which the London Library would have ultimately acquired the books. 
For Mr. Prothero’s. 8upi)lementary narrative is melancholy reading. 
Gibbon’s books did not fetch anything like, the sum which he 
expected from them. In 1796, two years after his death, Lord 
l^heffield sold them to Beckford for 950L Beckford gave them to 
Dr. Scholl of Lausanne, in whose hands they excited the admiration 
of Miss Berry. Afberw^ards the collection was broken up, and twenty 
years ago half of it was in the possession of a Sw iss gentleman, who 
resided near Geneva. It might have been expected that Mr. Gibbon, 
who thoroughly appreciated his own services to letters, would have 
perceived the interest of the collection, apart from the merits of the 
volumes themselves. It us said that there still exists the pen, the 
single pen, with wdiich Mr. Wordy wrote forty volumes to prove 
4;hat Providence was always on the si^e of the Tories. I should not 
myself greatly care to see it. That is a matter of taste. But the 
books which were read by Gibbon, the materials of the greatest 
History in the English tongue, would have been a national possession 
for ever, and Mr. Pitt might have had them for l,000i. ^ But the lost 
opportunities of Mr. Pitt«si^ould form matter for a separate treatise. 

I have already alluded to the series ctf British biographies wdiich 
Mr.^ Gibbon contemplated writing at the close of his life. The deli- 
cate diplomacy which he displayed on the occasion forms one of the 
most amusing episodes in the whole of the correspondence. I^ord 
Sheffield was of coitirse the chosen instrument of the historian’s designs, 
and in the month of January 1793 he received his, instruction!?? from 
Lausanne. « 

It is most important [wrote the great man] that I*’ be solicited, and do not 
solicit. In your walk through Pall Mall you may call on the bookseller [Nichols] 
who, appeared to me an intelligent man, and after gome general questions about 
his edition of Shakespeare, ^ou may open the IJritish portraits as an idea of your 
own to which 1 am perfectly a stranger. If he kindles at the thought, and eagerly 
claims my alliance, you will begin to hesitate. ‘ I am afraid, Mr. Nichols, that 
we shall hardly i)ersuade my friend to engage in *80 great a work. Gibbon is old, 
and rich, and lazy. However, you may make the trial, and if you have^i mind to 
write to Lausanne (as 1 do not know when he will be in England) I will send the 
application.’ 

If there is a finer bit of high comedy than this in the literary ' 
correspondence of mankind, I should be glad to know it. ‘ Gibbon 
is old, and rich, and lazy.’ He was fifty-five, he earnestly desired’ 
the augmentation of his income, and his industry was without a 
parallel. Lord Sheffield performed his task, ‘manoeuvred your 
business,’ lie says, in writing to Gibbon the 15th of March, 1793. 
But Mr. Nichols had invested 40,000Z. in Shakespeare, and was 
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disposed to be cautious* ^ He thought such a work would be more 
than you could undertake/ and so forth. Mr. Nichols -s cold reception 
of the proposal is not very easy to understand. GKbbon was at the 
height of his fame. The concluding volumes o{, the Beeline and 
Fall had been nearly five years before the public. The success of 
the book was as immediate as it has been permanent. The reputa- 
tion of the author was European. The violent reaction against 
heterodox opinions of all sorts which the French Revolution pro- 
duced had hardly 3 ^et begun. It might have been supposed thai; 
Gibbon’s name would have sold anything. Perhaps Mr. Nichols did 
not know his own business. Perhaps he knew it too well. Lady 
Sheffield’s death brought Gibbon to England in the following 
summer. But his own death in January interrupted the 

negotiations so oddly begun. It would have been interesting to com- 
pare Gibbon’s Biographies with t\iose admirable Lives of Johnson^ 
of Goldsmith, of Bunyan, of Atterbury, and of Pitt, which Macaulay 
contributed to the Encyck/pcedia BHtannica, 

The first notice of the Decline and Fall in these letters occurs on 
the 7th of June, 1775, within a few months from the publication of the 
first volume. It is mentioned by Mr. Gibbon as an excuse for np^ 
visiting his stepmother at Bath : 

I am just at present [he says] engaged a gif at historical work, no less than 
a History of the Decline ttnd Fall of ih^ Homan Empire, with the first volume of 
which 1 may ^’ery possibly oppress the public next winter. It would require 
some pages to give ii more particular idea of it ; Jjut I shay only say in general 
that the subject is curious, and ^ever^^et treated as it deserves, and that Uuring 
some years it has been in my thoughts and even under my pen. Should the 

attempt fail, it must be by the fault of the execution. ^ 

• 

1776 was a wonderful year. In it the American Colonists de- 
clared their independence, Adam Smith published his Wealth of 
Natii)hs,^i\\e first volume of Gibbon’s History appeared, and David 
Hume, who had lived to readmit, passed away. The Declaration of 
Independence was the greatest political event between the Revolution 
of 1688 and the Revolution of 1789. The creation of political 
economy as a defirftte science transformed the commercial intercourse 
of the world. The Decline and Fall of the Rdman Empire, though in 
form a narrative of past events, embodies the spirit of the age in which 
it was composed. It is a \Vry great book. It is great in conception, 
great ih exectftion, great in accuracy, great in learning, great in 
worldly wisdom and philosophic statesmanship, great in the ordered 
progress of its rolling periods, the sustained splendour af its majestic 
style. But it is marred, if I may humbly venture to say so, by one 
grave defect. Gibbon was fortunate in his clerical critics, such as 
Chelsum, Davies, and Travis : 

Who with less learuiug than mokes felons 'scape, 

Less human genius than God gives the ape, 
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attacked upon his own ground a consummate master of controversial 
dexterity and historical erudition. He was justified in saying that 
a victory over such antagonists was a sufiScient humiliation. They 
were not worth breaking on the wheel. Archdeacon Travis indeed 
did not live in vain. For he was the. unwilling recipient of those 
letters from Person which associate the learning of Bentley with 
the wit of Junius, and with an eloquence beyond the reach of both. 
But neither the learning of Gibbon nor the incompetence of his 
assailants touches the real point. Of course no historian, not even 
an historian of Christianity, is bound to be a Christian. But an 
historian of Christianity, or indeed of any part of the Christian era, is 
bound, whether he accepts or rejects it, to understand the teaching 
of Christ. Gijbbon never understood it. He never tried. He knew^^ 
no more about .it, in the true sense of the term, than Tacitus 
or Plutarch. It was to him a subject of blank amazement, an 
opportunity for cheap jokes. He says himself in his Autobiography 
that with his return to Protestantism at the mature age of sixteen he 
suspended his religious iiKfuiries. Ttiis is usually taken to be a 
sarcasm. I take it to be the literal truth. I agree with Mr. Bagel\ot 
in. ^Lccepting as perfectly genuine th^ historian’s surprise at the 
offence he gave to religious minds. He honestly thought that 
Christianity was afi* exploded superstition, which some persons were 
well enough paid to profess, and* others were ill i?nougli informed to 
believe, but which had practically ceased to havetany inflpence upon 
human^ffairs. He therefore absolved himself from considering it on 
its merits, and among the ‘secondary’ or natural causes which he 
^assignjs for the victory of Christ’s religion he entirely ignores the 
platitude, or the paradox, as the reader may please to think it, that 
no other teacher since the world began combined the same unfailing 
sympathy with huntan w^eakness and the same unerring knowledge 
of the human heart. , , 


Herbert Paul. 



INDIVIDUALISTS AND SOCIALISTS 


It is not necessary, I think, to point out as a characteristic of our 
times that the minds of men are set as they never frere before on 
social progress. It is felt by politicians — it was emphasised by Lord 
Rosebery in his thoughtful leave-taking of the London County (Council 
— that in this lie the chief problems which they have to solve. It is 
felt equally by the various bodies of Christian worshippers that religion 
must assert and verify itself in care for* the wants of society as a 
whole. Even artists like Rmskin and William Morris have thrown 
themselves energetically into^the current, and have increased jts 
volume. 

I come therefore at once to the question as* to the methods 
by which this progress is to be conducted ; and* the assertion on 
which I propose to insist is that, whether wn look at the goal of our 
progress or to the steps which lead to it, neither the individualist nor 
the socialist principle can^uflBee, but that both must be recognised 
at every stage. The remark that both the individual and society 
have their necessary influence in every part of human life seems*trite 
and commonplace, but it is necessary to insist on it because it is 
persistently forgotten in the controversies of the jiresent day. Men 
take sides' as indiyidualists or socialists in quite a surprising manner, 
as though the principle to which they attach themselves could safely 
be left to work alorfe or might be pushed to its most extreme results 
without harm. Yet vrhen w^e ask the question, how fetr is it good 
for men that they should be let alone and how' far is it good that 
they should be cared for by others ? is it ftot evident at once that 
here are two principles which are not antagonistic, but which must 
blend together; that we Aust cease absolutely from dashing them 
against^ one anether and making battle cries of the words ‘ Organise ’ 
or ‘ Laissez faire,’ and must take up seriously the task of seeing how 
far in each case it is conducive to men's welfare, both as individuals 
and as members of society, to be helped or to be let alone ? It will be 
attempted in this paper first to show the co-existence and combined 
action of these two principles in various spheres of nature and of 
human life ; secondly, to show the same as to the social progress ; 
thirdly, to test this by illustrations, and, lastly, to give a few' general 
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rules hy wUch we may be guid^ in ascertaining the true balance 
between forces. 


Oar investigation may begin with non-human nature, which, 
being removed from our sympathies and interests, leaves our judg- 
ment unbiassed. The doctrine of development shows us how the 
same principles operate in plants and animals as in man. , In plants 
and animals, then, it the general life of the species which is most 
noticeable and most important, or that of tlie individual plant or 
animal ? At first sight, no doubt, we should say that the general life 
of the species^ ^lone«is worth considering ; that, as Tennyson said, 
Nature is careful of the type only, and reckless of the single life. 
But when we look at nature with the light thrown upon it by the 
hypothesis of evolution it bears quite a new aspect. 

Each bird or beast, each plant or tree, is different from every 
other — nay, no two leaves are exactly alike — and, above all, we have 
the great division of sex, so fruitful as the source of energy and, of 
diversity alike. And this difference, this individualism, which runs 
through every part of nature, is now recognised as the source of all 
progress. But if any one, srfiruck by this aspect of things, were to 
come forward with Ihe assertion Jhat this individualism ruled alone 
throughout nature, that there was no fixity of type, that j^hanges of 
species^ might occur in a single generation, that the difference of 
type and of sex might disappear in a few y^s, we should think him 
little short of a madman. The lesson of non-human nature is that 
life proceeds mainly by the action of the uniform conditions which 
are the same for all the members of each species^ yet that each 
individual member 6f the species still counts for something. With- 
out the former of these there would be no life at a^l ; without* the 
latter, life would be dull and stagnanj. And progress depends on 
the combination of these two principles, the persistency of the life of 
the species which gives the general law for all its members, and the 
energy of the life of the individual which grachially introduces 
variety. ^ * 

Ijet us look at the suggestion thus given by the non-human parts 
of nature from another point of view. At first what Darwin called 
the struggle for life seems to make merely for individualism as the 
law of progress. Each creature appears to be grasping at its own 
satisfaction ; the benevolence which leads to social virtues seems 
non-existent. As Tennyson says, ‘ Nature, red in*tooth and claw, with 
ravin shrieks against ’ any creed of beneficence. And when Huxley, 
in his Romanes Lecture at Oxford three years ago, proclaimed his 
sense of the infinite importance for human progress of the altruistic 
or social principle, he seemed even to himself to be executing a 
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complete volte-faoe. The ^cosmic principle/ that of the general 
life of the universe, was spoken of as leading tp nothing but the 
abyss in reference to the social life humanity; and Huxley 
declared that for human progress we must begin a new development 
which was the denial and. the antagonist of the olfl. It is the 
distinction of Mr. Henry Drummond, in his recenf work The Ascent 
of Man^ to have shown a nobler view of nature, one in which the 
rudiments of social beneficence are traced to the very beginning of 
sentient existence.^ Beside the struggle for life, he says, you find 
the struggle for the life of others. Even in the protoplastic cell 
which the microscope reveals the first effort of the living thing is to 
form another cell like itself, a second existence towards whicli it 
• sustains relations, and as life attains higher fopns the individual not 
merely faces other individuals, but is dependent upon them, and 
acknowledges its dependence and shows a care for them — the pirent 
for its offspring, tlie male or female for its mate, the member of a 
tribe or species for the other members — so that the mere individualism 
which might turn to ravin and rapacity^ is matched by an altruism 
which is equally natural and equally necessary. Non-human life 
witnesses, therefore, to the co-existence of both the principles we gire 
considering, the individual and the social. 

Now let us pass more distinctly in^o the sphere of human life, 
and we shall find at every stage tl!e co-existenc^ and interaction of 
these two principlos. There is the permanent power, which is the 
same in us all, which acts upon us ajid within us unconsciously 
to ourselves, establishing the# conditions and predispositions of our 
lives entirely apart from our free and conscious action; but there is* 
also the j¥>wer of our own conscious personality, by which, so* far as* 
its empire extends, we know exactly what we mean and do that which 
we intend, under which our personal characteristics come prominently 
to \new,* and in/luence our own lives and the lives of others, and tend 
to shape, in a greater or lesser degree, the life of the society in which 
we live. 

You see this in the youngest child ; he is as unconscious as one 
of the brutes, and even more dependent, when be is first bom. Yet 
from the very first something of individuality appears. He has a will 
of his own, and needs to be treated, not by force and mechanism, but 
by gentle sympathy and persuasion. As be grows on, he may 
co-operate with those who lead him, partly passively, partly with con- 
scious will ; and his tastes, his ways, and, as he matures, his convictions 
and his resolutions, become a more or less important factor in the 
family or school or larger society in which he moves. But ib this a 
growth which leaves dependence entirely behind and makes inde- 
pendence the sole law of being ? Is the case with our assertion of 
individual freedom like that which Mr. Herbert Spencer seeks to 
trace in the passage of maturer men from status to contract, 
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whsm he imagines that status is abrogated and naked contaract 
alone remains? As in childhood there is a certain fipeedonr of the 
individual character, so in mature 'life there is still a subjection to 
the general conditionB which are beyond om control. The nation^ 
the climate, the fBunily, the education, the congenital temperament, 
the religion in which we have been trained, are with most men more 
potent than any coijscious action of the will. The feusnlty of in- 
dependent thought and resolution is very rare ; and where* it exists it 
is fitful knd limited in its range. Men act in masses, each of them 
with imperfect con^ousness. They have, therefore, a kind of double 
personality ; they are partly individuals, partly shai-ers in the general 
life ; and to deal with them on a single principle, as if they were 
nothing but individuals or nothing but social beings, is sure to lead 
U6 wrong. 

Let us look at some other spheres, and we shall see the same 
combination of the voluntary or conscious principle with the instinc- 
tive and the unconscious. 

1 take the sphere of thought and inward impulse. 

Do we calculate and reason out each mental process ? Do we 
think and resolve, before stretching out our hands for our food, or 
putting out our feet to walk, or layfng down our bodies to rest ? 
The greater part o£ our lives^consists of instinctive actions ; we hardly 
think before doing them, we hardly remember them when they are 
done. We have enough of consciousness to, guard us against 
some obstacle which may^rise before us ; but, subject to this, our 
bodies*and minds work by a kiad of m^hanism which does not 
need adjustment at every moment. We may walk while we read or 
thinly on some absorbing topic, or converse with a frieiyl, and our 
whole mind is given to our book or our meditation, or our conversa- 
tion ; the impulse which bears us onward is the subject of no reflec- 
tion. There are some who have gone so far as to say that wb are no 
more than conscious automata ; and, though this is going much too 
far, it suggests a view of our nature* which is often lost sight of 
where men speak of human action. The philosophy of the un- 
conscious which Schopenhauer and Hartmani^. have jnade so popular 
in Germany certainly repjiesents a side of truth as regards human 
life, though its transference to the Deity, suggestive as it is, may be 
beyond our capacity ; for not only does the automatic habit of the 
merely animal life play a grgat part in even the most^ highly .culti- 
vated of men,' but our most definitely conscious actions by repetition 
merge into habit, and habitual action comes to be instinctive. We 
make a great effort at first to learn certain wo]*ds in a foreign lan- 
guage, or to grasp some new idea, or to perform some manual act 
which needs dexterity ; each part of the process is an act of will and 
of attention. But the next time w^e try it it becomes easier, and in 
* This is worked out in M. Victor Oherbuliez’s burlons and interesting notel La BHe. 
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course of time it becomes so easy, so ^bitoal, no longer 

think about it It becomes port of ourselTes* 

And this is the case with moral duties also. At first they need 
a great effort, but each repetition makes them easier, till at last we 
can hardly imagine ourselves acting otherwise than in the line which 
at first was so hard to us. Nor is this unconsclbus or instinctive 
mode of action by any means the lower part o{ our nature. On the 
contrary, the more we attain self-mastery, the more we learn to do : 
things by natural impulse, without an elaborate process of thought. 
And in this we miEke a nearer approach to the p^ect state ; for the 
perfect state is not one in which we hesitate between right and 
wrong, and laboriously bring ourselves to do right, but that^'in 
which, without hesitation, we spring forward a^ the call of duty, or 
rather where we hardly recognise it as a duty at all, but choose 
the right by the instinctive actioh of the mind and the affections. 
St. Augustine said that Grod himself must be thought of as acting by 
a heaia necessitaa hxnii. 

We might take an illustration from IJie opposite side, from sin. 
Is sin wholly a conscious thipg ? Clearly not. It is veiled to us by 
ignorance, dr habit, or original tendency. We are, indeed, obli^^ 
to look in our teaching at th^ conscious, voluntary side, because it is 
to consciousness alone that we can appea^ ; but in •our dealings with 
children, or with * the ignorant and those that aie out of the way,’ 
the other side necessarily comes to view. The sacriOces of the Old 
Testament were all for sins of ignorance, jind in the New Testament 
the prominent feeling whk^h sip evokes is compassion. It might be 
truly said that, if sin is nothing but a direct, conscious, flying in the 
face of Go^ and duty, there has never been a sin committed*since * 
the world began. 

Let me take •quite a different sphere, that of. religious worship. 
Men«woilld have avoided a great many of the disputes which have 
arisen about it if only they had been aware that the two tendencies 
we are dwelling upon must be*blended, and had not, each of them, 
taken one element alone and pushed it to its extreme results. 

The Catholic. worslyp was almost entirely instinctive; it pro- 
ceeded by sacraments, by signs, by forms, %by the impression made 
on the mind, by the awe and reverence which it inspired. Men 
dwelt, as we may say, in the dim religious light, and did not reason, 
but adpred. Jhis system, w'hen urged to its extreme point, treated 
men as children, led to gross superstition, and burdened men’s 
lives by a mass of useless observances. But it certainly represented 
one element, one injiispensable side, of religious worship. The 
Protestant revolt against it represented the other side. It said: 
We are reasoning men, we want something which appeals to the 
intellect, we must use our private judgment, our creed must be 
reasoned out, our prayers must \)e the result of our effort of thought. 
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Bat when you have a bare Puritan form of worship, in which every 
sensuous element is put away, and all ceremonial is despised, and 
every service, every prayer, is suited to beings of pure intellect, you 
reach a condition of things which does not take notice of many of the 
real needs of human nature. St. Paul said: ‘I will pray with the 
spirit, and I will pray with the understanding also : I will sing with 
the spirit, and I will sing with the und^s^^anding also.’ 

Why do we separate what are thus joined together ? Why do 
some of our churchfes refuse any adjuncts to their plain presentations 
of divine truth, while others so insist upon these adjuncts that it 
would seem as if truth were hardly thought of? Why does half 
England limit its prayers to those expressed in time-honoured forms 
suited to the needs of the sixteenth century, while the other half 
rejects all liturgical aids and the associations which have clustered 
around them, and insists that all the expressions of our most constant 
wants must spring afresh on each occasion from the mind and heart 
of the minister ? 

I All these illustrations may serve to bring before us the fact that 
we are not merely conscious reasoning beings, but have also in us the 
.element of instinct and unconscious impulse, and that we must 'make 
I progress by the blending of these two“ elements. 

c, II 

I pass now to the application of this truth to our social progress ; 
neither the indivcidual no^ the social principle must be ignored. 

The fault of the old political economy- which was the guide in all 
the social arrangements of the first half of this century, was that it 
dealt wdth only one of these elements, that of conscio^ reasoning. 
Its presupposition was that men were led entirely by their calcu- 
lations of monetary or material expediency ; that, fai industrial ques- 
tions, each man would set before himself the whole of the circum- 
stances of his position, and would steer his course accordingly^ that the 
poor and rich, the employer and employed, could freely bargain with 
one another, and that the result of this bargain was social justice. 

It had, indeed, a scientific validity ; foj pur^ science isolates a 
single force, like that of- gravitation, and shows how it will work out 
supposing there is no impediment. There are no perfect circles or 
perfect straight lines in nature, yet the pppositions of Euclid about 
circles and straight 'lines are scientifically correct. There mUy be a 
very good reason for walking two sides of a triangle instead of the 
thiM, such as that the third straight line goes over a mountain — the 
longest way round is the shortest way home— but that says nothing 
against the validity of the proposition that two sides of a triangle 
are greater than the third. , Pure science cannot cover all the needs 
of life. And so the false applications of political economy make 
nothing against its scientific truth. 
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But though, as a science, it was sound, as' a mtasure of human 
nature it was most unsound. Its truth was simply this ; supposing 
that men consciously and with full intdligence pursue pecuniary 
advantage, such and such results will follow. If certain kinds of 
land will not bring in an adequate return, men will cpuse to cultivate 
them ; if there are many latoiirers they will be badly paid, if few 
they will be highly paid ; if 1 -"k> high a tax is placed on a commodity, 
men will cease to buy it; if a trade is lucrative, so many people 
will engage in it that its profits will be constantly reduced. All 
this is true, so long as people have a clear view of the circumstances 
and act prudently upon them with a single eye to gain. But wh^ 
are the facts ? Very few persons act wholly on reasoned calculations' 
oL profit ; for, in the first place, many value othev thiifgs more than 
pecuniary profit ; they act from charitable feeling, from a wish to 
benefit their country or their kindred, they care for pleasure more 
than gain, they are the slaves of habit or of prejudice ; they prefer 
20L amidst the lights of London to 50L in the dulness of Essex, or 
a cabin and a bog in Ireland to a house and farm in America. And, 
in the second place, they fail to see their advantage, even where they ‘ 
would wish to* pursue it, through an ignorance which they have no • 
means of removing, or through fixed ideas which have belonged to 
them and to their class for many genemtiocLS. Above all, the poorer 
workmen, through thq fact that the*land and the* capital and the 
appliances of industry ai-e in few liands, are quite unable to make a 
free bargain with their employers, and consequently are obliged to 
accept, not what would be just if men were dealing on an equal footing, 
but what a starving man will put up with to save himself from ruyi. 

It was confessed by Eicardo that, according to this system, the 
working class could never expect to receive more than what is just 
siifficient for the bare necessaries of life, and that rfll that they pro- 
duced in excess of this amount would be appropriated by capitalists 
and landowners. Puch was the result when men were dealt with simply 
as individuals, each ccmipeting with the rest, and left to advance as best 
they might by the efforts of their own separate reason and energy. 

From this state the woaking classes have been partly emancipated 
by their combinations, which represent, not thbir individual interests, 
but the interests of their class. And in consequence of this success 
men have come to ask whetlier much more may not be done by com- 
bination than by individualism, and whether the combinations whicli 
are weak while many in each trade stand outside cannot be made to 
embrace, first the whole of each trade, and then all traded in mutual 
alliance; and, further, whether the nation itself ought not to be one 
great union, which will take care that every man gets his due, and 
prescribes all the conditions of labour. And this leads on to the idea 
of a complete system of State socialism, under which the nation would 
be the possessor of all the land anA all the appliances of industry;;, 
VoL. XLI — ^No. 240 • / 
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and would give to each man according to bis needs and receive from 
each according to his capacity. This extreme conclusion has soeom- 
mended itself to many of the working class leaders that it has become 
the avowed policy of the Independent Labour Party, and they were 
able to enforc^ their views on the representatives of the trades 
unions in the celebrated resolution, happily now left in abeyance, 
which was passed at Norwich in the congress of 1894, 

There is, on the other hand, a class of individualists, of whom Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is the chief representative, who would meet the 
whole of this tendency by raising up again the doctrine of the old 
Whigs and of those who were called Philosophical Eadicals, the 
disciples of Bentham, in the first half of this century. Mr. Spencer’s 
book, The ,Man v: the State, contains the fullest exposition of this 
theory. One of the chapters of that work begins with these words : 
‘ Be it or be it not true that man is shapen in iniquity and conceived 
in sin, it is unquestionably true that government is begotten of 
aggression and by aggression.’ This statement — ^which might remind 
us of the words of Pope Hildebrand when he sought to establish the 
clerical power by declaring that the government of kings was no- 
• thing more than that of successful robbers — tends to throw contempt 
on the whole system under which the commonwealth seeks by common 
action to relieve the ills cf its members or component classes. 

All such action is to Mr. Spencer nothing but tyranny and 
slavery. It matters nothing, he says, whether a man’s master is a 
single person or a society. If he is obliged to give his labour or his 
money compulsorily, so far he is a slave. The liberty of a citizen 
is to be measured by the paucity of the restraints placed upon him. 

Mr. Spencer would condemn, not only the minute regulations 
which have been contemptuously called Grandmotherly Legislation, 
but measures like the inspection by the pubfic analysts of food 
brought to market, or the amelioration of the Jiomes of the poor 
through the Industrial Dwelliugs Acts, or the requirement of cheap 
trains for workmen, and in general the whole* attempt by means of 
legislation to provide for such objects as* education or temperance and 
the raising of the poorer classes. He even seems to approve of the 
Liberty and Property ‘Defence League, though in the chief object 
of that League, the vindication of absolute property in land, he is not 
at one with them. Perhaps his view is best seen in the assertion that 
the order of nature (with which, we must all agiee with him, we 
should interfere as little as possible) is totally different in the family 
and in the 'State ; that whereas in the family the weakest should he 
most cared for, in the State the strongest* should be left to have 
everything their own way. Is this a true view of the State ? It 
appears to me much truer to think of the State, not as a hostile 
power imposed on us, but according to the idea expressed in the noble 
tf rm * commonwealth.’ We are all sharers in it, and have power over its 
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ad;ion; it partakes of the nature of a brotherhood/ of 
family. If my Oontention is true that in all men, aud- espeeudly 
in those least mature and least vigorous, there is, side by side with 
their conscious individual independence, an element of unconscious- 
ness and of dependence upon ^others, then the course of nature 
prescribes that this element also should receive constant recognition, 
that we should turn the whole force of government to the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the weaker classes of the community, and undertake 
in common those pa^ts of our life which we cannot take care of by 
ourselves ; and that, instead of looking upon the reflations and the 
payments which this entails as subjecting us to a tyranny, we should 
cheerfully accept them as part of the natural order, as much as the 
obligations imi)osed by good manners, or the expenses of a family 
property which we have inherited. . 

A truer view of the functions of the State is that adopted in the 
" Social Evolution ’ of Sir. Benjamin Kidd. It is unfortunate that he 
should maintain that the dictates of reason tend to mere selfishness, 
and that another power, that of religion, must come in to the help of 
the weak. I refer, as I have dCne just now in reference to a some- 
what similar contention of Professor Huxley’s, to the arguments ofi 
Mr. H. Drummond. The tendency which urges us to care for 
others is as much a part of nature, and therefore as reasonable, as 
that which makes us take care of ourselves ; and, if it be true, as 
jNIr. Kidd contends, that our effort should be to give to all men an 
equality of opportunity, then,* as soon as we perceive this, our reaaon, 
as well as the higher sanctifln of*religion, wdll urge us to make this 
effort. In general, I think Mr. Kidd’s contention sound, for it means 
that those whf) have fewest means of helping themselves should be 
the especial care of the community, and should be aided to rise. 
But if it is contended that, when the equal level of 'opportunity has 
been reacl^d, we aue to be abandoned again to the selfish struggle for 
life in the sense that each man nyiy eare for himself alone, we must 
correct such a view* by that which Drummond has called ‘ the 
struggle for the life of others,’ and by the consideration which I 
have urged above, tUat an Int^ral part of our nature is that which 
is but half conscious and but half capable of acting for itself. We 
all must be always in part dependent on the community — I, as 
much as any poor man, neecf the Sanitation Acts and the Adultera- 
tion Acts? •• 

Moreover, it is evident that, as education advances, human 
labour becomes more valuable, new wants are developed, and the 
standard of living becotoes higher. Also, there is no finality in 
our present state. ‘Wage-labour,’ says a very sober observer, 
Bishop Westcott, ‘ though it appears to be an inevitable step 
in the evolution of society, is as, little fitted to represent finally 
or adequately the connection of man with man in the production 
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1 ^ the slavery or eerfdom of earlior times.’ It ia 
also that the working classes must gain greater power to 
enforce what is found necessary for their welfare ; and^ if State 
Socialism, even carried to the extreme extent, be really beneficial, 
there will be no barrier to prevent its adoption. Only I would warn 
those who are ^vocating such schemes as if they could be brought 
about in a momentrby a few Acts of Parliament, and imposed by a 
snatch vote upon an unwilling or half-willing people, (1) that the 
attempt thus to impose them would be fraught with injustice, and 
is likely to meet with such resistance as to endanger all their 
projects, and that therefore they must be content to wait till full 
examination, experiment, and conviction have done their perfect work ; 
and (2) a Icng process is required, that we must take one 
thing in hand at a time, and that in this process many things are 
likely to be discovered, and many things to be viewed in fresh lights. 
Mr. Grant Allen has well said, in an article on ‘ Individualism and 
Socialism’ in the Contempcn^ary Review (May 1889) : ‘ Reconstructive 

• schemes, platforms, Utopias, are all of them more or less ideal and 
ffiinciful. When once we have got» rid of certain grand funda- 

• mental injustices (which will take us a few hundred years more yet 
at a modest computation), individualists and socialists may begin 
to quarrel among themielves about the details of our common- 
wealth,’ but, * in proportion as we get rid of tjie real inequalities, so- 
called socialists, I firmly believe, will themselves begin to resist any 
aggression of ttie State in their own individuality. Seeing very 
well where the machine works wrong, they do not know exactly as yet 

’ hoy to right it. But, as fast as each joint gets eased and reset, they 
will learn quickly enough how to prevent in future, all needless 
tampering with it.’ 

The mere coftipetition of individuals is often found hurtful to the 
individuals themselves and to the system in whicl\ they work.* Some 
years ago the New York pilots iised to vie with one another in the 
distance to which they would go out to meet the incoming steamers 
and to obtain employment from them, till they would go out some- 
times as much as 250 miles. But this wa» a great waste of time and 
money to all parties ; ilnd the regulation of this business by the 
authorities of the port, though I fear they have since been repealed, 
was hailed as a boon to all parties. Were each conveyance in a great 
town like London to make^ its own separate bargain with the hirer, it 
would be a burden and an injury to all concerned; and even the 
modified colnpetition introduced twenty-six years, ago was feund 
imworkable. In the higher employments the system of salaries 
prevails : a man is secure of his income, and is trusted to render the 
best service in his power. Further, the State provides that no man 
shall starve, it malqss a certain jgrovision for every man; it, gives 
gratuitous education also up to a certain point* And certain lines 
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of business it oondaots entirely, as the posts and telegrajAs, and, 
others partidly, as banking and insurance ; in some countries it 
possesses and works the raUways; 

The experience in all these cases, as the critics of our Post <MSce 
continually remind us, is by no means that of unalloyed success ; 
yet certainly it is not that of failure. It is impossible to draw any 
bard line which shall prescribe how fiur this process shall extend apart 
from the moral consideration, What is really good for the individual 
and society ? For eridently, when everyt^g is provided for men, 
the result is not good for them. The Romans under the Empire, who 
were fed by the State ujran bread and bacon, lost all the higher 
qualities of citizens. The attempt of the national workshops in 
Palis in 1848, by which remunerative employment was Tqund for all 
comers, iailed disastrously. Wherever, as in some of our own towns, 
there are large endowed charities from which every man has a hope of 
gaining something, the energy of the people suffers. We must not, 
in aweidc attempt to save some physicid suffering, run the risk of 
robbing men of their manhood and pulling down the whole level of 

enterprise and industry. • 

• ' 

4II 

Let us now take a few points which willjtest and Illustrate what 
has been said. • * * 

(1) 1 begin^with the training of children. Here we have almost 
absolute 'power over the coming generation, and it is eight to under- 
take to manage a large part oi theiv life for them. But the individual 
factor is never wholly absent, and we want to train this as well as to 
order the general life of the home and the school. The great separate 
schools of the London Unions, in which many hundreds of children 
are massed and provided for, though they were hailed with enthu- 
siasm as* a substitute for the old Workhouse Schools, have proved a 
failure, because — though for the most part health is ensured and good 
rules enforced, and gross moral evils kept out — the children are 
entirely unexercised in the realities of life. The freer life of the 
streets and the day school, ^ull as it. is of perils, is better for the 
development, not only of energy, but of unselfishness. Every parent, 
every school teacher, knows that, while much must be done for the 
•child, much more must be done by the child. For healthy promise 
there must be a combination of the care of the society around with 
the initiative of the individual. 

(2) Take tie question of the care of the poor. Every Tine knows 
how great is the danger of pauperising those whom we seek to benefit. 
Yet surely we are right in saying that we will guarantee every English 
man and woman from starving. If, however, we go further and under- 
take to provide for men in sickness, in times when ^hey are out of work, 
if we support eveiy widow, and every wife or child deserted by husband 
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or parent, we offer a direct incentive to improvidence, to idleness, to 
falseliood, and to craeltj, and thus inflict upon society mow wounds 
than we heal. Even in the schemes of old age pensions we must 
take care that what is done is not such as to injure prudential enter- 
prise, such as that of the great Benefit and Building Societies, and 
(what seems to have been little considered) that it will not prevent 
the expansion of ‘England by emigration. If it serves to avert 
despondency and thus quickens exertion, then, but then only, will it 
do good. 

(3) So as regards the undertaking of any industrial enterprise 
^by the community itself. We are naturally and properly jealous of 
the national authorities intervening in matters of trade. But there 
may be, as has bsen shown above, good reasons for it in special cases. 
The question in each case must be, not merely whether it will confei* 
some good on society, but also whether it will quicken energy and 
invention. If men become more educated and more public-spirited, 
they may have their ambition fired as much by the hope of doing 
good as it is now by the hope of gain or glory. But it must not be 
assumed that this is already the cLse. It must be shourn that the 

* intelligence and the public spirit have grown to maturity before the 
spur of competition can be dispensed uritli. 

(4) We cannot but ripply the same pi inciple to the tenure of 
property. The nation which guarantees agid defends this tenure 
cannot be refused some power over it, and it asserts that power 
by taxation and in most countries by conscription. We have seen 
an interference with the tenure o# land in Ireland which amounts in 
ipany cases to a change of proprietorship. There is a tendency to 
assert rights of property as absolutely sacred, But^as Mr, Grant 
Allen says, commenting on the claim of property defence to be the 
just issue of ihdividualism, in the article quoted from above, ‘to 
pretend to individualism while upholding all the .worst encroachments 
on individuality, in the shape of robbing from the common stock, 
with its consequent restriction of individuitlism to the right of 
starving in the highway, is a sham and a delusion.’ 

The instances I have given show that this* extreme assertion of 
the rights of property cannot be maintained, as does also the taking 
of land for public improvements without the consent of the owner, 
the compulsory establishment of allotments, and the withdrawal of 
public-house licenses when not needed. As the* democracy gains 
power we may expect this interference to become more frequent; 
and all tlie more on this account is it necessary to be' clear as* to the 
legitimate conditions of such interference with private property. It is 
evident on the one hand that, where the landlord in the country acts 
as a captain of industry and of invention, or in a town as a public 
sedile, he may do much good. But he must accept this office more 
and more as the essential feature of his position, and not be content 
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with a m^e otiose confessioiL that ihae fu 

as its rights, nor mth an occasional fiilfihneiit, as a &TOur, of that 
which he owes as a duty to the : oonununity. v Society htyi.^a right to 
defend itself against the. caprice and the idleness of {nropnetprs, and. 
the independent power which the State {arotects should he balanced 
by a readiness to let the society in which they live share in the un- 
earned increipent of their estates, and to accept (heir full part of the 
burden, both of thought and^of eiqpense, for public works, for education, 
and for the care of the poor. The city, said ^vonarola, is our 

mother, and we ought gladly to contribute to her spppoit. 

• 

IV 

To conclude, we may put four general statements as the result of 
all that has been said. 

(1) Let the nation itself, or the municipality or parish, do what- 
ever it can do better than the individual, and the individual what- 
ever he can do better than the nation or the municipality. 

(2) Let individual action^ take the initiative freely in such 
matters of education or philanthropy ; but when, as is the case nvdth 
primary instruction, with the e^blishment of libraries, or the raisin'g* 
of the submerged, nothing complete can^ be dona except by the 
community, let the community step-in and act fieely by common 
consent. And simihuly, when State action begins a w'ork, let it go 
forward boldly so far as it can without trenching upon the springs of 
individual initiative ; or, r^ther^ let it welcome, and even sumlnon, 
individual initiative to its aid. 

(3) We jieed not be jealous of individualism in its own sphere. • 
Culture and education and the experience of public life will teach 
even the most independent mind to subordinate .its efforts to the 
general good. Nor need w e be jealous of the action of the State ; for 
the lessohs of experience, w^e may well believe, will teach it to respect 
the welfare of its component members. Why should we doubt that 

a democratic government in which each individual takes part will 
secure to each individual^his proper sphere of action ? 

(4) The further development of the enterprise of the community 
awaits the fuller possession of it by the great principle, whether we 
call it altruistic or Christian, which makes us care for our " brother 
men even as we care for ourselves. We have* said that we cannot 
assume that men will act with public spirit, but must wait to see 
that they are ready to do so. But suppose the lesson of, unselfishness 
to be fully learned, and the spirit of devotion to duty and of self- 
sacrifice to reach its full height, must we not believe in the possibility 
of a state of things with which the interest of the co mmunit y and the 
individual are so absolutely blended that instead of thwarting they 
would assist one another ? If it were given to each of us to live out 
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his individual life to its highest XK>wer, and to fulfil himself most 
completely, how could we do this, being social beings, except by 
furthering the well-being of the society of our brothers in which our 
own lot has been cast ? We without them cannot be made perfect. 
But Awhile we merge ourselves in the spciety in which God has placed 
us, are we the fess men for that ? And will the society to which 
we give oursdves, even if its control be recognised over every part of 
the external life, wish to take anything from us which we can use 
beneficially? Is it not made up of individuals ? Is not the loss of 
individuality its loss ? It will, we must believe,* foster each separate 
organism which it contains, and encourage 'them all in every new 
development of goodness, of enterprise, of adventure, of discovery 
(for who can •preteipd that these will ever be exhausted ?), until we 
reach that state which cannot be stagnant, but must always be 
progressive, in which we see rising clearly before us the double goal 
of man, who is both an individual and a social being, and aim with 
full conviction, and without the fear of antagonism, at the ideal of a 
perfect man in a perfect society. 


W. H. Fremantle. 
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NURSES A LA MOLXE 

A* REPLY TO LADY PRIESTLEY 


T«e article which appeared under this heading, the January nnm* 
her of this Beview% deserves, for many reasons, the close attention of 
the public, as well as of the nursing profession. It is by no means 
its least remarkable feature that it can be fairly described as both 
paradoxical and illogical. It is extremely unjust to the great body 
of trained nurses in this country ; and yet its publication will perhaps 
be welcomed by many of the most thoughtful amongst them. Some 
of its statements and most of its conclusions are inaccurate ; and yet 
its premisses are for the most part correct. As a matter of justice to 
the nursing jirofession, and having regari^ to the importance of the 
subject to the sick, a ghort reply to this article froth an expert may 
not be without interest. 

It will simplify criticism, perhaps, to ^jriefly rev iew, in the first 
place, Lady Priestley’s statements showing wdierein they are erroneous; 
then to note what trained nurses at the present time really are, and 
what they ai*^ expected to do. It will then be possible to prove bow 
far Lady Priestley is in the right, and the reason why her article 
may be productive of great and general good. 

In its first sentence, we have the keynote of the article forcibly 
struck ; for ‘ our minds wander bacl^for a moment to primitive times 
when . . . the tomahawk was tfie only true and unerring remedy for 
sickness.’ Our minds are not permitted to wander thereafter from 
the evident belief ^f th^ writer — that the tomahawk w'ould be the 
only true and unerring remedy for the modem nurse. We are next 
told that in all Boman Catholic countries a ‘ holy combination ’ of 
nursing and theology ‘ still goes on ; ’ but we are not told how, in 
one such country after another, the holy combination is being made 
tire subject of professional protest and piblic condemnation ; how the 
ignorance and inefficiency of the nuns have been felt ^to outweigh 
their personal excellence and most admirable devotion; nor how 
greatly the comfort of the sick has been inerted and the mortality 
diminished since their places in hospital wwds were taken by secular 
but more skilled workers. We are told that the Fille-Dimy * darkly 
robed in saintly garb,’ performs her duties in deep humility. And 
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well she may ; for we are not told that^ in innumerable inatffi^qes, the 
thick and seldom sanitary material of the saintly garb must have con- 
veyed the germs of disease and death broadcast through the streets, 
and even amongst the devoted sisterhood themselves. We are told that 
with us the nursing of the sick has ‘ been dissociated from religion ’ 
and adopted ‘ simply and frankly as a means of earning a livelihood;’ 
but we are not given, one iota of evidence as to the former statement, 
nor one fragmentary objection to the latter aspect. It is permissible 
to ask whether in the writer’s opinion the Church of England has 
been dissociated f];pm religion because a large n&mber of gentlemen 
enter its offices ‘ simply and frankly as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood.’ As a matter of fact, and speaking from a very wide knowledge 
of nurses, I believe^ that a large proportion adopt this calling from 
the highest ‘motives and the heart-felt desire to fulfil the Divine 
command to tend the sick. It is*possible, however, that the writer 
chose her words without due reflection upon their meaning, and that 
by ‘religion’ she meant ‘religious sisterhoods.’ Even then she 
would have been inaccurate, for several of the most valuable nursing 
or’ganisations are associated with sucji communities, even in this 
country. Curiously enough, while writing this articlef a statement 
on Nursing in Irish Workhouse Infirmaries made by a well-known 
doctor has been sent to It contains the following sentences ; 

• • 

Nuns as Nurses. 

• 

T^is has been called a dcliaate and dangerous question to touck. It has, how- 
ever, got to be faced. To ignore it or to mkconstvue it won’t help to settle it. In 
the supervision and discipline of the hospital, in the management of its domestic 
duties, in the spiritual comfort to the sick and dying, there will be found scope 
and sphere enough for the exercise of the highest usefulness of the nuns, while the 
manual work of scientific nursing can only be done by a traipe^ nurse. The com- 
bination is infinitely superior to either, and neither has any real advantage of 
economy over the combination of both. The science and art of nursing *are not 
learned in a nun’s novitiate, and they are not acquired by inspiration. * The voca- 
tion of a nun, though a priceless foundation*, cannot of itse}f make a hospital nurse, 
neither can years of mere experience. There must be training — not sham or make- 
shift training, but honest hospital training, under efficient teaching. The best 
answer to the calumny that the advocates of trained nursing are irreligious, Free- 
masons, and hostile to nuns,4B the fact that in (he hospitals absolutely owned and 
controlled by nuns trained nurses are employed because they are absolutely 
necessary. 1 have had a long and intimate acquaintance with the work done by 
the Sisters of Mercy in. the wards of the Naas Union Infirmary. I have had per- 
sonal experience of the state of things that existed before theii^ime. I have seep 
the change they have made, the moral and material order they have introduced. 
I can bear testimony to the great civilising influence they have been, acting like a- 
moral antiseptic purifying the whole atmosphere. Therefore 1 consider the presence 
of the nuns such a blessing and boon that their loss to the hospital would be a 
great calamity. But it wohld be a calamity greater still if the nuns were led to 
believe that their continuance in the hospital was dependent on the employment 
of none but paupers to do the manual work of ‘ nursing,* and if the injustice and 
i n h um a n ity of pauper ‘ nursing ’ were to be thereby prolonged. 
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And I recently received an account of the Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans, in which nuns are trained side by side with ordiniury pro- 
bationers and finally obtain the same certificates as nurSes, a £a.ct 
which proves that this problem has received in the Onited States full 
consideration and the best possible solution. 

We are told that * nursing as an art has emerged from the mere 
instinct of domestic love and duty into a .science to meet the 
general advance of our times ; ’ an illustration of the course of studies 
which the pupil nurse has to pass through is Quoted ; and yet it is 
gravely argued tliat such knowledge is unnecessary and that the 
woman Who has acquired it is too highly paid. Further reference 
to this point will be made directly. 

• We are told that " the very class from which sick nurses were 
formerly drafted has changed from the lower to the middle and even 
upper class ; ’ and yet £he writer ‘apparently sees ground for astonish- 
ment and even disapprobation in the fact tliat such a nurse is ‘ no 
longer content to fraternise with the servants of the house and take 
her meals with them where convenient.* , 

Putting aside for a mfriute the scarcely veiled insinuations of 
immorality, the extracts from the Law reports, and the little bits of 
scandal and gossip concerning Nurses a la mode, towards the con- 
clusion of the article it is stated tl^iit ‘ in the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, the full term for the training of nurses is two 
years. In Americ;^ generally two years’ training is the maximum.’ 
This is inaccurate. It was announced, gome months ago, that the 
training at the Johns Hopkins Hospital had been raised "to the 
recognised English standard of three years, and that the nurses were • 
to be kept on duty only eight hours a day — the latter being noveS 
experiment which is being watched with much interest throughout 
the whole nursing world. A number of the mostimportant American 
hospitals have adopted the three years’ standard,, and indeed 
wherever it is intended to make the system of education thoroughly 
efficient that term is found td be necessary. In this country, all the 
chief hospitals, with very few and regrettable exceptions, give no 
certificate of training pntil the probationer has served the full term 
in the wards of the institution ; and the Select Commitee of the 
House of Lords which inquired into the management of the Metro- 
politan Hospitals in 1890-91 reported that ‘ they are of opinion 
that«the mmimum period after which, a nurs6 can he advertised as 
thoroughly trained is three years.’ 

A greater principle is involved in this point tham Lady Priestley 
probably realised. Jler views of the work which a nurse has to do 
are delightfully, simple. She ‘ ought to understand the hygiene of 
the sick-room, know how to carry out the instruction of the doctor, 
how to make the bed, keep the room clean if necessary.’ But one 
cannot refrain from quoting the last paragraph of the article and 
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asking one simple and obvious question. * For complicated idxiaminal 
and brain operations, and for tjphoid fever, the highly skilled nurse 
will always be necessary,’ says Lady Priestley. Why? because they, 
are dangerous to life. But will it be gravely averred that these are 
all the ills to which humanity is heir ? that there are no other danger- 
ous illnesses ? And if there be, why should the attendance of a nurse, 
which is thought ‘ always necessary ’ in the above-named comparatively 
rare occurrences, neither be ‘needed or desired’ m infinitely more 
common and equally fatal sickness ? It may not unfairly be said that 
the writer doth protest too much. 

Let us now briefly contrast the ‘ flippant,’ ‘ frivolous ’ female 
described in the article with the nurse as she actually exists. All 
the former, it seems, /ire ‘young and pretty.’ Truth compels me te 
regret that some of the latter are neither. 

Probably, however, the sweeping*character of the assertions made 
has already tended to make the general reader doubt ivhether nurses . 
as a class can be so utterly bad as they are painted. But, in their 
defence, it is apparently needful to say that the very nature of their 
work must of necessity prevent them from being so degraded, ^ so 
demoralised, as they are described. In order to become a nurse, a 
woman must be, first, at least twenty-two or twenty-three years of age 
before she can be admitted into a hospital for training. She must 
produce proofs of unimpeachable character and, in most cases, also of 
some social position. Very probably she will be required to pay fees 
of a smaller or larger amount ; at any rate, during the term of her 
training she will be paid a salary which no self-respecting housemaid 
‘ would accept. After being selected, perhaps out of some forty or 
fifty a{>plicants, she will be admitted as a probationer. Sh^ will then 
be required to rise about 6 o’clock in the morning, to live on particu- 
larly simple fare, to* stand or walk about the wards for ten or eleven 
hours a day, to do much laborious work which is commonly described 
as ‘ menial,’ to lift heavy and helpless patients, to perform many 
offices which are often most repugnant,^ to witness scenes of suffering 
and sorrow which are most depressing, to be entrusted with the 
execution of medical instructions generally requiring technical know- 
ledge and extreme carefulness, and with* other responsibility often 
involving the life and death of a fellow creature; to do all this, 
and much more which it is unnecessary to particularise, under rigid 
discipline and oversight, day .after day, week after week, and* year 
after year, with at most three weeks’ intermission in every twelve 
months. That<^is the character of a nurse’s training, and those who 
can dimly realise what it means will be fain to admit that any woman 
who can complete three ^ears of such arduous bodily and mental 
labour must possess not only a sense of devotion to duty in a degree 
uncommon even amongst women, but ^so moral qualities which will 
render her as unlike the Nurse k la mode depicted by Lady Priestley 
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as any two humaii beings could pcwsibly be. when the 

thoroughly trained nurse has completed her hospital education, her 
future life is by no means the bed of roses the artide would lead the 
casual reader to believe. ' 

If she remains in the hospital service, she receives a very small 
salary and has great responsibility and continuous hard work. If 
she joins an institution and is sent out to the public as a private 
nurse, she will receive as small a salary as the managers of the 
commercial undertaking can persuade her to work for. If she is 
fortunate enough to be admitted to the Registered Nurses’ Society, 
or to one of the other co-operations of nurses, she will obtain her 
own fees, less a small discount to cover the working expenses ; she may 
then make atout lOOZ. per annum, and thus sh^may*be able to save 
something from her earnings to provide for future necessities and 
old age. In the other cases, as a rule, it is quite impossible for 
private nurses to save anything, and if the niggardly * guinea a week,’ 
which Lady Priestley desires them to receive, were all their remunera- 
tion and bounded their financial outlook, the workhouse would be 
the only refuge for them when unable any longer to work. Because 
it must be obvious to the least thoughtful that private nurses 
not kept constantly employed. When they leave one case, it may be 
some days, or even a week or two, befoie they arfe sent to another ; 
and during that tinje the non-instittition nurse— that is to say, the 
only one who woidd get even ‘ one guinea a week ’ — has to pay for her 
board and lodging ; and very often such woijien expend, in their times 
of enforced idleness, on tlie bare necessaries of life, nearly as much 
as they have earned in the previous weeks of working. 

It is ai^ elementary principle that a good article is rarely cheap ; * 
and in sickness, when not only the comfort of the patient but even his 
life or death may depend upon the carefulness, the obedience, and 
the expenenced devotion of the nurse, it is surely poor economy to 
pay a few shillings less and obtaiji an ineflScient assistant for the 
doctor. In the care of the sick* whether medical or nursing, the best 
is the most economical, as well as the most satisfactory. 

It is by no means Hie least curious feature of the'article"under 
discussion that its conclusidhs should be so contradictory. To take 
one instance upon which an important argument depends. We find 
on its first page the statement that ‘ nursing has emerged into a 
science; to meat the general advance of our times.’ Yet, on the 
last page, Lady Priestley condenses the application of the science 
into the sentence already quoted, opines that the scientific worker is 
not worth more than ‘ a guinea a week,’ and quotes the dictum of ‘ one 
of our most eminent surgeons ’- -that any woman of good intelligence 
could soon be taught all that it was Ttecessary for herto know in the 
sick-room. It is surely a matter for surprise that Lady Priestley 
should have imbibed so diminutive a view of ‘ science,’ and of its 
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peetiniaiy valtie. But the opinion of the ‘ eminent surgeon ’ is by no 
means peculiar. Once upon a time, another surgeon expressed his 
satisfaction that his hospital sent to his private patients probationers 
from its wards, when the institution was applied to for thoroughly 
trained nurses ; and the best <x>mmentary upon his satisfaction was 
that, in consequence of the results which followed his operations, 
he was known amongst the students as ‘ the Shadow of Death,’ 

It involves a fact of the greatest importance for the public that 
nursing has ‘emerged into a science.’ Because it implies that 
medicine, surgery, “and obstetrics, whose handmaiden nursing is, are 
sciences, and that, instead of the ‘ tomahawk,* knowledge now affords 
other equally true and unerring remedies for sickness. It is the 
immense advances which have been made during the last forty yean,, 
in the discovery of the causes and conditions of disease, by the micro- 
scope and other modern instruments of precision ; in the prevention 
of illness associated with the antiseptic system ; and in the preven-. 
tion of suffering associated with anaesthesia, which have so greatly 
enhanced the value and the success of medical efforts. But as 
medical skill and knowledge increased, it was seen clearly that there 
was an important link missing, that it was not sufficient for the most 
able directions to be given for the treatment of disease unless those 
directions were faithfully and precisely followed and carried out. It 
was manifestly imjpossible for the busy doctor with many patients to 
devote his whole time to one. Sairey Gamp could neither compre- 
hend, nor could she be trusted to execute, instructions involving the 
use of the thermometer and other instruments, the administration to 
, the patient — and not to herself — of stimulants, or even of medicines, 
in exact doses upon which life may often depend. Thus«the laws of 
evolution called into existence a nurse trained to carry out with 
efficiency the many methods employed in the modem treatment of 
disease. And then, knowledge still advancing, the doctor je&lised 
more keenly the need of knowing the condition of his patient be- 
tween his visits, of an accurate and scientific description of symptoms 
which would appear probably quite unimportant to those who only 
possessed ‘ the mere instinct of domestic love^and duty,’ and so would 
either not be reported to him at all, or else would be recounted in so 
garbled a manner as to be valueless for his guidance. The skilled 
practitioner now knows that his treatment* must be adapted to meet 
the ever-varying phases of- disease, and that symptoms occur in 
most patients which are veritable danger-signals, which require know- 
ledge and e3Cperience to discriminate and observe correctly, and ' 
the early recognition of which may mean, especially in children 
and in surgical cases, all the difference between recovery and death. 
So it requires no prophetic instinct to foretell that, as medical men 
grow more and more acquainted with the mysteries of disease, and 
therefore with the measures necessary for the restoration to health of 
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those who are sick, they will require, and will demand more and 
more emphatically, that the assistant to whom they entrust the 
execution of their inltructions, and to whom they look for informa* 
tion concerning the eflfeets produced by their remedies, and as to the 
symptoms which arise during J;heir absence from the bedside of their 
patients,, shall be qualified by most careful training and experience 
to fulfil those duties and to afford that assistance with the utmost 
possible efficiency. 

In brief, then, it may be said that the wide technical training 
now given in the leading nurse-training schools has gradually been 
developed to meet the increasing demands made upon nurses by 
medical men and the public, and that therefore the extent of their 
education must inevitably tend to grow as medic&l ^snowledge in- 
creases. There are a few medical men who are not aware of this fact 

a • 

and they express the views of Lady Priestley’s friend. Several have 
said to me in similar strain that they ‘ got on very well without 
nurses formerly.’ So did typhoid fever. In 1 863 a case was admitted 
into a convent. Fifty-sixnuns were struck down within three months. 
Even at the present day thene are gentlemen W'ho ‘ object to new'- 
fangled notions,’ and who are^ prepared to adopt the role of Daipf 
Partington and attempt to stem the irresistible ‘ advance of our times ’ 
in nursing, as in all other directions, hjr ridiculdtis little brooms. 
They stand in ignqble contrast with the position assumed by 
scientists of such superlative worth as the late Sir William Savory, 
who at a Mansion House meeting, held scyne five -years ago, voiced 
the opinions of men like liimself as follows : 

The subject comes home to every man, woman, and child, for all maywBufTet^ 
from disease find injury. Nursing is not only tlie oldest of all occupations, for it 
must have existed ever since the creation of women, but in none has there been 
more signal progress within recent times. The great change which has taken 
place in nursing might be aptly described as a revolution. Formerly the charge 
of nursing devolvod*iipon any one ; now it is everj'where recognised that not onlj" 
are the qualities with which all gogd wi>men are endowed necessaiy' — such as 
tenderness, faithfulness* and devotion to duty — but skill and knowledge also, which 
can be gained only by a term of practical instruction and training. Nursing has 
attained to the grade,of skilled labour. It is understood that no amount of good- 
will or willingness can compensate for ignorance and though it is sometimes 
objected that our nurses know too much, those who urge this objection are usually 
those wlio know too little. 

• 

There is good reason to believe that the public are becoming 
quite aware of this aspect of the cas6 ; that they realise a 
doctor who is skilled in his profession, and who is desirous that his 
patients should recover speedily, will wish that his instructions 
should he carried out most correctly. In other words, he will in 
all dangerous cases obtain, if possible, the services of a well-trained 
nurse. 

On the other hand, if there he any medical men who ‘ know too 
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littie ’ of modern methods of treatment, and who therefore have no de- 
finite instructions for the patient’s care to entrust to the nurse, it would 
be comprehensible^ and hot altogether unnatoial, that they should 
denounce her education as * unnecessary ’ and regard her presence 
in the sick-room as a perpetual remind^ of th^ own shortcomings. 

The first poiht, then, which it is desirable to make is that the 
thoroughly trained nurse, who has been carefully schooled in habits 
of obedience, discipline, and good order, as well as in the technical 
details of her work, is obviously not the sort of woman whom Lady 
Priestley describes as having ‘ no respect for privacy, silence, or 
obedience,’ and with whom discipline ‘ is conspicuous only by its 
absence.’ She is not a woman to whom the description of ‘ frivolous,’ 
* flippant,’ and ‘ fligjity ’ can be applied ; and so I have no hesitation 
in saying that this is a most unjust accusation to have scattered 
broadcast against a whole class of working women, the great majority 
of whom are devoted to their calling and admirable servants of the 
sick. 

* 

But it has been said tl^at the article in question will probably be 
very valuable to trained nurses as a class. The explanation of the 
apparent paradox is very simple. For some years the leading nurses 
have been striving to protect their profession against the very women 
whom Lady Priestley has df scribed, and who, they know very well, are 
not trained nura^ at all. These women may be seen in full uniform, 
wheeling the scions of the Beerage in perambulajors though Kensing- 
ton Grardens, or iuattendapce on maladea imagi'iiairesy w^io seek fresh 
air and sympathy in places of public resoit. They pervade provincial 
towns as travelling agents for the sale of infants’ foods, babies’ bottles, 

" Und ^iatent medicines. They infest every night the publ^ thorough- 
fares of London and other cities, bringing the deepest disgrace upon the 
uniform they wear-; while the titles they adopt iif connection with 
the massage establishments alluded to by Lady Priestley reflect 
equally unmerited discredit on the name. But it is almost incredible 
that either Lady Priestley or anylJody else cam for one moment 
believe that those women are really nurses. Probably not one in a 
hundred of such women has ever had ^ single day’s training. 
Things are bad enough as it is, but not sb bad as that. How trained 
nurses are disgraced and how the sick are victimised was explained in 
guarded language in a letter which appecgred in the London daily 
papers just five years ago, and which, if I remember rjgilit, was^signed 
by Sir William Priestley, amongst others, as follows : 

At present any woman, althougli she may be destitute of knowledge, or of 
moral character, or of both, can without let or hindraftce terin herself a trained 
nurse, can obtain employment in that capacity, and bring much danger to the sick 
and discredit upon the vocation of nursing. 

The law requires no public record or register, as in the case of other skilled 
professions, of women who have been certified as qualified nurses by responsible 
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authorities ; and consequently hospital certificates can boi and haTe been, forged or 
stolen and used to obtain positions of great trust, to the manifest disparagement of 
genuine certificates, to the discredit of hospitals, and to the danger of the public. 

That indictment describes the Nurses a la mode, whom Lady 
Priestley, like others, has coi^ounded with trained nurses ; and it 
is valuable for the latter class to have the impostors exposed in so 
telling a fashion. They can afford to let a little more temporary 
discredit be cast ux^on their calling, in the earnest hope that such 
revelations may incite the public to demand cdeqnate protection 
against a class of women who are dangerous to the sick. I, from a 
wider experience, could* throw a more lurid light upon this matter 
than Lady Priestley has done. I could tell of women who stole or 
forged hospital certificates, who obtained admission intb one institu- 
tion after another on the strength of such testimonials, and who 
disapjjeared from each with money and jewelry; of others who 
gained admission into private houses, and not only neglected to 
carry out the orders of the doctor — in several cases to the danger of 
the x^atient — but who left each house \^ith a certain amount of 
portable i)roi>erty ; who were uaught at last^ sentenced to imprison- 
ment, and on their release from gaol reiieated their previous exploitg„ 
There are many more startling cases which could be told, were it 
necessary ; but, for the x^esent, Lady Prit^tley^s stoties are sufficient 
to prove that the iijability to discfiminate between trained and 
untrained nurses is a, matter of grave x>ublic concern. 

It is even more serious that the facts, which have ax)X)ea]ed so 
strongly to I^ady Priestley’?# mind are as nothing to the actual danger 
which untrained nurses are causing every day to the sick and the 
suffering, yut it may very naturally be asked, what are those who^ 
are acquainted with the facts doing ? If they know of the facts, how 
are they seeking to remedy them ? And the answer is simple. Nine 
years ago *x)ublie attention was called to this matter, and the Royal 
British >furses’ Association was forced to cox>e with the evil. We 
lirox)osed that a Register of Trained Nurses should be forthwith 
})ublished — an alphabetical list of names and addresse.s of women who 
had satisfied a Boavd of laedical men and nurses that they had passed 
through a three years’ training in hospitals, and that they were 
X)ossessed of x^^ofessional knowledge and unimpeachable personal 
character. We x^rojwsed that the name of any nurse who proved 
unworti)^ of trust should be removed from-that register, and that the 
volume should be published annually, so that the public should be 
able to distinguish those who were, from those whb were not, 
properly trained and trustworthy nurses. 

The proposal was simple enough in all conscience, but it met with 
the keenest and most bitter opposition from institutions which sent 
out nurses to the public, and even from leading hospitals which 
were engaged in the same commercial occupation ; but the Register 
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was started as a voluntary measure, and within three years the Privy 
Council, after an exhaustive inquiry, recognised the public value of 
the movement and recommended her Majesty to grant the associa- 
tion a Eoyal Charter. To a large extent the work has been success- 
ful, and there are many medical meu at the present day who will 
only employ registered nurses. There are unhappily others who do 
not yet recognise the importance of having their subordinates under 
the professional control which a system of registration affords ; and 
a considerable section of the public are still unaware of the grave 
abuses which exist, of the innumerable parasites which cling around 
the nursing profession and are a disgrace to the calling and a continual 
danger to the sick. The suggestion which is strongly advocated 
is that an Act of .Parliament should be passed forming a Nursing 
Council composed of medical men and trained nurses, to which 
should be confided supervision over the education of nurses, over 
their registration, and therefore over their subsequent work — control 
similar to that which prevails in the medical profession. By such 
means, and by the publication of a general Eegister of Nurses, 
the public would be enabled to distinguish a trained from an 
.yintrained nurse; and by the disciplinary powers of the Nursing 
Council any nurse who proved herself to be unworthy of trust could 
be removed frdtn the recognised ranks of the calling. Then, and 
then only, would the Nurse* a la mode disappear from the scene 
which she at present disgraces ; and it is to ,be hoped that public 
opinion will be sufficiently awakened to the actual dangers she pro- 
duces, that the Government may«be persuaded to undertake the 
necessary legislation in this direction. It is certain to come sooner 
or later, but the earlier it comes the better will it be Jbr the safety 
and welfare of the sick and for the credit of well-trained nurses. 

Incidentally,* Lady Priestley has touched upoif a matter which has 
occupied the earnest consideration of the Committee of thd Registered 
Nurses’ Society — ^the great prgblem of how to provide tiioroughly 
trained nurses for middle-class ftunilies, at a reasonable rate. This 
matter is one of very great importance, and I am not without hope 
that the Society may shortly be enabled U> suggest and carry out a 
scheme which would prove of almost* national benefit. 


JEthel Gokdok Fenwick. 



NOTE ON THE DECLARA TION .OF PARIS 


Iv his interesting^ article on ‘French Naval Policy in Peace and War’ liliyor 
A’Court shows that the naval strengtli of Great Britain and her ^eog^phical 
position are such as to entitle us to feel confidence in the issue of a naval war, even 
were it waged (which God forbid I) with Francei the only counfrj beddea Great 
Britain which possesses a navy properly so called.^ 

But I would respectfully* submit that Major A’Court has overlooked in some 
important respects the laws and conditions of naval warfare as settled by the 
law of nations, and as partially modified by the conventions of international law, 
and that this oversight has led him to suggest some false conclusions. 

Thus he suggests that French cruisers would have the right ‘ to sink out of band 
the defenceless merchant vessels w])icb come in their way.’ No such right exists, 
nor could ; for this would imply the right of every captain of a cruiser to constitute 
himself an authority to decide wh^her such merchant vessels were good prife*, 
whei’eas it is a duly constituted prize court which alone has ^wer to decide that. 
Hence the necessity, never yet denied, for bringingfprize into port for tbe judgment 
of the prize court. For ^ captor to act othdlwise would be &s though a constable 
were to hang out of han^d a man whom he had arrested on suspicion of murder. 
Nor would a cdjptor (who desires his share of tlie prize) be likely so to act ; neither 
has any French Government ever authorised its edbmanders thus to act in wars 
gone by. Captain Semuics, of thS Alaffama, did indeed thus act ; but his action was 
piratical, and Great Britain, being held responsible, paid damages for it. 

Major A’Qpurt truly says that, during the last war with France, Britisli sea^ 
borne trade nearly doubled, while that of France was nearly destroyed. But the 
conclusion he seems 4o suggest, that a similar result wo idd follow on another war, 
is not wari'^nted. For the last war was fought under the old laws of warfare, 
whereas, i{ a war biokc out to-morrow, it would be fought under the new laws 
aeaumed to be laid down in the Declaration of Paris of 1856. Under the old laws 
duly commissioned ‘ privateers ’ or ‘ corsairs ’ were allowed ; under the new they 
are declared to be ‘ abolished.' Under the old laws the neutral flag did not cover 
the cargo, and enemy merchandise w^as capturable even in neutral bottoms. Under 
the new laws (as between E&glayd and France) the neutral flag does cover the 
cargo, and enemy merchandise (except contraband of war) is only capturable in 
enemy bottoms. 

Yet Major A’Court contemplates action against our trade by ‘the steamer 
corsair,’ and says : ‘ No neutral flag can compensate for the absence of a great pro- 
tecting navy ; an ^ if this neutral is not strong enough to ensure respect for his flag 
hy force of arms, his newly acquired trade now, as in the past, will be at the mercy 
of the belligerent, who will not fail to use his advantage.’ But tlfe point is that 
things will not be ‘ as in tbe past ’ at all ; for the Declaration of Paris has changed 
all that as between the States which have agreed to it, in which are included 
Great Britain and France. The Declaration affirms that la course eet et domeure 
aJbolie ; and no corsair, steam or sailing, can, therefore, be commissioned or ermse. 
The Declaration declares that le pavilion neutre couvre la marchandise enmemie^ 
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^ de la contrebande de gumr%^ imd no protecting navy or force of ezms 

frill, t&refotre, be i-equired to protect the trade under the neutral flag from 
belligerents Who heTe agreed to bound by this new law. 

If, indeed, Great Britain— as in time of peace she honourably might, and as 
ishe certainly should do — were to denounce and to retire from the Declaration of 
Paris, and its new and purely conventional Ims, and were to resume her maritime 
rights under the 'general law of nations — ^rights which the United States have 
never renounced, and which they retain to this day — ^then, indeed, the case would be 
different. But as matters stand at present, upon the outbreak of war there must 
ensue these results : (1 ) French merchandise would generally cease to be carried 
in French ships, and would be carried in neutral ships, whose flag would protect it 
from capture. (2) IJritish merchandise would largely, if* not generally, cease to be 
carried in British ships, and would fly (driven by war premiums of insurance) to 
neutral ships, whose flog would protect it from ‘capture. (3) Neutral merchandise 
would desert British ships, becaust', although a neutral cargo therein would not be 
good prize, t^e ship itself would be, which would be of serious inconvenience. 
(4) British carry iug ships would therefore largely, if not generally, be unemployed 
and laid up. (5) The neutrals, having a large increase of carrying trade ofiered to 
them, and needing ships for it, would buy, at a cheap price, many of the unemployed 
British ships ; nor is then* an,> reason why they should not ship as many of tlm 
unemployed Briti««h seamen as they might require to man them. There is nothing 
in the law of nations to preAent either operation. 

In short, tlu' new doctrine, that the neiitsal flag co\crs the cargo, will, op the 
outbreak of such u war, at ouc.(» deprive Great Britain (perhaps duly for the time, 
But possibly for c*ver) of hei carrying trade, tnd Avill also deprive her of all power 
<if using her naval strength for attacking the 8t»a-bonie commerce of her cnem>, 
besides having other and scar(‘(€> less serious indirect effects w hich I need not noAv 
particularise. * • 

1 gather from Major A’Court’s language that he has^left out of sight this nt*w 
doctrine, and the] )c;pluration of Pans, whereby Great Britain iirstVccepted it, after 
an unswerving and unflagging resistance to it of a century, both by argument and 
by arms, sometimes against the whole of hfurope.* And it is because of the tremen- 
dous importance of the absent factor, and of its too common neglect or treatment 
' noiiH'xistent, in the consideration of the modern maritime resourcf^ of the country 
that 1 ask permission to call attention to the existence and the effect of that 
Declaration of Paris, which must most eflectually cripple oia* Sea power. 

Thob. G10SOV..B0WLE8. 

f * 
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FOR GREECE AND CRETE 

iSTOBM and shame and fraud and davkness fill the nations 
full with night*: 

Hope and f(?ar whose eyes yearn eastward have but fire and 
sword in sight : , . 

One alone, whose name is one with glory, sees and seeks 
the ligiit. 

Hellas', ip'other of the spirit, sole supreme in war and peace. 

Land of light, whose word jehlembered bids all fear and 
sorrow cease. 

Lives again, while freedom lightens eastward yet for sons of 
Greece. 

• 

Oreeccf where -only men whose manhood was as godhead 
ever trod. 

Bears the bUnd world witness yet of light wherewith her 
feet are shod: 

Freedom, armed of Greece, was always very man and very 
God. 

Voi, XU— 1^0. 241 B li 
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Now the winds of old that filled her sails with triumph, 
when the fleet 

Bound for death from Asia fled before them stricken, wake 
to greet 

Ships full-winged again for freedom toward the sacred 

shores of Crete. 

« 

Tliere was God born man, the song tliaf spake of old time 
• said : and there 

Man, made even as God by trust that shows him nought 
too dire to dare, 

Now may light again the beacon lit when those we worship 
were. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE .CRETAN QUESTION 


Who knows if this Cretan crisis, which has burst out at the most 
unt<tward season, just when the Powers were about «.t last to take in 
hand, after such procrastinq.tion, the yrork of reform at Constantinople, 
may not be, nevertheless, a blessing in disguise ? Undoubtedly it 
is a just reward for the incredible supineness with which diplomacy 
has let time fly after the settlement of the 25th of August, 1896. There 
is, besides, a broader Nemesis taking vengeance on that pusillanimous 
policy which dares only to deal piecemeal with the Eastern problem, 
and w'hich, anxious to make the.task more easy by balancing and .. 
shuffling and trimming, has not taken to heart the lesson of the 
Hydra of Lema and of her innumerable heads only lo be cut down 
at a blow. 

However, H the Powers understand this last teaching of events, if 
they are firmly resolved at once to maintain the beneficent, necessary 
agreement between themselves whfch is just now the only bulwark of 
X>eace, and to take time by the forelock in order to give Crete tjie 
measure of self-government to which it is entitled, and which would 
more than satisfy the immediate aspirations of its citizens, I, for 
one, shall see in this emergency, at one moment so'threatening for 
the tranquillity of the world, a providential Interference in a most 
complicated business. » 

Let us keep or reshme our cool-headedness. The problem is cer- 
tainly not insoluble. The Powers have, by instinct and unpremedi- 
tatedly, put their fihger en the true means of solution. To act 
unanimously ; to forbid to the t^orte thd sending of troops ; to occupy 
the coast towns ; to call upon Crreece to let Europe take the island in 
charge — such were the successive or simultaneous steps taken by the 
Western €abinetsj* Perhaps they ought to have been a little quicker, 
and to have peacefully, but resolutely, cut off the way from Greek 
intermeddling by blockading the ports of the kingdom. Their policy 
is perfectly consonant with the best traditions of our century. They 
have a right to |i£k the public not to deliver itself up wholly to hys- 
terics, but to tiy to judge a great complex situation, not with its 
nerves only, but with its reason and conscience, and in relation to the 
whole duty of civilised nations. 
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Nobody is more convinced than I am of the greatness and of the 
legitimacy of the future of Hellenism. I see in it the heir-apparent 
to a great part of the succession of the Sick Man. I am happy to 
think a time will come when these fair lands of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia, now blighted by the despotism or anarchy of the 
Ottoman system, ^will once more prosper under the enlightened and 
liberal government of the offspring of Solon and Perikles. TMiat is 
more, I am perfectly disposed to admit, not only the justice of the 
hopes and dreams of Hellenes, of that Great Idea which their statesmen 
and simple citizens so passionately entertain, but the perfect right of an 
enfranchised nation to go to the assistance of enslaved and suffering 
brethren apd to strike a blow for their salvation. The memories of 
the War -of Independence, of the heroic achievements of Caharis, 
Botzari, and their fellows, of Missolonghi and Chios, of the 
Philhellenism of our fathers, of Byron and Chateaubriand, of the 
romanticism and of the Orierdales^ are not so very far from us that we 
can wholly shake them off. Only let us try to look facts in the face 
and not to be taken in by catchwords and phrases and mere humbug. 

Is it or is it not certain that, Crete once occupied by the marines 
* of the European navies, the Powers will never give it back to the 
tender merciejp of immediate Turkish administration ? Is it or is it 
not true that, though tlie Crg^tans have a perfect right to what has been 
justly called the irreducible minimum of neCessary liberties, it would 
be a monstrous madness to put the peace *of the world in peril in 
order to gratify, I dd not even^ say their own aspirations, but the 
pretensions of a neighbouring people, to that luxury, incorporation with 
the kingdom of Greece ? Is it or is it not true that Greece at the 
present time does not furnish any perfect guarantee bf being able to 
govern as it ought to be governed this Ireland of the ^Egean Sea, 
with fierce racial and religious conflicts, and with Mahometan 
minority exposed to the hate and vengeance of if Christian majority ? 
Is the bankruptcy of Greece It favourable indication of its ability to 
administer the embarrassed finances of Crete ? And, finally, is it not 
a fact that the recent massacres in Crete have been not of but 
hy Christians, not 6y^but of MahomojtanS ? Let us purge our minds 
of cant. The Powers have a perfect right to forbid Greece the 
annexation manu miUtari of Crete. They have a perfect right to 
insist on the recall of Prince George and the flotilla. They have a 
perfect right, in case of obstinate contumacy, Ito have "recourse to 
coercion and to blockade the PirsBUS. Nothing, in fact, would be 
worse, not only for Europe itself, but for the happy and peaceful 
solution of the Eastern crisis, than for the'Powers to be defied and 
fooled by a small State, their ward and their spoiled child. % 

Therefore we cannot feel or express any anger against the Courts 
who have initiated a policy of stem and severe reprehension against 
the Hellenic Government. Of course we understand perfectly well the 
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secret motives which have taken off their feet, not only a statesman 
like M. Delyannis, whom his experience of 1886, when he burnt 
his fingers in trying to light a great conflagration, ought, perhaps, 
to have made more prudent, but even a man so wise, so loyally devoted 
to the highest duties of his station as King George. Dynastic 
considerations, the fear of revolution, are all very well ; fiut it is, after 
all, a little too much to ask the whole of Europe to endanger its most 
sacred interests in order to preserve either Greece or the Greek royal 
family from such perils. 

There is something highly significant in seeing the ftmily 
Courts — I mean the soveVeigns most nearly related or allied to the 
Greek dynasty— display the sternest, or rather the harshest, severity* 
in tlxeir proposals against King George and his poljpy. Kussia and 
G ermany have proposed, if Greece proves obdurate, to blockade the 
Piraeus. Such a proposal *come8 best, if it is to come at all, from 
the high and mighty personages w^ho have it rightly at heart to repu- 
diate any solidarity with the freaks of a near relation. However, 
the Powers are not at all obliged to go in^mediately to such ex- 
tremities. Their jxolicy has twc^ faces, two correlative parts. If it 
forbids Greece to annex Crete, it promises Crete freedom and 
Home Pule. It is difficult to see why they should not use the 
liberal and generous part of their policy in order i(f expedite the 
prohibitive and austere jxart. Everybody must graftt it is much 
better to convince thai; to constrain, and to get the free assent of 
G reece to the ifuropean liberation of Crete thaji to impose by threats 
and measures of coercion a sulky abstention on the kingdom. 

Lord Salisbury, in asking the Cabinets to declare their intentions 
relatively to th^ formation in Crete of a new Samos or ‘a new Cretafi 
Poumelia, before proceeding to threaten or coerce Greece, has 
only put into w'orcls*what was in the mind of three -at least of the 
allied Powers. Europe does not at all wish to humiliate or to 
exasperate Greece On the contrary,^ she wants to do all that is 
possible to spare the • susceptibilities of Hellenism, without com- 
ixromising the preservation of ixeace. Let us hope the Powers will 
soon agree on their basis ^ action, and that Greece will not by a 
mad obstinacy frustrate the w'eir-meaning efforts of her well-wishers. 

At the present moment it is impossible not to understand that it 
is the fate, not only of Crete, not only of Greece, not even only of 
the whole ^ast, but of Europe and of the x>oace of the world, which 
trembles in the balance. A mistake, a false step, a wrong-headed 
leap in the dark would be perfectly sufficient to precipitate on the 
head of our devoted genecation the dreadful war mankind fears, tries 
to prevent, and has prepared against for twenty-five years. Every- 
body waits for the coming spring as for the time of the inevitable crisis. 

Once more, according to a celebrated saying, everybody is on tiptoe 
expecting something unexpected. Macedonia is by universal consent 
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the most probable arena of the great fray. The immense danget of 
a Greco-Turkish conflict is not so much on sea, where the fleets of 
Europe are probably able to hinder or to stop hostile meetings, but 
on the Thessalo-lVIacedonian frontier, where the vanguards of the two 
armies have been long since facing each other, and waiting only for the 
word of command. The Powers would be strangely, below the right use 
of their opportuilities if they did not try, in making the freedom of 
Crete a trump in their hand, to get Greece tied not only to inaction 
in the iEgean Sea, but to peace on the Northern frontier. 

Yet I should be very sorry, for my part, to entertain too simple and 
too robust an optimism. The Eastern question is always with us, 
and I do not see — ^though I devoutly pray for it — how it is to be 
peacefully sblvedt It seems to me that we are in a most strange and 
parlous state. There was a time when the Eastern problem was 
simply the perpetual threat of a barbarous and conquering race 
against Christendom. A second phasis opened when the Turk, no 
longer too strong, became suddenly too weak, and offered a too 
tempting prey to the rival covetousnesses of his neighbours. Europe 
then exhausted itself in trying, at flrst to put the Sick Man on his 
feet again, then to prepare for his dissolution and to arrange for his 
succession. 

Perhaps we may recognise' a third period when the physicians 
themselves are nearly as ba‘dly off as their patient, and dare not have 
recourse to surgical operations because they fear for^themselves the 
rebound of those heroic remedies. To-day it seems verily as if the 
morbid fancy of Edgar Poe had aifticip&ted the present state of things 
in the East. In one of the most gruesome of his stories, The Case 
of Mr, Valderfiarj the American poet paints a dreadful experience. 
A dying man has been put to sleep by magnetism. He remains for 
whole weeks ih this kind of trance between death and life. Sud- 
denly the experimenter is minded to recall Jiim to ^his normal 
waking condition. ‘ For what occurred, it is impossible that any 
human being could have been prepared. As I rapidly made the 
passes among ejaculations of “ Dead ! Dead ! ” absolutely bursting 
from the tongue and not from the lips^ of tile sufferer, his whole 
frame at once, within the •space of a single minute, or even less, 
shrunk, crumbled, absolutely rotted away beneath my hands. Upon 
the bed, before the whole company, there lay a nearly liquid mass of 
loathsome — of detestable putrescence.’ • • 

Di mdiora piis ! Let us hope we may be good Europeans with- 
out expeAencing such dreadful consequences of our own diplomacy ! 


Francis de Pressens2. 
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GREATER BRITAIN . 

AND THE QUEEN'S LONG REIGN 

If the annals of Her Gracious Majesty’s long reign were to be tested 
by the mitigation of human misery and the saving of human life 
that have distinguished it, the most notable events of the period 
would probably be considered the adoption o/ the use of anaesthetics i 
and the practice of antiseptic]surgery. When, as a step further, we in- I 
quire what has 'most conduced to the happiness of the Queen’s subjects, 
we shall find several rival claims. Much maj be urged on behalf of | 
the extension of liberty of self-government sgid of education. Again, f 
the railways, the steamers, the telegraph, and the Improvement in || 
the modes and methods of manufacture may reasonably find ardent 
advocates. But there is still another offspring of thOi extended reign 
that may undeniably claim U> ha\ie been the means of bestowing a 
XB.st amount of human happiness, and that is the extraordinary 
development ^f the colonies and other possessions of the Empire.* ' 
There are thousands of human beings who have found in the 
colonies happy careers of honourable industry open*to them, accom- 
panied in many instances by great distinction, instead of the colour- 
less joyless lives they otherwise seenjed destined to lead. Without 
carrying the inquiry further, it ts certain that Her Majesty’s pro- 
3onged reign would be inadequately celebrated if Greater Britain did 
«iot take a part in the celebration. 

A happier thought could* not have occurred to any mind than 
the invitation which Mr. Chamberlain has extended on Her Majesty’s 
behalf to the Prime Ministers of the self-governing colonies and to 
representatives oi^ other parts of the Empire to become the guests of 
’the nation in June next. It will gratify the colonies, India, and the 
other possessions ; it will bring home to the people of vthe United 
Kingdom a sense of the immense territories throughout the world 
with which they are associated. Without going narrowly into details, 
*he following tabular statement will convey a comprehensive impres- 
sion of the enormous progress the Queen’s dominions have made 
within the period of her beneficent sway. 
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THB YbAB 1840 OOirtBABIEB WITH 1886 


— 

Population 

1840 

Oommeroe 

itevenne 

Population 

1805 

Commeree 

Revenue 

CftnBda. including Ne>v- 
fouiulland 

Australasia . 

South Africa 

West Indies . 

Other colonies^ exclu- 
sive of Malta, Gibral- 
tar, Olid Hong Kong . 

1.690.000 

r 200,000 

140,000 

900,000* 

2.170.000 

6,200,000 

8.200,000 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

7,700,000 

1 iill ■ 
I iiii 

5.225.000 

4.288.000 

2.849.000 

1.600.000 

G.oqo,ooo 

48,660,000 

114,887,800 

39,771,285 

11,806,660 

68,870,268 

lilt 1 

-Vi 

India (the mean be- 
tween 1880 and 185U) . 

6,100,000 

107,000,000 

27.100.000 

21.060.000 

2,400,000 

22,300,000 

10,812,000 

287,000,000 

270,036,848 

204,909,808 

48^866,000 

95,187,000 

Total . ' . 

li2,100,000 

40,060,000 

24,700,000 

306,312,000 

488,945,713 

143,653,000 


^ The returns fur the West Indies arc for 1850. 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the table is that it showa 
^hat, although the population has largely increased, the yearly con- 
jtribution to the revenue tas risen from 3s. lOd. iier head in 1840 to 
9s. 4c2. at the end of 1895. 

I lf one considers what has been eflFScted within a past comparatively 
o short in the Jife of a nation, he must find it difficult to form an 
.adequate concejAion of what the future may have in store for the 
great countries which, together with the Unit&l Kingdom, constitute 
the British Empire. During the last few years a grbwing feeling 
has shown itself in favour of strengthenjng the union betw^een the 
mother-country and her possessions and between the possessions, 
themselves. Important and influential combinations have been 
organised to disseminate this policy, and the opinion has gained 
ground that it i^ most desirable something should be done. What 
that something is cannot be readily determined, though its, object 
is clearly enough an intimate^ federation with regird to defence, to 
commerce, and to other national purposes. At least it must be 
allowed that the unparalleled celebration about to take place would 
be incomplete as a national movement if all ^arts of the Empire 
were not associated in 4. ^ • 

The leagues and associations, whilst discussing various means to 
the end, felt themselves without authoritjrto do more than generalise.. 
The broad conclusion they arrived at was that it would be desirable 
to bring the representatives of Greater Britain and of the United 
Kingdom iqto conclave, and some time ago they made recommenda- . 
tions to that eflect. But Her Majesty’s Government pointed out 
that in the absence of a competent request from the colonies they 
had no right to convene a congress unless they were prepared to. 
make definite proposals. They convened a congress ten years ago, 
but they submitted the subjects with which it should deal, and. 
federation was not one of them. The colonial governments could 
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not ask for a congress, for they also were not prepared to formulate 
definite proposals. In fact, no one was in a position to officially 
summon a congress, because what was wanted was not the considera- 
tion of a specific plan, but a discussion which would dear the way to* 
moulding a plan and its subsequent consideration. 

With great astuteness Mr. Chamberlain sees in* the presence of 
the Prime Ministers in England the opportunity of exchanging 
opinions not without some formality, but divested of the responsibility 
of officially promulgating a cut-and-dried schemfle. In response to a 
question put by Mr. Hogan in the House of Comqaons as to whether 
‘ advantage will be taken of the presence of the Prime Ministers in 
England to hold an Imperial Conference with a view to the discuSfeion 
a*id determination of contemporary questions ol colonial concern,’ 
Mr. Chamberlain replied ‘ the matter will be taken into consideration.^ 
It is clear, however, from what the right honourable gentleman said 
in a speech he made at Birmingham on the 30th of January that he 
is well inclined in this direction. We cannot do better than give his 
own words : ’ , 

I liopc we have this opportunity — ^not merely in London, but in our great 

provincial centres — of welcoming these rulers of States beyond the sea, these lueu 
who under the Queen are the constitutional heads of the communities which by 
their free choice have selected them to preside OMUiv the destinies of these provinces 
of a great Empire. We^shall have them ; w'e shall have at the same time a repre- 
sentation of the great Crown colonies with their infinite variety of climate and of 
production ; tfnd in this way we will secure a demonstration that no other country 
can malce — a demonstration of power, of influcnoi*, and of beneficent work which 
w’ill be a fitting tribute to the best afid most revered of English sovertugns. It is 
my belief that great good will result from this gathering, that a meeting between 
those “who r^resent iji so marked a degree the interests of the great colonies 
the members of Her Majesty's Government will lead to an interchange of ideas 
about matters of 3<^mon and material interest, about closer commercial union,, 
about the representation of the colonies, about common defence, about legislation, 
about *other questions of equal importance, which cannot but be productive of the 
most fruitful results. ^ 

• 

The three subjects mentioned by Mr. Chamberlain — namely, closer 
commercial union, common defence, and colonial representation- 
have already been much cohsidered-and discussed. The last may be 
regarded as a necessary pendant to the other two, and especially to 
common defence. • 

Itjs often {bund that the best way to deal with a great movement 
is to tentatively approach it. The colonies and dependencies have 
shown themselves not disinclined to contribute to the defence of the 
Empire, but no plan has yet been suggested of comprehensively dealing 
with the question on a fixed principle. Possibly it may be found 
that it is better to continue for a time to treat it by piecemeal. The* 
difficulty lies in the many different conditions prevailing in the* 
various parts of the Empire. For example, it would not be possible 
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to ignore the large cost to whicli India and Canada are put for their 
land forces. Great advantage must in any case arise from discussing 
the question, and possibly some one may be clever enough to devise 
apian based on a well-defined principle, but elastic enough to do 
justice to the inequalities that have to ^ taken into account. 

Commercial union has also been greatly discussed and a strong 
feeling prevails in jts favour, although a considerable amount of 
antagonism has to be overcome. The Free-traders in Great Britain 
and the Protectionists in the colonies are respectively highly 
sensitive about any proposal which makes towaitis infiringing their 
favourite doctrine. The manufiicturers in Great Britain are very sore 
about the high duties imposed in parts of the Empire, and the 
agriculturists bitterly bewail the impoverishment of their industiy 
because they cannot command remunerative rates in the home 
markets. 

If it were possible to so overcome existing prejudices as to consider 
on their merits the plans best calculated to serve the Empire (putting* 
on one side the doctrinal objections of the Free-trade and Protec- 
tionist schools), there seems every reasop to believe that a Zollverein 
would be the most beneficial expedient. The governing feature of it 
would be the free interchange of commbdities (with some half a dozen 
excepted articles)» throughput all parts of the Empire. Such a 
Zollverein would not be quite on*the footing of the German one, which 
deals with a self-contained conterminous country. Instead of the 
duties collected bejng distributed from a common centre, U would be 
necessary to allow the United Kingdom and the possessions to dispose 
of the duties each collected within its limits. 

-^Ner would it be desirable that, apart from the free interchange of 
goods within the Empire, the duties imposed on foreign goods should 
be identical. Each party to the Zollverein should* have the same 
liberty of imposing duties upon commodities coming from outside of 
the Empire that it now possesses. ^ 

The articles proposed to be excepted from free, exchange within 
the British Empire were spirits, beer, tobacco, tea, and opium, whilst 
India was still to be at liberty to impose a o^ salt. Although 
this list does not include several items 6f the present British tariff, 
the duty collected on those items from other ports of the Empire is 
so small that the loss to the United Kingdom on the basis of this 
plan would be very trifling.. But it would be othejwise wijh the 
possessions. Their loss arising from the cessation of duties on goods 
arising within,the Empire (with the exceptions named) would be very 
heavy. . , 

It is the fashion to speak of the duties levi^ in the possessions 
on a wide range of items as duties of a Protectionist character. More 
or less they are so, but they serve the olgect of raising a large 
amount of revenue. An estimate has been made that the colonies and 
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I)ossessioiis would lose by the plan briefly described above not less 
than eight millions sterling a year. It would take them a long 
while to even partly make np this sum by increasing the duties 
on foreign goods and on the excepted items, and it would be neces- 
sary they should have recqurse to taxation diiSerent in character 
from the Customs duties. Ihey would unquestionably derive great 
benefit in several ways from the free exchange of goods arising 
within the Empire ; but it would take time to develop the advan- 
tages, and meanwhile the diminished revenue* would press on them 
severely. The United Kingdom would of coursp derive immediate 
benefit. The markets of the Empire would be ofiFered to it duty 
free in a manner that would vastly profit the manufactures of €rreat 
JBritain and Ireland. 

Still it is to be doubted if the United Kingdom wohld offer t6 the 
colonies and possessions an annual payment for a short term of years 
in order to enable them to take the gradual steps necessary for 
restoring the revenue. If England were inclined to render such 
temporary assistance, the money could readily raised by a mode- 
rate duty on foreign importg. 

As far as a judgment can be formed, the Customs Union or agree- 
ment that wordd be most acceptable to the colonies and possessions 
is one of a system of differential duties.^ It is uiged that this plan 
would bring revenue to the United JKingdom, and at the same time 
largely benefit its pianufacturers and producers. On the other hand, 
it is contended that it w^ould raise the price qf. commodities and 
conflict with the Free-trade pelicy of the country. 

It is also objected that foreign countries might resent it. There, 
does not apem to be much force in the last objection, seeing what 
heavy duties are imposed by other countries on British goods, and 
that in some IdVge countries differential duties or bonuses in favour 
of theif colonies are already established. 

But as regards the first objection it must be allowed that the 
tendency of the plan would be to increase prices, though it is doubt- 
ful whether the increase would be sufficient to injure the labouring 
or manufacturing clashes compared with the advantages they would 
enjoy. • . • 

It is doubtful, moreover, how long the present condition of affairs 
in England can continue. From a return for fifteen years ending 
Slst^of Marqji, 1896, it appears the Cystoms revenue each year has 
oscillated between under twenty millions to a little over that amount. 
It has not fallen below nineteen millions nor riseq to twenty-one 
millions. Since 1891 a small amount not included in the above 
sums has been annually collected for direct distribution to local 
bodies, but it has averaged only about 200,0007. irrespective of the 
contributions from Excise duties. To all intents and purposes the 
Customs revenue may be considered stationary, and it startlingly 
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contrasts with other items of revenue. For instance, the reoeipta 
during the fifteen years from Property and Income tax have riseui 
from ten millions sterling to sixteen millions, and Stamps and Estate 
duties from eleven to nineteen millions. The expenditure out of 
revenue has risen firom eighty-four millipns in 1882 to ninety-eight 
millions in 1896. * Meanwhile the expenditure is still increasing, and 
it is surely a question, how long the propertied classes will be recon- 
ciled to a virtually stationary Customs revenue. 

Heed, too, must soon be given to the statements alleging that the 
fiscal system of the, country cripples the pursuit *of agriculture by 
making consumers much too largely dependent on outside sources 
for their food supply. The food bill of the country for these outside 
supplies amounted during 1896 to no less than one hundred and 
eighty millions sterling. 

Lately — ^not before it was wanted — great attention has been given 
to placing the country in a position to properly defend itself in case 
of war. We are fortunate in the present rulers of Europe ; but this 
should not make us forget that one ambitious headstrong sovereign 
might plunge the whole world into war. , The jJacing the Empire in 
a state of defence is an admirable conception ; but is the execution 
complete that overlooks the effects on tlie United Kingdom of a pro- 
longed war ? Food would jise at least fifty per cent, and simul- 
taneously work would be crippled, because manufacturers depend 
largely on foreign countries for raw material. JIow bitterly then 
might the cry go up against the policy that has rendered tfie country 
so helpless with respect to self-supply ! #It is^possible that a considera- 
rtion of all the circumstances may lead to the belief that a moderate 
duty oA foreign commodities might stimulate agricultural j^oduction 
within the three kingdoms and assist the possessions to a position 
in which they would be able to render to the mothericbuntry much 
more effectual aid than they can at present. 

Mr. Chamberlain referred to ^colonial representation. 'It is 
certain that this question will sooner or later assume large dimen- 
sions, but it is to be doubted if the colonies are anxious for it at 
I)resent, The policy of the mother-country tc^wards Jier colonies has 
wisely been one of not hampering them witti restrictions ; it has even 
been held out that, if they wished to separate, no coercion would be 
exercised to retain them. Whether this wopld prove to be the case 
may be doubted, but at any r^jte the colonies have been^ made tq feel 
that to all intents and purposes they may work out their own 
destinies, and tfeat reliance is placed on their loyalty to the mother- 
country and to their fellow-subjects throughout the Empire. At 
present they probably do not desire direct represeptation in a Federal 
Legislature, but as progress is made towards any Federation of a 
substantial character, it will be in accordance with their cardinal 
creed that responsibility necessitates representation. 
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There are probably many subjects conceming which Mr. Cham- 
berlain may confer with the colonial representatives with great 
advantage. We venture to indicate two questions for separate treat- 
ment if the opportunity is afforded. They are both of the same 
nature, and essentially in tha direction of consolidating the Empire. 

For the last few years the Federation of the Australian Colonies 
has been very much discussed. Ten years sinbe an Act was passed 
enabling the several Australasian colonies to be represented in a 
federal council endowed with the powers of passing acts applicable to 
all the colonies represented. It was not a federation of the colonies 
concerned, although possibly it may be considered an approach to 
that end. The Act was entirely permissive, and both New South 
Wales and New Zealand declined to make use of it. However, 
about four years ago the late Sir Henry Parkes, the veteran states- 
man of New South Wales, submitted in the most emphatic manner 
proposals for a complete federation of the Australian or Australasian 
colonies. New Zealand after a time declined to be included, but the 
rest of the colonies energetically approved and took up the question. 
It is not to be wondered at that great difficulties presented them- 
selves. There are thousands^ of people still living who can recollect 
the wild rejoicings in Victoria when that colony was carved out of 
New South Wales, and there was no less manifbstation of delight 
when Queensland was separated frdtn the same mother colony. All 
of these golonies (have done good work since and there is no 
reason because the dismemberment was wise at the time that it would 
not now be desirable to unite them as separate autonomous prownces, 
endowed with large powers of self-government, but under one federal 
control with regard to purposes common to them all. After many 
varying fortunes the movement has come to the stage of the 
approaching election of a council to prepare a scheme for submission 
to fhe several, colonies for their approval. This council is to 
meet shortly, but Queensland will not be represented in it, and 
Western Australia does not appear to be very cordial concerning the 
project. At a recent meeting of the Premiers in Hobart Town the 
representatives of Queensland and Western Australia expressed them- 
selves with considerable acrimony againift the colonies of Victoria 
and New South Wales. 

It is sincerely to bft hoped the elected council may be able to 
drawaout a practicable scheme satis&etory to* the colonies, but it is 
much to be feared they will not attain this result. The federation 
of the colonies of Australia would be of vast ultimate benefit to all 
concerned. It woidd comprise a whole continent with no frontier 
but the sea. To the Imperial Crovemment the federation would be 
of great value for reasons too obvious to need recountal. The position 
of the British Government in the matter is peculiar. Technically it 
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is most concerned, for it will have to submit to Parliament the mea- 
sures necessary to give the federation effect. 

But in fact the decision of the question rests with the colonies 
themselves. It is scarcely conceivable that they will propose any- , 
thing that the Iipperial Government cannot accept, and it would be 
signally impolitic for English Ministers to assert a right of interference. 
But it would be widely different to making such a claim if the 
colonies concerned asked Mr. Chamberlain to assist and preside over 
a conference to smooth away any obstacles that presented themselves. 
Local differences, though they may appear to possess little importance, 
are exceedingly difficult of adjusjiment. More especially is this the 
case vrhen a conference is presided over by a representative interested 
in one of the,phases«of the difficulty. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would be free of any local bias, and would be in a position 
to offer valuable suggestions. 

If we recollect rightly, Lord Carnarvon when he occupied the 
position now held by Mr. Chamberlain materially aided the Federation 
of Canada, by presiding over a conference of delegates from the 
several provinces. When the Dominion was finally established, the 
assistance Lord Carnarvon had rendered was acknowledged with 
hearty gratitude. Another instance* may be mentioned : Admiral 
Tryon succeeded in bringing the Australasian colonies separately to 
a favourable feeling towards a“ united contribution to the cost of 
defence. But a wide difference of opinion existed as Xo how the 
scheme could be 'worked. < With admirable patience and tact Lord 
Knutsford, then Secretary of State, at sev^eral conference meetings 
with ;the colonial representatives, succeeded in smoothing over all 
difficulties, and a scheme was decided on for submission toihe colonies 
separately, which they subsequently approved. 

There is little Joubt but that, if Mr. Chamberlain's aid is enlisted, 
he will be able to materially help in surmounting any obstacles* that 
stand in the way of Australian Federation. The uncertainty that 
hangs round this question impedes the definite consideration of more 
intimate relations between the different parts of the Empire both as 
regards federation and common defence. ^ • • 

The second work of the samd character to which we have alluded 
is on a smaller scale, though of great importance. The Federation of 
the British American Colonies is incomplete whilst Newfoundland 
remains outside the combincttion. Negotiations have«for some time 
past proceeded between Canada and Newfoundland, and both parties 
seem to be favourable to a union. But it is understood that some 
difficulty remains to be overcome. This is a task which no one could 
better perform than Mr. Chamberlain. The completed Federation 
of the British North American Colonies would be a splendid conclusion 
to the great work that has already been done. 

Some of the Premiers, it is said, find it difficult to come to 
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England owing to the stress of public business. We hope these 
instances are few» but any Prime Ministet who finds the obstacles 
insuperable might be invited to nominate cue of his colleagues to 
, represent him. 

Although neither the Home Grovemment nor the &oyem2nents of 
G^reater Britain may have any specific proposals to make respecting 
the Federation of the Empire, their meeting in London will possess 
extraordinary interest. At present their position is that of waiting 
with a benevolent hope that something can be* done, but with the 
fear that premature action may be mischievous. There is no objection 
to, but on the contrary a leaning towards, a discussion of the question 
with open minds, but without willingness at present to undertake the 
responsibility of making, accepting, or rejecting speci^c proposals. 
The opportunity will be presented of paving the way to future action 
of a more definite nature. If the road to such action is opened, we 
take leave to think that, of all the incidents of this memorable year, 
none will be more vividly enduring than the recollection that it was 
the means of leading to the consolidation of the Empire. We venture 
to believe that no object can be dearer to the Queen’s heart or more 
acceptable to her subjects. ^ 

Tittitiq VririfT. 
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TiIey say of a cold weather traveller in India that his mother in 
England, seeing in^the papers how famine prevailed in the land, sgnt 
him a tele^am to this effect, ‘Whenever you find a difficulty in 
obtaining food, don’t hesitate, make at once for the coast.’ The 
picture of a tourist sitting anywhere along some thousands of miles 
of coast, and waving a white umbrella over the breakers to a passing 
ship, will amuse the large and increasing numbers of those who 
know something of the conditions o^ modem India, and the story 
indicates, no doubt, the maximum of misunderstanding. Yet the 
phases and degrees of misconception are so multitudinous that a 
brief descriptioiSi may not be superfluous of the manner in which 
the Imperial Grotemment of India puts forth its strength to meet its 
most firequent and most deadly foe. The horrqrs of famine need no 
heightening, and a little light thrown on its dark places may serve 
to dispel the illusion of universal desolation and despair. 

Let us begin at the capital. A resident in Calcutta will leam 
from his servants, if not otherwise, that prices are high. They will 
ask him for an extra rupe^. But thus far in Bengal it is only in the 
north-west comer, hundreds of miles away, that dfetress exists, which 
is officially recognised as famine. And here be it at once understood 
that the State takes cognisance^ of famine, and that its servants lie 
under the most stringent orders to deal with it, before its actual advent. 
The now, alas ! familiar heading, ‘ The Grovernment and the Famine,’ 
should properly run, ‘ The Government an<J the l^^ight with Famine.’ 
‘ The Famine Code ’ is ‘4ihe code for the “prevention of starvation ; ’ the 
colossal totals of units in receipt of relief are those of our fellow- 
subjects, saved from the pangs of hungeir, preserved, it may be, from 
the most lingering* and painful of deaths, the most dolorous exit from 
a life of patient industry. In times of plenty the Government pre- 
pares for evil days. After every famine of the last quarter of a century, ^ 
the ablest officers in India of their day hav§ concerted measures of 
defence. In ordinary years the changeful s^sons are watched, the 
-crops recorded, the ruling prices noted, and from these statistics an 
analysis of each district is prepared with special reference to its security 
from famine. Irrigated toacts are wholly exempt, others enjoy vary- 
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ing degrees of immunity, many, nay most, are only too liable to suffer. 
Thanks to the generally provident character of the Indian poor, they 
can bear a bad season, and can, as a rule, face even two successive 
lean years, but a third proves too great a strain, and the labouring 
classes and smaller cultivators would succumb, but for J;he unparalleled 
exertions of the Government, whose avowed policy it is, to quote Lord 
Elgin’s last pronouncement, * that the full resources of the Empire 
shall be made available for the saving of life.’ 

Leaving Calcutta,^ and travelling by rail as far as the junction for 
Benares, a traveller passes through a country whdre the crops are 
poor, but still exist. Across the yellow flowering indigo, patches,of 
delicate white poppy, and fields of wheat and pulse, he sees the 
villages half hidden in bamboo brakes. Along 4he line here and 
there are little gardens of oleander and hibiscus, and standard sun- 
flowers. The shadow of famine has not fallen on this tract. Beyond 
Benares Junction the country becomes more parched, and even indif- 
ferent crops are the exception. Yet the j)eopledo not look distressed. 
And so on to Allahabad, the capital of the two provinces, which for- 
tunately at this crisis are in tlfe equally capable and zealous hands 
of Lord Elgin’s lieutenant, Sir* Anthony MacDonnell, Governor of 
the North-western Provinces and of Oudh, 

In the middle of last October Sir John Woodfiurn, the Home 

• • 

member of the Gove»nment, publicly stated that if no rain fell in 
time for the spwing of the spring crops, severe distress w^ould probably 
be felt in large tracts in Oudh and the North-western Provinces, that 
prices were already very High, and that if they continued to rise 
measures for the assistance and relief of the poorer classes W4al(ji 
become necessary, not only in those territories, but in parts of the 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Burma, and Bombay. He also observed 
that in the twenty years which have elapsed since the last great 
visitation the forces of Government available for the struggle with 
famine in the affected localities had increased by upwards of 10,000 
miles of irrigation cabals and distributories, and by upwards of 3,700 
miles of railway, that there were good reasons for believing that the 
grain supply, indigeftous aifd iqiported, would prove sufficient, and that 
the Government was prepared with “schemes of rail\ra.ys, of canal 
projects, and of lesser works upon which vast numbers of labourer® 
could be employed. Lord •Elgin on the same occasion referred to 
the greater capacity of the Government df to-day for dealing with 
famine on a large scale, and in the light of what has since occurred 
it is worthy of note that he stated ‘ how cordially he welcomed non- 
official co-operation,’ such as even then was forthcoming in India. 

In October and November the situation looked more and more 
serious, when fortunately at the end of the latter month, and in 
December, timely rain mitigated what promised to be the greatest 
calamity of the century. Still the North-western Provinces had lost 
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half their autumn crops, in a year following one in which 300,000 of 
the population had been on relief, there was distress in parts of the 
Punjab, Bajputana, Central India, Bombay, Bengal, Madras, and 
Burma, while in the Central Provinces the sudden cessation of the 
monsoon in a season following two years of partial but widespread 
failure had made the situation even more serious than elsewhere. 
The fisimine affects the largest numbers in the North-western Provinces, 
the population of ijrhich is nearly equal to that of Austria, Hungary, 
and Belgium combined, and the distress proba.bly is most acute in 
the Central Provinces, comprising an area of upwards of 86,000 
square miles, or just under that of England, Wales, and Scotland, 
with a sparse and scattered population of 125 per square mile, or ten 
and three-quartermiillions, a tract without irrigation, and owing to 
its natural and economic conditions less forward in regard to 
communications, and other attributes of civilisation, than richer 
provinces of the Empire. Upwards of 70,000 miles in the Centrg.1 
Provinces are affected, and of this area a great deal is hill and forest, 
whose inhabitants mix little with the population of the plains, and the 
scattered nature of whose villages makes it specially difficult to 
**ascertain their necessities or to orgai;iise relief. 

It will not be possible within the narrow limits of a paper of this 
description to do more tiian briefly sketch the manner in which the 
Government of India meets famine when its approach is evident, with 
brief descriptions drawn upon the spot of the^actual operation of its 
code and rules in that behalf provided. 

First, then, test works are openid on^which employment is offered 
to the needy, to which it is foimd as a fact only the needy resort. 

Programmes of works of varying size and character, maintained 
ready for use in regard to all areas considered ^insecure, are either 
accepted or modified as occasion requires, staffs are strengthened, 
loans are given to agriculturists, the payment of revenue is suspended, 
circle officers make known to the ^ople the places at which work is 
offered, and feed distressed wanderers or forwdrd them to poorhouse 
or relief work as occasion requires. Lists are prepared by the -village 
officials of persons from age, sex, sidmess or occupation entitled to 
gratuitous relief, and £hey are thenceforward rationed at their homes. 
This provision meets the extremely, almost despairingly, difficult 
case of people who will not stir themselves to save their own lives, 
whose apathy is greater than their need. Its wide application, after 
almost house-to-house visitations, has been a special feature of Sir 
Anthony jilacDonnell’s administration of famine, and Mr. Lyall, in 
the Central Provinces, has for some time past been working, under 
greater difficulties owing to geographical and economic conditions, 
upon similar lines. Thus, again to quote Lord Elgin, ^ rules have 
been framed to reach the really necessitous, both the able-bodied 
poor and those unable to share in the ordinary forms of active 
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employment by reason of infirmities of body, sez, or even social 
custom/ ' 

Upon relief works^ wages are given at special rates worked out by 
the most experienced civil and medical officers in the country. 
Besides the ordinary large works, small works for tlje agricultural 
population are provided in the immediate vicinity of their own 
villages. This form of relief has been developed by Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell into a joint-stock affair between the landowners and 
Government, with divided financial responsibility and with wholly 
happy results. In the Central Provinces also it is* found necessary 
to resort to small works.* A task is the maximum amount of woi^ 
allotted to a member of any given class, and no such person is 
permitted to perform more than that task, which i» apportioned with 
due reference to his bodily strength, and professional or other 
qualifications. 

Workers are paid regularly, and wages are given for non-working 
days, such as Sundays, and the days of arrival. They are hutted 
when their homes are distant, and receive medical attendance, and 
any shortcoming in their work«due to weakness is by rule excused. 
Their children and infirm dependants are fed in kitchens or given** 
allowances at the works. Persons unfit for employment, or who cannot 
conveniently be sent to their homes, or whose enlargement is im- 
desirable, are fed and treated in poorhohses. State kitchens supply 
for children thp place of parents too afflicted or weakened to fulfil 
their proper functions towards their offspring, reserved forests are 
thrown open for free pasturage, aiftl the duties of the police, medical 
and accounts officers are exactly prescribed. That such a code shoyld^ 
exist is little, that it is the outcome in each particular detail of hard- 
earned experience is much ; that it should work, as it does, with the 
regularity and precision of clockwork, and prove equal to the strain 
of sudden "leaps of tens of thousands, is more than all. Each 
individual* famine officer requires more of himself during the 
campaign than Goverhment coulS expect of mere flesh and blood. 
Some already have dropped at their posts. 

Sometimes, as happens^with human affairs, a partial failure must 
be acknowledged, but reviewing the whdle circumstances, the measure 
of success achieved in a struggle with relentless cosmic forces is 
nothing less than triumphant It may be said th%t the worst is yet 
to come. For the ^Government, yes ; for thd people, emphatically no. 
It is delay in the early stages that leads to excessive and prolonged 
mortality. People do not die, they live and gather strength when 
on the works, or when in receipt of gratuitous relief, provided it is 
given at a sufficiently early date. The problem is to decide when 
extensive operations become necessary, the necessity is to set them 
in motion without the slightest delay when once it has been possible 
to arrive at that decision. 
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Let us see in a few concrete cases how simply an apparently 
elaborate code is worked. 

Allahabad is a famous place of pilgrimage, and beggars abound at 
the junction of the sacred streams of Jumna and Ganges. The 
inmates of the poorhouse here look*' more like mendicants, whose 
usual protectors hpe forsaken them, than famine subjects. A few 
cook for themselves and for their fellow inmates, several want to leave 
to obtain a money, dole in some village to which they do not, but 
would have it thought, they belong. The new. comers of the day on 
which I was prefient, thirty in number, seemed to be in the ordinary 
condition of destitute paupers, but out of 1,200 inmates about 300 
had an anaemic api)earance, due no doubt chiefly to insufficient 
nourishment, and*"such, in or out of the poorhouse hospital, receive 
extra doles. Those who are strong enough are sent out to the relief 
works. Any vilhager unable to work, and having a house, was sent 
there to receive as village relief the equivalent of |what he would 
have got on the works had he been able to labour, that is just now 
about 2 J rupees a month, wheat now selling at above twice its usual 
price. Most of the inhabitants w^erd the wandering and mendicant 
"•halt, lame, and blind, such as twenty-five centuries ago excited the 
compassion of ^uddha, who not far hence commenced his pilgrimage,, 
little dreaming pf the stupendous organisation which would arise in 
future days to perform his self-imposed function of mitigating misery, 
and further for delivering the people, so farasihay be, from pestilence 
and famine. " 

The poorhouse was a great centre of interest. Four or five 
.stalwart troopers marched up clad in clean white linen, with whiskers 
brushed up to their ears. A Pathan strolled in carrying in one hand 
a cage containing a partridge, whose companion , captive followed at 
heel like a fox-terrier. Then a boy grinning from ear to ear romped 
up as far as the gate on a buffalo calf, riding far aft, as a Cairene 
gamin does his donkey. 

The folks walking about the long straight white streets of 
Allahabad showed no signs of famine, though it is the centre of one 
of the most affected tracts, and within ’^easy distance of the rural 
area in which the pinch was first felt. 

At Bara twenty miles away is another poorhouse. Along the 
road you meet as .usual palanquins, horsfemen and pedestrians, and the 
coolies who take your ‘traps at the station seem In good condition. 
At six A,u, it is cold, and the people, who are brown not black, are, 
warming their hands over fires of straw and sticks. They salaam 
pleasantly — none beg. Bullocks laden with grain for the camp, 
camels stalking under piles of Civil officers’ baggage, men, and 
women carrying children pass along between avenues of mango trees, 
some of which, alas ! have prematurely flowered, sure sign of an 
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abnormal season, and the Indian analogue of the flourishing almond 
of Holy Writ. 

On the way to the poorhouse I visited a village. Most of the 
men had gone to the relief works, the women were grinding com 
and milking cows, the children eating wheat cakeg, playing and 
crying. The houses contained the usual pots, pai^s, and bedsteads, 
the scanty furniture of an Indian peasant’s home. *When questioned, 
the villagers complained of bad times. A small boy patted his 
stomach and said h^ had nothing to eat, a statement which his 
particular stomach belied. In this year the phrase has a sad signi- 
ficance. In ordinary times, it is, of course, a mere fa^^on de parl^. 
A man who can hardly squeeze through the doorway will say he 
has ho rice, if he wants more pay or an appointment for a relation. 
The one man I found at hpme was old, and looked after the children. 
A very narrow door would have accommodated his gaunt but not 
emaciated figure. He talked freely, and showed me how a dog’s 
skull hung around a cow’s neck cured a wound occasioned by the 
loss of a horn. It was not witchcraft, but the diversion afforded for 
the flies from the wound to the^skull. 

Outside the village two wqjnen were digging up grass by thft. 
roots. The type of traveller which sees an impaled Bulgarian in a 
scarecrow might take this for proof that tUey were endeavouring to 
stay the wolf with unaocustomed herbs,* 

* Ungiiibus et raras vellentes dentibus berbas,^ 

• 

.as the poet said of famine-stHcken females long ago. But the grass 
was for a local officer’s pony, and the thing is done in this wise evfiTj 
<iay. There fs enough misery without imagination’s aid. 

From this poinj; the people could be seen streaming in crowds 
across the thirsty cracked black cotton soil to the relief works. 

But fijst let us eee the poorhouse. The inmates numbered about 
JjOOO. They comi)rised among their numbers some of the poorest 
villagers, who, Hindiirlike, home-keeping to the core, will hide in the 
recesses of their homes, running down in condition, till at last they 
cannot properly assilnilate^thti nourishment they receive. A special 
.agency is now employed in what is’ practically a house-to-house 
visitation. The Lieutenant-Governor has insisted that official agency 
ahall be responsible that no Such cases escape notice. It is a prodi- 
gious undertaking when distress is widesy»r^d, but relief may be 
proffered in vain, almost within sight of a village, in so far as some 
of its inhabitants are concerned, unless actual steps ar% taken to 
almost enforce its acce{)tance. There are vast numbers, it really 
would appear, in India who would almost prefer to stay at home to 
die, rather than travel a few miles and live. 

There is little reason to doubt that poorhouses, relief works, and 
village doles now account, generally speaking, for practically the 
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bulk of the distressed population. Those inmates of a poorhonse 
who have been for a short time in receipt of relief, and were not too 
fkr gone on arrival, soon recover condition. 

At Bara there was a medical officer, who prescribed milk diet for 
the delicate, and attended to the sick. A similar system prevails at 
each poorhouse, w^hich is also furnished with a kitchen and a separate 
hospital for contagious diseases. Yet in spite of these provisions they 
are necessarily sad spectacles. 

At the relief works the scene was of a very different character. 
The beds of irrigation tanks are divided like chess boards, some into 
little squares for an individual, others into larger squares for a family 
or a gang, and inside the squares vigorous digging and chattering 
were going forwaM, while wives carried off the earth, and children 
filled their smaller baskets. Nothing could be more orderly or more 
satisfiictory than the management of these works. If the task proves 
too severe, it is reduced ; if a man is too weak, he goes to the poOr- 
house ; if he is sick, to its hospital. One woman had a string of coins 
around her neck. On inspection they proved to be nickel. * Yes,^ 
she said, ‘ we are poor people, but 'the Sirkar feeds us.’ The day 
••before they had come in crowds up to Mr. Fuller, the chief district 
officer, and criqd, ‘ We owe our lives to the Sirkar.’ Now the Sirkar 
is the Grovemment, whicii some pretend has no bowels of mercy. 

They ^understand things better, these sifnple village folk, than 
many accounted in this world their superiors in intelligence and feel- 
ing. A propos, why hAve we never seen in the illustrated papers 
photographs of some of the 18,000 men, women, and children, who- 
are thus employed at and around Bara, to their own salvation, and to- 
the advantage of future generations ? Why are particular cases of 
sickness or macejration disingenuously put forward as typical of the 
results of famine administration ? Are a few failures, if they be such, 
preferred to thousands of successes? I know lAyself of. a case in 
which a missionary, during thd prevalence of distress in one part of 
India, wrote to a paper to say famine existed in his own district, and 
forwarded with his letter photographs of starving victims of the great 
famine of 1877 ! Thrpe years after his action had misled the British 
public, and embarrassed and distressed the authorities, he owned 
that there had been no real famine in his district, and pleaded that 
he did not expressly say that the photographs sent with his letter 
illustrated its contents! * So different are the positions and respon- 
sibilities officials and of their critics. 

All the large numbers working on the tmks near the Bara poor- 
house were in good condition, and are improving every day, though, 
many had been weak when they first came on relief. The condition, 
of the live stock too in this ' locality was good. Rain does for the- 
pasture at all times what only at appointed seasons, it can accomplish 
for the crops. The country around was saved from an aspect of 
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desolation by the frequent orchards of mango trees, thickets of 
acacia, and groves of banyans. 

This is the most afflicted portion of the province, in which up- 
wards of a million are now upon relief. Probably 50 per cent, of the 
population of this subdivision %.of Allahabad are being for the most 
part supported by Government, and had not matters two months 
ago been taken in hand in time, thousands weuld probably have 
been reduced to the condition of famine subjects out of the 
numbers who are now cheerfully working in the tanks. 

The south of Allahabad district marches with the .Central Provinces, 
the general character of which has already been briefly sketched. 
Apart from other conditions tending to make distress more serious 
and more difficult to treat, these provinces are siyrrounded by native 
states of the character of Rewa, for instance, whose 12,0d0 odd square 
miles barely support in good years a population of a million and 
a half. In bad times like these the poor flock over the border for 
relief. Eventually the able-bodied may be sent back to their own 
states, but the weak and emaciated remain to fill the; British poor- 
houses and camps, and to further swell a death rate which owing to 
the severe cholera epidemic, a usual feature of a bad year, has alrei^y 
risen to locally unprecedented proportions. Thus a Government 
which gives freely of its resources in men and mcmey presents the 
most vulnerable appe^firance and becomes the focus \)f criticism. 

The same may be said of every poorhouse. No large town in 
affected tracts now lacks this compassionate provision, in wliich all 
the greatest misery and dastitutton is collected, necessarily not very 
far from the railway station, whence every passer-by can inspect it, 
and arguing on false i^remises readily condemn an administratidn \)n 
the evidence its humanity affords. If the misery and destitution of 
London itself were collected within a ring fence, 'it is doubtful if a 
visitor'from the fast would think it other than a sad spectacle'; but 
here we^have the poor, who are always with us, supplemented by the 
local sufferers from* the most widespread failure of crops the country 
has ever known, and by a crowd of wandering beggars, pilgrims, and 
fugitives from native states. 

As a fact it was at Jubbulpore poorhouse that the photographs 
were taken which have been published in the English papers, and 
have been accepted, no doubt, as average specimens of the recipients 
of relief. Roughly speaking, in a district which has 200,000 on the 
relief list there will be about 5,000 in the poorhouses, of whom 75 
per cent, will show no sign of emaciation, while certainly not 10 
per cent, will present an appearance so heart-rending as that of 
the originals of the photographs sent homii. For example, on the 
1st of February there were 1,700 paupers in the poorhouse 
at Jubbulpore. Of these 49 were discharged for labour on the 
works, 60 per cent, were of good physique, 175 were sick, 600 were 
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immigrants from neighbouring native states, and among these were 
the most emaciated cases. All were fed twice, and the infirm subjects 
three times, a day. Some of the children, bom of paupers, though 
on milk diet, seemed unable to clothe their poor bones with flesh. 
There have been three years of partial failure in the Central Provinces, 
and the infant and ante-natal days of these little ones w^ere j>assed 
within the shadow* 6f fiimine, one of w'hose most terrible attributes is 
that it poisons the springs of life at their very sources and impairs 
the fertility of an uhborn generation. The doctor, however, thought 
many, nay most, « of these patient uncomplaining little sufferers 
would live. The photographs which have Keen reproduced in the 
LoAdon papers were passed around the hotel table here, and a mixed 
company, including journalists and soldiers among others, w^as unani- 
mously of opinion that they represented a phase, but not a normal 
phase, even of poorhouses, and included all the w^orst subjects col- 
lected for the occasion from among the inmates. 

Immediately without the walls wdiich shut in so much pain and 
privation, the streets were filled with bright and busy crowds, in and 
out of which children darted flying kites, through which moved slowly 
l^en carts drawn by unicorn teams of bullocks, past camel camps, 
partridge parties, rare mosques, and frequent fanes. 

The members of a partridge party sit around the cages, within 
which, undemeath smart blue ‘quilts, their pefs are calling. Thus 
they enjoy the sweets of possession, and ponder over the yrelcome fact 
that a fighting partridge,^ all glory apart, will fetch a rupee at any 
time. * 

It is now time to proceed down the road leading from Jubbulpore 
past the Marble Socks of the Nerbudda towards the south. For five 
miles more or less some five thousand persons are digging earth from 
the road sides under the avenues, and laying it on the roadway. It 
is a cold morning, and they are all wrapped up, sonje in we*Ihquilted 
coats, some in too scanty, some .in much torn clothes, but^ on the 
whole they are not by any means in hid condition.* Children swathed 
like mummies screamed below, as lustily as the green parrakeets 
above, the avenue trees. Under a small tent a dealer is busy selling 
grain ; cattle are drinking at the tank bfiiind. They are fairly well 
furnished. Mercifully the live stock does not suflfer here, and in the 
North-west Provinces, as that of the Decoan does in a famine. The 
wage is sufficient. A man^ his wife, two working children, and one 
infEuit, can make 8 rupees a month between them. In ordinary 
years, with grain at half its present prices, such a household could, I 
calculate, though without any margin, just live on 4 rupees, so 8 
rupees at present priced is a livelihood. It has been calculated that 
as much as 16 rupees a mouthy can be made by a large family on 
some works. A good many families here were making more than 8 
rupees. Among them were jungle men who brought in timber for 
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building the kitchens and hospitals attached to the work. It was 
satis&ctory to see these aboriginal tribesmen looking so well, but it will 
take a large staff’s unremitting attention to ensure that the inhabi- 
tants of all the small and remote villages are and remain in the same 
condition. Those I visited contained a population pinched bj hard 
times, but not emaciated, provided with work by the Government, 
and given gratuitous assistance in cases where people for good and 
sufficient reason could not labour. On the works about 15 per cent, 
were poor tenants of local landlords, men whose rent amounts to 
anything between 2 rupees and 5 rupees. The rest were labourers, 
coolies, and their families. They need to be treated tenderly, and 
to be humoured a good deal. It does not do to dogmatise about 
supply and demand and the principles of political eco;iomy. The 
. spread of communicatiops, however, has rendered possible even in 
remote tracts a rigid abstention from interference with private trade 
in supplying grain, upon which the Government insists. 

In a neighbouring village inhabited by persons of the labourer 
and poor tenant class, most of the young, middle-aged, and old 
inhabitants showed little signs of privation, but few males or adult 
females were at home of coui^e at noon, the potter was ‘ thumping 
his wet clay,’ and others, who had work to do at their houses, w^ere 
following their usual avocations. 

Hiding back ^ met the holy Mahant or Abbot of the shrine of 
the Marble Hocks, a fair boy of fourteen, the disciple nominated his 
successor by the lately deceased priest, lie wore* a purple velvet 
coat, and a white silk cap, both flrofusely embroidered with gold, and 
took little interest in the people on the relief works. The niany 
pilgrims took none, as they strolled along, their pots and pans and 
earthly goods packed in two baskets depending from a yoke around 
their necks. Tliey were bound for distant RamesHveram, by Adam’s 
Bridge’ and therewthey would empty the little brass pots containing 
Ganges water, mindful of the doggerel distich I translate for the 
occasion : 

Who pours upon Rameshur’s shrine 
« C)f Gufiga's sacred stream, 

Eight soon stall have kis heart% desire, 

And realise bis dream. 

Far more attentive were the monkey fo^, who sat on the road- 
side watching all the operations, particularly those of the grain 
sellers. They would willingly, given the chance, relieve a child of 
his ration. The roofs, of the houses in this locality are carefully 
covered with thorns to prevent the abstraction of the tiles, whi<^ 
these mischievous apes take, and throw about. So Tavernier says, of 
his day, that in the far south on the way to Gape Comorin, the 
monkeys used to fight across the road, on which during a battle it 
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was unsafe to travel. But now the Governments of Madras and 
Travancore preserve the peace, alike amongst men and monkeys. 

Another work also employing 5,000 people was the collection, 
breaking and storing of metal for a different section of the same 
highway. If in my narrative I appear to move rapidly and spas- 
m^ically from grave to gay, judge if I do not fEuthfully reflect my 
subject, all sad and' serious though it be. Here in the relief work 
kitchen were children d faire pleiirer^ the offspring of ansemic, 
underfed mothers, and half the population of the relief work left it 
yesterday eoi masse to go to Nerbudda Fair ! Trtie trains, too, a few 
days back were pretty full of country folk going to a famous festival 
at Allahabad, the attendance at which nevertheless w^as but a fraction 
of the usual figure Nerbudda Fair was close at hand. On this 
work again nearly 1,000 out of 5,000 came from neighbouring native 
states, and almost all those present were of the labourer class. 
Sickness prevailed, and more and more will prevail till the days of* 
trial are over. Cholera and fever will one day sweep through these 
camps and across the country, and the advanced guard of the legions 
of the locusts already threaten the standing crops, as if to prove the 
futility of any human effort to oppose^the crushing forces of nature. 

Such are the main phenomena of famine relief in two most affected 
districts of the ihost stricken provinces of India. Other w^orks and 
villages visited much resemble those I have attemjj|pd to describe. 

Elsewhere, mercifully, distress has not waxed so sorbin the land. 
In Madras, for example,, the area affected is comparatively small. 
There is nothing in that Presidency to «train the resources of His 
Excellency the Governor, whose officers have had only too much 
e:^rience of famine administration. Severe or total failure of crops 
is confined to parts of the Deccan country, and is well in hand. The 
southern portion 6f Madras was deluged with rain in November and 
December. Eivers brimmed, roads breached, winds blew, and ‘travel- 
ling by land was difficult, and dangerous by sea. In iJombay, 
however, the situation is more serious, the failure’more widely spread, 
and the extent of the disaster cannot be wholly gauged until the 
crops now on the ground are harvested. • An area of upwards of 

50.000 square miles with a population of over 9,000,000 is affected. 
Distress none the less has not yet reached even the poorest of the 
petty landholders, though the numbers»on relief amount to nearly 

300.000 souls, and it is •asserted without contradiction that the 
measures taken have averted acute distress, and that even in Bijapore, 
the centre of the famous ‘ skull famine,’ not a life has been sacrificed. 
The authorities enforce the famine code, allowing for local conditions 
in a matter not dissimilar from that above described, but special 
measures have been taken for ^e preservation of agricultural stock 
which finds little sustenance on 

the wide stony wolds of the Deccan. 
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Action in this behalf has also been taken for similar reasons in the 
Madras Deccan. 

The case of Burma juresents special featores. Any one who just 
passed through the affected districts, as I did, early in December, 
would have thought it hardly possible that anything like severe 
agricultural distress was hanging over the pleasure-loving, well- 
dressed, and good-humoured people of Upper Burma. But the 
Burman, jrho lives, does not put away much for a rainy day, and a 
second bad season^ hits him as hard as a third does, the Indian. 
Another point of difference is that the former is'as migratory as the 
latter is home-keeping. As Lower Burma, alike to its own profit 
and to that of rice-importing India, had a bumper croj^ the Upper 
Burmans went down in crowds to shore the spoils, but 30,000 who 
stayed at home are for. the most part employed on the construction 
of a much-needed branch, which will connect the railway with the 
Irrawaddy at an important military station. The men collect stone 
ballast, and the women do the lighter earth work, and if Hindus can 
leave a relief work for a fair, it may safely be conjectured that the 
Burmans will make a fair of a relief work. 1 think no Burman ever 
lost heart, except perhaps th« King, who lost the crown of Burma.. 

In Bengal upwards of 300,000 are bn relief, and the early 
cessation of the September rains gave Sir Alexander Mackenzie and 
his ofiScers cause for* grave anxiety. ' Behar occupies a bad eminence 
in famine history. * Its poor and dense population knows, however, 
by experience how the administration mitigates the evils resulting 
from extensive failure of 8rops,*and it came very rapidly on relief. It 
has been proved to demonstration in past famines that ths; early 
application of the Government code is the best policy, as well as the 
most humane. j[)rocedure.' People fed or helped, before they run 
down, cg,n continue to work till next harvest, and do not come on the 
gratuiJ;on8 relief list. Their strength is preserved, and their services 
saved to their country. Neither do they abuse an early application 
of the code. It lias been proved over and over again that as long as 
they can live without help, they prefer to do so. There is no fear 
of pauperising a 8elf-reSpe<jbing peasantry. 

In the Punjab upwards of 80,000 are* on relief chiefly on large 
central works, which Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick &vours. The area of his 
province is greater, and its population is less than half that of the 
North-westemr Provinces, in which on fihAt account and also because 
of the far more wide distress the provision of smaller works near 
affected villages has been found necessary. * 

The Punjab, likd the Central Provinces, suffers firom an influx of 
the poor from neighbouring native states. These of course are 
responsible for the care of their own distressed people, and in Madras, 
Bombay, and the Deccan, this duty appears to be more effectually 
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performed tiian in the states of Bajputana and Central India. Recent 
rain has greatly improved the position in the Punjab. 

What are technically known as famine prices, but not famine, and 
agricultural distress of varying degrees of intensity, but not starvation, 
prevail, then, to a greater or lesser extent in seven great provinces of 
the Empire, of which the total area is 805,000 square miles, supporting 
a population of 207 'millions. The total area in British India, in 
which the &ilure of crops has been so extensive that but for the 
intervention of Government there would be great mortality, is about 
164,000 square miles, inhabited by nearly 37 millions ; the area of 
partial failure in which great distress and some mortality would occur 
but ^or the measures of relief afforded, is 121 ,700 square miles, peopled 
by 44^ millions of souls. Tire whole of India meanwhile is affectAl 
by high prices, and the numbers on relief actually reached 2,086,000 in 
the first week in February. In spite of temporary diversions at harvest 
times, the numbers and the cost to Government must, until next* 
rains fall, necessarily increase, but not happily the sufferings of the 
people, now that they have once accepted the situation, and, as they 
require it, come upon relief. • 

» In the fece of these figures, in view/)f the necessity for support- 
ing two or perhaps three millions of people for several months, it 
can hardly matter* so much* as has been suggested, at what particu- 
lar moment a subsidiary famihe relief subscription is opened in 
London. In India of course such funds had beed constituted before 
the Viceroy referred to th«m with approval in his speech of last 
October. There can be little doubt fhat ttie money raised outside 
the country can be more satisfactorily applied to those objects to 
which the Government thinks private subscriptions may be legi- 
mately devoted, than would have been possible if it had been 
remitted to India *before those objects, as distinct from the obliga- 
tions devolving upon the Government, had been defined. At any rate 
there is no difference of opinion as to the ample scope which exists 
for private charity in providing clothing for the destitute, those little 
luxuries which to the sick and suffering are necessities, for the main- 
tenance of orphans, and for the relief of^thOSe whflse pride of caste, 
birth, or status, is greater'than their need, and is only relinquished 
with their lives. 

With reference, for instance, to the third of these objects, an 
unofficial committee of Indian gentlemen is, in the* city whence I 
write, assisting from funds privately subscribed hundreds of families 
which, on acebunt of their social position, are unwilling that their 
•distress should be made public. There are also’ many poor people on 
the works, who need a new coat of cloth, while the Church Mission, 
and other Anglican and Catholic societies, who are already bestirring 
themselves to provide for the fatherless and the orphans, can testify 
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to the need that exists for the further development of their humane 
endeavours. 

Twenty years ago I rode across Mysore in the great feunine, 
great as Alexander and Napoleon were great, destroyers of mankind. 
Clouds of locusts obliterated the fields, the roads, the high upstand- 
ing rocks, the tanks and hillocks, all the features of that pleasant 
land. They fell like a blight upon the living, afid covered the dead 
like a pall. In Madras and Mysore, then under British administra- 
tion, between three and four millions of lives were lost. 

Of all the changes that have occurred in the intervening period,, 
none is more remarkalDle than the greater capacity of Government 
to-day to deal with a similar crisis. Then there was equal zeal* and 
d^otion, but little system, incomplete communigp-tions, and no organ- 
ised defence. A far more widely spread famine has been met with 
the calmness and resolution which come of years of preparation, and 
are bom of a conviction that what man with his finite capacity can 
do to combat the infinite forces of nature is being done. 

Life in India in years of famine, like life anywhere at any time, 
is fulfilled with sharp contrasts, abounds in sudden surprises, is lit- 
tered with lost illusions, anc^ as long as we preserve the peace, {\pd 
the people marry and have children at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity, without any thought for the morrcfw, so lon^ these visitations 
must recur. • • * 

Two fa<^.s loom "large before all others at the present moment. 
The people’s lives are endangered. The Gtpvernment makes available 
the whole of its sufficient ^soufces to save life. They suffer. Private 
benevolence can and wdll assist the Government to mitigate their 
sufferings.* 


, Jt'BiiULroKt; : 
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ENGLAND S ADVANCE 
NORTH OF ORANGE. 'rIV^R 

I 

I PROPOSE to give a short account of the successive steps by which 
England has within the last thirty years acquired territory in South 
Afirica to the north of Orange River, and incidentally also of her rela- - 
tions with the two South Afncan republics during that period. In 
doing so it \kill be necessary to follow ,the thread of the history of 
these two countries respectively from the point at which their inde- 
pendence was recognised by the British Government in formal treaties 
entered into with ‘that Government. 

In the year 1'854, Great Britain withdrew., from the territory 
north of Orange River, now known as the Orange Free §tate. This 
step had been in contemplation for several years ; but one occurrence 
in particular was the immediate cause of Ahis withdrawal. General 
Cathcart had, in 1852, visited the Orange River Sovereignty (as the 
country now constituting the Free State was then called), tin order to 
restore British prestige amongst the native tribes. It was considered 
absolutely necessary to bring to terms the troublesome Basuto tribe, 
then under the chieftainship of Moshesh. With a ^e)l-equipped force 
the British general proceeded towards Basutoland, in order to enforce 
certain demands, including the delivery of a number of cattle, as 
compensation for certain other cattle that had been stolen by the 
Basutos, and to compel the chief and his people to maintain peace 
with his neighbours, and *to cease from being ‘ a nation of thieves.’ 
The terms demanded by the general not having been complied with 
to his satisfaction, an advance was made JLnto Basutoland ; but the 
Basutos offered armed resistance. Which at the battle of Berea proved 
suflBiciently vigorous to induce the general to retire and to return to 
the Sovereignty without having effected his purpose. When the 
news of the engagement of Berea reached England the British 
Government at once notified their intention of withdrawing from the 
Sovereignty at the earliest possible moment. The expenses connected 
with the maintenance of imperial authority appeared , to be so im- 
mense in comparison with the advantages likely to accrue therefrom 
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that there certainly did not seem to be much inducement for Great 
Britain to retain her hold upon the country. 

Through this withdrawal the community inhabiting tins territoiy 
was thrown upon its own resources under the most unpromising cir- 
cumstances. At the side of infant State was the Basuto nation, 
under the ablest chief in South Africa, with a welf-armed military 
force, the number of men at his disposal in cas^* of war being esti- 
mated at more than twelve times the number of Free State burghers 
capable of bearing arms and liable to military service. With other 
surrounding native fSribes there were various unsettled questions still 
standing open. Far removed from any seaport, the young State was 
debarred from levying customs duties upon seaborne goods, and thus 
deprived of a source of income that in the neigh^uring colonies has 
always been the mainstay of revenue. No wonder, then, that under 
these circumstances a considerable number of the inhabitants strenu- 
ously objected to the withdrawal of British authority. A deputation 
w'as sent to England to plead their cause ; it met with the reception 
usually accorded to such deputations, and returned without having 
effected its purpose. « 

On the 23rd of February 1854, a convention was agreed upon 
between Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, Sir George Russel 
Clerk, and the representatives of the inhabitants of the territory. By 
this instrument the bitter were acknowledged as bfeing to all intents 
and purposeg a free and independent peoi)le, and their government 
was to be considered and treated thenceforth as a free and indepen- 
dent government. Subsequentfy a Royal Proclamation was issued 
by which the Queen of England abandoned and renounced for herself, 
her heirs aud successors, all dominion over the Orange River terfitBry 
and the inhabitants thereof. 

The following clauses of the Convention are of importance to the 

propef understanding of subsequent events : 

• 

2. The British Government has no alHanco whatever with any chiefs or tribes 
to the north of the Orange River, with the exception of the Griqua chief Adam 
Kok, and the British Government has no wish or intention to enter hereafter into 
any treaties which be pr^udiciol to the interests of the Orange River Govern- 
ment. • , • 

8. The Orange River Government shall have freedom to purchase their supplies 
of ammunition in any British colony or possession in South Africa, subject to the 
laws provided for the regulation of the sale and transit of ammunition in such 
colonies or possesaipns ; and Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner will recommend 
to the Colonial Government that privileges of a liberal character, in connection 
with import duties generally, be granted to the Orange River government, as 
measures in regard to which it is entitled to be treated with every indulgence, iu 
consideration of its peculiar position and distance from seaports. 

Thus, then, was the infant State ushered into the world with fine 
promise and pretty phrase, to the contentment, no doubt, of those 
who were satisfied with the withdrawal of British authority, and the 
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pacification of those who were not. Trustful souls, if they really 
believed in the eflScacy of conventions ! It was not many years aft^ 
the indei)endence of the country had been recognised that its struggle 
for existence began. War with the Basutos became inevitable after 
every attemi)t at conciliation had faijed. The incessant inroads of 
the Basutos into the territory of the Free State, which at no time 
previous had evei been thehs, accompanied with rapine and brutal 
murders all along the border, forced the youthful State to rise in 
self-defence and to determine to settle the question of its own exist- 
ence once for all, ^ With no light heart did it enter upon the struggle. 
Almost hopeless it seemed to many; so little chance did there 
appear to be of the State coming out of it victorious. It is needless 
to go into the details of the war that ensued. Suffice it to say that 
not even the most bitter detractor of the republics would at the 
present day venture to deny that this was a war into which the people 
of this State were forced, which they did their best to avoid, and (not- 
withstanding what the atrocity-mongers of that day may have said 
and written) which they carried on with as much humanity as is^ 
consistent with an actual state of war. 

In the year 1862, during a cessation of hostilities, Sir Philip 
Wodehouse arrived at the Cape as Her British Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner. Mr. .{now Sir), Eichard Southey was Colonial Secretary 
under Sir Philip, as he continued to be under Lieutenant-Governor 
Hay and Sir Henry Barkly, to whom referenqe will a^ain be made 
hereafter. He y^as a man at that time of whom Mr. Froude thus 
wrote : — ^ 

His desire was and is to see South Africa British up to the Zambesi ; the 
natives eyeiy where taken under the British flag, and the whole co>»ntry governed 
by the Crown. When the Diamond-fields were annexed as a Crown colony he 
accepted the governorship with the hope that north of the Qi ange lliver he might 
carry out his policy, check the encroachments of the Transvaal [stc],«and extend 
the Empire internally. It has been .the one mistake of liis life. Being^without a 
force of any kind, he could only control the republics by the help of the native 
chiefs. 

In fact, he was ‘ the Imperial Englishman ’^of thtjt day. 

Within a few weeks,, after bis arrival at the Cape as High Com- 
missioner, Sir Philip Wodehouse gave a very decided indication of 
the policy it was intended to pursue. He wrote to Moshesh that a 
commission was about to proceed to Basutoland in order to ascertain 
that chiefs views and wishes with regard to his own and his people’s^ 
relationship^ to the Cape Colony, it having been understood that , 
Moshesh had expressed a desire that he and hiys people might become- 
British subjects.' The commission, consisting of two gentlemen not 
noted for their favourable sentiments towards the Free State, pro- 
ceeded to interview Moshesh in Hue course ; but from their subsequent 
report it appeared that Moshesh had no desire to come under the Biitish 
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flag. The idea of making British subjects of the Basutos was, how- 
ever, never long absent from the High Commissioner's mind. True 
enough, there was a Convention of which such annexation would be a 
violation ; but that fiict would, of course, offer no practical difficulty 
to the man with the legions at his back ; as Sir Philip expressed it 
in a communication to one of his agents : * Of coprse, if the Home 
Government would but move on, we need not treat the past arrange- 
ments with the Free State with much ceremony.’ There was, however, 
a certain fertility of resource in the case of Sir Philip Wodehouse in 
discovering reasons for ignoring the Convention of 1854. About 
the same time that he communicated with Moshesh he wrote ^a 
very unfriendly letter ’ to the President of the Free State, in which he 
remarked that ‘ if war should be the result of tUe inroads of your 
people on the inhabitants, of the neighbouring territories, you can 
have no just ground of complaint if the British authorities in 
this colony feel bound, however reluctantly, to set aside existing 
treaties.’ When in 1867 the Free State was fast overcoming 
its difficulties, and had every prospect of bringing the Basutos to 
terms, while some of the Basuto tribes had actually been accepted 
as Free State subjects, and ground had been allotted to them* 
for occupation, he expressed his opinion in' anot]|}er letter that 
* these large acquisitions of territory and population tended to pro- 
duce such important ciianges in the political position of the several 
Powers in thii> part or Africa as would fully warrant a claim on the 
part of the British Government, should necessity arise, of a right 
to reconsider the bearings o? the Convention with the Orange Free 
State of the 23rd of February 1854.’ This was a few months 
before he wrote to his agent already mentioned, ‘ I dare say there is 
a good deal of truth in the report that the Basutos are falling to 
pieces. At, the same time I very much wish them to hold together 
sufficiently and long enough to give me a tolerable pretext for 
negotiating with them, if the Secretary of State gives me leave.’ 
Again, later, after the British Government had notified their willing- 
ness to accept the Basutos as British subjects, whilst the Free State 
had determined not to ceas*e operations until tjie murderers of certain 
two residents in the State, named Bush and Krynaauw, had been 
given up, and the republican territory was entirely evacuated, he 
wrote : * I cannot regard this*policy as anything less than an indica- 
tion of an unfrieiTdly spirit towards the i^rilish Government, quite 
sufficient to absolve me from the observance of the terms of the 
Convention of 1854.’ This was about the same time that he also 
penned these words : * It*is desirable that they ’ (the Basutos) ‘ should 
make every exei^ion to embarrass the movements of the Boers ; and 
above all, let them take care to reoccupy the ground, as soon as the 
commanders move off.’ Without any guarantee that the Basutos 
would cease their depredations, in feict with an absolute certainty 
Voi.. XLI— No. 241 D D 
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that tbey would not, it was required of the Free State that it should 
cease operations of war. ‘ The arms of the Sepublic were, under 
Grod’s blessing, everywhere victorious,’ wrote in reply President 
Brand, the noble and the good, and he relied upon the Convention. 
The High Coinmissioner’s answer wajjto stop the supply of ammuni- 
tion to the Free State, notwithstanding the Convention. This step 
had already before been threatened. Affecting to treat (as probably 
he had a right to do if so minded) the Basutos as a civilised 
belligerent nation, the High Commissioner had in 1865 issued a 
proclamation of c neutrality, forbidding British subjects to take part 
in the struggle, although many of them had their nearest relations 
engaged therein. When thereafter the President issued a com- 
mission for raising volunteers within the Free State (a ceurse 
similar to that which was subsequently more than once adopted 
by the British Government), the High Commissioner thought 
fit to profess to regard this as an attempt to incite British sub- 
jects to act in defiance of this proclamation, and (because captureTi 
booty had been promised to the volunteers) as an encouragement to 
them to enter upon a career of ‘ unprincipled marauding and plunder,’ 
t and he observed that ‘ the Free ^tate Government must not be 
surprised if we should find ourselves compelled to consider very 
anxiously how **far it may be consistent with strict neutrality, that 
this colony should continue tinder the terms, of the treaty with the 
Free State to permit an unlimited supply of arms an^ ammunition.* 
Neutrality did* not prevent Sir Philip Wodehouse from sending 
Moshesh a present of gunpowder, bat the highest principles of 
morality inspired him with the desire to break the clauses in the 
Convention which had been purposely insisted upon .by the repre- 
sentatives of the people to meet a contingency which had now 
actually arisen. * 

However, the inevitable act in the drama bad to come. The 
Basutos being eventually vanquished, after enormous sacrifices on 
the part of the people of the Free" State, and when peace for South 
Africa in this quarter seemed about to be secured for ever, in the 
hour of victory on the part of the white man, the Basutos were 
declared British subjelcts, except a small portion of the tribe who 
came under the Free State, of whom it may be remarked in passing 
that they have ever since been living in perfect peace and content- 
ment as subjects of this State. • 

A deputation proceeded to England to represent the views of the 
Free Staffe on the subject of these proceedings to the British 
Government, and if possible to get some impartial person sent out 
from England to investigate and report upon the matter. The 
deputation was referred to thQ High Commissioner, ‘ The Free State,* 
remarks the historian of South Africa (Dr. Theal), ‘then realised 
how utterly it was at Sir Philip’s mercy. Its supply of ammunition 
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was cut off ; while traders were supplying ammunition and shot to 
the Basutos with hardly any attempt at concealment. Baids were 
frequently made, into the Free State from beyond the Thaba Bosigo 
line^ and the burgher commandos could not cross the line without 
defying the British authorities^ Many months passe^ before matters 
actually settled down. The Free State, for the sake of peace, 
submitted. ^ 

The action of Sir Philip was, superficially viewed at least, a 
masterstroke of policy ; not one that any honest man would have a 
right to be proud of, but still a masterstroke, suck as the stronger 
can always inflict upon the weaker. Some of the results which 
accrued may be summarised thus : 

•1. The Free State being without a seaboard^ it h^ become a 
favourite dream of President Brand’s, when the conquest of the 
Basutos was no longer doubtful, that after bis State had obtained the 
necessary status in Basutoland, it should acquire by amicable 
arrangement a passage to St. John’s River, and thus secure its own 
harbour. In spite of Sir George Russel Clerk’s feir promises, the 
Cape Colony had steadily refused to part with any of its customs 
revenue ; & refusal which, itms^y be here remarked, was persisted iu 
until the exigencies of trade in 1889 brought about the Customs 
Union. The realisation of the President’s dream wodld have released 
the Free State from Uie clutches of tlfe Cape Colony. But no one 
in South Africa of course has a right to dream any but Imperial 
dreams. The annexation of Basutoland was^a rude aVakening. 

2. The superficial area erf the •Free State being of comparatively 
small extent, and comprising mostly pastoral country, i:)robab^ 
incapable on«that account of ever bearing a large population, whilst 
Basutoland is mostly agricultural country, the increase of the 
population, and tlius of the power of the State’, was apparently 
effectually "checked . 

3. That which it would probably .have cost the British Govern- 
ment millione of money to accomplish, the Free State with its 
slender resources had succeeded in doing when it vanquished the 
Basutos, and the British Government reaped almost the whole 
reward. 

4. The Free State through this annexation was now hemmed in 
on two sides, the south andwthe east, by British territory, with the 
Transvaal to thft North. How the policy of hemming in was 
eubsequently continued will hereafter be seen. 

5. An effectual thorn in the side of the Free State woftld be kept 
in existence. The policy subsequently favoured by Sir Richa^ 
Southey of allowing the native tribes to acquire anus at the Diamond- 
fields, thus establishing a standing menace to the peace of the 
republics, was taken full advantage of by the Basutos, as it was by the 
native tribes living in and on the borders of the Transvaal. The 
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people of the republics, it may here be remarked, have, in spite of 
such a policy being directed against themselves, and of natives having 
been employed (as at the battle of Boomplaats) against themselves in 
actual warfare, firmly and loyally adhered to their policy of not 
employing thek native allies, nor putting any natives in possession 
of arms as againa^ men of white races ; and nothing perhaps has 
created more bitter resentment than the pursuance of a different 
policy against themselves. 

6. A precedent was established, causing najtive tribes to believe 
that England in the pursuance of a policy pf repression of the re- 
publics would only be too glad in all cases to espouse their cause, and 
lend them its support in any unfounded and extravagant claims to 
the detriment of the republics, which they might choose to institute. 
There were never wanting thereafter unscrupulous, self-seeking or 
Imperial-minded men to instigate them to make such claims. 

7. The efficacy of deliberate and malignant falsehood, of the, 

invention of stories of republican aggressions and atrocities, as instru- 
ments for moving the British public to accord its sympathy and 
support to acts of repression, oppression, and if need be suppression, 
kgainst the republics, was successfully established. The artificial 
excitement thai^was brought jibout by the Aborigines' Protection 
Society and others, to whom the existence of the republics was an 
offence, the torrent of calumny and abuse thrft was poured upon the 
Free State and ^ its people, when it was feared that England might 
hesitate to confirm the work of Sir Philip Wodehouse after it had 
become fully cognisant of all the features of his course of action, are 
matters of history ; it is impossible, and perhaps needless, to refer to 
these matters here at greater length. * 

8. Perhaps the most important point gained by those who were 
aiming at the extension of the British Empire at the Qost of the 
republics was the precedent which was established of disregarding 
formal treaties entered into with th^ republics. ^ The annexation of 
Basutoland was the first step taken by England in acquiring territory 
to the North of Orange Kiver. And every inch of ground subsequently 
acquired by her in thaji region was acquired in 'violation of solemn 
engagements, and was a seizure of territory to which she had no 
right. 

Looking at the matter from a broad South African point of view, 
the question may well mse. What on the whole has been gained by 
South Africa through the annexation of Basutoland ? One of Sir 
Philip Wodehouse’s correspondents, who in his correspondence with 
the High Commissioner could not refrain from disclainung all sym- 
pathy with the Free State in its struggle against the Basutos, wrote 
on one occasion to him concerning that native tribe: ‘With the 
possession of good guns will come, of course, expertness of practice ; 
and some day a fearful reckoning of it.* In 1891, after Basutoland 
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had been annexed to the Cape Colony, the Disarmament Act was 
passed ; the Basutos rose in rebellion when the attempt was made to 
enforce the Act (which, after those people had once been allowed to 
acquire arms, they naturally considered a harsh and unjust measure) ; 
millions ,j 0 f money were spent’.in the vain attempt^ with the only 
result that Basutoland was again placed under direct Jmpeiial con- 
trol. The white man’s prestige, which had suffer^ so severely at the 
Berea, was re-established by the Free State ; the Cape Colony did not 
succeed in confirming it. Whether law and order are at the present 
day maintained in Basutoland in a fashion that* is calculated to 
enhance the respect of the natives for the white man is a matter that is 
perhaps not beyond debate. At the time when the war with the Free 
State began, Moshesh was in constant communication with chieft in 
Zululand and other native territories, and a coalition movement 
seemed not improbable ; the Free State war put a stop to that. 
How Basutoland is still going to affect the future peaee of South 
Africa, who can say ? A considerable number of English as well as 
of Dutch-speaking farmers are now settled in the agricultural district 
bordering on Basutoland : it is to be hoped they may be allowed 
always to live there in peace. JThe armed Basuto nation is, at any 
rate, a standing menace to peace ; and who shall restrain a barbarian 

race when bent upon war ? • • 

• • 

• II 

Tlie next of the steps taken by England ^n the acquisition of terri- 
tory to the north of Orange Jiiver must now be related. 

Within the territory of the Orange Free State diamond-mines 
were discovered some time before 1870 ; territory that had iJeen 
handed over to the representatives of the people by Her British 
Majesty's Special Commissioner, under the terms of the Convention, 
as a fred add independent country. Thereupon a claim to the portion 
of the t€?lTitory on which diamonds had been found, ^ and to the 
‘ Campbell Grounds,* which the Free State had acquired by purchase, 
was trumped up by certain intriguers on behalf of a chief named 
Waterboer. The miserable history of that bad business need not be 
narrated in all its particulars.* It may be redd in detail, written by 
Englishmen, who pleaded in vain for justice and good faith. False- 
hood, fraud, and force, the hifirefaced shifting on paper of well-known 
natural landmarks when necessary, all were ingredients in the occur- 
xences of those days. Basing her rights on a cession from Waterboer, 
England seized the Free State Diamond-fields. Doubly Were treaty 
jengagements with the Free State violated, for territory was seized in 
the free and independent possession of which the people of the 

' It comprised some 150 farms, a large nxudber of which were held under Brita^ 
titles, issued during the time of the Sovereignty. The extent of a farm in those parts 
was as a rule from 6,000 acres or more. 
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country had been guaranteed ; and a cession was obtained by treaty 
from a native chief to the north of Orange River — of ground, too, to 
which he never had the remotest claim, and as to which it is not pos- 
sible to believe that there could ever have been the smallest doubt, 
on the part of any, that it belonged* to the Free State. >When it 
became neces8ai74ater for the English Courts established in Griqua- 
land West (as the territory seized by the British Government was 
now called) formally to decide the point, they held that Waterboer 
never had any semblance of right whatsoever ^to the ground. Not 
only was the Frefe State despoiled of its territory, but the insulting 
and unwarrantable language persistently used by Her British Majesty's 
High Commissioner, Sir Henry Barkly, and the subsequent bullying 
of that unfortunate country, lent every appearance to the view \hat 
there existed an intention, with some ulterior object, to drive the 
government and people of the Free State to desperation. When, for 
instance, the authorities of the State had occasion to seize certain 
ammunition which was being conveyed by private parties across its 
territory in contravention of the ammunition Jaws of the country. 
Sir Henry Barkly chose to consider tltis very right and proper action 
las an insult to the British flag ; reparation was demanded to the 
amount of 6001 , ; an ultimatum was sent ; and, of course, the Free 
State, for the sake of peace, had to submit. ‘ An exhibition,' this 
was called at the time by an English South African newspaper, ‘of 
the mighty power of England.' * « 

Mr. Froude, in writing of this annexation, calls it ‘perhaps the 
most discreditable incident in British colonial history.' Further he 
remarks : — ^ 

r 

We have heaped charges of foul dealing on the unhappy Free State [^m. 
Republican] Governments. We have sent menacing intimff£ions to both of them, 
as if we were deliberately making or flnding excuses to suppress them. It has 
become painfully clear to me that the English GovernmenlT has been misled by a 
set of border land-jobbers into doing tfn unjust thing, and it is now equally difhcult 
to persist and to draw back. The English Government, In taking up Waterboer’s 
cause, have distinctly broken a treaty which they had renewed but one year 
before in a very solemn manner ; and the Colonial^^Offlce, jt is painfully evident to 
me, have been duped by a most ingenious conspiracy. 

The Colonial Office, however, was fully aware of the continued 
protests of the Free State, and of the grt)unds upon which those pro- 
tests were made. It re*sisted the submission of the matter in dispute 
to the arbitration of an impartial person. It had every opportunity 
for withdrawing from a position which was really quite untenable. 
Sir Henry Barkly had been authorised to ‘ proclaim and annex ' the 
Diamond-fields to the Cape Colony, by and with the consent of the 
Cape Parliament, after the passing of a formal Act for that purpose, 
and he was, in the first instance, only commissioned to annex such 
territory as ‘ really belonged ' to Waterboer. The Cape Parliament 
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refused its absent to any such scheme ; and there existed, therefore, 
every opportunity after investigation of the matter for a disavowal of 
the * filibustering and unwcurantable seizure of this territory/ 

In 1876 President Brand went jiersonally to England in order to 
attempt to obtain redress. Njsedless to say that, as regards such 
proper redress as the Free State was entitled to, his mission was 
fi*uitless. The British Government, without haviCg the candour to 
admit the invalidity of the British title, or the validity of the Free 
State title, offered to pay the sum of 90,000i., ind, under certain 
contingencies, another 10,000L, ‘ not as recompensej^or any admitted 
wrong, but in consideration of the injury which the president and 
the people of the State represented that they had sustained.’ The suin 
of 680/., which the Free State had been forced to jpay, and of which 
it claimed restitution, formed part of this amount. The president 
felt himself obliged to accept this ridiculous offer. The legislature 
of the State, knowing full well that they would never succeed in get- 
ting justice done by the restoration of the territory, instead of retiring 
therefrom under protest, w^eakly ratified this arrangement, taking for 
granted its constitutional power of consenting to the disseverment of 
a portion of Free State territory and the consequent disfranchisement 
of the burghers who inhabited the dissevered portion. The violation 
of a solemn treaty was condoned for a peeuniary cdnsideration and 
for the sake of peace. • The policy of * extending tlie Empire inter- 
nally ’ had triiimphed«over right and justice. It will be seen that 
it was destined later still further to triumph^ No obstacle any longer 
remaining to the incorporatfon of the Diamond-fields with the Cape 
Colony, the legislature of that colony at a subsequent date passed an 
Act to effect^such incorporation. The Free State w^as now hemmed 
in on the west also by British territory. And, al)ove all, a great 
object had been attained ; a convenient starting-point had been gained 
from wh'icli the swyiy of England, always of course from considerations 
of the highest morality and virtue, could be extended nortliwards. 

A curious Nemesis seems to follow every act of forcible annexation 
undertaken by the British Government in South Africa. In Basuto- 
land there was the yebelliwn consequent upon the Disarmament Act. 
In Griqualand West the people, sometime aftbr the annexation, broke 
into open revolt against the mismanagement of the administration. 
Sir Richard Southey’s government pleased them less than that which 
he had evidently «o ardently longed to see«suppressed. In addresses 
delivered to Sir Henry Barkly, when the administration was taken 
over, the memorialists had expressed their wish that the* Free State 
officials should be retained, and they had desired respectfully to draw 
his Excellency’s attention to ‘ the satisfactory and efficient manner in 
which the Free State Government Ijad maintained law and order 
among the large number of people now present at the Diamond-fields.’ 
As to Waterboer, he lived to see what it meant to be ‘ protected.’ 
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Various have been the excuses made by different writers for this 
seizure of Free State territory. ‘ The Free State had violated every 
principle of justice in its dealings with its neighbours (the Basutos), 
and its conduct had forced on Lord Kimberley the duty of protecting 
the feeble tribes which have suffered from their cruel aggressions/ 
said Mr. Fowler, the leader of the atrocity-mongers during and after 
the Basuto war, knowing probably full well what sort of ludicrous 
nonsense will go down best with the British public. The danger of 
an Uitlander question arising justified the annexation, says a recent 
writer named Worsfold, unmindful of the fact that in those days 
every white man who had lived a comparatively short time in the 
country and who possessed a small amount of fixed or other property 
enjoyed the same privileges in every respect as the old-established 
burghers. * 

In 1875, thus before the Diamond-fieldi^ incident had been finally 
closed, Mr. Froude was sent out to South Africa by Lord Camar\^on, 
to further a scheme for the confederation of the South African States 
and Colonies. The scheme was foredoomed to failure. In the 
Transvaal indeed (which was then being sorely tried in different ways) 
the condition of affairs seemed not unpropitious for the success of 
lihe scheme, if judiciously handled.* Confining ourselves, however, 
for the presentio the Fjee State — with the feeling of resentment 
against the British Grovernmezit still running so high, the scheme was 
simply out of the question. It is difficult to, say what might have 
happened had the policy of Great Britain been different from what 
it actually had been, '^^hen the Basutq^war began, only some eight 
years had elapsed since the abandonment, and the Free State was in 
greftt distress. A policy of sympathy on the side of ^ight and of 
helpfulness in the cause of the white man against the aggression of 
the black, might ihave exerted an irresistible influeilce upon the people 
of the country in their hour of need. But the opportunity of 
exercising a wise policy not merely of abstention from repression and 
coercion, but of active assistance, was missed. The Imperial English- 
man of the day had set himself to the task of bringing about the 
unification of South A&ica by the undoing of t^e republics, and he 
failed as he deserved to«fail, and as he always will fail, we may venture 
to hope. 


Ill * 

By the, Sand Eiver Convention between Great Britain and the. . 
emigrants from Cape Colony and others who had settled to the North 
of Vaal Eiver, the independence of the South African Eepublic was 
formally acknowledged about two years before the date of the Con- 
vention by which the independence of the Orange Free State was 
recognised. A few only of its provisions need be cited : 
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1. ... No encroacliments shall be made by the said [British] Government on 
the territory to the North of Vaal River. 

3. Her Majesty’s Assistant Commissioners hereby disclaim all alliances what- 
soever and with whomsoever of the coloured natives to the North of Vaal River. 

6. . . , All trade in ammunition with the native tribes is prohibited both by 

the British Government and the emjg^ant farmers on both sides of Vaal River. 

• 

The boundaries of the South African Repu]^ic other than Vaal 
River were not defined in the Convention. Moselikatzi, who had 
attacked the emigrant farmers, had been subdued by them, and the 
territory formerly subject to him had been acquired by conquest, and 
was claimed at a later date in a proclamation islued by President 
Pretorius. No such definition at the time of the Convention appeared 
to be necessary. It was, indeed, informally intimated to the repre- 
sentatives of the South African Republic, in accordance with the 
British policy of the time, that should they choose to take it, they 
could have all the country North of Vaal and Orange Rivers, not 
included in the then existing Sovereignty, right down to the sea. 

* Our Commissioners left the Transvaal lord of the interior, without 
any boundary, except to the South, ^ says one of the most virulent 
detractors of the South African Republic ; ^ and from the very 
moment of the recognition of its independence the Government of 
that country exercised the right of refusing transijb to missionaries 
and other persons who were suspected of supplying the natives with 
ammunition and arms. So much, at any rate, is incontrovertible, 
that a large portion of the present British Bechuanaland and of Rho- 
desia was within the borders of Transvaal territory, and for many 
years the title of the Transvaal remained undisputed. 

In the^ear 18G8, however, encouraged by the action of the 
British Government with reference to the annexation of Basutoland, 
and instigated tiiereto by various white men clawing to be British 
subjects, -certain native chiefs (some of whom were undoubtedly 
living under the* Government of the Transvaal, and the position of 
others of whom m^y, for the giake*of avoiding controversial matter, 
be left undefined) approached the representative in South Africa of 
the British Government, with a view to securing the recognition of 
themselves as independent ohiefs, with a gQod slice of territory each 
to rule over, under British protection. On the 29th of March from 
far-away Shoshong (where Mr. John Mackenzie was at that time 
stationed as missionary) a letter was written by.or on behalf of the 
Chief Matcheng*to Sir Philip Wodehouse*, in which certain proposals 
were made to the latter, and the discovery of gold in Mashonaland a 
few years previously was temptingly dangled before his eyes. The 
High Commissioner, who had expressed the opinion that past engage- 
ments with the Free State ‘ need not be treated with much ceremony,* 
was not likely to be restrained from* taking action by any feeling of 
* Mr. John Mackenzifc, Austral Africa, p. 436. 
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respect for the solemn engagements into which the Government he 
represented had entered. Sir Philip Wodehouse in reply, on the 
2nd of June following, expressed his readiness to allay Matcheng’s 
anxiety as to his position and prospects ; a readiness dependent upon 
the extent of his gold fields and Hhe proportion of gold found in the 
ore ; ’ a subject concerning which Sir Philip possibly had an idea 
that ignorant native chiefs were particularly well informed. Possibly 
also, however, he knew that he was dealing with ‘ a power behind the 
throne.’ So also iii' August 1868, Montsioa, a chief subject to the 
Transvaal and allowed on sufferance to reside within the boundaries 
and, of course, under the protection of that country,® made preten- 
sions to being an independent and paramount chief of one of the 
Bechuana tribes, aijtd through his missionary applied for British pro- 
tection. The representations then and subsequently made on behalf of 
this chief were sadly lacking in the one ingredient of truth. Those 
who are acquainted with the coloured races of South Africa know how 
absolutely disregardful they are of accuracy of statement when they 
believe that by falsehood they can attain any object they may have 
in view ; and it does seem as if the •political missionary, such as 
Montsioa’s, instead of attempting to cprrect tliis vicious habit of the 
natives, very readily falls into it himself, and becomes an adept in 
the art of intrigde. Tale^ of aggression and spoliation at the hands 
of the G overnment of the South African Kepublic were invented and 
carried to ears only too eager to give credence ix> them for the con- 
templated seizure and anis>exation of the Diamond-fields would give a 
grand opening for a further advance fiorth\irards. In September 1870 
we find the High Commissioner writing to the President of the South 
African Eepublic in very strong terms concerning ‘ the •necessity of 
abstaining from encroachment without lawful and , sufficient cause 
upon the possessions of friendly tribes in friendly alliance with Her 
Majesty’s Government.’ This friendly alliance between the "British 
Government and tribes who had always been under the jurisdiction of 
the Government of the South African 'Republic, arid in fact owed their 
continued existence to the protection which had been afforded them 
by that Government, was obviously a pure ntyth ; if any such alliance 
with them or any other*^ native* chiefs North of Vaal River had ever 
been secretly entered into, it would clearly have been a breach not 
only of the Convention, but, so far as it related to chiefs living under 
the Government of the South African Republic, a •breach of inter- 
national right. 

With thfe various and conflicting claims which, under these ' 
circumstances and consequent upon the action ‘of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the [annexation of the Diamond-fields, were now 

” This fact is beyond the range of controTersy in spite of Mr. John Mackenzie’s 
attempts to bolster up Montsioa’s prcDtensions in his work entitled Atutral Africa. 
Bee the preface to Dr. Theale’s History of the JBoers. 
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raised on behalf of the native chiefs and their tribes under the 
Government of the Transvaal, the question of boundaries became a 
very complicated matter. The South African Eepublic, for the sake 
of peace, and having the comparatively powerful Government of 
Great Britain to deal with, assented to arbitration ^as a means to 
havii^ its own as welKas other claims settled. The arbitrator 
appointed was a British official, Governor Keate Aien administering 
the Government of Natal. Relying upon the apparently indefeasible 
nature of its claims, fhe Government of the Transvaal seems to have 
taken no special troublqto present its case in the proper light,^ The 
Keate award which followed was disastrous to the Transvaal. 

Without impugning Governor Keate’s impartiality, it is now 
generally admitted that his award was utterly wrong, audits injustice 
has impliedly been admitted by the British Government. A large 
extent of territory even, forming portions of districts of the State 
which for a long time past had been in the occupation of a white 
population, was declared to be outside the boundaries of the Republic. 
British interferen ce North ofV aal River, as had been foreseen by the 
framers of the Convention w(tuld be the case, had again ended in 
trouble, vexation, and loss for^bhe South African Republic, 

It happened not long after this occurrence that a disturbed state 
of affairs arose in the Transvaal. In* spite of^*the Sand River 
Convention and the protests of the republics the natives had been 
gradually allowed and in fact encouraged to acquire a plentiful 
supply of arms and ammunition. The enciroachments of some chiefs 
in the Northern parts of tEe State forced the Republic to take up 
arms. Its revenue meanwhile was at a low ebb. The British colonies 
were robbing that country, as they were robbing tlie Free State, of the 
large amount of customs revenue which legitimately it ought to 
have received. The population was but a scanty one, and the country 
had hacL to struggle against difficulties innumerable. The President 
at the time was a man who did not enjoy the full confidence of all 
the inhabitants, fn their midst they had enemies more dastardly 
than the natives who had forced them to war. The atrocity-mongers 
were as busy as usual *whfin it is sought to bring either of the 
republics into trouble; and intriguers amongst the foreign com- 
munity, as at the Pilgrim’s Rest Goldfields (who, it may be remarked 
in passing, were at that time represented by two members in the 
Volksraad), weife doing all that lay in *tEeir power to thwart and 
harass the Government in its struggles against the natives. The pre- 
posterous remark has frequently appeared in print thaf at that time 
the Transvaal was in “danger of extinction at the hands of its native 
enemies. This remark hardly requires serious refutation. The 

* See on this point the History of the Boers^ by Dr. Theale, a writer who, whilst 
naturally entertaining strong British sympathies, has always striven to be impartial 
in his accounts of South African affairs. 
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Bepublic had, at any rate, not appealed to England for assistance, 
nor did it require such assistance. The people of the Transvaal had 
previously encountered &r greater difficulties than those which now 
threatened, and had successfully surmounted them. Secucuni, the 
recalcitrant chief against whom in 1876 the forces of the Bepublic 
were directed, although not actually dislodged from his strongholds, 
had been reduced t>o such straits that he had to sue for peace, which, 
under the pressure of the circumstances in which the Government of 
the country found themselves owing to the action of the British 
authorities (notably a letter from Sir Henry Barkly, dated the 6th of 
October 1876, to President Burgers, protesting against the continu- 
ance of the war) in supporting the cause of the rebel chief, was agreed 
to, upon payment of a fine by that chief. The people of ••the 
Transvaal have been charged with cowardice in the conduct of the 
war. That a people who never before or alter have been beaten in 
fair fight, who have in fact often been victorious against the most 
tremendous odds, whose deeds of war in several cases have been such 
as to be comparable only with those of the Greeks at Marathon and 
Thermopylae, should have merited the^appellation of cowards may be 
a tradition with a certain class of writers in the English press, biit it 
certainly is one w^hich was not in any Way justified by the actual and 
undistorted facts»of the ca^e. The charge was brought against the 
Transvaal that ifr hankered after the territory^ of native chiefs, and 
particularly of Secucuni and Cetewayo. But what were^ the facts of 
the case? Sir Henry Barkly had contended that the commando 
against Secucuni was an unjust proceeding and that the Bepublic 
had no right to the territory claimed by that chief, but no sooner was 
the Transvaal subsequently declared British territory tlian it was 
intimated to Secucuni that he could remain * in Transvaal territory ’ 
only on condition of being a British subject, and payment of the war- 
fine imposed by the Transvaal Government was demanded froiU him.® 
As regards Cetewayo, his claims^ had, with a very apparent object, 
been supported by the Government of -Natal ; but after Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s Annexation Proclamation that gentleman in a despatch 
to the British Home Office dated the 2nd oS January 1878 reported, 
with professed surprise, that the claim of the Bepublic to the land 
in dispute was ‘ proved by evidence the most incontrovertible, over- 
whelming, and clear ^ ! 

On the 12th of April J 877, Sir Theophilus Shepstone issued the 
notorious proclamation purporting to annex the Transvaal to the 
British Empire. This act was but a repetition of previous experiences. 

4! 

^ On Becncnni’s refusal to pay this line an expedition was sent against him under 
Xiord (then Sir Garnet) Wolseley. With the aid of mercenaries and of the Swazis 
the chief was subjugated and his strongholds were blown up, numbers of women 
and children being killed. The Swazi allies committed the most barbarous outrages 
on women and children, it is said, in the very presence of the British soldiers. 
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Sir Theophilus went beyond his ostensible instructions, just as Sir 
Henry Barkly had gone beyond his. He was to bring about the^ 
annexation of the country only in case the majority of the inhabitants 
were in favour of that step; and when he did so in spite of the 
majority not favouring it, the. British Government did not think 
fit to repudiate his action. Eventually when it ap^ared possible 
that, as Lord Randolph Churchill expressed it, England might be 
in danger of losing her South African Empire, was the work of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone partially undone. But although the uncon- 
stitutional interregnum of British usurpation has b^en brought to an 
end, the Transvaal has to this moment not yet received that complete 
restitutio in integrum to which it is justly entitled, and which it Bas 
an absolute right to claim. ^ 

Subsequent to the restoration of the government of the country 
to its rightful authorities, in 1882-83, some disturbances arose on 
the South-western and Western borders of the Republic, between 
certain native chiefs, who, being now freed from the restraining in- 
fluence of the Government of that country, began quarrelling amongst 
themselves. One of the chiefs Massouw, who remained loyal to the 
Republic, and who had been recognised by the Government as highest 
in rank or ‘ paramount ’ chief of his tribe, W'as attacked by a chief 
named Mankoroane, who laid claim to the^ same distinction. Man- 
koroane was incited and abetted by certain white iilen, whose names 
and position are well known, but need not here be recorded, and was 
moreover assisted by a number of whitq volunteers drawn from 
British territory, who had ^uietfy joined his forces. After having 
been attacked once and again, Massouw, acting on the advice of 
friends of hm in the Transvaal, whom he had consulted, decided^afsa 
to invoke the aid, of white men.® By both chiefs a promise of grants 
of land was made for aid thus rendered. Induced* partly by such a 
promise smd partly by natural sympathy with Massouw, several 
hundred* volunteers from the Free State, the Transvaal, and also 
from the Cape Colony went to that chiefs assistance. The Govern- 
ment of the South African Republic (where, however, there existed 

no law analogous te the English Foreign Enlistment Act) issued a 

• • 

” Massouw has been represented by at least one writer favouring the other side 
as having been the first to avail himself of the assistance of white men. 1 would have 
no objection to putting it that w(w, were it not that all the testimony I have suc- 
ceeded in getting isjbo the contrary ; in fact, it wa# the very circumstance that his 
opponent was assisted in that manner that induced him to apply for advice after a 
second attack. 

The assertion has several times appeared in the Transvaal pres^, and has also 
been communicated to the present writer by several persons whose evidence on the 
subject he has obtained, that two of the leaders on the side of Mankoroane were 
agents of the British Government. Though it is probably coirect that these men 
were in the employ and pay of that Government, yet it is but fair to say that I know 
of no facts which would bear out an assertion that would imply that in this matter 
these men were acting under superior instructions. 
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proclamation forbidding its burghers under a threat of severe 
punishment fn>m joining in the conflict. It was, however, impossible 
to stop the persons who had made up their minds to assist Massouw, 
and they simply crossed the border at various points, after individually 
giving notice to the field-comets of their respective wards of their 
desire to cease being Transvaal burghers. When peace was established 
the volunteers acq*iired their grants of ground, and the result was the 
establishment of the Sepliblic of Stellaland. A settled Government, 
with all its departmental offices, was established with a rapidity and 
efficacy which showed in a remarkable degree ithe capacity of these 
people for orderly self-government ; so mueh so, that when Great 
Bntain subsequently intervened and took over the country, it had 
simply to continue an established Government. Without approviijg in 
any way of a’practice of white men engaging in conflicts between native 
chiefs, one may, however, say to their credit that these men by no 
means deserved all the opprobrious epithets so freely at the time 
bestowed upon them. Having personally come into contact with 
some of them subsequently, they struck me as a finet if adventurous, 
set of men. There was certainly a remarkable absence of crime 
amongst them; the summary execution, by shooting, of a certain 
notorious cattle-thief by some of themt after the Transvaal authorities 
had refused to prosecute Ijhe man, was (as even Mr. John Mackenzie 
acknowledges) the act of only ^ few, for which the rest could not be 
held responsible. But, of course, a Republic pf Stellaland had no 
right to exist ; moreover, an annexation of that country to the Transvaal, 
which at the time was linder consideration, had to be frustrated ; 
hence it was necessary to work up public feeling against these men, 
at that time, to the utmost extent. 

North of Stellaland a quarrel similar to that between Massouw and 
Mankoroane had , arisen between two chiefs named Montsioa and 
Moshette. The latter had always professed loyalty to the South 
African Republic, the Government of which country, being fully 
acquainted with the relationships of othe chiefs at the head of tribes 
in subjection to itself, had recognised Moshette as paramount chief of 
his tribe. Montsioa (the same chief who in 1868 had been instigated 
to apply for British protection), who aspired to the same position, 
now, egged on by certain intriguers and assisted by white men, 
attacked Moshette, and a state of circumstances very similar to that 
prevailing to the southward here arose. It is impossible in the space 
still left at the writer’s disposal to give a full account of these occur- 
rences, espe^cially as in doing so a good deal of controversial matter 
would have to come under discussion — a discijssion also which most 
readers would probably consider extremely tedious. It will be 
necessary, however, to refer to just a few more, pbints in connection 
with this matter. ^ On the 30th of August, Montsioa, tired of a war 
in which he had by no means been very successful, wrote a letter 
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espressing his desire, as the only means for bringing peace to his 
country, * to reject Mackenzie and his evil works,’ and to become, 
together with his tribe, subjects of the South African Bepublic. The 
Transvaal (xovemment, somewhat unadvisedly perhaps under the then 
existing circumstances, thereupon issued a proclamation, by which a 
protectorate was assumed over TSIontsioa's country; but, regardful of 
the obligations into which it had entered with tbe British Govern- 
ment, it inserted a clause declaring that the proclamation was issued 
provisionally, and subject to the conditions of, and with due regard 
to, Article 4 of the Oonvention of London. However, it takes very 
little at all times to set* an anti-Transvaal agitation going ; and this 
proclamation was sufficient cause for a violent agitation of this nature. 
The Warren expedition and all that followed are matters of history. 
President Kruger personally used all his influence with the men 
against whom the expedition was directed, for the sake of the peace 
of South Africa, not to oppose, and war was averted. Tlie net result 
was a fresh acquisition of territory by England North of Vaal and 
Orange Eivers, in spite of her own solemn engagements. 

England’s further advahce^Northward is matter of recent history, 
and need not be here recounted in detail. One w^ould rather not 
anticipate what the faithful historian of the future may have to say 
concerning the acquisition of ‘ the new province whioJi has been added 
to the British Empire ; ’ possibly, however, for one thing, he may 
have reason to regard it as having been as little a permanent and un- 
mixed blessing as Spain found ‘ the new province ’ to be which in the 
days of her ancient grande^jr the adventui ous and unscrupulous but 
glorified Cortes acquired for her at the expense of the unfortunate 
Montezum^and his people. Ainatongaland also has been aniifexed, 
obviously to thwart the South African Eepublic in its legitimate 
aspirations. Foi^the sake of peace, the Transvaal had to submit ; and 
thus the liever-ending tale goes on. 

- IV 

So far, reference has^ been made to England’s advances North- 
wards in South Africa in the'past. And what as to the future ? The 
question is not asked without reason, when one not infrequently sees 
in print the expression on the part of those who have not forgiven 
the Government of their own country for. its act of partial justice in 
restoring the government of the Transvaal to its people of the un- 
chivalrous desire to see subjected to foreign domination 9 . people who 
love and rightly value their independence, and who have as much right 
to be free from such domination as the people of England themselves, 
or otherwise the shameless vaunt that within a certain period of time 
one or other, or both, of the republics will be British territory. 
Arrayed against the republics are hostile forces of various kinds. 
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Foremost there stands in South Africa itself a section of the press, 
unfiedr, unscrupulous, maligning, misrepresenting, inventive, stirring 
up against them ill-will and hatred ; with a section of the public un-« 
able or unwilling to think for itself, and led away by every plausible 
and superficial statement, or otherwise too prejudiced to be able to 
recognise the truth. Accusations of all sorts are freely brought 
against the republics, and especially against the one of them which is 
the greater in point of wealth and prosperity (the downfall of which 
would necessarily bHng about the downfall of the other) ; not the 
greatest of these accusations is that they have broken treaties, that 
they have robbed the natives of their lands.' Such charges may be 
truthfully denied ; besides which a very apt retort lies at hand.* 
Intrigues and maclpnations against their independence have everlind 
always been going on ; these are undoubtedly not at an end yet ; when 
resulting in overt action and detected, their authors become popular 
heroes instead of being covered with that ignominy which one might 
have expected would be their lot amongst honourable men. The 
basest of conduct is considered excusable as long as it is directed 
against the republics. The Government of the Cape Colony obtains 
Ov concession to construct railways acrosjthe State territory ; a company 
with which the premier of that colony is intimately connected abuses 
this privilege bj/^smuggliifg arms and ammunition across the State 
territory, against* the laws 6f that country.; this is of course, 
morally, perfectly justifiable. The offence of the republics is that 
they fexist ; an offence which they will naturally seek , to perpetuate 

y I know of no case where either of the republics can be honestly charged with a 
breiusb of its engagements, even when a convention to which it is a Q^rty bears the 
taint of an original duress. The * drifts question ’ has been made much of, as if it. 
were such a breach. The facts of the case were these. The Gqyernmentof the Cape 
Colony, dissatisfied with the rates for goods traffic on the Transvaal railways, took 
measures for starting a bullock -waggon traffic from Free State territory *over the 
teiritory of the South African Republic in competition with the railway. The 
Transvaal very naturally closed the * drifts ’ (or fords) on Vaal River, which forms 
the boundary between the Free State and that country, to *the conveyance of sea- 
borne goods. The Government of the Cape Colony thereupon appealed to the British 
Gov^nment, on the ground tliat this action of the^Transv^l Government was a 
breach of the Convention, inasmuch as^ British and other foreign goods were placed 
at a disadvantage as compared with colonial goods — in fact, it complained that the 
colony was unduly favoured I This was really not so, inasmuch as imports from the* 
Cape Colony consist almost exclusively of agricultural produce, whilst sea-borne 
goods consist almost exclusively of textile and other manufactures. The British 
Government thereupon raised an objection to this action of the Transvaal. It is 
obvious that the Government of the South African Republic had at hand an easy 
method of renil>ving all ground of complaint by extending the restriction also to 
Cape goods. Rather, however, than continue a cause of friction, the Government of 
the Transvaal removed the restriction altogether. It must, however, be confessed 
that possibly the Government last referred to is wanting in the faculty of giving 
ingenious interpretations to convention^ a fact which, perhaps, need not be altogether 
regretted. 
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by adopting such measures of self-defence— never of aggression— 
as to them may seem necessary. Not always, perhaps, the wisest and 
the best may such measures be ; but the republics lay no claim to in- 
fallibility. Their greatest desire is to be left undisturbed, to work out 
their own destiny, free from all^interference, whether from the side of 
Great Britain or of Germany or of any other nation. 

Ever and anon one rea^ of some ' difficult Shuth African pro- 
blem.’ Utterly wearied one may well be of difficult South African 
problems. But to whom is the creation of such pfohlems due ? Can 
it be honestly and truthfully said that in a singlp instance it has 
been due to any initiative action on the part of either of the repub- 
lics? Even the political institutions themselves of the republics 
hava suffered from the effects of foreign interference, in -a degree 
proportionate to such interference. Few free countries have had 
<x)nstitutions more liberaf in most respects than the republics. The 
Transvaal has had, as a measure of self-defence, to restrict its franchise. 
Ilad England followed a policy different from that which she did 
follow ; had she not given in to the intriguers who, at the start, 
misled her ; had she made it apparent that, come what might, she 
would respect the rights, the liberty, and the independence of the, 
republics, no such measure of self-defence would have been necessary. 
At this moment there exists a Convention* to which the Transvaal 
has assented, which only to a very slight extent limits the freedom 
of action of t^at country, but which at all events may give a pretext 
for British subjects of the less honourable so^t, should they be placed 
in a position to become burgliers t)f the South African Kepublic, for 
qualifying their republican allegiance by a profession of belief in 
the continued existence of a British allegiance.** The republics can 
tolerate no dual allegiance ; even in the Free State it has become 

necessary to take measures to make this clear. • 

• • 

t 

It is \Cith reluctance that I have written the foregoing account of 
England’s advance North of Orange Eiver. But since no one more 
able and more capable of doing justice to the subject has come 
forward to do so, that whicii is to me no pleasure has appeared to me 
in the light of a duty. Too fong have we allowed judgment to go 
against us by default. The matters on which I have written too are 
matters affecting our nationa} existence and not merely questions of 
party or faction politics. If the recital of the^ facts* of our republican 
history sounds like an indictment of British policy, I regret it, but 
the blame lies with those who have been responsible for ttiose facts. 
The republics and republicans have always desired to be on a friendly 

* This statement is not unfounded. Several writers in the newspapers of this 
sort, and others, have tried to make out that a British suzerainty over the Transvaal 
etillexistsl 
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footing with England if possible.-' And it may be the aot of a Mend 
for one who entertains the belief— it may be, the soperstitiott— that 
for every act of violence or wrong there follows a Nemesis, to write 
what 1 have written. And 1 trust that 1 have not written anything 
that will not bear the test of strict examination ; consdonsly at least 
I have not. 

t 

Meuus de Yiluebs. 



. MR. HERBERT SPENCER. AND 
LORD SALISBURY ON EVOLUTION 


PAET I , • . 

Mb. Hebbebt Spencek contributed to this Eeview in November 1895 
an article entitled * Lord Salisbury on Evolution.’ The occasion of 
it arose out of the brief and passing, but pungent, comments on 
the Darwinian theory, which formed part of Lord Salisbury’s 
Presidential Address to the l^ritish Association at Oxford in 1894. 
In so fiu: as that article is merely a reply to I^ord Salisbury, it is 
not my intention here to come between the distinguished dis- 
putants. But, like everything from Mr.* Spencer’® pen, it is full 
of highly significant matter on the whole subject to which it 
relates. It takes a jnuch larger view of the problems of Biology 
than is generally taken, and it deals with them by* a method which 
is excellent, so far as he goes, end which we can all take up and 
follow farther than the point at which he stops. Nor is his paper less 
instructivej^ecause he does stop in the application of his metho(f jflst 
where it ought to be most continuously and rigorously applied. 
The method of Mr, Spencer is to insist on a clear definition of 
the words* and phrases used in our biological data and speculations. 
No method could be more admirable than this. It is one for which 
I have myself a groat predilection, and have continually used in all 
difficult subjects of inquiry. Such, pre-eminently, are the problems 
presented by the nature apd history of organic life, I propose, there- 
fore, in this Paper to accept* Mr. Spencer’s method, and to examine 
what light can come from it on this most intricate of all subjects. 

The leading idea of Mr. Spencer’s article is to assert and insist 
upon a wide distinction between the ‘ natural Selection ’ theory ot 
Darwin and the general theory of what Mr. Spencer calls ‘ organic 
evolution.’ He insists and reiterates that even if Darwin’s special 
theory of natural selection were disproved and abandoned, the more 
general doctrine of organic evolution would remain unfibaken. I 
entirely agree in this discrimination between two quite separate con- 
ceptions. But I must demand a farther advance on the same lines — 
an advance which Mr. Spencer has not made, and which does not appear 
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to Imve oocurredtohim as required. Not only is Itarwin’s special theory 
of natural selection quite separable from the more general theory of 
organic evolution, but also Mr. Spencer’s special version and under- 
standing of organic evolution is quite separable from the general 
doctrine of development, with which, nevertheless, it is habitually con- 
founded. It is x^xdte as true that even if Mr. Spencer’s theory of 
organic evolution were disproved and abandoned, the general doctrine 
of development would remain unshaken, as it is true that organic 
evolution would survive the demolition of the Darwinian theory of 
Natural Selection. 

The great importance of these discriminations lies , in this — that 
bofth the narrow theory of Darwin, and also the wider idea of organic 
evolution, have derived an adventitious strength and popularity from 
elements of conception which are not their own — elements of con- 
ception, that is to say, which are not peculiar to them, but common 
to them and to a much larger conception — a much wider doctrine — 
which has a much more indisputable place and rank in the facts of 
nature, and in the universal recognition of the human mind. 

Let us, therefore, unravel this entanglement of separable ideas 
piuch more completely than Mr. Spencer has done in the article 
before us. And for this purpose let us begin at the bottom — with 
the one fundamental conception which underlies all the theories and 
speculations that litter the ground before us. That conception is simply 
represented by the old familiar word, and the old familiar idea — 
development. It is the conception of the whole world, in us and 
around us, being a world full of changes^ which to-day leave nothing 
exactly as it was yesterday, and which will not* allow to-morrow to be 
exactly as to-day. It is the conception of some things abrays coming 
to be, and^of other things always ceasing to be — ^in^endless sequences 
of cause and of effect. It has this great advantage — that it is not a 
mere doctrine nor a theory, nor an hypothesis, bi^t a visilSle’and un- 
doubted fact. Nobody can deny or dispute it. Nowhere h&s it been 
more profoundly expressed and described, in its deepest meanings and 
significance, than in the words of that great metaphysician — whoever 
he may be — who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews, when he describes 
the Universe as a system in which * tliie things* which we see were 
not made of things that do appear.’ That is to say, that all its 
phenomena are due to causes which l^e behind them, and which 
belong to the InWsible. • Nor can we even concave of its being 
otherwise. The causes of things — ^whatever these may be — are the 
sources oufr of which all things come, or are developed. What these 
causes are has been the Great Quest, and the great incentive to inquiry, 
since human thought began. But there never has been any doubt, 
or any failure, on the part of^ man to grasp the universal fact that 
there is a natural sequence among all things, leading from what has 
been to what is, and to what is to be. * Whether he could apprehend 
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or not the processes out of which these changes arise, he has always 
recognised the existence of such processes as a &ct« 

One might almost suppose from much of the ^talk we have had 
during the last thirty years about development, that nobody had ever 
known or dwelt upon this universal fact until Lamarck and Darwin 
had discovered it. But all their theories, and, indera, all possible 
theories which may supplant or supplement themf are nothing but 
guesses at the details of the processes through which causation works 
its way from innumerable small beginnings to innflmerable great and 
complicated results. “Every one of these guesses may be wrong in 
whole, or in essential parts, but the universal fsusts of development 
in Nature remain as certain and as obvious as before. 

It is a bad thing, at least for a time, when the^ undoubtedness of 
a great general conception such as this — of the continuity of causa- 
tion and of the gradual accumulation of its effects — gets hooked on 
(as it were) in the minds of theorists to their own little fragmentary 
fancies as to particular modes of operation. But it is a worse thing 
still when this spurious and accidental affiliation becomes so estab- 
lished in the popular mind that men are afraid not to accept the 
fancies lest they should be Jhought to impugn admitted and, 
authoritative truths. Yet this is exactly w^hat has happened with 
the Darwinian theory. The very word development Was captured by 
the Darwinian school as if it belonged* to them alone, and the old 
familiar idea«was identified with theories with which it had no 
necessary connection whatever. Development is 'nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the history (ff human inventions ; the gun, the 
watch, the steam-engine, have all passed through many stages of 
developmerrtf every step in which is historically known. So il is 
with human social and political institutions, when they are at all 
advanced. But tliis kind and conception of developinent has nothing 
whatever to do witji the purely physical conceptions involved in the 
Darwinian theory. The idea, for example, of one suggestion arising 
out of another in the constructive mind of man, is a kind of develop- 
ment absolutely different from the idea of one specific kind of organic 
structure being bom-of quite another form of structure without the 
directing agency of any mind at allr Our 'full persuasion of the 
perfect continuity of causation does not compel us to accept, even for 
a moment, the idea of any particular cause which may be obviously 
incompetent, far less such as may be conspicuously fantastic. Nor — 
and this is often forgotten — does the most perfect continuity of 
causes involve, as a necessary consequence, any similar •continuity 
in their visible effects. * These effects may be sudden and violent, 
although the previous working has been slow and even infinitesimally 
gradual. In short, the general idea 0 / development is a conception 
which remains untouched whether w;e believe, or do not believe, in 
hypotheses which profess to explain its steps. 
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S{>encer, then, adopts an excellent method whto & 
upon discriminations such as these between very different things 
jumbled together^ind concealed under loose popular phrases. But, 
unfortunately, he fails to pursue this method far enough. There is 
great need of the fia>rther application of it to his own language. He 
tells us that Darwinism is to be carefully distinguished fiom what he 
calls ‘ Organic evmution.’ Darwinism he defines in the phrases of 
its author. But organic evolution he does not define so as to bring 
out the special sense in which he himself always uses it. On the 
contrary, he employs words to define organic evolution which 
systematically confound it with the general idea of development, 
whilst concealing this confusion under a change of name. The sub- 
stitution of, the ward evolution for the simpler word developmenifhas, 
in this point of view, an unmistakable significance. I do not know 
of any real difference between the two words, except that the word 
development is older and more familiar, whilst evolution is inore ^ 
modem, and has been more completely captured and appropriated by 
a particular school. But Darwin’s theory is quite as distinctly and 
as definitely a theory of organic evolution as the theory of which 
Mr. Spencer boasts that it will remain^ecure even if Darwinism should 
be abandoned. Both these theories are equally hypotheses as to the 
particular processes throifgh which development has held its way in 
that department of Nature wHich we know as organic life. But it is 
quite possible to hold, and even to be certain, that development has 
taken place in organic fcrms, without accepting either Darwin’s or 
Mr. Spencer’s explanation of the f^roceSs. They both rest^as we 
s^Jl see — ^ui)on one and the same fundamental assumption; and 
they are both open to one and the same fundamental olijffotion — viz., 
the incompetence of them both to account for, or to explain, all the 
phenomena, or i&ore even than a fraction of the facts, with which 
they profess to deal. • • 

In order to make this plain we have only to look closely to the 
peculiarities of the Darwinian theory, and ascert&in exactly how much 
of it, or how little of it, is common to the theory which Mr. Spencer 
distinguishes by the more general title qf ofganicnevolution. Darwin’s 
theory can be put into a few vdry simple propositions — such as these : 
All organisms have offspring. These offspring have an innate and 
universal tendency to variation froni the parent form. These varia- 
tions are indeterminate— taking place in all directions. Among the 
offspring thus varying, and between them and other contemporary 
organisms,*there is a perpetual competition and struggle for existence. 
The variations which happen to be advantageous in this struggle — 
from some accidental better fitting into surrounding conditions'^will 
have the benefit of that advantage in the struggle. They will con- 
quer and prevail; whilst other variations, less advantag^us, will be 
shouldered out — will die and disappeai*. Thus step by step, D^win 
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imagined^ more and more advantageous varidiies would be continually 
produced, and would be perpetuated by hereditary tw^ By 

this process, prolonged tl^ough ages of unknown dun^ticm* he thought 
it was possible to account for the origin of the ndllions of spe<^c 
forms which now constitute the organic world. For this theory^ as 
we all know, Darwin adopted the phrase Natural Sele^on. It was an 
admirable phrase for giving a certain plausibility and vogue to a 
theory full of weaknesses not readily detected. It spread over the 
confused and disjointed bones of a loose conception the ample folds 
of a metaphor taken from wholly different and evei^ alien spheres of 
eiqperience and ofthou^t. It resorted to the old, old, Lucretian 
expedient of personifying Nature, and lending the glamour of that 
personification to the agency of bare mechanical necessity, and to the 
coincidences of mere fortuity. 

Selection means the choice of a living agent. The skilful 
breeders of doves, and dogs, and horses, were, in this phrase, taken 
as the type of Nature in her production and in her guidance of varieties 
in organic structure. Darwin did not consciously choose this phrase 
because of these tacit implicatipns. He was in all ways simple and 
sincere, and he no more meant^to impose upon others than on himself 
when he likened the oj>erations of Nature in producing new species 
to the foreseeing skill of the breeder , in ^)roducing new and more 
excellent varieties in domestic animalsi Nevertheless, as a &et, this 
implication ^ indelible in the phrase, and has always lent to it more 
than half its strength, and all its plausibility^. Darwin was led to it by 
an intellectual instinct wliirfi is insuperable — viz., the instinct which 
sees the highest explanations of Nature in the analogies of mental pur- 
pose and disMction. The choice by Darwin of the phrase Natural Selec- 
tion was in itself an excellent example of its only legitimate meaning. 
He did not invent either the idea or the phrase of Selection. He 
found it* existing pnd familiar. He took it from the literature of the 
&rmyard and of the stable. He told Lyell that it was constantly 
used in all books of breeding. It was his own intellectual nature that 
made the choice, selecting it out of old materials. These materials 
were gathered out otthe experience of human life, and out of the nearest 
analogies of that natural syslem of which Man is the highest visible 
exponent. But Darwin neither saw nor admitted its implications. 
The great bulk of his admirers were not only in the same condition 
of mind, but rejoiced in his theory for the .very relison that it rested 
mainly on the idea of fortuity, or of mechanical necessity, and 
excluded altogether the competing idea of mental direction and 
design. In this they -were more Darwinian than Darwin himself. 
He assumed, indeed, that yariations were promiscuous and accidental ; 
but he did so avowedly only because \e did not know any law dilut- 
ing and governing, their occurrence. His fanatical followers went 
farther. They have assumed that on this question there is nothing 
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to be :k]iown^ and that the rule of accident and of meelmnical necessitjir 
had for ever excluded the agency of Mind. 

I^et UB now ask ofourselves the question, Which of those two ele* 
ments in Darwin’s theory — ^the element of accident and of mechanical 
necessity, or the element of a directing agency in the path of variation 
— has best stood the test of thirty years’ discussion, and thirty yeara 
of closer observation ? Can there be any doubt on this ? Year after 
year, and decade after decade, have passed away, and as the reign of 
terror which is always established for a time to protect opinions which 
have become a fas}uon, has gradually abated, it has become more and 
more clear that mere accidental variations, and the mere accidental fit-< 
ting of these into external conditions, can never account for the definite 
progress of adjustn^^eht and adaptation along certain lines which is 
the most prominent of all the characteristics of organic development* 
It would be as rational to account for the poem of the Iliad, or for 
the play of Hamid, by supposing that the words and letters wer& 
adjusted to the conceptions by some process of * natural selection ’ as- 
to account, by the same formula, for the intricate and glorious har- 
monies of structure with functions in organic life. 

It has been seen, moreover, more and more clearly, that whilst 
that branch of his theory which rested on fortuity was obviously in- 
•competent, that ether bra»ch of it which claimed affiliation with the^ 
directing agency 6f mind and choice was as incompetent as its strange 
ally. Selection, as we know it, cannot make things ; ^it can only 
choose among materials already made and open to the exercise of 
choice. Therefore selection, whether by^* man or by what men are 
pleased to call Nature, can never account for the origin of any- 
thihg. Then, other flaws, equally damaging to the theorjij^have been, 
one after another, detected and exposed. There arp a multitude of 
structures in which no utility can be detected, but *in which, never- 
theless, development has certainly held its way, steadily, and often 
with marvellous results. Nor is it less certain that there are some 
characteristics of many organisms whibh can be of no use whatever to- 
themselves, but are of immense use to other organisms which find, 
them nutritive and delicious to devour or valuable 4o domesticate and 
enslave. In short, men have been more and more coming to perceive 
that, as Agassiz once wrote to me in a private letter, ‘ the phenomena, 
of organic life have all the wealth and intrjpacy of the highest mental 
manifestations, and *none^f the simplicity of purely mechanical laws.’^ 

What, then, is Mr. Spencer’s own verdict on the Darwinian theory 
of Natural Selection ? He confesses at once that it gives no explana*^ 
tion of some of the phenomena of organic life. • But he specifies one 
example which makes us doubt whether in bis mouth the admissiont 
is of any value. The effects of qse and disuse on organs are, he says, 
not accounted for. ^ The example is surely a bad one as any measure^ 

■» F. 740. - . - ■ 
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dr even as any indication, of the quality and variety of biological feicts 
which altogether outrun the ken of Darwinism. In my opinion, it is no 
es^ple at all — ^because Natural Selection is so vague tod metaphorical 
in its irnplications that it may be made to cover and include quite as. 
good an explanation of the effects of disuse as of a thousand other 
familiar facts. Organs, when fit and ready for use, are strengthened by 
healthy exercise. Organs, on the other hand, of the same kind, are 
weakened and atrophied by long-continued disuse. This is a familiar 
fact. What can be more easy than to translate this general fiict into 
Darwinese phraseology ? Nature has a special favour for organs put 
to use. She strengthens them more and more by a process falling 
well under the idea of Natural Selection. In like manner, Nature 
dealt unfavourably with organs which are allov^ipd to be idle and 
inactive. She places them at a disadvantage, and they tend to perish. 

The truth is that the phrase Natural Selection and the group of 
ideas which hide under it, is so elastic that there is nothing in heaven 
or on earth that by a little ingenuity may not be brought under its 
pretended explanation. Darwin in 1859-60 wondered ‘ how variously ' 
his phrase had been * misunderstood.’ The explanation is simple : it 
was because of those vague qjid loose analogies which are so often 
captivating. It is the same now, after thirty-six years of copioua 
argument and exposition. Darwin ridiculed the idea which some 
entertained that Natural Selection ‘ was set up as an active power or 
deity ; ’ yet this is the very conception of it which is at this moment set 
up by the most faithful high priest in the I^firwinian' Cult. Professor 
Poulton of Oxford gives to Natural Selection the title of ‘ a motive 
power ’ first discovered by Darwin. This development is perfectly 
intelligible.'^Nature is the old traditional refuge for all who will not see 
the work of creative mind . Everything that is — everything that happens 
— is, and happens naturally. Nature personified doefe, and is, our all in 
all. She is the universal agent, and at the same time the universal 
product. * What she does she may easily be conceived as choosing to do,, 
or selecting to be done, out of countless alternatives before her. Then 
we have only to shut our eyes, blindly or conveniently, to the absolute 
difference between the idea of merely selecting out of existing things, 
and of selecting by prevision out of cdhceivable things yet to be — we 
have only to cherish or even to tolerate this confusion of thought — and 
thto we can cram into our theories of Natural Selection the very high- 
.^ 1 ^ exercises of Mind and Will. Let us cany but consistently the ana- 
. logy of thought involved in the agency of a human breeder ; let us 
emancipate this conception from the narrow limits of oper&tion within 
which we know it to be confined ; let us conceive a strictly homologous 
agency in Nature which has power not merely to select among organa 
already so developed as to be fit for^use, but to select and direct 
beforehand ' the development of organs through many embiyotio 
stages of existence when no use is possible ; let us conceive, in short. 
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aai agency in Nature which keeps, as it were, a bookin which * |dl o 
members are written, which in continuance are fashioned when as 
yet there are none of thern,’ ^ then the phrase and the theory of 
Natural Selection may be accepted as at least something of an 
approach to an explanation of theiiirondprfal &ots of biological develop- 
ment. 

But this is prebisely the aspect of the Darwinian theory which 
Mr. Spencer dislikes the most. It is the aspect most adverse to his 
own philosophy. Ahd as ‘ natural rejection ’ is a necessary correlative 
of all conceptions dof Natural Selection, so JVir. Spencer’s intellectual 
instincts perceive this necessary antagonism, *and lead him to dissent 
from Darwin’s theory on account of that very element on which much 
of its popular succ^s has undoubtedly depended. Mr. Spencer ‘dis- 
misses with something like contempt the ideas connected with the 
agency of a human breeder. He has, therefore, always condemned 
, the phrase under which this idea is implied. He will have nothing 
to do with the conception of mind guiding and directing the course 
of development. Therefore, he has always suggested the adoption of 
an alternative phrase for the Darwin theory, which phrase is the 
‘^survival of the fittest.’ It has alwajjp^seemed to me that the in- 
superable objection to this phrase is that it means nothing but a mere 
truism. If we eliminate from Darwin’s theory the mental element of 
selection, and if we eliminate *also, as we must do, the element of 
pure chance, which, of course, is nothing but a* confessipn of ignor- 
ance, what is th&e remaking ? Mr. Spencer’s answer to this question 
is that the ‘ survival of the fittest ’ rftmaiUB. Yes — but this is a mere 
restatement of certain facts under an altered form of words which 
pretends to explain them, whilst in reality it contains no«xplanatory 
element whatever. The survival of the fittest? ilfittest for what? 
For surviving. Sd that the phrase means no more lhan this, that the 
survivor does survive. It surely did not need the unil^d exertions of the 
greatest natural observer of modern times, and the reasonings of one 
of the most popular of modem philosophers, to assure us of the 
truth of this identical proposition. Yet, in the article now under 
review, it is at least a comfort to find that JHr. Spencer confesses to 
the empty certitude which his phrase contains. He says it is a self- 
evident proposition like an axiom in mathematics.® The negation of 
it, he says, is inconceivable. But if so, it tells us nothing. If we 
do enter at all on tfie field 'of speculation on the origin and develop- 
ment of organic things, we do not care to be assured that the fittest 
for surviving do, accordingly, and necessarily, survive. What we 
want to know — or at least to have some glimpse of— is the processes 
of development, through which fitness has been attained for innumer- 
able divergent paths of energy and of enjoyment. A theory which, in 
answer to our inquiries on this high theine, tells us confessedly nothing 
* Ps. cxxxix. T. 16. ■ P. 748-9. 
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but the self-evident proposition that the oxeatnres^^^ fi to survive do 

actually survive, is manifestly nothing but a mpdk^ and a snare. 

But Mr. Spencer has a substitute for the Danvinian theory thus 
reduced to emptiness— something which, he says, lies behind and 
above it, and which only emerges with all the greater certainty when 
the ruins of that theory have been cleared away. This substitute is 
the generalised term ‘ organic evolution.’ But what is this ? Is it 
anything more than the general idea of development in its special 
application to organic life ? No, it is nothing more. It is again the 
mere assertion of a s^f-evident proposition — that organic forms have 
been developed — somehow. We know it in the case of our own 
bodies and in the case of all contemporary living things. Tvir. 
Spencer gives us no short and clear definition of ^what he means by 
organic evolution either in itself or as distinguished from the form of 
it taken in the Darwinian theory of natural selection. He refers to 
some of the characteristic features of all development, which are really 
sufficiently well known to all of us. Nothing that we see, or know, 
nothing that we can even conceive, is produced at once as a finished 
article, ready made without amy previous processes of growth. All 
this is no theory. It is a fact. Mr. Spencer laboriously counts up 
four or five great heads of evidence upon this subject, as if anyone 
does or could dispute it. First comes Gedlogy, witll its long record 
of organic forms, shewing, despite Aany gaps and breaks, on the 
whole an orderly profession from the more simple to the most com- 
plex structures. Secondly comes the science of Classification, the 
whole principle of which i^*fouifded on the possibility of arranging 
animal forms according to definite likenesses and affinities in structure. 
Thirdly coBfes the distribution of species — showing special likenesses 
between the living fauna and the extinct fauna of the great continents 
and islands of the globe, which are most widely se|)arate from others, 
and suggesting that, as the likeness has been continuous, so it must 
be due to local continuities of growth. Fourthly there are the 
wonderful facts of* Embryology, which are full of suggestions to a 
like effect. Then there is another head of evidence, making a fifth, 
which Mr. Spence^ is dispo|ed to add to the other four — a head of 
evidence which I venture to regard as even inore interesting and sig- 
nificant than any other — that, namely, which rests on the occurrence 

of what are called Rudimentary Organs in many animal firames ^that 

is to say, organsf or bits of structure, which* in ttose particular crea- 
tures, are almost or entirely devoid of any functional use, but which 
correspond, more or less, with similar organs in other ailimals where 
they are m ftdl, and all-important, functional activity. 

I accept all these five lines of evidence as each and all confirmatory 
of the leading idea of development— an idea which I hold to be in- 
disputably applicable to everything, and especially to organic life. 
But Mr. Spencer is dreaming if he assumes that any, or all, of these 
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ei^ences prove either that partieulax theory of evolution which was 
Darwin’e, or that modification of it which is his own. He seems to 
think, and indeed e^ressly assumes, that the only alternative to that 
theory is what he <^ls the theory of ^ Special Creation.’ But 1 do 
not know of any human being who holds that theory in the sense in 
which Mr. Spencer understands it. He deals with what he calls 
Special Creation veky much as the late Professor Huxley used to deal 
with the idea of a Deluge. That is to say, he puts that idea into an 
absurd form, and then ascribes that absurdity to his opponents* 
Huxley used to pipture a deluge as involving the idea of a mass of 
water, thousands of feet deep, holding its place at one time and over 
the ‘'whole globe, in defiance of the laws of gravitation and especially 
of hydrostatics. It is a pity that Huxley did not live to see«the 
venerable Sir Joseph Prestwich — the greatest authority on quaternary 
geology — avow his conviction that during that period of the earth’a 
history, there is clear geological evidence that there must have been 
some great submergence which was very wide, sudden, transitory, and 
extensively destructive to terrestrial life. 

In like manner Mr. Spencer insist# that those who have believed 
in Special Creation must believe in the^ bodies of all animals appear- 
ing suddenly, ready made, complete in all their parts, out of the dust 
of the ground and the elements of the atmosphere. This, indeed, 
may have been the crude idea of many men in former times, in so far 
(which was very little) as they gave themselves •any time to think or 
to form any definite conceptions on the meaning of the words they 
used. But ’the late Mr. Aubrey Moore^' in an interesting essay 
has reminded us that it was the extravagant literalism of Puritan 
theology which first embodied in popular form this coarser view of 
Creation, in a famous passage ^f ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ^ Yet this is a passage 
which probably no fnan can now read, notwithstanding the splendid dic- 
tion of the poet, without feeling the picture it presepts to be childish 
and grotesque. Mr. Moore has reminded us, too, that both among 
the Fathers and the Schoolmen of the Christian* Church, there was 
no antipathy to the idea that animals were, somehow, genetically 
related to each other. I doubt whether there is now any man of 
common education who believes; for example, that each of the many 
kinds of wild pigeons which axe spread over the globe, and which 
are all so closely related to each other by /conspicuous similarities of 
form, were all sepaiately* and individually created put of the raw 
materials of nature. 

Lord SaKsbury in his Address says that one thing Darwin has done 
has been to destroy the doctrine of the immutability of species. 
This may be true of absolute immutability, which can be asserted 
of nothing that exists in this wojld. Yet it does not follow that the 

* Science and Faith, 1889, * Darwinism, and the Christian Faith.’ 

* Book vii. 
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•converse is true, namely, what maybe called tibe fluidityi or perpetual 
instability of species. There is at least one possible, imd even pro- 
bable, alternative between these two extreme alternatives. It is surely 
a curious fact that the two greatest naturalists of the rnddcsm world, 
Cuvier and LmnsBus, whose minds werebroughtby their special pur- 
suits into the closest possible contact with the only fac^s in ifature that 
have a direct bearing on this question, were both of them not only 
convinced of the stability of species, but recognised it as the essential 
foundation of all their Work. Stability, however^ was the word they 
used, not immutability. Glassification was, their special work, and the 
whole principle of classification, as Mr. Spencer truly says, rests on 
the idea, and on the fact, that all living creatures can be arranged in 
groups by endless cycles of definite affinity and of definite divergence. 
Linnaeus applied this principle to the living world as it exists now, 
and his famous Binomial system, which survives to the present day, 
assumes, as a fact, that in that world genera and species are practically 
etable. Cuvier, on the other hand, was largely concerned with the 
extinct forms of life, and his classification of them and his identifi- 
cation of their relations with liying forms, would have been impossible 
if the peculiarities of the structure in all living things had not maii\7 
tained through iinknown ages the same persistent character. He 
therefore declared, with truth, that the very possibility of establishing 
a science of natural Jiistory absoluteiy depends on the stability of 
species. • 

If, then, we give up the idea that species have been per- 
manently immutable, we n»ust beware of rushing off to antithetical 
conclusions which are at variance with at least all contemporary fects 
in the livings world, and which, as regards the past, rest mainly *on 
our impossibilities of conception in a qiatter on which we are pro- 
foundly ignorant.* Species, if not absolutely imnfutable, have now 
undoubtedly, and^alwuys have had, a very high degree of stability 
and endurance. If mutations have occurred, it must have been under 
fX)me conditions, and under soifte law, of which we have no example 
and can form no conception. It is at this point that the theory of 
organic evolution, when understood in what may be called the party 
-sense, breaks down as an easy explanation df the facts. It may be 
true that the idea of separate creations continually repeated, is an 
idea which represents an escape from thought, rather than an 
exercise of reasonable speculation on the processes through which 
development has been conducted. But unfortunately, exactly the 
same^ may be said of the idea of species being so unstable that they 
were constantly passing into each other by nothing but fortuitous and 
infinitesimal variations. 

This, indeed, may he an easier cqjpception than any other. 'But 
it is easier only because it takes no notice of insupemble difficulties 
and disagreements with the facts. Species have been quite as a t*<bl e 
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l^hrotLglioat all the geological ages as they are at present, linnasus’s 
Bixumnal ^tem of classification is as applicable to, and fits as well 
into the Trilobites of the Palssozoic rocks— the Biachyopods and the 
Cephalopods of the Secondary ages — ^the Mammalia of the Tertiary 
epoch, as it fits into all the species now alive or only recently extinct, 
^ch species has its own distinctive characters, down to the minutest 
ornamentation on>^a scale or on an osseous scute, or to the peculiar 
varieties of pattern on the convolutions of an Ammonite. These 
species continue till they die, and then they are often suddenly 
replaced by new forms and new patterns, all as definite and as per- 
sistent as before. How this takes place no man as yet can tell. 

* I recollect one striking illustration. Some thirty-five years ago I 
visited the distinguished French geologist Barrande, who devotedjbim- 
self for years to the life-history of the Trilobites in the Silurian rocks 
of Bohemia. He had a magnificent collection of those curious crusta- 
ceans in his house in Prague. Nothing was more remarkable than 
the stability of the forms which he identified. This stability ex- 
tended to the immature or larval forms of each species. He had 
specimens in every stage of growth. He was good enough to drive 
with me to the beds of rock which contained them. They were the 
rocks forming in low but steep hills — the containing walls of the 
Valley of the Moldau. They consisted of a highly fissile slaty rock, 
the planes of which were ofteut-charged with th§ fossils. They seemed 
to me to be singularly regular and unbroken by clefts or chasms ; yet in 
the middle of these regular and consecutive beds there were members 
of the series which suddenly displayedaiew species. Barrande was 
puzzled by the phenomenon. Where could these new species come 
ftbm ? It never occurred to him that possibly they njight be born 
suddenly on the spot. So, ^to meet the difficulty, he invented the 
theory of ^ colonies ’ — emigrants from some other*" centre which had 
migrated and settled there. Of course, this is no solution,* but only a 
banishment of the difficulty to some other place. The more common 
bolt-hole for escaping from this difficulty is to plead the ‘ imperfection 
of the record.’ But this does not really avail us much. As regards 
terrestrial forms of life, indeed, it is true that tfee record is very im- 
perfect, because the conditions* are rare and partial under which land 
animals can be preserved in aqueous deposits. Consequently, as 
regards them, we never get a complete^ series. But there are many 
great rock-formatiOns ofrmarine origin, which were continuous deposits 
|br ages, at least long enough to embrace the first appearance of many 
new species. Yet these new species never seem to be mere hapBazard 
variations from pre-existing forms. They never have the least 
appearance of the lawless mixtures of hybridism. On the contrary, 
the new forms are always as slyjrply defined as the old, differing from 
them by characters which are as well marked and as constant as all 
their predecessors in the wonderful j^rooessions of organic life. It 
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helps os very little to remember that in the eiistiiig /vorld some 
varieties do occnr in eertain species, varieties which ar0 sometimes 
sufficiently well marked to raise the question among classffiers whether 
they are, or are not, sufficiently constant to deserve the name of 
separate species. This helps us little, because such varieiaes are very 
limited in extent, and are almost always confined to *su€ii superficial 
features as the colour of hair or of feathers. They never, so far as 
I know, affect organic structure, and no accumulation of them would 
account for the very different kinds of variation vdiich are conspicuous 
in the successions ofiorganic life. ^ 

But these are not tHe only difficulties which beset any intelligent 
acceptance of the theory of purely mechanical and mindless evolution 
through changes infinitesimal and fortuitous. There is another diffi- 
culty much more fundamental. That theory, in all its forms, in- 
volves always one assumpibion, which, so far as I have observed, is never 
expressly stated. It is the assumption that organic life never could have 
been introduced, or multiplied, except by the processes of reproduction 
or of ordinary generation, such as we see them now. Yet — ^if we only 
think of it — ^this is an assumpf^ion which not only may be wrong, but 
which cannot possibly be true. We know as certainly as we know 
anything in the physical sciences, that organic life must have had a 
definite beginning, in time, upon this globe of ours. If so, then of 
course that beginning cannot possibly have been hy way of ordinary 
generation. Some other process must have been employed, however 
little we are able to conceive what that process was. ‘All our desperate 
attempts, therefore, to get ud of 4;he idea of creation, as distinguished 
from mere procreation, are self-condemned as futile. The facts of 
Nature, and the necessities of thought, compel us to entertain the 
conception of an absolute beginning of organic life, when as yet there 
were no parent fdrms to breed and multiply. • 

Darivfn, as is well known, recognised this ultimate necessity. 
He clothed the conception of it in words derived from the old and 
time-honoured language of Grenesis. He spoke of the Creator first 
breathing the breath of life into a few, perhaps only into one single 
organic form. Hi«,follojvers generally seem to regard this as a weak 
concession on the part of their great master,* They never dwell on it. 
They never realise that without it, or without some substitute for it, 
the whole structure of whaf they call organic evolution is without a 
basis — that it represents a chain hanging in mid ‘air, having no point 
of attachment in the heavens or on earth. It is as certain as any- 
thing in human thought that, when organic life was first introdubed 
into the world, something was done — some process was employed — 
differing from that by which those forms do now simply reproduce 
and repeat themselves. 

But the moment this concession has been fully, frankly, and intel- 
ligently made — another concession necessarily follows— ^naxnely this, 
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W6 cannot safely conclude that the first, and more strictly creative, 
process has never been repeated* Yet this is the assumption tacitly 
involved in all the current materialistic theories of ^evolution. It is an 
assumption nevertheless in favour of which there is assuredly no ante^ 
cedent probability. On the contrary, the presumption is that as soli^ 
tary exceptions'are really unknown in Nature, the same processes may 
very well have been often repeated from time to time. Or perhaps 
even it may be true that such processes are involved in, and form an 
essential part of, the infinite mysteries of what we call, and think of so 
carelessly, as ordinary generation. This is an idea which opens very 
wide indeed our intellectual eyes, and gives them much to do in 
watching and interpreting the fathomless wonder of familiar things. 

Let us however, provisionally at least, accept the belief Jbhat 
organic life 'was first called into existence in the form of seine three, 
or four, or five germs — each being the progenitor of one of the great 
leading types of the animal creation in respect to peculiarities of 
structure — one for the Vertebrata; one for the Mollusca; one for 
the Crustacea ; one for the Badiata ; and one for the Insecta. Let us 
assume, farther, on the same footing, that from each of these germs 
all the modifications belonging to eacL class have been developed by 
what we call the processes of ordinary generation. Then it follows 
that as all those medications have undoubtedly taken definite 
directions from invisible beginnings to the latest results and com- 
plexities of structure, the original germs must Jiave been so consti- 
tuted as to contain these complexities, potentially, within themselves. 
This conclusion is not in^the least affectg^ by any influence we may 
attribute to external surrounding. The Darwinian school in all its 
branehes invariably dwell on external conditions as physical causes. 
But it is obvious that these can never act upon an organic mechanism 
except through, and by rneans of, a responsive power in that 
mechanisni itself to follow the direction given to it, whether from 
what we call inside or outside things. 

This is no transcendental imagination, as so^le might think it. 
It is a conclusion securely founded on the most certain facts of 
embryology. It is the great peculiarity of organic development or 
growth that it always follows a deterihinate course to an equally 
determinate end. Each separate organ begins to appear before it can 
be actually used. It is always built up gradually for the discharge 
of functions which- are .y^t lying in tlie future. In all organic 
growths this future dominates the present. All that goes on at any 
given time •in such growths has exclusive reference to something 
else that has yet to be done, in some other .time which is yet to 
come. On this cardinal fact, or law, in biology there ought to be no 
dispute with Mr. Spencer. Numberless writers before him have 
indeed implied it in their descriptions of embryological phenomena, 
and of the later growth of adapted organs. But, so far as I know, 
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no writer before Mr. Spencer has perceived so cleody its universal 
truth, or has raised it to the rank of a fundamantal principle of 
philosophy. This he has done in his PrincipleB cf Mdogy, pointing 
out that it constitutes the main diflference between the organic and 
the inorganic world. Crystals grow, but when they have been formed 
there is an end of the operation ; they have no future* But the 
growth of a living organ is always premonitory of, and preparative 
for, the future discharge of some functional activity. As Mr. Spencer 
expresses it, ‘ changes in inorganic things have no* apparent relations 
to future external events which are sure, or likely, to tak^ place. In vital 
changes, however, such relations are manifest.’ ** This is an excellent 
generalisation. It only needs that the word * relations ’ be translated 
from^he abstract into the con^ete. The kind o£ relation which is 
^manifest’ is the relation of a previous preparation for an intended 
use. Unfortunately Mr. J^pencer is perpetually escaping or departing 
from the consequences of his own ‘ manifest relations.* In a subse- 
quent passage of the same work ^ he says, ‘ everyw'here structures 
in great measure determine functions.’ This is exactly the reverse 
of the manifest truth — that tJ^e future functions determine the 
antecedent growth of structure.^ This escape from Iiis own doctrine, 
on the fundamental distinction between the organic and the 
inorganic world is an escaj^e entirely govetned by Bis avowed aim 
to avoid language having teleological implications. But surely it is 
bad philosophy to avoid any fitting words because of implications 
which are manifestly true, and are an essentia^part of flieir descriptive 
power. •• • 

If, therefore, we are to accept the hypothesis that all vertebrate 
animals, w'^hether living or extinct, have been the offspring, by 
ordinary generation, of one single gerjn, originally created, then 
that original genn*must have contained wdthin itself certain innate 
properties of develQpment along definite lines of growth, ,the issues 
of which Rave been forearranged and predetermined from the first. 
I have elsewhere ** shewn how this Conception permeates, involuntarily, 
all the language of descriptive science when specialists take it in hand 
to express and explain the facts of Biology to others. Huxley 
habitually uses the word ‘ plan * as applicable* to the mechanism of 
all organic frames. 

This is a theory of creatiqp— by whatever other name men may 
choose tq deceive tjiemselves by calling it. -It is a Iheory of develop- 
ment too, of course, but of a development of purpose. It is a theory 
of evolution also — ^but of evolution in its relation to an Involution 
first. Nothing can come out that has not first been put in. It is 
not less a theory of ^creation which, whether true or not, gets rid 
absolutely of the elements of chance, so valued by Darwin’s more 

• Spencer’s Prineiple9 of Biology^ val. i. ch. v. p. 73. 

» Ibid, rol. ii. ch. i. p. 4. • PhUowphy qfBehrf^ ch. iU. 
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follow^s, and of the i&ere mechanical necesaity whieh fi^ 
to be favoured by Mr. Speucer, 

it must be obvious, however, that the burden of this conception 
would be greatly lightened if we give up the unjustifiable, and indeed 
irrational, assipnption that what all gdmit must have happened once, 
can never have been repeated,* namely, the introduction of new germs 
with their own special potentialities of development. There are 
natural divisions in the animal kingdom >hich seem to suggest the 
idea of a firesh start on new lines of evolution. The Mammalia may 
well have been ..thus begun as a great adfance on the hideous 
Beptiles, which once dominated the world both by land and sea. 
Fishes may well have had another separate ancestral germ — and so 
with all the lower^orders of creation, some of which are very deeply 
divided from each other. I know of no natural or rational limitation 
on the possibilities of this suggestion. On the contrary, the general 
law of the continuity of Nature is favourable to repetition of any and 
every precedent which has once been set in the processes of creation. 
And the conceivableness of this process would be indefinitely increased 
if we invoke the help of another principle, and of another analogy in 
rthe actual phenomena of organic lif^ — and that is the great rapidity 
with which organic germs can sometimes evolve their involutions — 
and develop thfeir predestined and pre-arranged adaptitudes. 

The Darwinian idea has persistently been . that the steps of de- 
velopment have been always infinitesimally small, and that only by 
the accumulation of i^ese, during immeasurable ages, could new 
forms have been established. It has long occurred to me that this 
asspmption is against the analogies of Nature, seeing that in all cases 
of ordinary generation, and conspicuously in a thousand cases of meta- 
morphoses among the lower creatures, the full deViClopment of germs 
takes a very short time indeed. In the case of some birds, a fortnight 
or three weeks at the outside is enough of time yjfherem 'to develop, 
from an egg, a complete fowl with legs, and wings, and iristincts, all 
ready made to lead an adult and independent life. In some insects 
a few hours is enough to produce a creature very highly organised, 
with many special adaptations. In other •numberless cases, a living 
creature, already leading a separate life, is put to sleep within an ex- 
ternal case or shell, and, in that state of sleep, is radically transformed 
in all its organs, and comes out in a few days an entirely new animal 
form, with new powers* fitted for new spheres of activity anji of en- 
joyment. All these incomprehensible facts — in which nothing but 
the blinding effects of familiarity conceals from us the really 
creative processes involved — demonstrate 'the absurdity of sup- 
posing that new species could not be evolved from germs except by 
steps infinitesimally slow, andaccumulated through unnumbered ages. 

This powerful argument. Securely founded on the most notorious 

facts of the living world, has foir many years entirely relieved my 

• 
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mind from the supposed difficulty of reoondUug all ess^tial 

in the idea of creaUon with the pretended competing idw of evolu- 
tion or development. I have not, however, hitherto u^ it publicly, 
not having had a fitting opportunity of so doing. But I ^do not 
recollect having seen it used bj others. It is, ther6fi>re, with no 
small surprise that, in the article now under review, I find it taken 
up by Mr. Spencer, and used for a wholly different^contention. His 
adoption of it is a good example of the uses of controversy. Thirty- 
two years ago he would not have used it. We hkve go^ evidence 
of this in a vigorous letter published in the appendix toVol. I. of his 
Principles of Biology^ 1364. In that letter he makes ‘ enormous 
time ’ an essential condition of even the very lowest steps in organic 
evolution. And for a good reason, which, with hisjasual candour, he 
frankly explains. The sudden or very rapid evolution of even the 
lowest organic forms, from some primordial germs, he sees plainly, 
would be a very dangerous admission. ‘ If there can suddenly be 
imposed on simple protoplasm the organisation which constitutes it 
a Paramcedum^ I see no reason why animals of greater complexity, 
or indeed of any complexity, may not be constituted after the same 
manner.’ Therefore, to escajie from an idea so perilous to his philo-. 
sophy, he asserts his conviction that ‘to reach by this process 
(organic evolution) the comparatively wll-speciaKsed forms of 
ordinary Infusoria^ must have taken sai enormous period of time.’ ® 
To find, therefore, Mr.« Herbert Spencer now insisting on the actual 
rapidity, and the still greater conceivable rapidity, bf evolution in 
organisms, is a very instructive change of front. The inducement 
which has led him to take ujd this new attitude on an all-important 
point is easily«explained. Ijord Salisbury in his Address had dealt on*tfie 
immensities of time, which, on the Darwinian theory, must have been 
needed to develoj) ‘*a jelly fish into a man ; ’ and he hrfd confronted this 
demand bn time ^ith the calculations of physicists, which limit the 
number of years since the globe must have been too hot for organic life. 

I have never myself dwelt on this objection to Darwinism, because' I 
have no confidence in the calculations of decreasing heat which vary 
from tens of millione, to hundreds of millions of years. When we 
get into such high numbers, and such lenormcflis margins for possible 
error, I always feel that we are handling weapons which have no 
certain edge. But Mr. Sponger now adopts the safer alternative when 
he escapes from difficulty by throwing o^erboaSrd altogether the 
doctrine that changes in animal structure can only have been very 
minute and very slow. He, therefore, takes up the same* idea that 
has often occurred to me — that all the phenomena, even of ordinary 
generation, point to^ the possibility of great transmutations having 
been accomplished in a very short spac^ of time. It seems he had fore- 
shadowed this line of argument in 1852, before Darwin’s book was 
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published. But he now works it out in more detail, and rebels in 
the calculations which prove what great things are now very sum- 
marily done by ordinary generation in developing the most complex 
organic forms from a simple cell. The nine months which ore enough 
to develop the, human ovum into the very complex structure of a 
new-born infcuat, are divisible, he calculates, into 403,200 minutes. If 
even one himdred" millions of years were allowed since the globe was 
cool enough to allow of life, then, he argues, no less than 250 years 
would be available* for each minute of man’s development — for those 
analogous changes which have raised some Protozoon into man. Mr. 
Spencer makes no mention of the conspicuous wonders effected in 
insect and crustacean metamorphoses during periods relatively much 
shorter. He makes no allusion to the fact that specialists often %peak 
of embryonic stages, common in some genera, being ‘ hurried over ’ in 
the case of others, so that the final stages are more quickly reached. 
An idea so suggestive of a directing and creative energy thus visibly 
subordinating the machinery of generation to special ends, is an Idea 
which goes beyond Mr. Spencer’s new argument deprecating the 
over-importance hitherto attached by thoughtless evolutionists to 
.countless ages of mfinitesimal change. He may well say that if this 
be true no reason can be seen why animals of any degree of com- 
plexity may not be develbped after the same manner. Neither, of 
course, does Mr. Spencer push his argument to the conclusion which 
is adverse to his philosophy — the conclusioit, namely, that if the 
first creation olF germs *has ever been repeated, still more if it has 
been frequently repeated, then the whole processes of a creative 
development may have been indefinitely hastened, and the element of 
time becomes of quite subordinate importance. • • 

« . Argyll. 


{To be concluded,) 
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HOW POOR LADIES LIVE 


The congested condition of the labour market for educated middie- 
class ^omen, the competition that prevails therein, and the increasing 
difficulty for middle-aged ladies to obtain any occupation by which 
they can maintain themselves, are serious problems which will have 
ere long to be faced, if the present distress is to be prevented from 
becoming chronic and incurable and of greater intensity. 

That there has ever been a certain proportion of gentlewomen who, 
from incompetency and sickness and improvidence, have found it 
difficult to provide themselves with the necessaries of life, no one will 
of course question, and when tfie evil exists within reasonable limits* 
it can be met and to a great extent relieved. But when we have a 
condition of ‘pro^ess^* which, instead of keeping* the proportion 
within tolerable limits, actually tends to increase it, then it begins 
to be time to consider whether the experiment is in the right direc- 
tion, and whether the change may not be retrogressive rather than 
progressive. 

The causes of this increasing difficulty in obtaining work* me 
easily recognisable and unmistakable. They are (1) The increasing 
swarm of women ^ho have entered the labour market during the 
last twentyyears, causing the supply of trained labour to be out of all 
proportion to the demand ; and this, notwithstanding that certain 
new channels of work have been opened up to women, such as 
dentistry, certain branches of the Civil Service, medicine, and the like. 
Fifty years ago a prp/essiqpal man in a good position, making, say, a 
thousand a year, would have Seemed it incumbent upon him to live 
within his income, and make some provision for his daughters after 
his death. Daughters of the middle class in those days exacted less 
of their parents, and were able to see that a professional man cannot 
provide his daughter with the same expensive amusements as the 
wealthy leisured aristocrat. To-day the father in precisely the same 
position sends his daughter to Girton, in order that she may become 
a High School teacher. If she do not turn her talents to this 
immediate commercial equivalent, she is regarded as a dull and use- 
less blank upon the map of time. Self-culture in a comfortable 
home, leisure for intercourse with one’s family and society, service 
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for otherB, which can only be revered by those removed fixm imm 
diate and pressing necessity, are, however, such antiquated piivileges 
that one needs to apologise foiir reminding enlightened progressive 
women that they once eidsted and were cherished. 

It is clear that, as the increase in the number of Public Schools 
for Girls is not in the same proportion as the number of teachers 
turned out every year willing and eager to teach — the Girls' Public 
Day School Company, I believe I am correct in saying, has only 
now, after fifteen years' existence, opened twenty-five schools — 
there will be an increasing difficulty to gdt posts; and we have 
women with University degrees or a training college education will- 
ing to take 80i. a year for salary. As a fact, this salary of 80Z. or 90Z., 
or even l lOZ., ^hich is about the maximum that a non-resident 
assistant mistress reaches, compares very disadvantageously with the 
salaries that accomplished resident governesses commanded in the 
past, which ranged from 30Z. to 80^., the average, so far as I can 
ascertain, being 40Z. to 50Z. 

Precisely the same process is going on in the lower ranks of 
* skilled ’ labour, and the typewriting market is now so overcrowded 
•that, unless a girl be very expert, ain] in addition be an accomplished 
shorthand writer and French and German scholar, she can make but 
the most wretched incoille. 

A second cause is that tve have a classi. of, smart, sharp, semi- 
educated women who, beginning at Board schools, pass by means of 
one of the nunJerous scholarships that are now so recklessly and mis- 
takenly offered into the higher grJde schools, and ultimately become 
inferior teachers, authors, journalists, typewriters, clerks, and so 
forth. Joubert said the object of true education was to make the 
person as useful and contented as possible in the cphere in which he 
was born, whereas the whole system of modem lower-middle-class 
female education is to drag girls out of their sphere into the one that 
is just above them, and one that is entirely unsuited to *their real 
capacities. The writer of this article not so very long ago went into 
a large middle-class (not Board) school for girls, many of whom were 
daughters of professional men, and found the teacher, an extremely 
able person, delivering her lesson with a cockney pronunciation and 
a twang that would hardly appear to compensate for the acquisi- 
tion of valuable mathematical facts. Consequently we have a large 
and entirely different class of women to-day competing with those 
of birth and culture for educational functions which were formerly in 
the hands' of the latter only; who, one ventures to think, if less 
highly trained, were characterised by qualities of deeper importance 
in an education worthy of the name than thpse boasted by their 
successors. c 

Thirdly, there is to be reckoned as one of the principal causes of 
the distress and starvation amongst elderly cultured women to-day, 
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tib6 increaung passion for «mpiq^g yexy jotmg women. 
young girl fresh from the traiiung college is she is 

cheaper and more manageable, and against her cmd^ess, imma- 
turity, and cocksurenesB we hayeof course to set the vsloabie qualities 
of youth and energy. Why very young teachers shonld be desirable 
for any but quite young children is not very obviou8,*iinless it be an 
incontrovertible fact proved by mothers and head-teachers that 
women cannot sustain their freshness and interest in their work after 
thirty-five. 

It seems rather an early limit to put to female^activity, and un- 
less we are of the opinion of the young ladies of Taunton, who put to 
death their maiden aunt because they considered age should be taught 
its disgracefulness, the theory will increase our difficulties. 

Furthermore, so far as private governesses are coficemed, the 
present mode of educating girls in Public Schools in herds seems to 
have permeated all classes ; and only recently the papers gave publicity 
to the democratic action of a w^ealthy Countess, who (clearly not of 
Joubert’s opinion) sends her little daughter to the High School to sit 
side by side and share lessons yith her local butcher’s daughter. So 
that where numbers of cultured competent women, who were formerly 
governesses in high-class families, find their places and functions 
filled to-day by the assistant mistresses of the schools. 

These, then, though they are bound up with bther issues that 
have to be regarded* and accounted for, appear to be the primary 
eauses of the intensity of the struggle and the suflferings which so 
many estimable, hard-worWng, frugal-living ladies are enduring to- 
day. The suffering is of the kind that does not lend itself to sensa- 
tion and rhetorical description ; it is of the kind that is so sedulbttsly 
and strenuously concealed from the public eye that you must probe 
with the tendere!>t and most skilful of touches before you will get 
any idea of its existence. You may see, day after day, a neat, pale- 
faced, a^ed lady, without suspectingfor an instant that she is starving ; 
and yet that is so widespread a* misery tliat any one who begins to 
make careful investigation will speedily find that the excellent 
Beneficent Societiesi, wliich give away thousands of pounds in small 
annuities of 20i., hardly touch the worst cases, which have neither 
friends nor - money to enable them to get the necessary votes for 
-election. A few months ago, in pursuit of my object, I approached 
an elderly lady ^hom for some years I .had occasionally met and 
talked to in one of the public libraries. She was a fragile, withered- 
looking old lady, with a delicate face full of refinement and sensibility. 
Exquisitely neat [and -clean, cheerful and almost optimistic in the ' 
occasional interchange of talk we had, I fancied her to be fairly com- 
fortable, and that she was engaging ^erself with the copying of some 
MSS. (which she deciphered with considerable difficulty, her honour- 
able grey head bent almost over to the level of the book itself) by 
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mj of amusement and occupatl^* I asked her one day if die 
could give me the address of a former habitu4 of the lihraiy whom 
I knew to be earning some 10s. a week by ' research.’ l%x{>laiiied 
that I wanted some precise details of the way our fiiend contrived 
to live upon this sum, adding, casually, that I was quite willing to 
give 5s. for the time and trouble that would be involved in 
giving these particulars. I shall not easily forgot the look that 
passed into the sunken and anxious eyes of my friend as she timidly 
asked whether her own experience would be of any use, as ‘ the 5s, 
in question would be so great a help ’ to her at that moment ; 
and that much as she fdt saying anything, she thought it would be 
foolish to throw away money she was somewhat in need of. Some- 
what astonished I immediately accepted her offer, and whether it was 
owing to the sympathy visible in my face, or to my half-embarrassed, 
half-apologetic words I know not, but her lips suddenly quiveredjt 
and she said : 

1 cannot help telling you 1 am in great distress. When I came here this 
morning 1 did not know what on earth to do. Things have been bad for some 
years with me, ever since the lady to whom I was secretary died suddenly. I am 
a good French and German scholar, and for a time 1 managed to get translations ; 
but of late there seem to he too many young < and active people for an old woman 
like me to get any, although I am still able and willing to work hard, and have 
always earned my Kving. A gantlcman who knew me in the old days met me 
accidentally a few Inonths ago and gave mo some transcription to do, but he 
happens not to have paid me lor the last week or two (he few shillings he owes 
me. Of course he does not realise how badly off I am. I have now disposed of 
most of my things of any valne, and to-day, being without a penny, before coming 
here I went to a second-hand bookshop tcf try tb dispose of a few books, mostly 
old volumes, that I expected to get at least 4s. for. This would have paid my 
rexfb df 2s. 6d, and the little bit of food 1 want. When I got teethe shop, very 
tired, because the books -were heavy, the man said he did not want them ; they 
were no use to him. 1 tried thre^more shops close by, and dqf you know at the last 
1 begged the man to take them for sixpence, as I made a pretence 1 did^’t^ want the 
trouble of carrying them hack. He, however, refused, and J[ carried them home 
again. All the morning as I sat at that de&k I said over and over again, * My 
God, what shall I do P ’ • • * 

I looked at the old lady, aged, friendless, and in whose dim eyes I 
now thought I saw despair ; I pictured her, wfeary and heartsick, 
carrying the parcel of books for which she could not get * 6d. ; ’ I 
thought of her toilsome life, her silent heroism, and her incessant bat- 
tling with hunger, and I asked myself, as J suppose in these moments 
a human being must, the dtemal riddle of the sphins, as to why pain 
and suffering should have no reference to moral desert. ‘ It is given 
us to die or^to suffer,’ said one who has left a trail of heavenly light 
across her path ; and verily there must be mahy of her sisters to-day 
playing their part in the tragic drama with as much divineness as 
St. Theresa, who can think not otherwise. Yet, and it is a fact that has 
its impressive aspect to a person accustomed to the restlessness and 
discontent that are prevalent amongst the younger generation of 
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women, by far the larger nnmber of these poor old ladies, dependent 
in many cases upon an annuity of iOL a year dr a week from 

an association, and troubled with increasing blindiiesis and disease, are 
not only not despondent and pessimistic, but astonishingly cheerful, 
buoyant, and courageous. , « 

The cares and ministrations which old and ailing people, women 
especially, have a right to expect are philosophically dispensed with ; 
the little scrap of fire, scarce enough to permeate with warmth their 
old bones, is cherished with the most careful” economy ; and hardi 
work, such as the wa&hing of personal linen, is undertaken by delicate, 
trembling old fingers without any murmur or complaint. Except in 
one or two instances, where moral degradation was perceptible, in 
everything that these old gentlewomen do, and# in everything that 
surrounds them, there remains that exquisite delicacy, that fine feel- 
ing, which the gentlewoman, no matter how acute her poverty, seems 
rarely to lose. 

I asked one lady, whose father had been a man of high position 
and wealth, and who is now living in one room upon a scanty i)ension, 
what she found the most intolerable part of her present life. She 
said instantly, • 

I dare say you will laugh, and I know it sounds very ridiculous. But there is 
living in this house a policeman, and when he tramps up to hod at night, I do not 
know how it is, somehow I always feel most my present position. He is perfectly 
respectable, and it is voi^ silly ; but you asked me to tell you the truth, and I 
have done so. ^ * 

• • 

Another elderly lady, a most benevolent, benign old maid, who 
might ha\e^ walked straight out of one of Miss Wilkin’s noveIb,^nd 
an unmistakable gentlewoman, in sjnte of her darned and shabby 
black gown, onc» satin, now nothing in particulary cut in the fashion 
and charfn of the year 1850 or thereabout.s, lived wholly and solely 
upon her w^eekly ’income of 8s. 4cZ., given her by one of the societies. 
8h^ said : 

I do not mind anything so much as the way one is treated when one is aged 
and friendless and depciu^^^U charity. Every one seems to think they may 
talk to you like a dog, and yet I Sm not undeservingand I have not been improvi- 
dent. I have taught for over thirty years, and always helped my poor mother. 
But I have had all along very poor health, and this threw me out of my situations, 
and then the 10/. I had set aside had to he used. How do 1 manage ? Well, you 
see, my dear, we ol(J people don’t want the food you young ones do, and if it were 
not for coals and my little bit of washing 1 should do nicely. The furniture here 
is my own [it consisted mainly of a chair bedstead, a gas stove, a table, a lamp, a 
strip of carpet, and a very ^ndsome antique candlestick, which was the old lady’s 
principal solace, and whief she seems to think constitute irrefragable testimony 
to her not infrequent ]:emark that her papa had held a very distinguished olEcial 
position]. 1 pay 3s. for my room, 2s. for c^al, Gd, for my washing, and the rest 
for my little hit of food. 

Pressed to say exactly vfhat she had to eat, she said she nearly 
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always had, once a wedc^ a nice littla ^op, which she cooked for hmelfl 
I asked her conld none of her ibnner pupils assist her, and she said 
they had at various times assisted her a little ; one in partieidar, who 
had since died, had helped her very much in an illness ; and 
every now and ^ again gentlemap, whom as a boy she had 
prepared for one of the Public Schools, did what he could in the 
reduced circumstandes to which £a.te had driven him. I asked her, 
had she tried to get into one of the homes which are available when 
there^are vacancies t& ladies with annuities of 20Z. a year ; but she 
seemed to shrink from the idea, and said once oi* twice, what is the 
heartrending fact, ‘ You see, my dear, I am so much better off than 
so many ladies of my age. Although I have always suffered very 
much with my spine, I can do my own little cooking and needlework 
and keep everything tidy, as my eyesight is very good ; and then 
this little pension, which came to me when I was in great want, just 
suffices for my needs.’ ‘ But what,’ I asked, and Heaven forgive me 
for the brutality, ‘ will you do if you get worse and unable to do 
anything for yourself ? ’ I could scarcely have believed that serene, 
expressionless old face would have been capable of revealing with so 
much intensity the terror that instantly x)assed over it. Her ' voice 
was quite trembling with emotion as she said, ‘ Ah ! you should not 
remind me of thafc. I think I may not want much attendance even 
at the last. I have always don^ for myself, and I could not bear to 
be taken to the hospitaU * 

It need scarcely be said that this serenity of spirit was not in- 
variably to be met with amongst these elderly ladies. Miss S , 

an exceedingly shrewd, cultured, and, it must be confessed, caustic 
personage, who is now safe and moderately content in a home after five 
years of intense privations, s^d, as it seems to me, very pertinently, 

t 9: 

I suppose now, as 1 am fifty-seven, 1 am perhaps too old to be much good at 
teaching, but I have found much the same difficulty for the l|ist fifteen years, and 
yet 1 am sure that in culture [she used the word * accomplishments,’ buf as this is 
a misleading term of reproach to-day, I am venturing to, give the more coirect 
word of ‘ culture ’] my nieces, who are both High School teachers, are very deficient. 
1 taught my pupils history much more thoroughly than they do, and the idea of 
beginning to teach history with the Saxon kings w^uld MVe seemed to me quite 
wrong. Yet 1 find school-girls to-day are not taught universal history at all, and 
Greek mythology and Homan history are left out of their studies altogether. I 
think if they knew anything about the lives and characters of Homan women they 
would not talk such presumptuous nonsense ahodt the women of the past. Then 
1 think the study of French authors and Italian authors was much more thorough ; 
my nieces hardly know anything of Hacine or Petrarch, and indeed only the authors 
that they ^gef'up ’ for examinations. Then, again, how ignorant they are of most 
of our great poets of a century ago. We knew Miltoi?. by heart and Cowper, and 
as for Pope, we adored him. 

How came it that the older* generation of cultured gentlewomen 
knew and loved Pope, whilst we of to-day can scarcely tolerate him, 
much less conceive an affection for him ? 
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I ask^ her vhat she wouM have dam if ahe -ttad not managed to 
a pemiion and &arel>7 a^mssion to the 3^ aaid 

she didn’t know ; she had lived, or rather istart^^fo^ or 

four years on the eharity of friends and formear eii^d^mrs; and 
if she hadn’t accidentally come across the lady bestirred her- 
self to get her votes, she believed she must have eTe long suc- 
cumbed to want and anxiety, the effect of which had broi^ht <m, 
curiously enough since she had been comfortably harbomredj a 
peculiar nervous affection which at times was very bad.-^' Ihe 
father of this lady l^.been a medical man, who died leaving her jind 
several delicate sisters very badly off, greatly to their astonishment, 
as they had lived in much extravagance and believed themselves pro- 
vided for. She told me that the worst part o& her experiences, far 
worse than tramping miles after situations, day after day, in all 
weathers, only to hear she was too ill or to have the door shut in her 
face, &r worse than hunger or cold, or the fear of death from starva- 
tion, were her expeditions to ‘ places where 1 could get a few shillings 
for my little trinkets, books, clothes, &c.’ It was this same half 
foolish, half praiseworthy, wholly human feeling that made her 
refrain from putting her caise before any institution or society, • so 
long as she just could manage to pay for some sort of roof over her 
head. 

• * 

I hod Buch a horrdr of Laving my case discussed by a lot of strange people. 
AL I I am living, and I suppose I should now be content ; bftt it is a bitter, bitter 
thing. I worked cheerfully, Jielpe<l others when I might have saved a little, 
denied myself, and now in my old age I Lave been overtaken by want. To the 
end of my life what I went through, how near 1 was to the degradatiop jjf the 
workhouse* ^ill be a nightmare to me ; and there must he many, too friendless to 
get any help, as 1 happened to he, and too h^^eless to set about trying to get any, 
who do sink. AVlflit 1 should now do, with this trouble*, if it were not for this 
shelter, •I*know not. 

• 

I asked her if she hac^ ever been tempted to drink — the 
question was put, it need hardly be said, in a less crude form — 
mid she said ‘ No ; ’ and she believed the same was true of most 
of the gentlewomen u^o had gonp thioqgh similar circumstances, 
unless they had a special kind of female disease — a statement which 
my own investigations confirm. Years of self-restraint and life-long 
traditions and id^ make'this form of rmp almpst impossible. It is 
not drink to which these ladies yield, but a kind of leaden apathy, 
which seems to render them incapable of searching^ out sources 
where some sort of help might be forthcoming. Then, again, although 
the Beneficent Association and the Governesses’ Association do dl 
they can in the way of annuities, their funds are limited and el fct io n 
often means years of waiting. ThS most urgent cases are; as far as 
possible, temporarily relieved by immediate loans, and fin: othma 
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energetic efforts are made to get some sort of employment; but 
what sort of work can be got for an aged lady who has rheumatism 
in her hands and perhaps cataract or some other eye trouble ? Miss 
Smallwood, the honorary secretary of the Grentlewomen’s Work 
Society at Malvern, draws up and*sends out a printed register of the 
names of elderly gentlewomen who imdertake all kinds of needlework ; 
but for the most pai%, she says, their productions are scarcely worth 
buying ; yet even the six or seven pounds a year that some of their 
number earn by knitting and crocheting are an anxiously looked-for 
source of income. 

^o ladies on her list (and it may be mentioned here that almost 
every instance cited by me is that of a candidate for a pension from 
the Beneficei^t or Governesses’ Institution, or of an annuitant, or of 
an inmate of one or other of the homes for aged ladies, whose state- 
ments have been carefully examined a committee before being 
eligible for any of these situations), the daughters of a naval officer, 
who spoke gratefully of Miss Smallwood’s efforts to help them, told 
me that the only certain income they had was 34Z. a year, derived 
from the Compassionate fund of the «United Kingdom Beneficent 
Association. For their tiny cottage in the heart of the country 
they pay lOZ. a year. Both of them are extremely delicate and 
physically unable‘^to do scrubbing and washing, and anything more 
active than cooking. They therefore have a little maid, to whom 
they pay 2s. a week, who undertakes the scrubbing and so forth, 
leaving them, when their tfent and servant are paid, but 19i. a year 
upon which they can definitely reckon. ?fow and again a brother, 
in egi^ly bad circumstances, sends them 1 Os. I subjoin a portion of 
this lady’s letter : • * 

I do not know w^at we should have dbne without this annuity from the 
U. K. B., nor how wo should get along if it were not for the kindngs^of Miss 
Smallwood’s friends, who sometimes send us a few shillings, and sometimes 
clothing, and if our doctor were not very good, as we both constantly require his 
attendance. [It may be d propoa here to say that the kindnessnf doctors to women — 
many of them not too affluent country doctors — is one of the touches of light and 
hope that prevent the picture from becoming too insupportably heartrending and 
tragic.] We do a little work for Miss Smallwopd, blit it ftVery uncertain. Our 
expenses last week were as follows, and sometimes they are rather more, sometimes 
less. We never have anything, not even coals, unless we can pay for them at the 
time ; 

Food for two of us and the little maid ; •• 7 4^ 

Goal, oil, and candles . . ..25 

Groceries, which include tea, soap, soda, &c. .26 

• ll^Y 

This ' grocery ’ is not bought every week, as. this supply of soap &c. would 
last two or three weeks, but 1 give you oiir last week’s expenses. You will see 
that the rest of our annuity of 84/., after taking out 15/. for rent and service, 
would not permit of our spending as much as this every week, and sometimes 
there are extra things which delicate old persons must have. But, as 1 have said, 
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Mias Smallwood and har frienda are very good to ub, and there are ao many who 
want help even more, and we do all we can to help ouiselTea, dnd some we^ we 
juat go without. , The 6a. was a very praat help to us. 1 have ibid you all this in 
the hope that when the facta get known something may be done for destitute old 
gentlewomen, who from their age and infirmities can do very little for themaelves 
and are utterly unable to provide for all the bare necessities they require. 

Another elderly gentlewoman, a candidate for the U. K, B; pen- 
sion (the eldest daughter of a clergyman whose curacies never exceeded 
130Z., out of which he had to support a large family of children), 
and who made almost superhuman eflForts in every direction to keep 
her little school together, and afterwards a boardimg-house, says : 

I did very well when younger, my salaries being often 40/. and even mors, out 
of which 1 saved enough to go to Germany, and, whilst giving English lessons, 
perfect myself in German and music. On my return I gpt as much as 70/., and 
saved enough money to provide a piano for my sisters, help them in various ways, 
and purchase an insurance annuity, which, however, at my fathers urgent request, 
I withdrew. The Girls’ High Schools, with their Kindergartens, long ago threw 
me out of teaching, for which 1 was well qualified (having been taught Latin by 
my father) ; and now I struggle on somehow, taking boarders, as best I can. I 
had a severe illness last year, and am now subject to attacks of faintness. Lost 
year the Corporation of the Sons o£ Clergy granted me a pension of 10/. have 
a 15/. share in a water company left me by an aunt, and 1/. 10«. a year interest of 
my own saving, so that my actual tncome is 27/. 10s. I never drink wine ; I am 
slowly paying off the debts which my new venture in takin|^ this boarding-house 
entailed J 1 never have been in debt for a single personal artjcle or indeed for any- 
thing, except as regards the preliminary exposes incurred in taking this house. 1 
can’t afford a newspaper, and 1 never spend a penny on a book or pleasure of any kind. 
Every dress 1 have had for the l:%8t few years has been given me by a friend and 
altered by me. I make my own caj^s from kerchiefs sent me by a relative who 
has a lace factory abroad, and so on. I often get gifts of all sorts of things, and, 
anxious as I am about the present and future, 1 have not as yet had qn^ real 
deprivation? vlf I can only obtain the pension 1 shall be all right. That is my 
ambition — not much to look forward to after having worked hard for forty years, 
for I began to teaclnwhen 1 was sixteen; but I am so much better off than so 
many necessitous ladies that I hardly think my experience will be much good to 
you. But I may say I have passed through very critical times. After my illness 
last year I hardly know in which direction I should have turned if a sister of my 
first pupil had not paid my rent. Another friend paid the nurse, and the brandy 
and whiskey, ice, &c. I had to have for a lengthy period were often supplied to 
me. It makes one veiy sad and depressed to think how much one has to depend 
on the charity and compassion of* friends and strangj^rs at these terrible limes, but 
one ought to be very grateful to have them. The 5«. you send is mat acceptahte. 

When we find gentlewomen who have passed virtuous, laborious, 
well-spent lives, compellecf in their old age*not only to feu^ the mere 
physical misery’that destitution entails, and sickness, and pain, and 
disease, but constant mental anguish, shame, and terror of starvation, 
should one or other individual friend fail, it is impossible to refrain 
from asking of what avail are honesty, and all the moral frculties 
that go to making* of the best woman Wd, if any personal provision 
for a certain degree of comfort and security be unattainable to the 
individual? For either the woman breadwinner must pinch and 
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aelBpe, and deny herself the gratification of everything that mdces 
life something more than a dtadgery for bread and batter (or to 
get a miserable pittance of 20L when she is sixty she must take out 
of her salaiy at least 72. a year, leaving herself penniless should she 
be overtaken by illness, w^h most women may reckon upon in a 
course of ten or* fifteen years’ constant and arduous work) ; or she 
must reconcile herself to living in old age upoxL the compassion and 
charity of others. I submitted this point to a young, able, and by 
no means pessimistic High School teacher, and her answer, though it 
is not put forward ^here as in any sense representing the profession 
to which she belongs, is of significance, as cOming from one of the 
youfiger school of women workers. Her age is somewhere between 
twenty-eight and thirty : 

Am I saving P Yes, but not to get a pension whe'n I am sixty : that is to say, 

1 began saving a few pounds last year ; up to then, as my salary was 70/., I foimd 
it was as much as 1 could do to live — that is, decently, and not like an animal. I . 
consider it as necessary to see a picture now and again, and get into the country 
to see the sky, and buy a hook, as to have breakfast. But my salary is now 85/., 
and it may in tbe course of the next few years ^et to 100/. I found that by putting 
aside 7/. 10s. a year, in twenty -live years 1 could get an annuity of 20/., upon 
w&ich I can live or starve. Now either I shaAl be in the position of a head mis- 
tress and shall not need 20/. a year, or I shall be so destitute that this 20/. will 
only keep me from starvation ; fad on the whole I am not sure starvation would 
not be preferable. Anyway, to do this I should have to, cut down my expenses, 
reduce existence to a mill of work and nothing* else, and deprive myself of the 
only things that render it endurable after my grind is done — a little music or the 
purchase of an occasional book*or flower. I don’t find I can live — as 1 say, like 
a lady — under 1/. 7/*. a week ; of course, if 1 lived-in a bedroom like some of my 
colle^gpes, and ' did ’ for myself, no doubt it might be 15 j. a week. This is my 
average, and with my midsummer holidays, when I spend an e^tm 6/. or so, 
comes to about 76/. a year. Then I have aonve clothes to buy — ^not many, as you 
will perceive — and travelling expenses, as any friends I have •are in London; so 
that at the end of the year there isn’t much of my 85/. visible. Ilo^’^ver, last 
year I lived on a guinea a week and saved 5/., and I mean ta do this every alter- 
nate year ; and when I have saved 20/. — that will be after about six' years of 
this grind — I am going to take six months’ •holiday. Extravagant I Not a bit t 
Tbe merest prudence. I don’t want in eight years to be worn out in body and 
nerves and temper, like most of my colleagues. If they got their six months’ rest 
and change they wouldn’t be in that state. But vei^ few have the courage to do 
it, it is risky. I shall of course lose my work hero, and have to look out for 
something else. We are all in deadly fear of losing our posts 2 f we are away for 
six days. That is why the average health is so shockingly bad, and that is why, 
unless women can do worlc under most secure and comfortable conditions, like the 
girls in the Post Office with the certainty of a pension, they suffer so. They are 
always liable to be ill — ^men are not handicapped in the same way — and then 
everything may be lost. The worst of my life — and, I fancy, the lives of most ' 
women teachers — is its intense isolation. Here I am in "this great city, and I don’t 
know a soul but the other teachers living in lodgings like myself, and of whom I 
am heartily sick after nine months of the year’s daily and close intercourse. I 
don’t know a man up here, and I long— it is most unenlightened and retrograde, 
Visn’t it P — ^for the society of a sensible man. For my part I’d have the girls taught 
^me things by men — such as history, for instance ; and the opportunity for niai^ 
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culine intereoume iuid compa&ion6hi|» would do all ua teacbeia all the good in Uie 
worldU The kind of lives we lead are utterly nnnatiind and unhealthy* 

Another young teacher, employed at one of the most sncoessfol of 
the London girls’ schools, says : 

For many years I lived on 60/. a year — ^my magmdcei|t reinizneration for 
teaching a class of fLfty-six girls from 9.0 in the morning until 4.S0 in the after- 
noon, with a couple of hours’ preparation in the eveningi My people could not 
help at all— as a matter of fact, as you know, I have from time to time bedi 
obliged to help B— [her younger sister, also a High Scjiool teacher] in her con- 
stant rheumatic attacks, which she cannot provide for, and that entail six weeks^ 
medical attendance and nursing. I paid 5«. and sometimea 6a. for my room ; my 
food came to about 8a., this^igh amount being due to the fact that five days out 
of the week 1 had to pay for each dinner, the mistresses being compelled to 
have this meal at school ; washing, la. 6d. ; bring and light a good part of the 
year, 2a. a week ; stamps, paper, &c., 6d. ; which left nib about. 4a. a week for 
dress, ’bus fares to and from Jiome, medicine which 1 bad always had to have, and 
doctoring. I broke do\vn altogether, and had to give up for half a term. I think 
it was brought on by bad living, and of course I was mulcted of my salary for the 
time. My salary has now been raised by 6/. at a time to 0/1/., with which I sup- 
pose I shall have to be content. For this, in addition to my responsibility for a 
class of fifty-six girls, I have to teach drawing right through the school, harmony, 
and botany. Of course many of 4he teachers arc much better off; they live at 
home, their fathers being well able^to support them ; they can spend their moijey 
and get a holiday abroad. On the whole, after several years’ work I do not think 
most women workers are happy. It is not so mu^ the worli^ although at a school 
like ours it entails great strain and a constant alertness of ntrve and eye and tem- 
per, which I fancy tells, Jiis we are all very neuralgic. 

I do not know whether married women of the middle-cla.ss or 
single women in comforUible positions, leading active lives, suffer 
similarly from this neuralgic curse, but wherever one turns in the 
world of women workers it appears to exist in a more or less Ittbnse 
form ; and mi^ch of the despondence and depression amongst 
women, who iikfi their work and get fairly good* salaries, I believe 
to be attributable to this cause. 

Thef dread of illness and the fear of being without a roof over their 
heads, far more even than any actual physical necessities, are what 
constitute the grimness, the horror of the struggle for existence to 
so many women. • Jt myst be borne in mind that nearly all the ladies 
whose circumstances I have given* here are in possession of some 
small settled income upon which they can depend, and that at least 
stands between them and the yawning abyss beneath. But before 
me at this moment are histories of want and distress and destitution, 
almost too painful for the mind to contemplate, befalling those who 
have neither pensions nor relatives, and are wholly dependent 
upon their own preaarious earnings and the intermittent aid of 
strangers. Here is an elderly woman reared in luxury living in a 
garret, and thankful if by suWettipg a couple of rooms to working 
people she can make enough for her own shelter : here is another 
who, after keeping a school and fighting dauntlessly for years, finds 
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ixexflelf ia ailing middle-age compelled to cook and carve at a coffee- 
house kept by another woman not much better off than herself : here 
another, at the lowest pitch of human distress, saved from immediate 
starvation by sitting in an art school at la. an hour for the * head of 
an old woman/ But I do not conceive any useful purpose can be 
gained by detailing these harrowing life-histories, my object being to 
compel a consideration of the entire problem rather than to excite 
sympathy for individual cases of suffering. 

It may be said that only one side of the picture, and that the 
most gloomy and unhopeful, has been given, and no doubt as regards 
the conditions under which many of the younger women are worldng, 
the Immediate present at least presents a brighter outlook; nor does 
the problem of the future come to them without the concurrent hope 
that marriage may relieve them from the desolation and suffering of 
the old and poverty-stricken lady. But there is sufficient misery 
existing, and increasing, to make a serious study of the wider aspects 
and ultimate issues of it urgently necessary, and it is in the hope thtft 
my suggestions, which do not involve turning the world topsy-turvy, 
may recommend themselves to those able and willing to bring about 
an amelioration, that I have endeavoured to present some facts here. 

These suggestions are : (1) The establishment of a Bureau for 
middle-class women’s worlgi whose first and immediate object would be 
to thoroughly investigate the present conditions under which it is 
carried on, and to collect statistics upon the earnings of women, the 
number of women wholly dependent upon their earnings, and the 
number of women enjoying incomes, «eemst to me the first stage in the 
reduction of chaos to order. Along with this should be an inquiry 
intd the fields of labour where skilled work is wanted, and where a real 
a,nd not artificial need for women’s services exists ; and it is for this 
real demand that girls should be rigidly trained. • 

(2) The next step should be to limit the number of workfets, as far 
as possible, to those compelled to be bread-winners, and to educate 
women of means and leisure to see bow urgently their abilities and 
services can be utilised for their own development and the advantage 
of the community. I could name half a doz^ n cl^pjinels in which the 
unpaid labour of intelligent educated women is badly, nay urgently, 
needed. 

(3) To offer to teachers in Public Schools opportunity of getting 
pensions on a scale similar to those provided for nurses, the payment 
of which should , be partly borne by the directors of the companies ; 
and to provide a means by which overworked teachers, every five 
years or so, can obtain three months’ leave of absence without loss of 
salary. 

These reforms would mainly a^ect the younger women workers, and 
would not ameliorate the lot of older women, in whose behalf I should 
firstly propose a greater sense of responsibility on the part of em- 
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ployers. Their duty should he to personally combine and contribute 
to the support of ladies whom they know to hayejrorked as long as 
they could ; and such support would not be felt^ the recipient in 
the same way as she must necessarily feel it when tendered by 
strangers and societies* A few Emilies in which ajgoverhess had 
taught, or whose children have been at a school where such a gover- 
ness had been employed, could compass this withcAit any difficulty, 
by each subscribing, say, five shillings a week, and steps should Ite 
taken to insure maintenance so long as the recipient lived, with as 
much x>ersonal attentidh and kindness as could be gtven. 

Secondly, a more generous support of the Homes already esta- 
blished, and now sufiering sadly for lack of funds, so that it would 
be possible for the committees, in times of sickness, to supplement 
the narrow means possessed by the inmates. 

And thirdly, the establishment of these small asylums all over 
the country, to which admission could be obtained without the 
lengthy and heart-breaking period of waiting that the vote system 
involves. They do not entail any vast expenditure. An ordinary 
house with eight or ten rooms in a cheap neighbourhood, and suffi- 
cient funds for gas, coal, and th§ wages of a housekeeper and servant,, 
are all that is necessary, with the constant superintendence of the 
ladies of the committee. Very often the aniftiitant haS; enough furni- 
ture to furnish her rooms, so that very Kttle beyond stair carpets and 
kitchen apparatus is required. The wants of most of these poor 
old gentlewomen are very modest, and the socvil intercourse that they 
can maintain, whilst conducting their little affairs and economies in 
complete privacy, is appreciated with a feeling that has its pathetic 
as well as "diverting aspect. Shelter, warmth, peace, ungrudging 
offices, and a little human tenderness, are not much to ask for, to 
sustain and cheer them in the valley of shadow* in which their 
tottering feet are already set. 

Frances H. Low. 
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THE MASS 

PRIMITIVE AND PROTESTANT 


^ « 

{IN CORRECTION OF MR, /. HORACE ROUND) 

r 

To the February number of this Eeview Mr. J. H. Bound contributed 
a paper which was called ‘ The Elizabethan Eeligion/ and which was 
stated [in brackets] to be ‘ in correction of Mr. George Bussell.’ It 
was at least as much ‘ in refutation of Mr. Gladstone ’ and ‘ in 
defence of Mr. Birrell.’ Now, Mr. Gladstone can take very good care of 
himself, and, as he has ‘astounded’ Mr. ‘Bound by some previous publi- 
cations on this subject, perhaps he Will astound him a little 'more 
in the treatise Qn Anglicjin Orders which he has just foreshadowed. 
With my friend Mr. Birrell J. need not at present concern myself : 
he and I had our little contr^oversy last sumpier. Mr. Bound has 
now taken up the cudgels for him, and therefore it is with Mr. Bound 
that I must deal. ^ ^ ^ 

If Mr. Bound’s paper had for its sub-title ‘ In display of Eru- 
ditficfti,’ it would not be ill described. To that erudition I offer the 

'.I * 

homage of sincere re.spect. My critic evidently is an historian, 

C f . . 

Eortls, et in se ipso totus, teres, atque Botuudus. 


But it is only fair to remark that he has had sijc months* wherein 
to acquire the information with which he belabours me * whereas 
present exigencies leave me scarcely ‘as many days for my reply. 

Nor is this the only consideration which makes me a little 
nervous in attempting to cope with Mr. Eoeind. • •! am apprehensive 
lest I should offend him by a^inisplaced levity. Sydney Smith re- 
marks that ‘ there is nothing pompous gentlemen are so muc^ a&aid 
of as a little humour. It is like the objection of certain cephalic 
animalculse to the use of' small-tooth combs. “ linger and thumb, 
precipitate powder, or anything else you please, but for heaven’s sake 
no small-tdoth combs.” ’ Mr. Birrell is not a pompous gentleman, and' ‘ 
has not the slightest objection to a joke in season ; but Mr. Bound 
is made of sterner stuff. It appears that in my former paper I com- 
mitted the offence of ‘ making merry,’ and of ‘ feeling amused ; ’ 
nay, even, in one gross instance, of putting a point * playfully.’ 
Now this is really very bad, and I must be careffd not to repeat 
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in March the offensive pleasantly of July. As Sexjeant Buzfuz said^ 
' It is ill jesting where Qiir deepest sympathies iure awakened/ 

Mr. Bound solemnly proclaims t^t there arf three ways in which 
his article may be met — ^ridicule, silence, and evasion. I shall 
presently try to show him a fourth. In the meantime I shall equally 
forbear the three which he has 'enumerated, if only Be will allow me 
to pause (just for a moment before we come to business) on the damning 
sentence in which he dismisses my theory of the Reformation : — 

‘ The tide is bound to ebb. All that edifice of webs that sophists 
have spun is doomed to be shattered and rent ^asunder, even as 
Mr. Bussell’s amazing assertions vanish, in the light of focts, like mists 
before the' rising sun.’ • 

Here’s richness ! as Mr. Squeers said of his pupils’ milk and water. 
Here is a noble confusion of i>oetic imagery ! An ebbitfg tide and a 
rising sun — an edifice ma3e of webs, and those webs spun by sophists ! 
Surely since the days of ‘ Satan * Montgomery we have had nothing 
4]uite as good as this ! Now, as then, 

One great enchanter helmed the harmonious whole. 

In this case the enchanter isi Mr. Round, and to his divinations 
1 must now give my grave attention. 

Mr. Round’s paper consists in great measure of ipJLeresting extracts 
from historical records*; but these extracts are not ‘ in correction of Mr. 
George Bussell,’ for tLey neither affirm what I have denied nor deny 
what I have affirmed. The^ amount to thi»: 

(1) That at the Reformation there was a considerable change of 
religion in England. On this point I agree so completely witbAI^* 
Round that,*in sijeaking in the House of Commons on the Second 
]{eading of the Wj^lsh Church Bill, I said : 

• 

8ur(dy*iio candid^ critic can deny that the theological change made by the 
lleformati(fa w'aa a eignificant and a profound one. Surely the Thirty-nine 
Articles embodied a widely different system of theology from that which prevailed 
in the pre-Reformation Church ; and I cannot convince myself that the persons 
who made gifts to the Church in mediscval times would have bequeathed their 
lands to the Church had th^y known that, as a body, the Church was about to 
rebel against the See of Peter. • • 

(2) That the form of religion which was discarded at the Reforma- 
tion was ‘ Poperie ’ or, more graphically, ‘ thabsinck of errour and felse 
doctrine of the ?ope.’ Exactly so. It was the repudiation of the 
JJope and Popery which, as I said last July, was by fai; the most 
important part of the ^glish Reformation. 

(3) That the English order of celebrating the Holy Eucharist has, 
at and since the Reformation, been largely and repeatedly modified. 
In this sentence I purposely avoid the disputable word ‘ Mass ; * but 
the fact is too palpable to need stating. 


I 
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(4) That the serviceof the Hdy Eucharist, which had, before the 
Beformation, been commonly called the Mass^ was after the Beformation 
generally called the Communion or the Lord’s Supper, and that the 
word ' Mass ’ was not revived in the Church of England till the present 
reign. No one^ i imagine, disputes this. 

(5) That the stone altars which had been used before the Beforma- 

tion were generally destroyed; that wooden tables were generally 
substituted ; and that the destruction of sacred furniture was often 
attended with shocking profanity and violence, both of act and speech* 
This, again, is elementary knowledge. ' 

So far, I think, we all are agreed, and Mr. Bound’s citations only 
illustrate, with force and freshness, some historical facts about which 
there is no dispute^ But scattered up and down among the citations 
are some questions, statements, and inferences of a more controversial 
sort. Let me take them one by one. 

(a) Mr. Bound adopts as his own two questions put (in substance) 
by Mr, Birrell. First ; ‘ Was the Beformation a break of the visible 
unity of the Church ? ’ Second ; ‘ Has the English Church, as a Church, 
after the Beformation continued to celebrate the Mass after the same 
fashion and with the same intention as before ? ’ My answer to the 
first question is, Yes. The repudiation of the Pope’s authority was 
a ‘break of visible unity, because it severed the Church of England 
from the rest of the Catholic Church in Westerp Europe. * My answer 
to the second question is, No. The English Church has since the Ee- 
formation celebrkted the Mass or Eucharist ‘ after a fashion,’ differing in 
some important respects from the f fashiDn ’ which obtained before. 
Questions of intention are more difficult to answer ; but, if the Church 
before the Beformation celebrated Mass with the intention* of a sacri- 
fice separate from, or additiopal to, or repetitory of, the one Sacrifice 
on the Cross, thed presumably the Church since thfe Beformation has 
celebrated with a different intention. 

But, granting that both these answers of mine to Mr.'^^ Bound’s 
queries are true, they involve no breach with the. past. The organic 
or structural continuity of the Church of England is secured by the 
Episcopal succession which neither Mr. Bqund„uor Mr. Birrell, nor 
even Leo the Thirteenth denies. A ‘ fireak of unity ’ with the con- 
temporary and surrounding Church does not make the Church of 
England a new, though it may make her^ an isolated, body. And as 
to the ‘ fashion ’ and ‘ iiltention ’ of her Eucharist, they do not for a 
moment affect its reality. This may be illustrated from the 
case of the other great Sacrament of the Gospel. There is a vast 
difference of ‘ fashion ’ between the immersion«of an adult in a Church 
and the sprinkling of an infant in a sick-room ; but either rite is 
baptism. The intention of a Qatholic priest is to plant the seed of 
the New Life in the child whom he baptises the intention of a 
dissenting minister is merely to admit the child into the congregation 
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of the faithful. But either officiant, if he uses title proper form and 
matter, administers a valid baptism. 

(6) Mr. Bound more than once takes me to task because, in 
replying to Mr. Birrell, I said : * The Mass is the service of the Holy 
Communion — nothing more and nothing less ;’ and again: * The 
Beformers regarded the words as synonymous.’ Mr. ifound, quivering 
with a just indignation, ^ hesitates to define ’ these statements. He 
does well to keep silence even from good words, until he has read 
what I have to say in defence of my position. AmOng the ‘ Beformers ’ 
may, I presume, be reckoned the compilers of thg Prayer Book of 
1549, and they set fortt ‘The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy 
Communion, commonly called the Mass.’ Surely the men who framed 
this*title treated the three names as synonymqps. They did not 
purport to set forth (with reverence be it spoken) a new Thing : but 
the former Thing under two new names. To that which was com- 
monly called the Mass they gave the alternative names of the Supper 
of the Lord and the Holy Communion, and those three names 
were, in the strictest sense, synonjnnous. 

Another Reformer not unknown to fame was Thomas Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, an^ he, when arguing for the Protestaqt 
view of the Holy Eucharist against Bishop Gardiner,^ says : ‘ Wheii.the 
old fathers called the Mass or Supper of the Lm^d •a sacrifice, they 
meant that it was a sacrifice of lauds and thanksgiving (and so as 
well the people as th^ priest do sacrifice), or else that it was a remem- 
brance of the very true sacrifice propitiatory of Christ.’ Here, most 
-certainly and strictly, ‘ the*Mas^’ and the * Supper of the Lord ’ are 
used synonymously. 

Again, •Oranmer says : 

The adversaries Christ feather together ^ great hea^) of authors which, as 
they sayf call tlie Mass or Holy Communion a sacri6ce. But all those authors be 
answered unto in th^ one sentence, that they call it not a sacrifice for sin because 
that it taketli away our sin (which is taken away only by the death of Christ), but 
because the Holy Communion was ordained of Christ to put us in remembrance 
of the sacrifice made by Him upon the Gross. For that cause it bearetk the name 
of that sacrifice.*^ 

Now for another excellent piece,of divinity from the same Ee- 
former : — 

They, therefore, which gather of the Doctors that the Mass is a sacrifice for 
remission of sin, and that it is applied by the priest tt) them for whom he saith and 
singe th, they which so gather of the Doctors do to them most grievous injury and 
wrong, most falsely belying them. For these monstrous things were never seen 
nor known of the old and primitive Church, nor there was not then^n one church 
many masses every day ; bht upon certain days there was a common table of the 
Lord’s Supper, where a number of ]>eople did together receive the Body and Blood 
of the Lord ; but there were then no dail^ private masses where every priest 
received alone ; like as until this day inhere is none in the Greek Churches, but one 

‘ Beply to Gardiner, fifth book, c. 379. 


* Ib, c. 377. 
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inaBB in a day. N or the hpl j fathers'of [the ol4 ChuTch woxild not hayo 
Buffered such ungodly and wicked abuses of the Lord’s Suppeii* 

H^e it will be noticed that ‘a common table of the Lord’s 
Supper’ is used as synonymous with ‘ one common Mass in a day.’ 

Another divine, whom Mr. BoundAwill surely admit to have been 
aBeformer, is Bishop Bidley, and, when formally charged with heresy 
— September 30, 1565 — ^it is instructive to note that,' in his reply, he* 
applies the word * (Sommunion ’ to that which in the charge is called 

* the Mass,’ and this with no hint of a distinction between the mean- 

ings of the two words. 

« 

Charge, That . . . thou hast openly affirmed, and obstinately maintained, that hs 
the Maes is no propitiatory sacrifice for the quick and the dead. * 

Iteplg, Christ, as St. Paul writeth, made one perfect sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world, neither can any man reiteratc^hat 'sacrifice of Ills ; and yet a> the 
Ccmmunion an acceptable sacrifice to God of praise and thanksgiving. 

Even more significant is the same Beformer’s reply to the theological 
proposition propounded to him at Oxford, April 15, 1557 : — 

* In the ]\lass the Passion of Clirist is not in verity, but in a 
mystery representing the same ; yea^ even there where the Lord’s 
Supper is duly administered.’ So in Ridley’s view, the Lord’s Supper 
is celebrated in {he Mass,*and the Passion represented therein. So 
much, then, for my outrageoub assertion that ‘the Mass is the Holy 
Communion, and that the Eefonners used the {erms synonymously. 

In further illustration,of the same points, it is not irrelevant to cite 
the following answers to ‘ certain queried touching the abuses of the 

Mms^’ returned in 1548 by Cranmer and Ridley respectively : — 

• • 

The Mass, by Christ’s institution, consisteth in those things which be set forth in 
the Evangelists, Matl.. xxvi., Marfi xiv., Luke xxii., 1 Cor. and xi. — CxAirMEn. 

I am not able to say that the Mass consisteth, by Christ’s institutiqu; in other 
things than in those which be set forth by the Evangelists, tMatthew, Mark, and 
Luke, in the Acts, and in 1 Cor. x. xi. — B idlby. 

I think it not only convenient that such speech be used in the Mass as the 
people might understand, but also to speak it with such an audible voice that the 

people might hear it, that they bo not defrauded of their own. — Ridley. 

• • • 

Here, as clearly as words can put it, the Mass is, in the view of our 
martyred Reformers, the Sacrament ordained by* Christ ; and the* 
same point is further illustrated by the foot that G-ardiner, arguing on 
the Roman side against Cranmer, uses the terms ‘ the Mass ’ and 

* the Holy Supper ’ as indiscriminately as his opponent. 

(c) I learn from Mr. Bound that I have authority with ‘news-^ 
paper correspondents.’ I did not know it Before, but I take it as 
one of the results at which Mr. Bound has arrived in his six months* 
research. And it further appears from his paper that my statements 

* represent the attitude of a considerable school which, having 

® Keplj| to Gardiner, fifth book, c. 378. 
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brought into use the critical word “ altar,” so decisively eipunged at 
the Befonnatioh, is now* opehly endeavouring to do the same for 
‘‘Mass/’V- ;,■■"■■■ 

Surely Mr. Bound here blinds himself, as Mr. MatiJiew .Arnold 
would have said, with the passions of an extinct age^ Z>o^ he really 
think that the ^school’ which brought the word ^ altar’ into coxnmon use 
in Englandis still living and working ? If so, indeed, there must be 
some unrecorded instances of astounding longevity in this coiintiy, 
some mute inglorious Methuselahs carrying down to the sixtieth 
year of Queen Victoria the language and traditions of the Caroline 
divines ! For at least tWb centuries and a half the* word ‘ altar ’ has 
been widely used and generally accepted, in the every-day parlance 
of the Church of England, without the least distinction of ‘ high ’ and 
‘ low’ theology. Have not our grandparents and ^eat-grandparents 
communicated with their Vompanion to the Altar in their hands ? ^ 
Have not bride and bridegroom plighted their troth to one another at 
‘the marriage-altar’?® Have not our kings been crowned at the 
‘altar of Westminster Abbey’?® Have not pious people of the 
strictest sect of the Evangelicals ‘ at the altar renewed their 
dedication ’ ? ^ 

For my own part, it seems to me a matter of great indifference 
whether, following the writer to the Hebrew and th^ general custom 
of the Western Church, we speak of thiB Altar ; or whether, following 
St. Paul, we speak ^f the Lord’s Table; or, with the Eastern 
Churches, we speak of the Holy Table ; or, with the Boinan Gardiner, 
we ‘ believe the very presence of Christ’s Body and Blood on God’s 
Board.’ ® 

The Prayer Book, we know, speaks both of the Holy Table aiid. of 
the Lord’s Table ; .and whether we habitually say ‘ Altar ’ or ‘ Table,’ 
each word represents one aspect of the truth. • To men, it is a 
sacred Table, where God’s minister is ordered to represent from God 
his Master the Passion of His dear Son, as still fresh and still power- 
ful for thefr eternal •salvation. -And to God it is an Altar, whereon 
men mystically present to Him the same Sacrifice as still bleeding 
and suing for mercy.’ ® ^ 

And so of the titles of That which is offered on the Altar and dis- 
pensed from the Table. It is a Sacrament in its binding force ; the 
Sacrament in its pre-eminent honour ; the Lord’s Supper in its sacred 
memories ; the Communion in which many participate ; the Eucharist 
in which all give thanks ; the Liturgy which is our ‘ bounden duty 
and service.’ Or if, discarding all these names of v^ious and 
valuable significance, we prefer to use one which is perfectly colour- 

* Dean Comber. • * Tennyson. * Dean Stanley. ^ Daniel Wilson. 

* Quoted in Cranmer’s Keply, fifth \jook, c. 381. 

• Dr, Brevint in preface to Wesley’s Hymns on hordes Supper. 
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less and indescriptive, it is the Mass which anr xmrefQXined 
tors elaborate! j celebrated, and which the Befbrmation stripped of its 
meduBval accretions. 

((2) I come now to the four points in which Mr. Bound has sum- 
med up the results of his research, and which had better be given in 
his own words/' 

(1) That the * Ma& ’ and its correlative, the ' Altar/ were deliberately abolished 
and suppressed ; and that Catholics, from prelates to laymen, were in no doubt 
whatever on the point: 

(2) That * Communion ’ was substituted for ^ Mass,’ and ' Table ’ for * Altar ’ (in 
practice, as in the Ciiturgy), the latter chauge being'made avowedly on the ground 
that ' the sacriiice of the Mass ’ had ceased. 

(3) That the Ordinal (as is now familiar) was again altered by deliberately 

excising the words conferring the power to * offer sacrifice/ ' 

(4) That the Articles were maide to harmonise precisely with these changes, 
not oriy repudiating the doctrines asserted so late as 1659 by the pre-Reformation 
Church of England (as, indeed, by the whole Catholic Church), but even adding 
(as the priest Kaichoffsky cruelly observed to Mr. Palmer, from the stondpointjof 
the Eastern Church) * abusive language.’ 

Now, with the substance of thes^ contentions I do not in the 
main disagree, though I do not commit myself to all Mr. Bound’s 
adverbs, nor to his charge against ‘ The whole Catholic Church.’ I 
agree that the •word ‘Mass’ soon passed out of the use in which 
the great Befoilners had employed it, as a synonym for Holy Com- 
munion, and that it came to mean specially* the Boman Mass. 1 
agree that the Boman Mass was made unlawful, and, as iar as might 
be, ‘ suppressed.’ I agree that the material things called ‘ Altars ’ 
were displaced or destroyed. I agree that the Holy Eucharist was 
cothfaonly called the Communion, instead of, as aforetime, the Mass. 
I agree that the Ordinal was altered by the excision of the words 
expressly conferring the power to oflFer sacrifice. • I agree that the 
Articles were made to harmonise with these changes, and*'that they 
contain strong language about the errors of Bomanism. 

So far I can accompany Mr. Bound, but no further ; and &om the 
conclusions which he draws from the facts, 1 respectfully dissent. 
We are not the slaves of words. The fact— if ii:«be a fact — that the 
word ‘ Mass ’ was dropped, and the word ‘ Communion ’ generally 
substituted for it as the title of the Holy Eucharist when celebrated 
in the Church of England, did not, and could not, affect the question 
whether the Thing donfe under the two names remained after the 
Beformation the same as before. In our judgment it did, for the 
sacramental conditions laid down by the Divine Founder were scmpn- 
lously continued, and where there are a priest, the elements, and the 
Words of Consecration, there, according to our telief, are the con- 
ditions of a valid Eucharist, or jCommunion, or Liturgy, or Mass. 

But if we are not the slaves of words, still less are we the slaves 
of inanimate objects. Mr. Bound lays prodigious stress on the &ct 
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that the material altars were destroyed; But if every altar in 
Christendom were burnt to ashes, the I^s would remain untouched. 
It is not the altar that makes the sacrifice, but the sacrifice the altar ; 
and whether the Lord’s Siq>per is celebrated under the dome of St. 
Peter’s, or on the Holy Table of Moscow, or on a stone slab in the 
catacombs, or on a boulder of the Alps, or by a sicif bed in a work- 
house infirmary, the sacred Reality is the same. • 

With respect to the changes in the Ordinal, it is enough to say 
that words which were not necessary for the institution of the Christian 
priesthood cannot be necessary for its continuan^. According to 
our belief, the Commemorative Sacrifice inheres in the celebration of 
the Eucharist; and he who receives the apostolic commission to 
administer the Sacraments, receives ipso facto the power to offer the 
Sacrifice. 

As respects the anti-ISoman language of the Articles, it partakes, 
no doubt, of the controversial vehemence of the time, but with regard 
to the theological judgment which it expresses, I believe it to be 
absolutely sound, and strictly appropriate to the errors with which 
it deals. ^ 

(e) My last remark leads me, by a natural transition, to inquire 
what were the errors, of faith and practice, connected with the Holy 
Eucharist, which the Reformers were trying to cambat when they 
made their changes in the Liturgy, formularies, and structural 
arrangements of the Church of England ? 

The answer is, to my mind, perfectly clear: According to 
Scriptural and primitive e theoiogy, the Sacrament of the^ Lord’s 
Supper consisted of Communion and Commemoration. As Com- 
munion, it the necessary and constant food o"f the spirituST life. 
As Commemorat^n, it represented before the Eternal Father the one 
Sacrifice which Vas once for all offered on the Cross, which could 
never be anticipated and never repeated, and which alone is 
‘ meritorious.’ 

The medisDval chui 3 ?h, on the other hand, if not by authoritative 
judgment, at any rate in working practice, had come almost to dis- 
regard the primary idejl of Communion ; had substituted for it a 
vicarious and solitary Sacrifice ; had commonly regarded that Sacrifice 
as a reiteration, new at each celebration, of the Atoning Death ; and 
had surrounded it with a cloud of superstitious ideas and mercenary 
practices. ^ •. . . 

Hence the honest indignation of the Reformers against the Mass 
as actually taught and used by Roman authority. In denouncing it, 
some of them employed language of even brutal violence, and seemed 
to confound the use with the abuse, and the Mystery itself with the 
errors which had encrusted it. But^the more orthodox, learned, and 
authoritative men — for example*, Cranmerand'Ridley — ^hold language 
^ as remarkable for its theological temperateness as for its Evangelical 
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femmr towards the one Sacrifice of the Cross. liOt two citations from 
Granmer and two fi*om Bidley suffice : 

These private masses sprang up of late years, partly though the ignorance 
and superstition of unlearned monks and inars, which knew not what a sacrifice 
was, but made of the Mass a sacrifice propitiatory to remit both sin and the pain 
due for the same ; but chiefly they sprang of lucre and gain, when priests found 
the means to sell massSs to the people, which caused masses so to increase that 
every day was said an infinite number.*^ 

The oblation and sacrifice of Christ in the Mass is not so called because Christ 
indeed is there offered and sacrificed by the priest and ^tlie people (for that waa 
done but once by HiiiiBelf upon the Cross), but it hi so called because it is a 
mentpry and representation of that very true sacrifice and immolation which before 
was made upon the Cross.^ 

The whole substanc^ of our sacrifice, which is frequented of the Church in the 
Lord's Supper,* consisteth in prayer, praise, and giving of thanks, and in remem- 
bering and in showing forth of that sacrifice once offered upon the altar of the 
Cross : that the same might continually be had in reverence by mystery, which 
once only and no more was offered for the price of our redemption.^^ 

The representation and commemoration of Christ’s death and passion, said anTl 
done in the Mass, is called the sacrifice, oblation, or immolation of Christ, iVbn rei 
veritate (as learned men do write) sed significandi mgsterio.^^ 

* (f) ^Tiat, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter ? It i» 
that the Church pf England has maintained, through the succession 
of her bishops, aik unbroken continuity from the landing of Augus- 
tine till the present day. At the Eeform^tion some changes, 
admittedly of great importance, whether for good or evil, were made 
in her doctrines and practices. BuJ; these no more affect her con- 
tinuous life and claims than the &ct that the House of Howard was 
fomwrly Whig and now is Tory affects the continuity of the 
dukedom of Norfolk and the ownership of Arundel Castle. And, as 
respects the changes themselves, I submit that th§ Beformers who 
made them were scrupulously careful to guide themi^glves (in 
Cranmer's words) by ‘ the collation of Holy Scriptrure and ^the say- 
ings of the old holy Catholic authors and the result of this case is 
that the Anglican formularies, while purged of mediflsvalism, are 
strictly consonant with the words of Scripture and the practice of 
the early Church. The .Anglicg-n tradition bf tKe* Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice is imbroken and unchallenged. But I have ventured to call 
this paper ‘ The Mass : Primitive and Protestant,’ and I have done so 
because I wished to bring out the fact that the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice (as corrected, but not abolisbedt, at the Beforma- 
tion) is not only Anglican, but has its recognised place in Protestant as 
well as in Primitive theology. On the Primitive side I forbear, merely 
for brevity’s sake, to quote the obvious passages from St. Clement, 

• Cranmer, Beply to firardiner, fifth book, c. 879. 

• Cranmer, Answers to ‘ Queries ’ (1648). Ridley, Disputation at Oxford, p. 211. 

Ridley, Answers to **Qaeries ’ (1648). 

I • 
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St. Ignatitis, St. Cyprian, St. Cyril, and St. Augustine. Bu^ dearing- 
the chasm of fifteen centuries, and coming down to thedogians pecu- 
liarly and essentially Protestant, I take the testimony of John Wesley, 
William Law, Daniel Wilson, Samuel ^ Wilberfi) 9 r<ie, and fieniy 
Drummond. 

John Wesley says, in his letter to his brother-in-faw, Jdr, Hall: 

We believe there is, and always was, in every Christian churcdi (whether 
dependent on the Bishop of Home or not^ an outward priesthood, ordained by 
Jesus Christ, and an outward sacrifice offered therein by* men, authorised to act 
as ambassadors for Christy and stewards of the mysteries of God. 

William Law says, in his Christian Perfection : ^ 

A\e are most of all to desire those prayers which are offered up at the altar 
where the Body and Blood of Christ are joined with them. • 

Daniel Wilson, that shining light of Evangelicalism, preaching 
on Beligious Education, says : 

1 will present my child at the font of baptism. ... I will lead him to the 
altar of our Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

Samuel Wilberforce, steeped as he was in the traditions of 
dapham, held, according to Btshop Woodford, 

the doctrine of there being in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a commemora- 
tive sacrifice, wherein the Church on earth pleads before thd, Father the atoning 
death of the Son, imitating in a divinely api>oinled way our Lord’s own interces- 
sion above* , 

Henry Drummond, th& founder of Irvingisrn, whose hatred of 
Home amounted to a fanaticism, said in the House of Commons in 
1856 : • • 

'The Sacrifice of the Mass ’ is stigmatised as idolatry, but the reality which 
those words express is of the very essence of religion ; and I will tell the Ilonouiv 
able Gentleman, moreover, that if he looks for religion anywhere but in a priest- 
hood and ki sacraments, he will look in vain for Gc^d upon this earth. 

I cannot end this jmper without expressing the hope — which i& 
also a belief — that Mr. Bound and I are not so very far apart after 
all. We both repudiate 4heJ^ope, with all his works and ways. We 
both recognise the importance of t£e English Eeformation. We 
neither of us wish to undo it. We both find our natural home, with 
Bishop Ken, in ‘ the Communion of the Church of England, as it stands 
distinguished from all Papall and Puritan Innovations, and as it 
adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.’ 


George W. E, Eussell. 
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FdSl many years in England the follies of great men have been held 
the property of the fool. No sooner is genius laid upon its. bier 
than the vhltures are ready to swoop, and to drag from the dead 
bones two (or more) volumes of what were once most worthily 
described as ‘remains.* Neither cancelled cheques nor washing- 
bills are discarded, and if research may uncover a forgotten scandal 
the bird of prey is happy indeed. With an energy amazing only 
for its misdirection the ‘ collector ’ wanders abroad that he may 
purchase the secrets of poets he never knew, and may snatch a brief 
notoriety from the common ridicule* wherein he involves an unap- 
proachable talent. Thusf by a curious ingenuity, Shelley has become 
a hero of intrigues. The amateur of letters overlooks the poet, the 
intrepid champion of lost causes, the fearless ^fighter of other men’s 
battles. Nor does he interest himself in the gay, irresponsible, 
pleasure-seeking adventurer, quick Ao su.'icour others and to imagine 
fantastic plots against himself. No, he merely puts him in the dock 
updlf a charge of marital infidelity, and constituting himself at once 
judge and jury, condemns him (in a lecture) to perpetual obloquy. 
Thus, too, the gimlet glance of a thousand Paul' Prys pierces the 
letters which John Keats destined only for the eye of Fanny Brawne. 
Thus, too, through the indiscretion of pretended friends, E&ssetti has 
been pictured now as a shivering apostle of sentiment, now as an 
astute, even an unscrupulous, driver of hard bargains. 

To multiply examples were easy, if unprgfitable. Nor is it 
diflBcult to discover the motive of this res1;less curiosity. An interest in 
letters is necessary to a world compelled to read by Act of Parliament. 
But compulsion does not imply understanding, and gossip is far 
easier of digestion than poetry. The revelation of a poet’s intrigue 
lacks no element of attraction ; it appeals directly to that spirit 
which confounds printed matter with literature ; it flatters the 
ambition of those who without toil would feign an intimacy with the 
great; and before all things it seems to impart in the guise of 
culture a knowledge of life, as it is lived in a sphere of large ideals 
and liberal courage. What wonder is it, then, that the tragedy of 
Harriet and the misery of Fanny Brawne are fiamiliar to many who 
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never read the Ode to ike Skylark, and who could not repeat the first 
line of Keats’s Eridymion? Such a study of literature is a pleasant 
relief from the hungry consumption of illustrated magazines and of 
deztrously assorted snippets. It pampers the same appetite with a 
furtive show of refinement^ and in England, at least the greed of 
irrelevant information has no serious rival save the football field. 
But it is with a sincere surprise that you note an increasing taste for 
literary revelation on the other side of the Channel. Hitherto France 
has preserved a suitable disdain ; she has declined to confuse poetry 
with adultery; she has refused most honourably Jio tear open the 
letter-bags of the great ;* and her appreciation of literature has been 
in consequence all the more dignified and single-minded. Sut 
the austerity of French criticism has yielded aj^ last, and its very 
persistence in well-doin^ intensifies the disgrace of its ultimate 
surrender. 

Reticence being at an end, you may note everywhere the same 
fury of detection. The reviews fatten upon the dead with a ghoulish 
ferocity ; it is almost impossible to discover a journal free from the 
prevailing frankness ; no man’g letters are thought too insignificant 
for print ; and the Bibliotheque Nationale w^ill soon be too small t& 
contain the vast array of books and pamphlets which disclose hitherto 
inviolate secrets. The prime heroes of tevelatioif are, naturally, 
Alfred de Musset and George Sand.» And they were already the 
common talk of the nfarket-place ; they w’^ere F ranee’s solitary indis- 
cretion before the present epidemic of curiosity. Musset, in fact, is 
the Shelley of France. Hisipoenfts may be forgotten ; it may need the 
genius of Sarah Bernhardt to revivify his plays; but his jouniey 
to Venice*is still discussed in railway train and omnibus. Nor 
can it be said that either he or his accomplice is blameless in the 
matter. , Even beTore they had left Italy behind they both displayed 
a desperate zeal ^in the open washing of their dirty linen. No 
sooner had the disconsolate Musset been dismissed by his L^lia 
than all the world -w'as in his confidence, and Ijelia was compos- 
ing masterpieces of sentiment that Sainte-Beuve and the rest 
might be furnished, witj^ the last bulletin. But gossip, however 
industrious, was insufficient to proclaim tBe intimate sentiments 
. of these twin souls. First Musset was inspired to make a public 
confession of his love, whej^eupon George Sand was compelled, in 
self-defence, to a counter demonstration. The scandal once awaken 
could not easily be put to rest, and M. Paul de Musset, with finer 
zeal than wisdom, rushed in to champion his brother. t?o that na 
detail in this picnic of love and hate, this orgie of fever and hysteria 
is withheld from thq curious. Indeed, it is not the fault of the actors 
if we do not know every scene of the iedious drama. Alfred, on the 
one hand, roamed Venice up and^down, while George was dying of 
fever; George, on the other, began her flirtation with the ineffable 
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Pai^llo vben the poet lay on the verge of xnadneBs, aiid even 
threatened the lover who had broken her heart with the terrors of 
a lunatic asylum. So mudi was already whispered in the ear of a 
confiding public when Madame Colet came, with the added Tesult of 
her investigation ; then there followed a mob of curious physicians, 
who held each his hand at his victim’s pulse, and registered every 
change of temperature which afflicted the sensitive ardour of those 
unhappy lovers, until at last Musset, the refined and elegant, became 
the hero of half a dozen cheap novels, and was forced through the 
mask of an actor ,to recite bad verses in a provincial theatre. 

Yet indignity lives in cycles, and for a while the scandal of 
Venice was forgotten, only to be revived with fiercer energy and 
a flood of docmr\fints inSdits. And to-day the war rages more 
briskly than ever. The Sandistes, led by^ M. le Vicomte de Spoel- 
berch de Loyenjoul, are prompt in the attack, while M. Maurice 
Olouard, with an eager band of Mussetistes at his back, is inexorable 
in defence. Blame and praise are awarded with a liberal hand, and 
it does not occur to any single one of these critics that no one may 
be an arbiter of another’s love or hate^ A man and a woman engage 
in an equal duel ; now he, now she receives the deeper wound ; but 
each is free to retire from the combat at pleasure, and it is an idle 
justice which shbuld find«a condemnation of either after sixty years. 
However, French literature isr occupied for tbe moment with the 
Amoure'ux de Venise, and in M. Paul MarietOn these unfortunates 
have found their historian. In his recently published Histoire 
d'ATomr (Paris : Havard), this writer has investigated the mystery 
with the diligence of an ancient scholiast. Moreover his impartiality 
is above suspicion; he has put George Sand in one scale, Alfred de 
Musset in the other, and he has held the balance with an equal hand. 
The work is well done ; but that is not so wonderful as that \t should 
be done at all. Another flood of rhetoric overwhelms us ; once more 
we are invited to contemplate the love letters which passed between 
two persons who, apart from their printed v^orks, are complete 
strangers to us. Once more we are present at a triangular duel 
which concerns no living man except the jimiable and amazing Dr. 
Pagello. 

Now of Dr. Pagello there was many a dark hint in the ancient 
<5ontroversy. But, since he had not yet pushed into the fray with his 
■own little bundle of ‘ copy,’ he alone of the actors in the drama was 
•enveloped in a mysterious atmosphere of reticence. However he 
too has broken silence at last ; in fact, he first broke silence in 1881, * 
:and M. Marieton finds his restraint remarkable. Yet a sin grows no 
lighter for keeping, and the reflection of half a pentury might, with 
the wisdom of old age, have counselled prudence. Call no man happy, 
said the Persian king, until his life is finished ; call no man discreet 
until death takes aw^y the opportunity of betrayal. And yet how 
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shall we be angry with Dr. Pagello? For, though he is beyond the 
hope of pardon, though he has revealed another’s secret, he has added 
a new character to fiction and expmence. We have no right to 
contemplate him, but he himself cries for attention, and assuredly 
bis own Italy, rich in far^, provides no more amusing figure. The 
one surprising event of his life occurred more than sixty years ago. 
Oeorge Sand, his lover, Alfred de Musset, his defeated rival, have long 
since won death and immortality ; but Dr. Pagello remains unknown 
to the world and constant to his profession. Had he only been able to 
hold his tongue, he might have smiled at the past with infinite satis- 
faction. He might have become the Man in the Iron Mask to the 
amateurs of tittle-tattle. Unhappily temptation proved irresistible. 
He tbo, as well as his betters, had kept a record of his love, some 
fragments of which found their way into print fifteen years since, and, 
not content with a single revelation, he has now surrendered himself 
a willing subject to the interviewer. And here he shows him- 
self a true character of comedy. Anxious to create an impression 
of sublime indifference, he is yet found mumbling over the cup from 
which ‘ the Sand ’ (as he styles her) was wont to drink the tea of her 
inspiration. He is eager to diy)lay to the inter\dewer’8 admiring eye 
the declaration of love written by the love-sick lady and addressed 
^ au stupide Pagello.* Meanwhile his son i^present t5 extol the broad 
shoulders of his father^— there at least be was Musset’s superior — ^and 
to applaud prudence tv'hich would risk nothing even for Delia’s love. 
Also he seizes the occasion to throw ridicule upon ‘the Sand’s’ 
beauty, whereof, says he, Ms unCle Eobert had but a poor opinion. 
It is all very comic, despite its provincialism, and while you are 
willing to believe that the Italian knight errant had no comprehension 
of ‘ the Sand’s ’ temperament, and that he was never so happy as 
when he. shook the dust of Paris from his shoes, and hastily returned 
to the practice o^ medicine at Venice, you are not surprised that he 
remembefs with the suspicion of a smirk the guilty intrigue of sixty 
years ago. f 

But the interest in the Venetian fugitives is in no wise exhausted ; 
the aged doctor promises fresh revelations, and half a dozen other 
monuments of research will presently be erected. Meanwhile Alfred 
•de Musset does not wholly engross. the interest of those who prefer 
gossip to literature. It is hnjt a few months since the Ccyrrespondance 
Irdime de Marceline Desbordes-^Valmore "(Paris : Lemerre) was 
thrust upon the world. Now Madame Desbordes-Valmore is a poet 
who is admired far more widely than she is read. VeHaine has 
given her a place among his ‘ poetes maudits ; ’ Sainte-Beuve, with 
his inevitable surety of judgment, has told us precisely what we 
have a right to know of her unhappiness. Her poems remain to 
produce the true impression of her sorrow and of her patience, and 
to present such a revelation, of self as she chosp to make. But the 
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world is not content ; it cares not that her verses ring with melody 
and are quick with passion ; it must know the tragedy of her life ; 
it must look over her shoulder as she takes her intimates into 
her confidence; it must discover the lover who ignobly deserted her, 
and whose name, she said/ should neyer be betrayed. (The critics 
have decreed otherwise.) And the publication of her correspondence 
has won for her the title of * poor Madame Valmore/ in which the 
pity is v^y near to contempt. Now, any one who will may know that 
her career was one long fight with poverty, and that her spirit, bom 
for freedom, was chained until her death by ‘the lack of money. 
There is not one of the miseries besetting the provincial actor where- 
with she was not familiar — jealousy, uncertainty, and the lack of bread. 
Eeserve is no longer possible, since it is now set down in print "that 
she cherished the memory of her betrayer in old age, and yet was 
none the less loyal to her fond, incompetent husband. Had her 
worshippers been sincere in their desire to do her honour they might 
have published her poems at a modest price ; they might even have 
reprinted the selection of Sainte-Beuve. But no, it is more interesting 
to tear away the curtain of respect and to reveal to those who know 
not the pathos of her poems the deepest pathos of her life. And she, 
of all poets, should have escaped the penalty of her talent. ‘ What 
biography can I have,* sh^ once wrote, ‘ I, who have spent my whole 
life in a cupboard ? * At last the cupboard is open, and all are free 
to inspect the empty shelves. 

The editors of Victor Hugo's CorrespOTidance (Paris: Calmann 
L4vy) had a far better excuse for publication, and they at least are free 
from the charge of wanton revelation. For Victor Hugo vras some- 
thing besides a poet ; he belonged for half a century tb the life of 
France. He fought the battles of his country and of her literature. 
The public historyhf modem Europe cannot be written without his aid, 
and without a due recognition of his influence. But his letters have 
no other quality than dulness. They tell us that in his youfh he was 
a prig ; they hint at a quarrel with Skinte-Beuve,* who had a finger in, 
every pie, and they enhance the seriousness of the quarrel, for the 
very reason that they leave it vague and unexplained. Beyond this 
they are silent: they reveal neither his political opinions nor his 
literary predilections*: they neither illustrate his chwacter nor com- 
ment upon his poetry. In brief, they might have been written by a 
nameless advodate or a forgotten journalist. And, since they are all 
untouched by the Olympian quality of their author, they should 
have been left to slumber in manuscript. 

Hard upon the heels of Victor Hugo comfes Sainte-Beuve, whose 
correspondence, if complete, would implicater the whole world, 
and Sainte-Beuve is followed hot-foot by Mdrimde and De Vigny, 
each with his sheaf of letters. And so profound is the general 
curiosity that in the (interest of life literature is forgotten. Nor is 
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literature likely to recover its readers until the present faskion of 
gossip is overpast. Meanwhile a thousand excuses are contrived to 
palliate the recklessness of editors. ^ I resurrect the secrets of the 
dead/ says one, ‘that I may throw light upon their work.’ Never 
was a ^msier argument advanced. A writer makes a certain 
presentation of himself; he sets his talent in such a*Iight as befits 
his temperament. His poem, his novel, his essay is, in a sense, 
himself, but himself as he deliberately chooses to appear before 
the world. It is, in brief, an expression less of his life than of his 
art ; and though his aj± may be insensibly modified by his life, an 
elaborate analysis is no* part of the biographer’s* business. The 
chemical resolution of a diamond into its component parts does 
not enhance the diamond’s brilliance, and no poem becomes more 
easily intelligible because you are told that its* author was wont 
to fortify his absinthe ^^ith white wine. In truth, the greater 
the artist the more resolutely is he separate from his work ; his own 
virtue may find expression in the presentment of vice ; or, being 
vicious, he may sing a reverential poem to the Virgin. In either 
case it is a sure means of confusion to illustrate his achievement by 
a chance intrigue, and some ot^er excuse must be found for the zed 
of discovery. * 

Is it, then, out of respect that secrets art di\ulged ? Hardly : re- 
spect does not show itself in the wantoi^ advertisemeitt of unimportant 
frailty, in the reckless* publication of letters which the writer would 
have given his hand to suppress. If the thousands *w'ho assume a 
fervent interest in the love ^ffairaof Shelley or Musset were sincere 
in their respect, they would avoid eavesdropping and devote them- 
selves to the jstudy of the poet’s wurks. Nor is the lust of trilCh a 
eufiBcient excuse for these chafferers in private scandal. The result 
of their research is, and must ever be, falsificatiom Their zeal and 
energy arfe of no account, since the more they collect the more help- 
less becomes their confusion. They set their idol in a hideous light, 
and perforce destroy, the proportion of his career. Having crowd^ a 
brief year with inglorious strife, they leave a decade blank, and so 
provide a perfect opportunitjTHo mislead the envious. Musset’s 
life is focussed (so to say)* in his*Bojouro at Venice. He goes 
down to posterity as the lover of George Sand, and the £eu^s that 
he parted from ‘his Lelia, and that he wrote plays and novels and 
poems, do not touch the common imagination. • ‘ I tell you he 
was in love with George Sand,’ says the student of literature, and 
there’s an end of it. Above all the authority of letters ds suspect. 
Printed long after the occasion which prompted their composition, 
read with the cold eye which takes no account of the preceding 
tumult and excitement, they lose the pieaning which once was theirs 
and become the easiest instrument of falsehood and distortion. It is 
idle, therefore, to attribute the modern madness for biography to know- 
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ledge, or loyalty, or truth. It is not by the heedless accumulations 
of biography’s raw material that truth is established or art is prospered. 
It is only the general curiosity which prompts the opening of drawers 
and the glance over the shoulder that demands satis&ction, and satisfac- 
tion it finds in half-digested memoirs and unselected correspondence. 

Siogr&phy, none the less, is the most delicate of the arts, and its 
very delicacy renders interesting some definition of its limits. But 
the definition is difficult, because it must be framed with an equal 
regard to art and to behaviour. If the subject exacts a frank and 
free discussion of his foibles, his biographef is guarded against 
reproach, and succeeds or foils merely by his workmanship. 
Carlyle, for instance, desired an open exposition of his life, and it 
is hypocrisy to condemn Froude on any other than an jestlietic 
ground. So, also, memoirs are exempt from the censorship of man- 
ners. Every writer is justified in taking his own life as the material 
of his art, and Pepys no less than Saint-Simon may be credited with 
a perfect masterpiece. 

Byron, on the other hand, shows the reverse of the medal. His 
strength and weakness alike demand description. He represented 
not only the poetry but the character «of his age, and so openly was 
his life given to the public that his smallest action was criticised by 
thousands who knew him ‘not. He was, in fact, a social problem made 
concrete, even in his lifetime, lind thus he anticipated the vogue of 
Shelley. For him a frank biography is not an indiscretion ; it is 
the necessary response to past libels. That he felt this necessity is 
evident from the studied Memoir ^compbsed by himself and most 
treacherously destroyed by Moore, whose sin upon the side of caution 
is less easily pardoned than the clumsiest revelation. More- 
over Byron lived a life of energy and action outside his poetry, and 
his adventures are admirably characteristic of his romantic epoch. 
So that not only is his career memorable for its foncy and excite- 
ment, but every effort should be made to atone for the* heedless 
crime of Moore. This truth has t)een realised by Mr. Henley, 
Byron’s latest editor, who has undertaken in his commentary no less 
a task than the portraiture of Byron’s ‘ dissolute yet bigoted ’ contem- 
poraries. 

The irresponsible biographer, then, must pass before this double tri- 
bunal, nor can he be acquitted until he satisfy it that his performance 
is excellent on both counts. He must prove first that he is guiltless of 
indiscretion, that he has betrayed no secret which his hero (or his 
victim) wohld have chosen to keep. He must exercise to the dea?I 
the same courtesy and reticence which he 6wes to the living, and 
from 'this prime duty no ingenuity shall absolve him. It is irrelevant 
to plead love of truth in excuse for betrayal, since truth (were it 
possible) is not of supreme value, and since truth which is half told 
(and it is seldom wholly told outside heaven) is indistinguishable 
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from malice or falsehood. And then he must prove that he has 
fulfilled the sesthetic aim of biography, which is portraiture with a 
retrospect. He must <prove that he is capable of suppressing his 
documents, and catching from a thousand letters a vivid, separate 
impression. For literature tsansmutes experience,, and takes no 
account of unimportant facts, and, alas ! it is the workman’s habit 
to sweep his raw material into a heap and call it USography* 

The man of genius is above and beyond criticism ; he is exempt 
from punishment, and enjoys the free and undisputed privilege of law- 
breaking. Boswell’s of Johnson is magnificent, because for 
once in the world’s history genius seized its opportunity with single- 
hearted devotion. The result is obtained by the most laborious 
metliod. The general impression is contrived* by ai^ infinitude 
of details, which in less skilful hands would inevitably have destroyed 
the portrait. But Boswell escaped triumphantly from the failure 
which had awaited a man of lesser talent, and his book remains a 
masterpiece not only of biography but of literature. So also 
Lockhart defies censure ; yet his example is not for the herd, since to 
few men is given the tact or theK)ccasion which carried his Life of Scott 
to perfection. These two transoend the rules of art, but for the rest the 
biographer’s first necessity is invention rather than knowledge. If he 
would make a finished portrait of a great man, he mu/t treat him as he 
would treat the hero of a romance ; Ife must imagine the style and 
habit wherein he lived. He must fill in a thousand blanks from an 
intuitive sympathy ; should he use documents in his study he must 
suppress them in his work, 8r pass them by with a hint ; thus only 
will he arrive at a consistent picture, and if he start from an intelli- 
gent point*of view he is at least likely to approach the truth. 

A quick understanding may divine what a thousand unpublished 
letters wquld only obscure. When IVIr. Pater drew his imaginary 
portrait of Watteau he excluded from the j^erfected work all the 
sketches and experiments which had aided its composition. There 
was no parade of kfiowledge or* research, and such research as dis- 
covered the quality of the artist was held severely in reserve. This, 
then, is the ideal ofrbiography : an imagined portrait stripped of all 
that is unessential, into which no <3etail is introduced without a 
deliberate choice and a definite intention. Thus it were possible to 
write a veritable biography* of Shakespeare ^or of Homer. There is 
no need to illustrate their work from the casually gathered episodes 
of their career ; it is in their work that you will find the best and truest 
commentary upon their life, various as the moods of poetry and in- 
timate as the most familiar lines. Here are no facts to prejudice the 
judgment, no shameful revelations to cast ridicule upon the great. 
If Homer were imhappy in love we know it not, and the uncertainty 
of his birthplace will hardly be deemed disgraceful even by those for 
whom literature is a means «f interviewing the dead. Shakespeare is 
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less fortuziate, since perversity has fixed more than one scandal upon 
him. Yet ignorance prevails, and it is no paradox to say that we 
know more of Homer and Shakespeare because they are less besmirched 
with falsehood than . of those whose misdeeds were notorious fifty 
years ago. But the industrious persist in the collection of docu» 
ments, and would make biography perform the duty of the archives. 
A-id if you are in doubt as to their motive here is M. Jules 
Lemaitre to enlighten you — M. Jules Lemaitre, a member of the 
Academy and a promising victim to the biographical zeal of the next 
generation. ‘ Without the publication of intiihate correspondence,’ 
says he, ‘ the immortality of the dead would be somewhat lethargic, for 
we have not the leisure to read their works every morning.’ And so, 
with the encouragement of ‘ intimate correspondence,’ Alfred de Mtlsset 
and. George Sand are involved in two posthumous lawsuits, and are 
compelled to masquerade every night at a music-hall in a brand- 
new ballet pantomime entitled Lea Amoureux de Venise, Such is 
immortality ! 

Charles Whibley. 
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It is in a certain sense a misfortune for a city to be situated onHhe 
highway to somewhere else. People come to it in a hurry, they 
leave it as soon as they can, and so it gradually loses ittf proper rank 
in the interest of men. The new facilities of travel have played a 
trick with many such cities. Instead of only becoming easy of 
access and being crowded with visitors, it is now so usual to go 
beyond them that they become a mere obstacle to the hurrying 
tourist. Take the case, for jnstance, of Paris, one of the greatest 
and most interesting cities in the world. How many of us, that 
travel frequently,'; have become strangers to Paris during the last 
twenty years^and when we are obliged to«go there route for Italy 
or Switzerland, merely compute the relative inconVenience of going 
round it by the dilatbiy Ociufure, or taking a fiacre with a miserable 
horse from one station to another ? And if Paris*meets with such 
treatment, what is likely t« be the fate of lesser cities ? 

I do not know that any such has received harder treatment than 
Alexandria.* It is on the way to Cairo and the delights of Liftor, or 
perhaps even to India; it is a place of, transit from steamer to rail ; 
it is equally despised by the fashionable tourist, the pre-occupied 
archseolo'gist. If is too old for the one, too new for the other. More 
especially have our classical scholars habitually turned up their noses 
at Alexandria. Was it not a* foundation of Alexander’s time? the 
home of the Ptolemies, when taste and culture had declined, and 
the Hellenic world •had.entered upon its acknowledged decadence ? 
There is a vast deal of prejudice, •nay, of downright ignorance, iq 
this attitude — I can hardly call it a definite position, for it is not 
maintained among these, people by argument, but assumed with 
certain quiet hauteur. The prejudice is Based nipon the school and 
college education of our scholars. They have been taught to 
despise all post-Attic prose and poetry, and to regard the. golden age 
of Greek literature •as the only period of that culture worth 
studying. Well, ^ven so, they are obliged to admit Theocritus to 
the table of the immortals, and he is no Sicilian child of nature, as 
some of them foolishly suppose, but the very bloom of Alexandrian 
erudition. 
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And again, even admitting that in literature the Greeks de- 
scended from the pinnacle of their fame with the rise of their 
influence throughout the East, is the decadence of poetry necessarily 
coincident with that of other arts ? Does the odious music found in 
the Delphic hymn prove that in sculpture or in painting Greek 
taste was equally detestable to our modem judgments ? 

This is an assumption based upon a prejudice, and I cannot but 
think ‘that this assumption has much to say to the neglect of 
Alexandria by the Societies which promote excavation. They might 
have known that the age of Lysippus was not Ukely to be replaced by 
an age of sculpture wholly contemptible. They might have known 
thfit& the age of Theocritus was not an age devoid even of other literary 
excellence. They might have known that the age which kept alive 
the great traditions*^ re-uttered by the Venus of Melos and the Apollo 
Belvedere can hardly have been unworthy of a scholar’s attention. 
And yet the old prejudice is so strong, that we find the British school 
spending years of labour and learning upon Megalopolis, a late ah3 
artificial foundation of Epaminondas, whereas they have hardly 
spent a shilling upon Alexandria, a far greater foundation by a far 
greater man, not forty years later. But the one was Hellenic,' the 
other only Hellenistic ! * 

It requires a. long time to eradicate these prejudices — far longer 
than if they w^ere^ational conclusions — and so only can we account 
for the small effect produced upon scholars by the investigations and 
discoveries of recent years, I shall not speak of such a case as the 
Venus of Melos, for whom its discoverer^ tried to invent a classical 
origin by destroying the inscription, which proved it to be a late wwk 
of thb Hellenistic age. But consider the Nike of Samethrace, a 
statue set up by the most bombastic of Hellenistic pjinces, Demetrius 
the Besieger. It is probably now a heresy, but may yet become an 
orthodox dogma, to declare that this goddess with her truihpet is a 
far nobler work of art than Pseonius’ much-lauded ifike at Olympia, 
which comes from the very flower of the classical j:)eriod. And what 
shall we say of the famous sarcophagus, miscalled that of Alexander, 
now in the museum of Constantinople, of which the real appreciation 
is but slowly creeping in^o Europe ? It Is not denied by anyone who 
has seen it that very few works of the so-called G olden Period equal 
this magnificent work ; nor would its attribution to p6st- Alexandrian 
days have been easily admitted did not fhe subjects treated in the 
reliefs — ^the wars and the sports of Macedonians and Persians — make 
it quite cerl;ain that the artists lived after the days of Alexander. ' 

This instance of the splendour of art in Hellenistic days is pecu- 
liarly important in connection with the present argument. The fact 
that we have the tomb of a king or grandee from Sidon ; the fact 
that Sidon was intimately related to Alexandria under the first two 
Ptolemies ; the fact that these two Ptolemies were notoriously patrons 
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of the fine arts, and spent vast sums in the decoration of their capital ; — 
these facts taken together make the circumstantial evidence complete 
that the artists of the tomb either came from Alexandna to make 
it, or went to Alexandria to display their acknowledged skill. It 
matters not where they learned their art ; it was most probably in 
some school of Greece. For thfe wealth and liberality of the Ptole- 
mies were not likely to lail in their effect upo]\ these artists. To 
me it seems likely that the tomb in question was adorned as a mark 
of favour and respect to Philocles, king of the Sidonians and admiral 
of the Egyptian fleet, qf whose activity we are now obtaining evidence 
in recently discovered inscriptions. 

At all events, it is certain that if we could unearth the palaces, 
tombs, or temples of the early Ptolemies, we should find work done 
by these very artists or their rivals. Could an^ prospect be more 
exciting ? And yet still* we see the same lukewarm tone in the 
estimates of Alexandrian excavation and its prospects w hich possessed 
the critics long before this new and startling evidence was sprung 
upon the world. 

But Alexandria should, we may suppose, have attracted interest 
from another side than that o? Greek classical scholarship. To the 
students and promoters of Egyptian studies as such, the brilliant epoch 
of the Ptolemies, and its records, ought to be as interesting as any of 
the other great epochs in Egyptian history. As a matter of fact, the 
great majority of the finest Egyptian temples now extant w^ere built by 
these kings. For a long time the learned would not believe it, and all 
the genius of Letronne was required, sixty years ago, to convince them 
that these huge structures, covered with hieroglyphics, w^ere raised 
by the orders of the Macedonian kings of Egypt. And yet now,*when 
you go to the mjiseum of Gizeh, and^ inquire after Greek things, 
you see at once that the director hjis no interest whatever in them. 
He refers* you to the museum of Alexandria, and tells you that the 
place for them is* there. But when you go to Alexandria, you find, 
indeed, a museum, ^nd a director (Dr. Botti) w^ho is a real enthusiast 
for Greek antiquities, but you see at once that all the Government 
interest is spent on the great museum at Gizeh — the museum of 
Alexandria receives but stepmotherly* support. 

The whole question is not to be discussed wdthout mentioning 
the absurd concession of all Egyptian antiquities to the control of 
the French, a concession fraught with far more.mischief than the 
personages who made it can be taught to understand. The French 
school of archaeology at Cairo has been, since the departure pf the truly 
eminent M. Gaston Maspero, singularly unsuccessful. The Em opean 
public is, indeed, kept amused or dazzled by the occasional discovery 
of some ancient king or queen, whos§ body is forthwith exposed in a 
glass case, and whose jewels are the wonder and envy of the fashion- 
able ladies at Cairo. But ^any plundering Arab can do this body- 
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snatching, which has been the shameful fashion since Mariette made* 
his ravages in Egypt in search of treasure. The present director, a 
practical, sensible and courteous gentleman with a Welsh name, doea 
not profess to be an archsBologist, and lies under the terrible 
suspicion of not being hostile to ^e English. , M. Bourriant, the 
chief of the scil^ool of Cairo, has shown what he is worth by venturing 
to publish a Coptic text. With all the appardl of a protected State 
school, and the programme of promoting Egyptology, the French can- 
not furnish one of themselves, or train an intelligent native in Egypt, 
to give lessons in, the elements of hieroglyphic^ reading.^ You ask for 
such a person at Cairo, the very home and centre for such study — 
you are answered that he cannot be found ! All this melancholy 
neglect and mismanagement arises from putting matters of scholar- 
ship into £he hands of people who are so devoured with political 
jealousies that they can think of nothing else. 

If such be the condition of Cairo, what can we expect them to do 
at Alexandria ? Happily the present director, who- has been very 
courteous in permitting private English enterprise (though he has cut 
down the palm trees at Philse !), would, not prevent the research which 
^3 urgently demanded by those who kjiow what treasures are there to 
be found. 

And now let us appfbach the question more closely, and show 
reason for expecting results from Alexandrian excavation. We have, 
fortunately, on this subject an official Beport by a well-known scholar,. 
Mr. D. C. Hogarth, partly, I believe, in consequence of my urgent 
representations at Athens three yeafs ago that this famous site should 
be examined. But though Mr. Hogarth was brought over to bless 
Alexandria, he cursed it altogether, and by his Beport h4 cboled down 
any fervour which had been stimulated regarding this site by those who 
dwelt upon the spot and by those who shared their sympathies. There 
are very few questions upon which I disagree with Mr. Hogarth, with 
whom personal intercourse is very delightful, as even those who do 
not know him may guess from his charming Wanderings of a Scholar. 
But 1 think his Beport on Alexandria, earnest and persuasive as it 
appears at first reading, shows that a scholar may sometimes wander 
in more senses than one"! And*I cannot but feel that in his estimate 
of the value of Alexandrian excavation, there lie concealed, probably 
from himself, the old prejudices of the fastidious Magdalen don at 
any Grreek art beldw that of the Golden Age. Even old Egyptian 
splendours seem to have for him but mediocre attractions. It is for 
this reason that I am disposed to question his arguments more closely 
than would seem respectful to so high an authority. ‘ But he knows 
the dictum about Plato and the truth. 

No one can doubt that Mr. Hogarth did what he could under some- 
what untoward circumstances. A splendid chance of searching under- 
ground Alexandria occurred after the boonbardment of 1884, when 
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numbers of houses were ruined, and when pits and trenches could 
have been dug without any protest or difficulty. But, as usual, this 
admirable opportunity was neglected. Now, in spite of the great 
politeness of various proprietors whom Mr. Hogarth names, he could 
only get access to small empty comers or gardens, ^where his space 
was much circumscribed, and where the disposing of the excavated 
rabbish caused great difficulties. As a general result, he reached water 
at the average depth of 30 feet, and before he reached it he hit upon 
nothing of any value — Byzantine or late Roman “building of a shabby 
sort, which he justly ^regards as not worth the expense and trouble of 
costly research. But when he concludes from this very partial and 
unsystematic probing of the vast site of Alexandria that the Ptolemaic 
city'is all either vanished or lies at a deeper lev^ than the water, we 
cannot but hesitate to follow him. That the whole of the great 
buildings of such a capital should have clean vanished into rubbish 
seems to me impossible and absurd; we need only examine the 
possibility of its being all covered by late rubbish to a level of 30 or 
40 feet, and now below the fresh-water level or under the sea. In the 
first place, notable facts are against it. Mr. Hogarth does not mention, 
and therefore cannot have lyiown, that at the time of his inquiry 
there had been found by M, Lumbroso, in superintending the founda- 
tions of a new bank (I forget the name, thbugh I could point out the 
house), the dedication plates of a temple of the fourth Ptolemy. 
Four plates, of gold, silver, bronze and stone respectively, containing 
upon them a votive inscription, were found in the cup formed by 
hollowing the upper and lower sifrfaces of two carefully adjusted stones 
which must have been at the foundation of the temple. These precious 
relics wefe found at the depth of 9 feet below the present mrfa^ce. 

From Khadrap (I cannot specify the»spot) a man brought me (in 
1894) an alabaster ura with a child's ashes, which he had dug up in his 
garden, two or tjiree feet deep, with the occupant's name, AHMH 
HPAKAEITOT AAESANAPEflS, in fine early Ptolemaic charac- 
ters; and, for that matter, there are in the museum of Alexandria and 
also at New York a whole series of these urns belonging to mer- 
cenary soldiers of the early^ Ptolemaic epoch. There are, moreover, 
several inscriptions to be seen in the musbum, dating firom various 
reigns of Ptolemies, beginning with the third. I will speak of the 
high ground about Pompey’s pillar in the sequel. 

What is the plain inference firom these^facts “combined Vith Mr. 
Hogarth’s abortive probings ? Simply that he was peculiarly unlucky, 
and that while we accept with perfect confidence his evidence regard- 
ing the spots he did e)[amine, we will not accept it regarding the £ea* 
larger areas which he did not. For evidently the site of the city was 
more hilly than he imagined. There were ups and downs in it. 
There were also large gardens and even parks in it, not built upon in 
its golden days. He seems to have chanced upon the deep spots 
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and the empty spots, and so to have missed finding any trace whatever 
of Ptolemaic building. But on the ground of facts; I do not think 
his negative results are conclusive, or his inferences probable. 

We now come, however, to the most striking part of his evidence. 
He tehs us that there is such plain evidence of the advance of the 
sea (or depressibn of the land) all round the harbours, that we may 
fairly conclude moi^t of the splendid buildings of the Ptolemies to be 
now under the sea level. He points to the disappearance of the light- 
house on Pharos, and of the island of Antirrhodos near it (in the 
harbour), and to the many manifest remains visible under the clear 
water round the harbour. The invading seaj he thinks, has covered 
up*all the seaside splendours of the great city. In particular the 
palaces of the Ptolemies are now under the sea. • 

It seems* to me that this question of the advance of the sea has 
not yet been scientifically handled, and that we want some further 
information to guide us before we come to any such sweeping conclu- 
sion. In the first place, are we to postulate a gradual advance of the 
sea, or subsidence of the coast, operating through many centuries, or 
may the present condition have been created suddenly by an earth- 
quake, which may have been partial and irregular in its results ? As 
tie great lighthouse seems to have stood up to the tenth or eleventh 
century, and then to disappear from notice, it was probably thrown 
down by an eartlfquake, and at the same time the little island of 
Antirrhodos probably disappeared. • 

But, so far aS I can judge, there was no serious depression along 
the Heptastadium or causeway leading to^Pharos ; for this, instead of 
disappearing beneath the waves, kept growing and spreading into a 
large l^uarter of the medieval town. • • 

When you look inwards ^into the great harbqur from the east 
point of Pharos, tliere is but one spot round its curv€ still unqccupied 
by buildings. There the coast rises some twenty-five fefe’t in an 
escarpment of earth, as if the sea had eaten it away into it£P present 
outline. This escarpment .must be on or behind the site of the 
Ptolemaic palaces. But, according to Mr. Hogarth, the composition 
of this high bank shows only late Eoman and Bjzantine materials, 
which must have accumulated upon ground which he supposes to 
have been parks or gardens attached to the palaces. If this be indeed 
so, we may be sure that such gardens contained many isolated monu- 
ments and works of art,* which will only be found by some lucky 
chance of probing, or by a systematic uncovering of the lower levels. 
But it seems to be most improbable that such an accumulation took 
place long after classical days, and yet beforeia gradual invasion of 
the sea, for the sea evidently found the high mound there to resist 
its waves, and so has created thq present escarpment. 

There is, moreover, another branch of evidence which has not 
been mentioned in th^ Report upon Alexandria, perhaps because 
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practical excavators, who examine things for themselves, despise the 
reports of the^ predecessors. And yet the large number of intelligent 
travellers who visited Alexandria in the late Middle Ages and the 
Benaissance are worth examining, not perhaps for their theories, but 
for their actual descriptions of what they saw. Those of the sixteenth 
century (in Hakluyt) agree in describing the then existing city as 
built upon arches of marble, in order, they say, to, have huge tanks 
for the supply of fresh water, which came only at a certain season 
from the Nile. This observation, whatever its accuracy, surely points 
to great substructures pf fine ancient buildings being then known and 
even partly accessible. "Moreover, Cleopatra’s Needle, which they 
mention, had not sunk with the city, so that its base was deep in the 
ground, but was all visible, just as was Pompey’s pillar, which is upon 
a natural eminence outside the city proper. Pictures of -Alexandria 
even of later date show tKe remains of colonnades upon the surface, 
which can hardly have been later than Roman work, and these can- 
not have been separated by any great difference of level firom the 
Ptolemaic Alexandria. 

These considerations, to which others of some importance might 
be added, were not prolixity a crime, have persuaded me that the 
Report in question should not be accepted as final, and that the pre^ 
sent unoccupied portion of the shore of thQ» Great Harbour, with the 
unusual facilities it offers for turning the excavated- rubbish into the 
sea, should be further explored, and explored without delay. Never- 
theless, I am not able to dissent from Mr. Hogarth’s conclusion that, 
in the face of his experiments, no extern exploring Society can be 
expected to undertake the work. A partial trial has been made, and 
for some reason has been very disappointing. But there are^’ still 
ample grounds foi; supporting the local^ Society of Alexandria, with 
their indefatigabte curator. Dr, Botti, in their efforts to use every 
available chance which offers itself to obtain more experimental evi- 
dence. To this Mr. Hogarth himself points at the close of his Report ; 
nor is there anyone .who should feel himself more bound to bring this 
recommendation into practical effect. 

I conclude with q few words on the results attained by Dr. Botti 
in the western suburb, and about the* hillock which is crowned by 
the so-called pillar of Pompey. Here there is no question of any 
submergement, nor is there any deep accumulation of rubbish ; and 
here, too, mediaeval observers had seen ample remains of granite 
columns, which are now lying, at least in part, round about the 
high ground. Excavating round the central pillar, Dr. Botti found 
terraces of stone and enclosing walls, which make it probable that he 
has recovered the place of the oM Serapeum, so widely celebrated in 
later antiquity. It was so well known^an Egyptian habit to combine 
the shrines of several deities in the same enclosure, that I suppose 
the Serapeum to have beqp joined with the ^rsinoeion, which the 
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second Ptolemy consecrated to his favourite wife, and I also believe 
that, as in Memphis, this combination of sacred places contained an 
asylum to which culprits or intending recluses fled for refuge from 
the world. It is, I suppose, in view of this practice, owing to which 
a motley herd^of people dwelt within each such great place of refuge, 
that we are to explain the great underground passages cut in the live 
rock which Dr. Eotti has recently discovered. The descent is by a 
wide staircase with niches in the side walls, either for beams or per- 
haps for lights. Within these long underground galleries there has 
been nothing found suggesting any sepulchral Use or any religious ser- 
vice. There are niches in the side walls mostly of gnomon shape, and 
generally in opposite pairs, but whether they were mere convenient 
receptacles for household stuff, or were meant to support some' cross- 
beam, does not yet appear. The floor pf these passages requires 
much more complete clearing out. At present there are two or 
three feet of dust throughout, under which we shall probably find 
some evidence of the uses to which these great subterranean galleries 
were applied. Perhaps we shall find nothing, in which case my 
hypothesis of their being mere sleeping dens for the motley refugees 
within the Serapeum will be conQrmed. Everyone knows how 
utterly regardless of air and light Orientals are in their sleeping 
places. The da^ and, ifl summer, even the night are spent outside. 
In the case of cold or rain, Rome such refuge would be provided ; 
and possibly such furniture as could not decently appear within the 
visible precincts of the splendid temple was stowed away underground. 

This curious and recent difcoveiy shows that the soil of 
Alexmdria contains plenty of riddles for us to solve, and they can 
only be solved by further excavation. To the west of the entry to 
these underground passages there still remains part of the Serapeum 
underground, bu£ this site is occupied by native cabins, which must 
be bought before the ground can be cleared. For this and for the 
subsequent work there is required a considerable outlay. And here it 
is that subsidies from the Societies engaged both in Egyptian and in 
Greek research might with good reason, and good hope of success, be 
vouchsafed. , • • 

When I speak of "Egyptian research, it might perhaps be ob- 
jected that Alexandria can contain nothing Pharaonic, as distinguished 
from Ptolemaic,- so that the chance of finding older antiquities than 
the Greco-Egyptian nee*d not be considered. Any one who examines 
the catalogue of the Alexandrian Museum prepared by Dr. Botti 
(1893) will find in it remains of old Egyptian work found about the 
Serapeum, which can hardly have been carried there in Greek times. 
The stones now set in the foundation under the .great pillar bear on 
them cartouches of Seti the First and of Psamtik the Second ; and 
though most of these may have been built into the foundation at some 
recent time, they must have been lying in the vicinity, and must have 
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belonged to Pharaonic buildings. It seems, therefore, that the old 
Ehakotis, which Alexander the Great transformed into Alexandria, was 
more than a mere fishing village. We may yet find there Egyptian 
monuments of historic importance. And here, at all events, high over 
the sea* level, all fear of coming upon water is at an end. But the 
ground has been covered with modem houses, happily*of the poorer 
sort, so that the acquisition of further exploration^ sites is not out of 
the question. In the centre of this new site of exploration, and almost 
over the underground passages, stands the great pillar known since the 
JMiddle Ages as*PompeyJs pillar. To determine the true date and origin 
of this famous monument is not a matter for the spade but for the 
pen. On this point I have a perfectly new theory to broach, but 
one which requires too long and perhaps too technical a discussion 
for this paper. Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that I hold this pillar 
to have been originally the great obelisk dedicated by the second 
Ptolemy to his wife Arsinoe. Its varied fortunes I shall examine on 
another occasion. 

J. P. Mahaffy. 
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HINTS ON CHURCH REFORM 

, A REITERATION ^ 


It is well nigh fort;^ — nay ! it is more than forty years ago sint^e, in 
the insolence of youth, ! ventured to express a decided opinion that I 
should live to see great reforms in the constitution of the Church of 
England. It was in the presence of a small assembly of clergymen^ 
every one of whom was ray senior, and many of whom were old enough 
to be my father, that X committed myself to this audacious prophecy. 
I see the dear old gentlemen now, ancl, I hear the tone of their voices 
f^l expressing displeasure at the youpg curate presuming to express 
before his elders an opinion which, to say the least, was peculiar. I 
had a bad half hour of it, ‘and if I did not feel * small,’ I did feel very 
young. I was silenced, but not convinced ; put down, but not quite 
crushed ; indeed, not quite put to shame. Those were the days when 
‘ Henry of Exeter ’ was still alive. It w as but a year or two after that 
dauntless prelate had, for the second time, pronounced his censure 
upon Archbishop Sumner for his Grace’s attitude in the famous 
Gorham case. It was just a little time before the appearance of the 
Essays and Reviews, It w{as when Convocation seemed to most 
men to be a shrivelled sham ; when the immense majority of clergy- 
men shrank from the thought of anything like disturbance of the 
status quo ; when no one had yet heard of such a creature as a 
Liberal Conservative, or dreamt of such a nondescript as a Liberal 
Churchman. In those days either of these designations would have 
been regarded as expressing a contradiction in terms. 

Nevertheless, since those days we have been moving on, slowly it 
may be, but still moving ; the question is, in what dhection have we 
been moving ? Is this Church of Englan^i of ours a living organism, 
growing upwards, broadening outwards, sending its roots deeper 
downwards, with a grand promise of a splendid future that shall be 
more than worthy of her magnificent past ? Or can we bring our- 
selves to believe — shame on us if we can ! — -that all we have to look to 
is the grotesque and very questionable ‘ lovelinesa of calm decay ’ ? 

Let us clear the ground at starting by endeavouring to get some 
clear notion of what we mean by that word Church. 

In the nineteenth pf those Thirty-nine Articles which are to be 
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found at the end of our Prayer Books, there is a definition of the term 
Church which is by no means clear of ambiguity. As it stands in 
the English version of the Articles, it is said : ‘ The visible Church 
of Christ is a Congregation of faithful men in which the pure Word 
of Crod is preached ; and the Sacraments be duly ministered according 
to Christ’s Ordinance, &c.^ 

Whether the English form of the Articles wer& drawn up before, 
after, or simultaneously with the Latin Articles, I cannot say, but it is . 
certain that, if we may assume that the Latin represents the original 
draught, the English* word Ccmgregation does rjot express ade- 
quately all that the Latin word ccet'us conveys. If I had never 
seen the English Articles, and were called upon to translate the Lalin, 
I should translate that Latin otherwise than it is expressed in the 
Prayer Book, and should render it thus : 

‘ The Church of Christ [so far as it is] visible is an assodatian in 
which the pure Word of God is preached and the Sacraments — in 
respect of those things which of necessity are requisite — be rightly 
administered.’ 

The Church of Christ in tjie deeper sense may be defined as an 
ideal body, whose members are^in living union with Christ the Lord, 
But the Church of Christ eo far as it is visible is an organic body 
whose members are living men incorporated into that body by the 
initial rite of Baptism,; and such a body may exist under more than 
a single form and may 'admit of changes in its constitution, such as in 
fact history has shown us to have been carried out in the lapse of ages. 

% • 

But there is a narrower sense in which the word Church is used 
in common parlance when we sj^eak of a National Church — ^as the 
‘Church of England,’ or the ‘ Church oI Scotland,’ or the ‘ Gallican 
Church,’. when we mean an organised community more or less 
recognised by the state ; a community in whose activities every 
member Of the state has a certain interest, and on whose ministra- 
tions every member of the state has a claim — a community protected 
by the state in the discharge of certain functions which are left in the 
hands of its executive, q,nd which, like all important functions, are 
partly of the nature of privilege, p&rtly of the nature of specific 
duties. By virtue of this recognition, such a church among ourselves 
is called the Church of ICngland as by law established. I do not 
think that the word Church, as used in tfie nineteenth article, is 
meant to apply to this narrower sense of the word. I cannot doubt 
that it is so used in the twentieth article, in which the extent and 
limits of ite authority or power are laid down. 

In that article wfi are told that ‘ the Church has the right — and 
with the right it is bound to exercise the duty — of regulating the 
order in which divine worship shall be carried on in the sanctuary.’ 
That is beyond a doubt the nveaning of the Latin #vords ‘ Uabet Ecclesia 
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3U8 statuendi Bitus sive Caerimonias/ and I have long thought that 
the English version of those words is a most unhappy and a most 
mischievous mistranslation. For whereas in the Latin Articles no 
more, and no less, is claimed ibr the Church as a Christian community 
than that she has the right of determining what ceremonies she 
may sanction from time to time, the English Articlee declare that she 
has the power withput saying a word about the rights as if those two 
words connoted the same thing instead of being terms which are 
radically antagonistic. 

Anything which tends to confuse men’s minds as to the funda- 
mental conceptions of Right and Might and to foster the fatal error 
that the two are identical can only be regarded as a very dangerous 
attack, upon the reason and the moral sense of Christian men. There 
may be povfer which may be used to the suppression of all rights. 
There may be rights^ though the power to exercise them may be 
unrighteously withheld. The very essence of tyranny is that under ite 
malign pressure the rights of men are treated as if they were non- 
existent. 

But taking the twentieth article in what I suppose was its real 
meaning as expressed by the Latin "^jus^ it lays down for us as a 
pknciple that, in matters of ceremonial and ritual, the Church — that 
is, the National Church— jhas the right to regulate, i:e. to settle, to 
alter, to improve; to reform its ritual and ceremonial observances 
according as circumstances may require. But when we talk of the 
National Church having this right, the existence is implied of some 
representative and legislative assembly having authority to pronounce 
upon the necessity of the reforms indicated, and some administrative 
poweFof giving effect to its ordinances. To speak of an* organised 
society which has no legislative assembly, no executive, and no 
machinery for enforcing discipline, is about as logical as to speak of a 
body which has no form or substance. It is the old verbal* jugglery 
which in scientific theology reached its climax when polemics insisted 
that we must conceive of a ‘ substance ’ distinct fpm its * accidents.’ 


For some centuries past — ^not so very many centuries — ^the Bealm 
of England as a body politic has had its legislative ^assembly which 
has concerned itself with civil matters.* It has always been sum- 
moned by the king’s writ ; in theory the sovereign has presided at 
its meetings ; it is known as the Parliament of the^Bealm. 

'VMiile this civil assembly has held its sittings and carried on its 
debates, the National Church has gone on holding her consultative 
assemblies and confining her discussions in the main to matters 
ecclesiastical and religious. These assemblies of the National Church 
were, from the very first, summoned Twt ^y the sovereign, but by the 
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Archbiahopa of the two Provinces^ and they continue so to be sum- 
moned down to the present day. They are called, as they have been 
called for ages, the Convocations or Provincial Synods of the two 
Provinces of Canterbury and York. The union of the two Convoca- 
tions constitutes the CoTwilium Begionale or National Synod. 

The National Parliament during the last five ce'lituries — to go 
no further back — has undergone changes which oi^e may almost call 
organic; and reforms have been carried out in its constitution from 
time to time, and at no very wide intervals, which, have made it what 
it is. Its sphere of activity has been largely extended, and it has 
grown from being at first no more than the Parliament of England 
to become the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland^ absorbing 
the legislative functions which may have formerly been discharged by 
the provincial governments of Scotland and Ireland, and overlapping 
with its all-embracing jurisdiction and prerogatives almost all the 
political and civil functions which may have belonged to those pro- 
vincial assemblies but have been abolished. 

The National Synod, or assembly of the National Church, con- 
tinues till this very hour, not only in substance but almost in form, 
what it w^as when Archbishop Theodore first established the Provincial 
Councils in the seventh century. Pretending to exercise no jurisdic- 
tion over any other Church but the Church .pf England, and avoiding 
all interference with the politics and , civil business of the realm, 
the National Synod has during all this long period of our history 
kept up a great deal even of the old procedure, and retained in great 
measure its original form, thougji as a legislative assembly it has 
been gradually reduced to the mere shadow of its former self. 

But eve^n a shadow implies a substance behind it, and a form^may 
be as empty as you may please to call it. But emptiness, too, 
implies capacity of holding and preserving something. The vessel 
that is empty to-day may have been filled with wine or oil yesterday, 
and may filled tvith better wine or better oil to-morrow. Beware 
how you swell the parrot cry of those who are so ready to shout aloud 
that all empty forms must be swept away. 

The assembly of two Houses of Convocation may seem, and does 
seem, to some what \hef deifounce as an empty form. But so far 
from its being an insignificant matter, it is, on the contrary, a highly 
significant form for those who wfill have the patience to investigate 
its meaning and history. * • 

When the division of the Christian polity in England into two 
Provinces was decided ujxin, there was no united England, and hardly 
anything like it. England did not acquire political unity till at least 
two centuries later than Theodore’s time. The petty Saxon king- 
doms were always at war, and the geographical borders of those 
kingdoms were always changing. But, through all. these generations 
of political rivalry and stride, the limits of the two ecclesiastical 
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Provinoes remained substantially unchanged, while between the two 
piitm of those Provinces there was often so much acute jealousy 
that the two Provinces may be said never to have been drawn ten 
gather into strictly corporate unity. We are even told^ on the 
highest authority, that, in the eighth century, * the notices of inter- 
course between the Churches of York anil Canterbury are far more 
rare than those/of the communication of either with foreign 
Churches/ 

Nevertheless, the time seems to be near when we may expect that 
the National Synods of the future will cease to be two, and become 
one in form and* substance, and such a unification, there are good 
men and wise ones among us, who, as they have long desired, so now 
they are beginning confidently to hope that they themselves may 
live to see realised. 

But if such a consummation, so devoutly to be wished, were to be 
brought about, or rather, let me say, when it is brought about, is it 
conceivable that the constitution of such an assembly as* some of us 
venture to look forward to in the near future — an assembly which shall 
be the representative assembly of the Church of England — ^is it, I 
say, conceivable that its constitution Should be built up on the model 
of the present Convocation, or that this latter should be continued 
unaltered and unreforme^ ? 

As matters now stand the constitution of both provincial synods, 
if not quite identical, yet presents us with the Same glaring anomalies, 
and for convenience we may deal with them as if they were already 
one. 


III 

The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, such as we know 
it now, consists of an Upper and a Ix)wer House. In the upj>er house 
the bishops, with the Primate at their head, take their seats as the 
depositaries of the spiritual power of ordination. As such they are the 
representatives of the episcopal order, and they stand pretty niuch in 
the same relation to the lower house as the House of Peers stands to 
the House of Commons.in the J^ational’Parfiamfent. 

In such a house all the suflFragan and assistant bishops have a 
right to a seat ; they have the right because tlieyare members of 
the same order. They have not all the* power of sitting with their 
episcopal brethren as assessors ; though if all had their rights the 
upper house at this moment, including the two Primates, would 
number fifty-six bishops all told. ^ 

Double this number, and would the needs of the Church of 
England be at all over-supplied ? Would an Apper house of Con- 
vpcation so increased in numlfer lose anything in dignity or general 
estimation ? Bather^ would it not gain enormously ? 
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The lower honBe of Convocation is a much more eomp^^ 
hody, / 

Begarded as an assembly of representatives it is one of the very 
oddest representative assemblies in the whole world. 

It may be said to be divided into three classes of ^embers. The 
first class consists of the ProelaM minores or lesser prelates, who are the 
successors of the priors of certain monasteries suppressed by Henry 
the Eighth, and a portion of whose endowments were reserved fironi 
the general pillage for the support of the cathedral establishments. 
These Prcdati mi/aores are the Cathedral Deans. Besides these there 
are the Archdeacons, who are a little less obviously the repre- 
sentatives of an extinct species, inasmuch as they are summoned as 
Inferior Ordinaries, having jurisdiction in the chidiaconal courts 
over which they severally preside. 

The second class of representatives in the low^er house are the proc- 
tors of the cathedral chapters — ^already represented, be it remembered, 
by their deans — so that every cathedral body sends up two members to 
Convocation. In the election of the cathedral proctors only the four or 
five resideniia/ry canons have apy voice ; ' as a matter of course these 
elect one of themselves. As for that shadowy body, or body of shadows^ 
which some idealists delight in calling ‘ the greater chapter,’ and 
which is supposed to include the honorary*canons in its embrace — 
that is nothing accounted of in these eleotions ; neither do I for my part 
think that they oughif to be accounted of in cases where the titular 
distinction conferred upon them is simply honorary. It remains, 
however, diflBcult to understand Why these cathedral proctors — these 
representatives of the Church’s pocket boroughs — should be injClon- 
vocation at-all ; unless, indeed, they are sent there to keep the deans 
humble, or that the final cause of their presence is to strengthen the 
deans’ hands should any proposition menacing to the well-being of 
the cathedral bodies call for firm and united resistance. Be it as it 
may, the «ithedral proctors constitute a class by themselves. 

But there is ona other member of the lower house of Convoca- 
tion who in his own imposing person constitutes another class by 
himself. , 

* • • " f 

All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels. 

This august personage is a unique figure in the lower house of 
Convocation. He represents one of the greatesf of our national 
institutions; there is nothing to prevent his being a layman,' as 
many of his illustrious predecessors have been before now. That he 
must be a scholar of eminence and a man of distinction, capable of 
holding his own agqinst the world, goes without saying; but that 

• 

» I believe this is not quite correct. I am told that in'l'gomellcasesjtb^ * pre- 
bendaries ’—who in point of fact ^ honorary members of the cbapters-^bave a voioo 
in the election of the cathedral proctors. 
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he should be in any sense an ecclesiastically minded divine is 
by no means necessary, nor is this expected of him. That lofty 
personage is the Provost of Eton College ! 

I am told that, with the retiring modesty which, so often cha- 
racterises the greatest men, the Provost of Eton rarely, very rarely, 
puts in an appearance at the debates in the lower house. Perhaps his 
almost sublime isolation may be oppressive. There is a sense of 
loneliness which must haunt solitary and unapproachable grandeur. 

The third — or must I say the fourth ? — class of representatives are 
the Proctors of the Parochial Clergy. They are the representatives 
of the whole body of beneficed clergy in England and Wales. 

•The total number of members in the lower house — if I mistake 
not — is 168. Of these the deans and cathedral proctors number 52 ; 
the archdelicons, %7 ; the proctors of the parochial clergy, 48 ; the 
Provost of Eton, 1. These figures need no comment. 

Now I am quite willing to admit that they who may be called 
the dignitaries in the lower house are in more senses than one 
all picked men. Among them are to be found some of the most 
gifted, the most zealous, the most inftuential, and the most learned 
clergy in the Church. Of the Prwlati minoreSy as a body, I could 
only bring myself to speak with sincere and cordial respect, admira- 
tion, and esteerh. But I caqnot believe that therefore the present 
constitution of the lower house of Convocation is as it should be, or 
that, if ever ^e are to get Church reform, we can help beginning 
at reforming the representation in that House. 

The Augurs themselves must every now and then look at one 
another and smile. • • 

The unreformed House jf Commons, such as it was before 1832, 
with its pocket boroughs, and its glaring inequblities in^ the dis- 
tribution of seats, and its outrageous anomalies and abuse Of one kind 
and another, was a very model of a representative assembly# compared 
with this antique and picturesque curiosity, the. lower house of Con- 
vocation, whether of Canterbury or York. 

Surely ! surely ! reform in the Churchy of ^England must begin 
with the reform of Coirvocation. But as surely it cannot end there. 

If you press me with a retort which in effect shall mean that you 
consider me a mischievous revolutionist, and that* I am bound to 
abstain from finding faUlt with the constitution of a time-honoured 
assembly until such time as I am prepared with a cut and dried 
scheme for altering that constitution, and so formulating a revolut- 
tionary programme ; I fall back upon my position as a mere critic, 
but an earnestly friendly critic. A man may^have a disgracefully 
defective acquaintance with the multiplication table, and yet may 
have conscientious objections to accepting the dictum that nine 
times seven are fifty-six. Or to put iti better — a man may have no 
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pretension to be called an architect, and jet be more than justified 
in pointing out to his firiend that the house that friend is living 
in is in a very unsafe condition and is in great danger of falling 
about his ears. 1 am not called upon to come forward with a scheme 
of reconstruction in this instance. But I can have^ no doubt that 
with a second chamber such as that we have now — such a chamber 
unreformed — we cannot hope to get out of the* deadlock which I 
humbly suggest we are face to face with now. 

Reform of Convocation must come, and wheft we have got that 
reform the next question — and a most serious and important question 
— or rather it comprehends a whole series of questions — is, 

What may we expect, what have we a right to expect that it will 
do for us — for us, I mean, whose joy and pride an^i boast^ it is that we 
are loyal sons of the Church of England ? 

IV 

Let us return to our twentieth Article. The twentieth Article sets 
forth three pregnant postulates^declarative of the main functions which 
the representative council of the Church is qualified to discharge': . 

(1) The Church is a witness and keeper of Holy Writ. 

(2) The Church has the rif/ht of dealiflg with questions of rites 

and ceremonies. • • 

(3) The Church has authority to come to a decision on contro- 
versies of faith. On this third head I have nothing to say. 

We will confine ourselves to Clie other two. 

As a keeper and witness of Holy Writ, the Church of England 
during the p*eriod between 1530 and 1611 was conspicuous above all 
Churches in Christendom for its activity in translating the Holy 
Scriptures into the vernacular, and setting forth or correcting and 
absorbing the successive versions of Holy Writ which were each 
improvements upon its predecessors ; until at last the ‘ Authorised 
Version ’ was issued in the form in which it is now^ read in our public 
wwship. That version underwent no change or improvement of any 
kind for 270 years. • • • 

It was not till May 1870 that a resolution w^as passed by the 
Convocation of Canterbury to the effect ‘ that it is desirable that a 
revision of the authorised version of the Holy Scriptures be undertaken.’ 
It was not till 1881 that the first instalment of that improved version 
was issued by the imblication of the revised New Testament with 
which we are all acquainted. To no living men does the Church of 
England owe so much is to the two illustrious Bishops of Gloucester 
and Durham, for the labours which they bestowed, and the influence 
they exercised upon the remarkable hand of scholars associated in the 
production of that memorable volume. Its appearance marked an era 
in the history of the Church of England, and it was the best possible 
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evidence of the fact that, after a long sleep, Convocation had at last 
risen to a sense of its duties, and of its responsibilities as the Council 
of the Church — roused, that is, to assert itself as the mtness and 
keeper of Holy Writ. 

But now that we have that revise^ version both of the New and of 
the Old Testament, are we to regard this as the last attempt to deal 
with the Canon of Holy Scripture? Is the Church of England to 
accept even that translation as final? — ^the terminua ad quem^ and 
not a terminus a (Juo ? Certainly the translators of 1611 can have 
had no suspicion, of the prodigious advance ' which the science of 
textxuil criticism has made during the present century. Let us be 
caul^ious how we assume too hastily that in this branch of knowledge 
we have nothing tq learn. So far from it, I cannot but believe that 
the Church 'will always need to keep watch, and ward over her great 
charter of Holy Writ, and will never cease to have work to do in the 
carrying out of this her paramount duty. And if I understand the^ 
matter aright, I cannot think that the ‘ keeping of Holy Writ * means 
no more than the mere translating the sacred Scriptures from the 
original languages into the vemaculaii. 

• ' V • 

But, secondly^ the Church (of course speaking and acting through 
her representative assembly) *has the Hghi apd ought to have the 
power of dealing with questions of rites and ceremonies. She has 
the rights the power has for centuries been withheld. The last occa- 
sion ^hen permission was granted to Collocation to exercise the right 
was ii^ 1 66 1 , when the Book of Common Prayer was subjected^to a certain 
amount of revision, and certain additions were made to our liturgy, 
the most notable and preciolls being the introduction of the General 
Thanksgiving into our daily services. The authorship of that noble 
expression of adoring thankfulness is attributed to Bishop ^Iteynolds 
of Norwich. 

But here again it may be asked, are we satisfied to stop at the 
point we have reached ? Is there no need* of Vevision or addition ? 
No need of supplementing that glorious Liturgy which does not 
pretend to be anything but The Book of Common Prayer ^ i,e, of 
such prayer as is to be qffered to the Most High in His sanctuary by 
all Worshippers in common ? Is it not hard that families living 
miles away from any church, and to whom it is practically impossible 
to attend the daily service in the house of God, should be left with- 
out anything in the shape of a manual of devotion such as may be 
used in every household, and that the laity should be left to their own 
devices, left to take their choicb of any family prayers they may have 
the good luck or the bad luck to stumble upon ? Is it not harf that 
there is no collection* of private prayers, helpful for devout men and 
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women, when they enter into their chambers, and shut the door, and 
pray to their Father in secret ? ^ And is it not almost harder that 
the Pastor Parochia should be famished with no manual to help 
him in his visitations of the sick, the sad, the troubled in consdenoe, 
the bedridden, the lonely, the .bereaved; but that young men and 
old men, the men of large experience and the men of none, should 
be expected to find their own way out of any difficulties that may 
confront them in dealing with the people committed to their 
charge? * 

We learn by our mistakes ? Yes ! but how about those who suffer 
from our mistakes ? Who can doubt but that the chance of making 
serious and irrevocable mistakes ought to be minimised as far as 
may I5e, and that a Wrong is done to — ay ! and a vyrong suffered by — 
priests and people if the §hepherd of the flock is allowed to take his 
chance, as we say, and in the most difficult and delicate of his daily 
duties looks for authoritative direction, some authorised handbook 
and guide, and looks in vain ? But to proceed : 

. 

I had the happiness to serve my apprenticeship after my ordin^ 
tion under one of the most saintly and consistently devout clergy- 
men of the old ‘ Evangelical ^ school I have ever knoyn. I never can 
be thankful enough that my ministry *began under the influence of 
such an apostolic character. During those six happy years I and 
my dear rector always preached in the black gown. It is hardly too 
much to say that in those ddys tfie question of the eastward position 
had hardly been heard of. As to a stole or a chasuble, or a bfretta, 
or a great many other things that have come into vogue since those 
days, I really don^ji* think that in the early fifties I could have told 
anyone What they meant. Think of the change that has come upon 
us since then ! I* hope and believe that the black gowns now seen 
in our cfiurches may be counted by very few hundreds, if indeed 
they count by hundreds at all ; and though the eastw^ard position is 
not yet universal, it is certainly tending that way. But if — mind, I 
say if — it is strictly* a violation of the law^ of the Church for the 
preacher to use a black gown in his ministrations, and if the east- 
ward position is decided to be the only lawful position to be assumed 
at the sacrament of the altar, I hold it to, be a serious breach of 
discipline for anyone to wear his gown in the pulpit or to adopt any 
position but one at the celebration of the Eucharist. Yet during 
the last thirty years or so enormous sums have been spent in the 
law courts to prevent clergymen from adopting the eastward position, 
and how many other clergymen have been more or less cruelly 

* Of the attempt made to supply this want, some few years ago, perhaps the least 
said the better; but the fact that il; was made shows that ponvocation as a body had 
become conscious of the want. 
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pei^cuted for wearing the surplice while preaching I cannot tell. 
On the other hand, I do not know of a single instance of any one 
being interfered with for wearing the black gown, or for setting at 
defiance the Archbishop’s judgment on the subject of the eastward 
position. , 

The fact is, the instinct of compliance with the law has become 
enfeebled. The law of the land and the law of the Church are 
enactments which the spirit of revolt — so loud and rampant among 
us in this generation — seems to be setting itself fiercely to oppose or 
cunningly to evade. We protest against being coerced to do any- 
thyig. Men say they have a right to their own opinions upon morals, 
religion — everything. No ! They have no right, though they have 
the power „to take up with every falsehood. A man has the 'power 
to adopt the opinion that vaccination does, his child more harm than 
good ; the power of asserting that the dropping a little arsenic into 
his wife’s tea will improve her complexion ; the power of insisting 
that his own health will be bettered by daily doses of ahsinthe. He 
has no right to surrender himself to these wild delusions. The law 
of the land steps in and imposes its restraints upon him, and in spite 
of himself protects him from his vagaries by coercing him into 
obedience to that law. And what reasonable man can doubt that we, 
who profess to be true sons of the Church of England, are sufiering. 
grievously from the want of some power in the Church to enforce 
discipline among her members, so long as they continue in Church 
membership ? or that clergy and laity do need to be protected from 
one another and from themselves ? Yes ! We do need to be pro- 
tected from the defiant and offensive self-assertion of some of our 
clergy at one end of the scale, and from the outrageous and ignorant 
aggressiveness and the narfowly intolerant dogmatism of too many 
of our laity at the other. Church reform, when it comes, must bring 
with it a revival of discipline. Without some power to keep clergy 
and laity in their places relatively to one another, and to enforce 
obedience to the Church as set forth for the 'advantage of all the 
members of the body, the Church can hardly be said to be an orga,- 
nised society at all. , ^ ‘ 

VII 

(> 

It is, however, when 'v^e come to look into the financial position 
of the Church of England as a body possessed — or supposed to be in 
possession — of property in buildings, houses, and lands, that we 
begin to see in dl its force the paramount necessity of reform. For 
twenty years I have been asking people in public and in private — ^in 
print and by word of mouth— Whom do the churches of England 
belong to ? and I have nevef yet been able to find an answer to my 
question. Is it not time that we shodd press for an answer to the 
question ‘Whom d6 the churches befong to?’ To the parish? 
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Take care, my friend ! If they are parish property, how long can it 
be before, as part of the parish property, they are handed over to the 
Parish Council ? And what will the next step be ? 

But if another should answer ‘ They belong to the Church ’ ? 
Then we are confronted by the feet that the Churcji of this land is 
not a corporation at all. No ! Not a corporation holding property, 
or, as at present constituted, capable of holding it. I infer that the 
London churches do belong to somebody, for they are being pulled 
down and sold from year to year, and the proceeds are, I presume, 
handed over to the ‘Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In our country 
villages we have not yet come to that ; in the meantime our village 
churches, as far as I can see, belong simply to nobody. 

But that is not all. I am not less puzzIed«to answer the next 
question that occurs to ^e — viz. Whom do the tithes of a parish, 
the glebe lands, and the parsonage houses belong to ? I do not get 
nearly far enough when I am assured that I am myself the tenant 
for life of my benefice. For in the case of an entailed estate there 
are always the trustees of the estate behind the tenant for life, and 
the next tenant in tail can, under certain circumstances, interfere to 
prevent wanton waste, and restrain the tenant for life from dealing 
with the estate so as to prejudice his successors. But behind the 
tenant for life of an ecclesiastical benefic# there are no trustees, and 
almost the only limit to his power of* deaUng with the property lies 
in this — that he has no power of sale. He may let the house fell 
into a ruinous condition ; he may let the land fall out of cultivation ; 
he may cut down all the timber* and use it to fence round the glebe 
lands with a park paling ; he may sink a shaft in the meadow in 
search of aif imaginary coal mine ; he may take to growing hemp on 
the arable land, ahd construct a rope-walk on lawn and garden ; and 
then he may die ‘ universally respected by his parishioners,’ leaving 
nothing to recoA^er from his assets by his melancholy successor, the 
next ten*ant in tail. 

I can see only*one way of dealing with this anomalous state oi 
things, only one way of preserving our churches from falling into 
absolute ruin on the one ha^jd or from becoming the j)rey of ignorant, 
stupid, and reckless meddlers on the other. And I see only one 
way of protecting our parsonage houses from being utterly untenantable 
if the days should come (as there is some reason to fear they will 
come) when the clergy of this Church of’ England cease to bring 
more into their benefices than they are getting out of them, and 
cease to be spenders of their own substance in the cures which 
they are now supportihg, and which ought to be supporting them. 
What is that remedy ? It is a remedy which I proposed some twelve 
or fourteen years ago in this Eeview,«and which, in principle, I advo- 
cate with fuller conviction than I did then ; for it strikes at the root 
of those evils which are becoming every year*more crying and more 
apparent to all. 
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I would vest the property of jdl the benefices in England— the 
houses, the tithes, and the glebe lands — in bodies of trustees who 
should be managers of that property, they to keep up the repairs, 
collect the income, and pay the rates and other burdens, not for- 
getting an ad palorem deduction for providing a pension fund or 
retiring allowance, the net balance to be handed over to the 
officiating clergymdn as his annual stipend. 

Every benefice should be treated as a separate estate; there 
should, by no manner of means, be anything like a robbing of one 
benefice to supplement the necessities of another. The inequalities 
in t^^e value of benefices should remain as they are, I believe in 
Inequality ! There is no such thing as equality of endowments in all 
the Universe, of Grod. One star differeth from another star in glory. 

So with the churches. The property iij them should be vested 
in the same, or perhaps in another, body of trustees, and to this 
body alone should be given the right of moving a single slate in tha 
roof, a single stone in the walls, a single brass on the floor, a single 
window in the nave, a single ornament in the chancel. 

In point of fact, the churches and personages would by this reform 
be put almost exactly on the same footing as the endowed schools 
were put by the legislation of thirty-five years ago, except in so 
&r as the mistaljes which were made in the drafting the acts of 
parliament which transferred flie property of -some 1,500 endowed 
schools to the ^endowed schools commissioners, and the blunders 
committed in framing too many of these schemes, may serve to warn 
us against dangers to which every measifre of reform at its inception 
is necessarily obnoxious. 

Into details I forbear to go. I am, of course, prepared to be met 
by objections, from, the initial one which starts with a non possumvs 
to those minute and captious ones which amount to a non volumus. 
It will be time to deal with such as they arise. 

f 

VIII 

But would not such a reform as this ipso facto abolish the Parson^s 
Freehold ? Yes, and therein lies its chief mbrit.' Does it not turn 
the parish priest into a stipendiary ? Yes, it does. A stipendiary of 
the Church of which he is a minister, a stipendiary whose stipend is 
paid to him out of ah estate which has become the property of the 
Church, and of which the parson will no longer be able to claim to 
be the tenant for life. 

The parson’s freehold is a survival of ages during which the en- 
dowments of every office were looked upon as the property of the 
holder, however perfunctorily the duties of that office were discharged 
— a survival from a time when fixity of tenure was assured to every 
functionary once admitted to the post hp held, whether he were a 
wise man or a fool, a worn-out dotard or an infant in arms. It is an 
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abuse and a scandal which has been kept up in eoclesiastlcid appoint- 
ments, and in them only. The parish clerk is irremovable when 
once admitted to his office by the archdeacon at his visitation. The 
lay clerk or singing man in our cathedrals is irremovable, though 
his voice may have passed into a froggy croak or a ^raucous squall, 
and he himself be only not as deaf as a post. The chancellor of a 
diocese is irremovable, though he may take a I)ride in scornfully 
flouting his bishop in the newspaj)er6, and persist in issuing mar- 
riage licenses which he knows his diocesan would refuse to grant if 
he were consulted aifd which he strongly and conscientiously dis- 
approves of. All these picturesque survivals must be swept ayay, 
and with them too the parson’s freehold. And this brings us back 
to the subject of the much-needed reform of our Church discipline. 

As matters now stand, the only ground on which a clergyman can 
be dismissed from his cure is that he has been found guilty of some 
grave moral offence. I am by no means sure that a man could be 
deprived of his preferment for habitual evil speaking, lying, or 
slandering, or for very gross neglect of his parishoners, or for many 
another breach of decorum — te give such matters as I refer to the 
mildest possible name. • • 

For conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman an officer in 
the army is called upon to leave his regifnent, an^ without appeal. 
For exhibiting incomyetenee in his {)rofe8sion, a want of presence 
of mind, or even * for an indiscretion or error o( judgment, an 
officer in the navy is brought to a court martial and is dismissed 
the service. For breaches^ of professional etiquette a solicitor is 
struck off the rolls and a barrister is in some cases disbarred. Jxl all 
these instances there need have been no violation of what w^e now call 
the moral law. Blit in the case of a cle«-gyman he^ may enjoy all the 
revenuesr of his benefice to his dying day — so only that he does not 
commit theft, murder, or adultery, and this though he may be 
notoriou^y and flagrantly unsuited to the place and the people under 
his charge, and m\ich more nearly a curse than a blessing to the 
parish in which he lives.^ 

And who is the better for .all this ? Only the bad man who skulks 
behind the law, and who stands upon*his rights, forsooth ! As if the 
parson were the; only man in the community who had any rights to 
boast of, and the only man who had no duties which honour and con- 
science demanded at his hands. 

In a paper which I contributed to this Eeview some ten years 

® The Befiefices Bill, jntioduced into the House of Commons during this .Session 
by Mr. Willox, and set down for a second reading on the 22nd of May, is a measure 
directed against these eVlls. But what can be more humiliating to churchmen than 
that a layman should feel himself called upen to propose such a measure, either 
because he despairs of the legislative assembly of the Church, or because he 
despairs of its desire to deal with these evils— whetheij Convocation be reformed 
or not? 
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ago 1 roughly sketched out a scheme for regulating the vwdm 
operomdi in cases where it might be judged advisable that a clergy- 
man should be called on to resign his cure. 1 am as fully convinced 
as ever that the main principles laid down in that essay are sound 
and irrefragable ; but I have seen reason for being dissatisfied with the 
methods there tentatively proposed. Meanwhile the principle that the 
removal of a clergyman from his benefice on grounds of mere unsuit- 
ability for the post he holds should be made more easy than it is, and 
incases where such unsuitability has been proved should be enforced. 
This principle h^ been making its way to general acceptance ; the 
appeal to the conscience and the common sense of churchmen has not 
been made in vain. I doubt not that we could without much difficulty 
come to an agreement as to the constitution of such tribunals as 
should be empowered to take action and to adjudicate on the delicate 
questions that would arise, if only we set oiurselves earnestly to look 
the problem in the face, and gave one another credit for single-^ 
mindedness and sincerity, even though we might differ very widely 
from one another in the discussions that should be carried on. 

Let me however, at this point, e^ter my strong protest against 
those fiery young Eehoboamites who^ are for carrying out that bad 
precedent lately set in the Civil Service, of calling upon every man to 
resign his benefice simjily on the ground of his having reached a 
certain age — whether it be 65, 70, or even 8Q. Such hard and fest 
lines I for one abhor. We want — we always shah want — old men as 
well as young men in the ministry of Christ’s Church. God found 
splendid work for the great apostle whgn he had passed his prime — 

‘ beinu such an one as Paul the aged ’ ; and I suspect that ‘ Diotrephes 
who loved to have the pre-eminence ’ was a restless and ambitious 
young curate, who considered that it was time the Apostle of Love 
should be called on to retire from active work for no other reason than 
because he was so very old. The men of my generation in their 
nonage were ‘ kept in their places,’ as the phrase is j they were told 
that it was for them to speak when they were spoken to, or not at all. 
We were snubbed into a galling consciousness of our insignificance. 
We did not like it, but we are not much the worse for it. If in those 
bygone days we suffereid undelf the reproach of the odious crime of 
youth, we did not, when ve had proved ourselves guiltless of the 
charge — ^No ! we did not — retaliate by reproaching our seniors with 
the odious crime of elS. Let us all beware how we advocate the 
shelving of all clergymen who have passed tlie threescore years and 
ten, only on the ground that they have lived long enough, and not 
on the ground that they have overlived their usefulness. When it 
has come to that, let a man be called upon to I'etire whether he be 
70 or 40. t 
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HINTS ON CHUBCH BEFORM 

IX 

‘ But if my nomiuee is to be subject to dismissal from his cure by 
some newfangled board of control, or whatever else you call it, what 
becomes of my patronage ? * , , 

The reply is very simple : ‘Friend! your patronage* is subjected 
to limitation and control ; which is exactly what fs needed/ 

It matters very little to the public at large, or indeed to anybody 
but yourself, whether your coachinan is deaf or bfind or can drive his 
horses no better than na baby, always provided that, you are the only 
passenger on the buggy. But it is a matter of life and death to oJ;her 
people if they have to sit behind such a charioteer through the long 
jourifey. Let it be understood that the patron of a benefice no longer 
presents to a freehold fox life in that benefice, but that he simply 
nominates a clergyman to take the spiritual oversight of a parish only 
for so long a time as he shall prove himself fit to discharge the duties 
of his high calling, and we shall hear no more of buying and selling 
advowsons and next presentations. The mere suspicion that an 
inciimbe/rd ^ had wriggled himself into a benefice by paying cash down 
would make the bed on which Jie lies somew hat lumpy ; and the faet 
of his being no longer able to regard himself as irremovable w^ould go 
some way to make him walk very wearily. If l^e proved himself 
morally, physically, oaeven it might bfe socially or intellectually, quite 
the wrong man in the wrong place, the money investee} — for that is the 
way people talk now — would be lost, and it w^ould require only a very 
few instances of this kind «f thing to convince dealers in church 
property and clerical agents that an advow^son or a next presentation 
had become ^n unsaleable article. 

I have called this paper a Reiteration. If it were only that and 
nothing -more, I should feel myself, as matters now stand, quite 
justified in repeating the conclusions at which I have arrived, and 
‘ reiterating * them before those who may do me the honour of reading 
them, and giving them due consideration. If we hope to drive home 
views that are not generally received views, we mvst force them upon 
the attention of the indifferent, we mvM repeat our challenge to 
those who are too timid or too indolent to take up the glove thrown 
dowm. 

• ' 

• 

The subject of Church Befonn is in the air. ’ We cannot put it 
out of our thoughts by any or all of those methods oiptraijlage which 
the languid and half-hearted ones resort to when they want to be 
left alone. The advoc&tes of laisaez faire in this matter are at their 
last gasp. No mau can any longer venture to say of the Church of 
England — meaning by that the ecclesiastical polity of thin country 
as it presents itself to us to-day — ‘ It will last my time ! ’ The real 
* What an oppiessivelj suggestive litle 1 
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question is * Ought it to last your time ? * If it ought^ are you pre- 
pared to defend it ? If it ought not, are you afraid to reform it ? 
Will you continue to denounce as disloyal innovators those who at 
all costs, and at all risks, and with never a dream of advancing their 
own interests, have been and are devoting their best energies to bring 
about the beginnings of reform ? Will you hold out to them the 
right hand of fellowship ? At least will you not point out to them 
where and how they are wrong, and show them a more excellent 
way ? 

For me I feel no more fears for the futme of this Church of 
England than I do for the future of our Fatherland. I foresee — and 
not' BO very far off — ^the dawn of a brighter day, of broadening 
sympathies, of ever-widening activity, of more practical enthusiasm, 
of greater triumphs than the past can show us. But it will be a day 
when this Church of ours shall have shaken herself free from the 
swathing bands of a childhood protracted too long, from the trammels 
that have overweighted her till she has been checked in her expansion* 
from the fetters that have imposed all sorts of checks upon her liberty 
of action. ‘ Disestablishment and Disendowment.’ Do you flout 
those red rags in my eyes ? Nay ! Mere hack phrases and catchwords 
h*ave no terrors for those who do not fight with shadows or windmills. 
It is progress that we cry for, not vulgar spoliation ; and the beginning 
of progress in the present, and the assurance of its continuance in the 
future, are to be found in the processes of fearless and wise and fer- 
sighted Beform: 


Augustus Jessopp. 
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DELIBERATE DECEPTION IN 
• ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


EvebT since Mr. Penrose made public his measur^ents establishing 
the existence of deliberately constructed curves in the lines of the 
Parthenon attention has been consistently directed to the subject, 
and his theory has been generally accepted that they were refinements 
introduced in order to discount certain optical illusions. Deflections 
from the vertical, vertical curves, and curves in horizontal lines were 
discovered; these last lying An vertical planes, so that no plan 
deflections were found. Extremely delicate, these refinements hav^ 
been considered to have existed only in Greece, and to have had 
no analogy, even of a crude description* in other than Grecian 
buildings. • • 

Though Mr. Penrose established the existence 9 f these curves, 
they had already been discovered some few years earlier by Mr. 
Pennethome in 1837, also by Messrs. Hoffer and Schaubert, who 
published the discovery in 1838 in the Weiner Bauzeitung ; ijpr, in 
the case of Mr. Pennethome at least, had this discovery been acci- 
dental. In 1833 ^Be had visited Egypt* and there he had found, at 
the Temple of Medinet Habou, that the cornices of the inner court 
formed curves on. plan, concave to a sj)ectator standing within the 
enclosure^. Subsequently he had been struck by the passage in 
Vitruvius refc^rring to the construction of curves, and had consequently 
revisited Athens and discovered the curves of the Parthenon. He 
appears to have taken little, trouble to make his discoveries known, 
and so far as the curves at Medinet itabou were concerned made no 
annoimcement till 1878, and even at the present time their existence 
is scarcely recognised. 

it was in*this position that the matter rested until quite recently, 
with the solitary exception of the announcement by Jacob Burckhardt 
of the discovery of convex plan curves in the flanks of the great 
Temple of Neptune at Psestum, and this has been regarded as some- 
thing quite exceptional. 

In June 1895, however, a notable ^article appeared in the 
tectv/rdl Becord of New York^ by Professor W. H. Goodyear, containing 
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announcements of discoveries of a character and completeness of 
sequence which even he seems scarcely to comprehend, and which 
look much like revolutionising the whole theory as to the intention 
of curved lines in- ancient buildings; and that article has been 
followed by others yet more recently, drawing attention to the 
existence of plan variations of an analogous character in mediaeval 
Italian buildings, and sufficiently startling in the conclusions to which 
they inevitably tend to cause them to be received almost with 
incredulity. 

His first discovery was that the courts at Kamac, Luxor, and 
Edfou all exhibited plan curves similar to those at Medinet Habou, 
but' he appears to have seen no more in this than confirmation of 
Pennethome’s observations. On the other hand, the date sequence 
is all-important, fof while Karnac and Luxor are, like Medinet Habou, 
of the Theban period, though somewhat eaxlier, dating, possibly, in 
the earliest example to 1500 n o., the temple at Edfou is Ptolemaic, 
belonging to the renaissance of Egyptian architecture, and cannot'be 
earlier than 250 n.c. (this being extreme). Consequently it was 
built long subsequently to the Temple at Pcestum. 

Carrying on the sequence, too, Professor Goodyear found plan 
curv^es, similar to those at Psestum, id the cornice line of the well- 
known Boman building,^ the Maison Carree at Nimes, and thus 
established the existence of a series of cognate phenomena in all 
periods of ancient architecture of which we haVe complete examples 
left. • 

His theory, a revival of that of Hqffer with regard to the Parthenon, 
but one which has not hitherto been much considered in England, is 
that these curves were intended to deceive — to convey to a spec- 
tator within the courtyards of Egypt, or without the temples at 
Psestum and Nimts, an impression of greater lengtii than that which 
actually existed, by means of an intentionally exaggerated perspective ; 
and he points out that the Parthenon curves in vertical jJanes have 
the same tendency, whatever other explanation of them may also 
be possible, and in a more refined and delicate manner than have the 
horizontal curves. 

Had Professor Goodyear’s, discoveries Stopped here, therefore, 
they would have been highly significant ; but they have recently been 
carried much further during his survey of Italian buildings, under- 
taken by him for, the Brooklyn Instittfte. For example, he finds 
similar convex curves internally at Fiesole, Genoa, Trani, and in San 
Apolinare Nuovo, Bavenna ; and he gives, in his article in the 
Architectural Becm'd, a photograph of the curve at Trani, along the 
cornice above the nave arcade, which would be convincing enough 
had not the half-tone block been evidently ‘ doctored.’ Doubtless the 
effect is that shown, but a carefully figured plan would have better 
established the existence of the curte and its extent. Other instances 
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he quotes as dccurring in cloisters, that of the C^lestines at Bologna 
being an exact counterpart, as to the use and place of curve, of the 
Egyptian courtyards alr^y mentioned . That they iMare intentional , 
not accidental nor due to thrusts, he entertains no doubt ; and he goes 
on to say that ‘ these curves degenerate in the later middle ages into 
bends which may easily be ascribed to careless building, when con- 
sidered as isolated cases. Such bends are more probably careless 
constructions of the earlier and more regular curves.’ 

He says no more about these bends, but to any one who is 
accustomed to taking walks along the triforium galleries of mediseval 
cathedrals, they must be known, being of not altogether uncommon 
occurrence, and then evident to even a careless observer, and to be 
found both in England and on the Continent, ^till, they are far 
from universal, and have always hitherto been put down to careless 
building or else considered to be the result of thrusts from the aisle 
vaults, where they do occur ; and this view is borne out by their 
extreme irregularity both in themselves and when compared one with 
another. There are, for instance, some curious bends in the sill of 
the triforium to the Angel Chqir at Lincoln ; but not a trace of any- 
thing of a similar nature is to be detected in the nave. Indeed, it is 
probable that Professor Goodyear has here demanded too much from 
his theory, and that a careful survey of the (Aiurches in other countries 
than Italy would go ^o show that irregularities in triforium lines 
were the exception rather than the rule, and that where they occur 
they bear internal evidence of being accidental. So far as the 
earliest mediaeval work of ItJ\|y i% concerned, in which classic tradi- 
tions had not been quite abandoned, he may be right 3 but to attempt 
to carry his theory further than this, even in Italy in later times, is 
hazardous without more evidence than has been yet produced. 

Abandoning this dangerous groimd, he then 'proceeds to deal 
with the mbre common phenomena of a nave narrowing towards the east 
end of a church, and of on^ with a deflected' choir. Of the former 
class he found five examples in Italy, and mentions that at Poitiers, 
being apparently ignorant 0 / the other two known in Northern 
Europe — Bouen Catljedral nave (slight), and Canterbury Cathedral 
choir (considerable). The apse of Beduvais Cathedral is also led up 
to by a slight tendency in the same direction, as is also that of the 
Coll4giale at Huy in the Ardennes. Strangely enough, the example 
at Canterbury is generally considered to have oeen due to a deliberate 
attempt to obtain illusive perspective — greater apparent length than 
that which actually exists — thus bearing out Professor Guodyear’s 
theory. • 

, That the choir d^flection^ common in England, should be due to 
the same cause is quite a tenable sug^stion, at any rate more satis- 
feu^tory than any hitherto put forward. That it symbolises the leaning 
to one side of Our Saviour’s liead when he was hanging on tlie cross 
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— ^bhe explanation which is generally accepted- — is a mere fanciful i<Jea 
with no evidence to support it ; and even less convincing is the sug- 
gestion that alt churches exhibiting this axial bend were built in two 
sections, and oriented by the position of the sun at six o’clock in the 
morning upon, different dates. The^ theory that it was a deliberate 
attempt to give, by illusive perspective, an idea of greater length than 
that which actually exists is supported by the fact that this is un- 
doubtedly the effect produced, especially when viewed from a position 
slightly to right or left of the true axis, and when looking from either 
end of the church. Further, once accepting the possibility of such 
illusions being intentionally constructed during the Gothic period, it 
is only reasonable to suppose that they should be employed in England, 
the home of a distinct and beautiful phase of Gothic architecture, 
one of the characteristics of which was the great length of the 
churches. Any known trick which w^ould have the result of exag- 
gerating the appearance of length might, therefore, be reasonably 
expected to be resorted to. 

Two other deflections from uniformity in church interiors which 
Professor Goodyear establishes for Italy, and which would have the 
effect — he claims, the deliberately ii^tended effect — of giving exag- 
gerated apparent length, are that almost invariably the floors rise 
from entrance tq altar in* an even slope, and that very frequently the 
nave arches are of different ^jans and heights — widest and highest 
about three bays from the entrance, and decreasing in both respects 
towards East and West. Modified examples are the Collegiale at 
Huy, already mentioned, and Petefboroagh Cathedral. 

Qn the whole, a good case for further investigation seems to have 
been made out — not in Italy, where Professor Goodyear appears to 
have done the work well, but in France and England. Systematic 
and accurate surveying alone can establish the existence or,otherwise 
of laws governing the deliberate construction of false perspective in 
Gothic buildings, but such a survey, if undertaken, needs to be very 
thorough, and would be very costly. 


G. A. T. Middleton. 
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THE SINS OF ST. LUBBOCK. 


Fouk times in every year, at Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
the beginning of August, the people of Englanc^ are tinned loose 
from office, shop, and factory by Act of Parliament and bidden to 
amuse themselves. Four times in every year do these unfortunate 
people set themselves obediently to look for amusement and find it, 
usually, in the public-house. Four times in every year — in point ot 
fact, on the four days immediately following these public holidays — 
the various police magistrates (Jjsjxjse of interminable lists of more or 
less serious offences arising ouj. of the efforts of the State and Sis 
John Lubbock to procure rest and recreation for the people. A 
glance at the newspapers for the w^eek ^following Bank holiday 
invariably discloses th^ fact that editors, knowing this, have on each 
occasion made preparations for tabulating or arranging the cases, 
and deducing from them conclusions favourable or unfavourable as 
to the progress of civilisatign. • Most of the cases are those of 
‘ drunk and disorderly,’ or * drunk and incapable,’ but among ^hem 
are generally»ne or tw’^o of a more serious nature, and the 26th of 
last December was •responsible for at least one murder. This, of 
course, is pnly to be expected. Drink and crimes ot violence usually 
go together, and since on Bank holiday from a fourth to an eighth 
of the aduit poorer classes of England are drunk before the end of 
the day, it is not astonishing that the following morning should 
display a goodly number of broken heads and beaten wives. There 
are other misfortunes g^ttepdant on the prevalence of drunkenness on 
these holidays, but, as they are not* of a nature to receive the 
attention of the police courts, they need not be referred to here. 

How is it that when ouj- modern system of Bank holidays is 
known to have these unfortunate results nobody* troubles to ask 
whether that system had not better be modified, or even done away 
with altogether? Bank holidays as at present by law established 
form year after year the excuse for extravagance, drunkenness, and 
crime ; and, unless some very great compensating advantage can be 
pointed out in the institution, it is diffioult to see how their continued 
existence can be defended. Borne had its yeariy Saturnalia, and 
modem civilisation patronisihgly expresses its*astoniBhmeBt at so 
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immoral an institution. Bat oven Borne never had four Saturnalia a 
year. At Rome the plea of religious observance was allowed to excuse 
the annual outbreak of license ; but religious persons in England will 
hardly defend the orgies of Whit Monday as a celebration of the Day 
of Pentecost, vrhatever they may think of the excesses in which 
the Englishman indulges in honour of Christmas; while even if 
religion be admitted as an excuse for drunkenness and disorder at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun, it can scarcely be made responsible 
for the misdemeanours of the first Monday in August. 

But I am not‘here much concerned with attacking Bank holidays 
on high moral grounds. There are probably many other people who 
are ready to do that. My own objection to the institution is based! 
on other reasons. ' In fact, I don’t think it amuses people. ' It is 
true, perhaps, that the rough, the larrikin, and the ’Arry find a 
Bank holiday crowd, with its carelessness, its praiseworthy good 
temper under provocation, and its readiness to ‘ treat ’ anybody and 
everybody quite to their mind. But Sir John Lubbock did not aim 
primarily at gratifying merely the rifFraflf of our streets when he 
first set the Bank holiday movem^cnt going. He intended it, 
6ne must suppose, to ensure to the overworked shopman and clerk 
at least four days of rest and recreation in the year without loss of 
pay. They were honest, quiet, law-abiding citizens, and he wanted 
to give them pleasure. 

But has he« given them pleasure ? Has he given an opportunity 
for rest and recreation to these c^uiet and honest citizens? Most 
certainly not. The respectable shopman or clerk looks in vain for 
these things on an English Bank holiday. If he goes into the country 
— to Margate or Southend or the like, which make up fiis conception 
of ‘ the country J — he find# a seething mob of noisy and partially 
intoxicated men and women there before him. Ilie train v/hich con- 
veys him is crowded beyond the limits of either health Q?r comfort. He 
finds dust ever 3 rwhere, crowds everywhere, noise everywhtere. The 
* recreation ’ which he has gone out to seek ui^ually takes the form 
of some entertainment crammed to suffocation. The ‘ rest ’ he never 
gets at all. He is hol^ he is ^usty, h& is hustled and crushed, he has 
his toes trodden on and his pockets picked, and if heat and dust and 
crowd do not lead him to drink a good deal moxe than is good for 
him he must be possessed of more thauf ordinary strength of will. 

That, be it remembered, is Bank holiday at its best. The day is 
warm and fine, and the man has gone into what he imagines to be 
‘ the country,’ be it Southend-on-Sea or merely the rural delights of 
Wembley Park. At its worst it is so dreadful that the thought of 
it might make one weep. The man who keeps his holiday in London 
loafs dismally through dead And empty streets between long lines of 
shuttered shops if it is fine. If it.i^ wet he makes frankly for the 
public-house directly he gets up, and stays there drinking gin and 
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water and quarrelling with his neighbours till closing time. In fact, 
he drowns the horrors of the day in liquor, and people pretend 
to be astonished. Throiighout the foregoing description I have used 
the masculine pronoun, but the feminine would have done equally 
well. The women are generally at least as drunk .as the men on 
{$t. Lubbock’s festal days. And considering that a good half of our 
Bank holidays, as at present fixed, are either cold or wet or both, it 
is not astonishing that a people bidden to be merry on them should 
promptly betake itself to the gin palace. St. Lubbock, in fact, is 
the Nero of modem tilnes, and is the cause of far* more misery and 
degradation than that unfortunate emperor. • 

It will, no doubt, be urged that the above objections are superfine. 
Whilb admitting regretfully the prevalence of dminkenness on Bank 
holidays most people will deny that Bank holiday fails to amuse 
people, and dismiss such an assertion contemptuously as a paradox. 
A century ago when the world did not agree with a theory they 
<;alled it a lie. Nowadays they call it a paradox and mean the 
•same thing. Most i)eople, in fiict, will declare that Bank holiday 
keepers do not mind crowds €ind dust and dirt ; that they rather 
enjoy an atmosphere of oaths«and intoxication ; that a scandalous^ 
overcrowded railway compartment in August does not displease 
them, and that they actually like the jostling andjbhe noise, having 
no real taste for quiet# 

This belief that the poorer classes enjoy Bank holiday is one of 
the agreeable delusions of the well-to-do, who are always telling one 
another that * poor people do •not mind being uncomfortable.’ This 
reminds one of the nursemaid who dries the tears of her charges at 
the fishmonger’s by assuring them that lobsters ‘ do not mind ’ being 
boiled alive. If this is true of lobsters ft is very satisfactory, but the 
kindred TOjierstition about the poor is quite unfounded. It is, of 
■course, true that the poor ^ are, as a rule, less sensitive to physical 
•discomfo/t than the rich. Habit, after all, goes for much, and coarse 
food, unclean surrofindings, heat, dust must affect them less than 
they affect their more fastidious betters. But to argue from this 
that the poor ‘ do not mkid ’ discomfort is ridiculous. As far as their 
-duller faculties allow them they mind it very much. If you give 
the shopman or ±he clerk his choice between a railway compartment 
with six people in it and one with sixteen„he will choose the first 
just as surely as the most fastidious barrister of Ihe Inner Temple. 
If you give him his choice of a wet holiday or a fine, he will choose 
a fine one as emphatically as any belted peer. Poor people are not 
so entirely blunted in Iheir perceptions by daily hardship as to be 
unable to distinguish between what is comfortable and what is not. 
Their standard is different, but the diMinction is by no means oblite- 
(rated. To suppose that it is so is merely one of the pleasant fancies 
of the comfortable classes. The better class d! poor people realise 
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clearly enough the discomforts of Bank holiday, and are by no means 
ko delighted with the institution as unobservant people might imagine. 
I remember once asking a worthy little shopman one Easter Tuesday 
how he had enjoyed his holiday. His reply was unconsciously pathe- 
tic — ‘ I didn’t go nowhere. My aunt died’ lately, and that give me 
an excuse, so I stayed in the back parlour with a book.’ The phrasing 
was so curious that^I noted it down at the time, and it throws, a lurid 
light on the way the respectable lower class look on Bank holiday. 
One wonders how many other men had looked in vain that Easter 
Monday for an ‘ excuse’ to stay out of the <fi:owd and the dust in 
the* back parlour with a book. I suspect not a few of them would 
have gladly sacrificed an aunt for the purposed For without that 
aunt it would be impossible for any man to stay at home on Easter 
Monday. It would be ‘ bad form,’ or whatever the shopman calls it. 
You might as well ask the lady in the suburbs not to go to the seaside 
in August (an institution which has many of the disadvantages ef 
Bank holiday itself), or the lady in ‘ Society ’ to stay in town after 
the season, as expect the poor man to stay at home without a valid 
excuse on Easter Monday. Custom is ©stronger than law, and it would 
be as much as his social position was worth not to do as his neigh- 
bours were doing. His wife would never allow it for a moment, and 
if she did aU his . neighbours’ wives would make her life a burden with 
their sneers. Such is the t 3 rranny of Bank holiday. 

Again, in the last week of December last I asked another respect- 
able tradesman how he had enjoyed the previous Boxing day. He 
replied with tempered enthusiasm, and added disgustedly, ‘ I went 
out for a walk in the evening, but one man in every fom was drunk.^ 
My readers may protest that these two men must have been 
exceptional, and that the average holiday-maker would have returned 
very different answers. But this is by no means the cafee. They 
were ordinary people of the lower class, ^ not conspicuous either in 
intelligence or anything else above their fellows. But evdh if they 
were it does not affect the argument against Bafik holidays. For if 
the State is to ordain compulsory publit; holidays at all it may just as 
well make them to suit ,the respectable poor «.8 the disreputable rowdy, 
and I maintain that the present arrangement pleases nobody save 
the riffraff of our streets, the vicious, the extravagant, or the 
drunken. . • 

That Bank holidays are an immense source of thriftlessness and 
extravagance can be shown at once, and is known already to any one 
who takes an interest in the question. The common boast of the 
Bank holiday crowd returning from its Hampstead or its Margate 
sands is, ‘ I went out this morning with two poilnd ten in my pocket ’ 
(or whatever sum you will) ‘ arfd now I haven’t a penny.’ This is con^ 
sidered a matter for congratulation, and, indeed it is held to be a slur 
on good-fellowship and conviviality if the holiday-keeper returns home 
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with sixpence to bless himself. The distingnished thing to do is to 
save money during the preceding three months, and then * blue ’ it all 
on Easter Monday, and imhappily that hind of * distinction ’ isalmost 
invariably attained. If a man or woman is not entirely penniless 
before the end of the day, the peccant shilling or half-crown remain- 
ing is indignantly devoted by the owner to drinks all round, in prder 
to wipe out the stigma. - • 

It is diflBcult to believe that so detestably silly a custom can, in 
their sober moments, be regarded with favour by the great mass of 
the lower classes. There must surely be a certain number of thrifty 
housewives and sensible husbands who, when they recall the expensive 
discomfort of their day in a railway carriage or a public-house, curse 
the institution which gives an opportunity for suqji stupid and point- 
less extravagance. Of coprse it may be urged that they need not 
comply with so ridiculous a custom, and the Pharisee may argue that 
people w’^ho are foolish enough to do so deserve to suffer for their 
folly. But this is an untenable position ; for even if one were dis- 
posed to allow that the uneducated and the thriftless must go to the 
devil their owu way, that would not justify the state in continuing 
to maintain an institution whigh, among other vices, encouraged such 
a vicious absurdity. 

I think I have succeeded in showirfg, if demonstration was 
needed, that Bank holiday is the pertedical excuse for drunkenness 
and extravagance. I* have also shown that by soine of the poorer 
classes at least it is not eA'en regarded as enjoyable. But in order 
to strengthen the latter position* it seems worth while to j)rove that 
a priori, and quite without the evidence of experience, one jvould 
have expectetl Bank holiday to be unpopular with all the respectable 
poor. It is a favourite delusion of the upper and u^per middle classes 
that exclusiveness is the peculiar privilege of themselves. Believing 
as they do that /ashion and convention exist among them alone, 
instead of being equally despotic in their different forms in the 
factory and the shop, they imagine that the poor have no social 
distinctions. The steady clerk and the raffish ’Arry, the burglar 
and the artisan, are to tjiem.all members of one great body styled 
‘ the lower classes,’ in which no grades or degrees exist. The 
incredible foolishness of such an idea would not be w^orth insisting 
on if it were not necessary ^pr the true understanding of the Bank 
holiday question. The truth is, the distinction between the respect- 
able and orderly poor and the drunken, cursing rabble of our Bank 
holidays is at least as great as the distinction between ‘ Society ’ and the 
suburbs. There is a large class of quiet, well-behaved clerks, artisans, 
and so on, who dislike the noisy, liquorish mobs of Easter Monday 
quite as cordially as even we can. § But this fact seems never to 
have occurred to our legislators when the great idea of ‘ rest and 
recreation for the people * ^brought forth Barfk holidays. It w^s 
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imagined that all ‘ the people ’ were alike, and would be delighted 
to all turn out together and enjoy themselves. The result of such 
a theory might have been foreseen. ‘ The people,’ being anything 
but the homogeneous mass pictured by our legislators, are divided 
into at least t^o camps, and one, the thriftless, intoxicated mob, 
utterly destroys the pleasure of the other, which may be called the 
‘ poor but decent.’ " And so four times a year the orderly and quiet- 
lo\'ing portion of Englishmen are given over by law, tied and bound, 
to the tender mercies of the ’Arry and the larrikin, and are supposed to 
be grateful to thet paternal Government which has exerted itself so 
pow.erfully on their behalf. 

That Bank holiday as at present constituted could never have 
been an enjpyable /unction, even if everybody took the pledge and 
cultivated good maimers to-morrow, must h© obvious to any rational 
being. England is too full to make it possible for anything to be 
done by everybody at the same time with comfort. We cannot even 
all go to and from our offices in the City at the same hour withottt 
converting the Underground Railway into a pandemonium. ‘ Society ' 
cannot all migrate simultaneously to its shooting in Scotland without 
making the luxurious northern railways a penance to travel on, 
while the suburbs cannot migrate en masse to the sea-side in August 
without raising tjie prices of lodgings and cramming the trains to 
suffocation. It is impossible' for mankind to do things in droves 
without suffering for it. If everybody did things at different times 
we should all get twice the value out of life, and London would not 
be a wilderness at one time of the year and overcrowded at another. 
But this, unhappily, is impossible, Man is a gregarious animal, and 
as the school holidays must take place in August the pafents’ holiday 
must take place in August teo. 

But though the August holidays suffer inevitably under this 
inconvenience it may be open to question whether Bank holidays need 
suffer from it also. Is it absolutely necessary that everybody’s Bank 
holiday should fall on the same day ? That is tire real problem. As 
at present arranged, wdth the crowd an bustle and dust that must 
inevitably accompany it, it could never be a spuree of pleasure to quiet, 
orderly people, even if the whole of the English people became total 
abstainers. The impossibility is a physical one. Put would it be 
possible to alter the present arrangemeni and spread the four public 
holidays over other days in the year ? This seems the only conceivable 
solution of the difficulty, and this solution, unhappily, seems liardly 
practicable. 

I have not space here to discuss this matter at length, but one or 
two forms, which the proposed alteration might* take, may be briefly 
considered. We might divide? up our poorer classes by trades,' and 
assign different days to each trade for its holiday. Thus there would 
be a Tinkers’ Bank holiday, a Tailors’ Bank holiday, and so on. But 
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there are probably practical difficulties in the way of such an arrange- 
ment, and it would certainly produce a rather complicated calendar 
even if the world in general were willing to put up with the inconve- 
nience of such a plan. On the other hand the state might abolish the 
present fixed Bank holidays, Q.nd, instead of ordainipg others in their 
place, might content itself with enacting that every employ^ could 
claim from his employer four separate days of Holiday not less than 
two months apart during the year, to be enjoyed by him without loss 
of pay. But this would probably be found e3ftremely inconvenient 
by many employers.* If, however, either of these schemes or any 
similar scheme were feasible, it would, by doing away with tl\p un- 
manageable crowds to which we are now accustomed on those days, 
make them far more enjoyable to the respectable poor. , 

If, on the other hand — and it may w^ell be so — no scheme can be 
devised which will meet the situation, then let Parliament frankly 
admit its blunder and abolish Bank holidays altogether. The present 
system pleases no one whom it was intended to please, and is a source 
of vice and extravagance. To excuse that vice and extravagance on 
the ground that ‘Bank holiday comes but four times a year* is 
ridiculous. The institution# has been tried. It has signally and 
disastrously failed. If we cannot amend it we had better abolish it 
altogether. * ^ 


St. John E. C. Hankin. 
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Many people are under the impression that artificial ice is not ice at 
all, also that^ the wgter of which it is made is charged with •un- 
wholesome chemicals. Without betraying secrets by mentioning the 
various processes of freezing in use at the different rinks, I may state 
that the ice, which is generally a few inches in thickness, is made of 
pure water taken from the mains of the waterworks company. It rests’ 
upon a perfectly level foundation. Carefully prepared and insulated 
jxpon this floor are some four or five miles of pipes, through which a 
non-congealing liquid is caused to circailate. This non-congealing 
liquid is cooled down to a very low temperature, and the floor and 
pipes are covered with wat^ir (from the mains), which is cooled down 
until it eventually freezes into ^blid ice. • 

Between each session, after the ice has been cut up by skaters, the 
surface is scraped by a heavily weighted scraper drawn by men, or, as 
at Princes Skating Club, by a pony 'shod with leather boots. It is 
then s\i{ppt and rewatered to make a smooth sur&ce. There are about 
six miles of pipes under the ice at the above-named club. *The cooling 
agent with which they are filled may be one of the various volatile 
liquids ; but ammonia or carbonic acid is the agent chiefly used now. 

In London all the machinery is securely isolated from the rinks, 
and not erected behind a large sheet of transparent glass, as in Paris. 

One of the many advantages we gain from having ice-rinks in 
our midst is that skaters from all parts* of the world are brought 
together, and we have an opportunity, of fudging the merits of 
American, Swedish, French, and* German skaters. 

The difference of style between the best Englisji skaters and 
those of other nations consists in the absence of all unnecessary 
movement with the former, and the exaggerated and theatrical 
attitudes of the latter. The members of the English skating clubs 
allow no movement of arm or leg which can be avoided. The closer 
the arms are kept to the side and the nearef the legs are to each 
other, the more finished the skater ; and in the English clubs at St. 
Moritz and other Swiss resorts* this rigidity of body and limb is 
compulsory. But the stiffness and want of grace so ofren noticeable 
on members of the English skating clubs are entirely absent from 
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those who have passed their tests in theEngadine, bo highly finished 
is their skating. The French and Swedish skaters who visit our 
London rinks wave thQ arms and kick the legs about incessantly in 
a mafiner which can be best described as theatrical. In fiict there is 
precisely the same difference, between English and foreign skating 
as there is between dancing in a ball-room and dancing in a ballet. 
The foreign skaters are perfectly aware of the valhe of this florid style, 
and, even if they could skate quietly, they would prefer to attract the 
multitude by flourishing about their arms and legs ; for by so doing 
they give more effecf to the simpler figures, and are able to overcome 
real difficulties with greater ease. 

The best English skaters get no credit from non-skating onlookers, 
an(f pass almost unnoticed, because every tuiai is done witK the 
utmost precision, without a jerk, without a jump, and with scarcely 
any movement of the arms and hands ; the head and body being 
perfectly upright, and possibly somewhat stiff in position. No one 
but a fairly experienced skater can judge of the great difficulty of 
executing all the most complicated turns in an erect attitude without 
using the arms for a balancing pole. 

I will take the Mohawk as an example of the English and 
foreign modes of skating the same figure. The Mohawk consists 
of a curve on the outside edge forward* of one ,foot, and another, 
almost continuing the same line, orf the outside edge backward of 
the other. Skated in English fashion, the toe o^ the unemployed 
foot is dropped just behind the heel of the first foot, in what is called 
the fifth position in dancing ;* the body should be erect, and the 
knees straight. Skated in foreign fashion, the knees ^e bent 
throughout the figure. The unemployed foot is waved in frovt of 
the employed foj»f, and a little theatrical kick is^given with the toe 
in the air before it is put down on the ice to make the outside 

backward stroke*behind the other. This is both the easiest and the 

• » 

most showy manner of skating the Mohawk, and many people might 
learn to skate it thus who could never hope to achieve it in the 
English fashion, especially uf they only began figure-skating late in 
life, as it is a physical impossibility to some people to get their feet 
one behind the other, toe to heel, when the knees are straight and 
parallel to one.another. 

The best of the professors whom I hav§ seen at the various rinks 
are exceedingly short, which must be an immense advantage to 
them, as they have not so far to fall as men of greater height. 
They are also able to kick and sprawl about over the ice in a Tntmntvr 
quite impossible for a Voman of 5 feet 7 inches or a man of 6 feet. 
All this flourishing of the arms and legs gives them great command 
over their skates, which saves tbem4:om many a fall, as well as from 
frequent collisions ; but 1 do not consider it in good taste on a crowded 
rink, as it takes up so much room ^ especiaHy when a professor is 
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skating with another person. One professor used to valse with the 
tmemployed leg stuck out at a right angle, and with it he would 
mow people down, right and left, as with a scythe. He reminded me of 
nothing so much as of the game of tops played in the old gambling-, 
rooms at Homb^irg. The art consist^ in spinning the top in such 
fashion that it collides against a set of upstanding ninepins, and, 
bounding from one to the other, either knocks them down or knocks 
them against each other so that they are all rolling about the board 
together, while the top continues to spin merrily, I fled off the ice 
when this professor had knocked down some* half-dozen or so of 
people one day, and was amused to see that a man who was leaning 
against the side of the rink just put out his foot to avoid being 
mowed down, and tsipped up the professor and his pupil, whcr fell 
headlong on to the ice. But they did not appear to mind, as they 
were soon up again, and continued their mad career until the music 
stopped. The professors take a pride in not letting their pupils fall ; 
but they forget that when two people skating together dash up 
against one person skating alone, the one person must necessarily 
get the worst of it. c 

o But too much praise cannot be bestowed on those instructors 
who have not been spoilt by expensive presents of money, furs, or 
jewellery, for the immense' pains they take with beginners, and the 
untiring patience with which Hhey drag round pupils who they 
oan never hope lyill do them credit. Hundreds of people have learnt 
to skate, after a fashion, who would never have ventured on the ice 
at all but for the perseverance of the instructors. Unfortunately for 
the mofe advanced skaters, there are few among them who can teach 
ordinary English figures in English form ; and were^it not for 
aniateur skaters, who have the power of impartiilg to others what 
knowledge they possess far more efficiently than the regular pro- 
fessors who are paid to give lessons, many people, would never get 
beyond the most elementary figures. 

The professors are adepts in the art of showing off their pupils, 
and take a pride in so doing. They can also make their pupils feel as 
if they were performing marvellous feats, of agility and grace, though, 
usually, they are incapable of cutting a single figure when left to 
themselves. Some of them also valse to perfection vith a pupil as 
amall as themselves with yrhom they have.practised regularly. There 
is nothing prettier to watch than the different valse steps executed with 
precision ; but when two English amateurs attempt them they give 
little pleasure to the onlookers, as they have no ahanion in their 
movements, and are not suflBciently graceful t6 make up for the want 
of it. But valsing is not everything, and I have-never seen a single 
example of any one who had ♦been taught solely by a professor, 
unaided by hints from an English skater, who could execute large 
figures alone, or ever get beyond a small 3 with a curly tail, and an 
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outside edge forwards. One of the best of the professors was extremely 
proud of the progress made by a pupil with whom he had been 
skating morning^ noon, and night for many months, and he asked 
me to watch her while skating with him one night. After praising 
her performance, I asked him what she could do alone. ^Nothing/ 
he answered. Decidedly professors are for the rich, I said to myself. 
This same man gave me some excellent lessons, ^hich I enjoyed £ur 
more than any skating I ever had before ; but what did he teach me 
to do alone ? Not one single thing ! I wanted to learn an inside 3, 
for instance — that is^a 3 from the inside edge forward to the outside 
back. I skated it over and over again with the help of his hand, 
but, as I had not the help of his brain, I could not manage it alone. 
Not? long ago I asked a member of the London ^Skating Club to tell 
me the ‘ tip * for this inside 3. ‘ Keep your right shoulder forward 

when on the right inside edge,’ he said, ‘ and, before the turn, look 
round over your left shoulder.’ I tried it at once without the help 
of a hand, and succeeded in cutting a timid little inside 3 without 
getting a fall. After I had practised these 3’s on each foot till they 
were a little more firm, another good amateur skater showed me how 
to do them to a centre. Th^ is somewhat diflScult, but it is done.by 
looking slowly round over the shoulder after the turn on the skate, 
instead of before it. • 

It is much better, when possible, to begin any new figure with 
the help of another* person’s hand, as you gradually get accustomed 
to keeping the head and shoulders in their proper position, and, 
when left to try by yourself, j^u are less likely to have a fall or to 
learn the figure in bad form, or to get into the pernicious habit of 
helping to'^teady yourself by touching the ice with the toe of the 
other foot. Tliis*habit of touching th^ ice with the toe of the skate, 
or scraping the* blade of one skate behind the other, is most repre- 
hensible, for, besides setting one’s teeth on edge, it is a trick which, 
when once acquired, is very difficult to dispense with. 

The rocking turn is one of the easiest figures to learn with the 
help of a hand, and one of the most difficult to skate alone. It is 
the turn from the outftjde :(jDrwards to the outside back. The ‘ float- 
ing rocker,’ skated with a partner in whom you have perfect confidence, 
is like flying.^ For the floating rocker your partner stands on (say) 
your left side, holding y 9 ur left hand in his, and your right hand 
behind your waist. Immediately after the rocking turn he holds 
out both your arms, quite stiffly, at full length, and you skim over 
the ice on the outside edge backwards till you feel as though you 
were flying through the air. The ordinary rocker, skated with the 
utmost precision and neatness in skating-club fashion, is very tame 
compared with the floating rocker taken with plenty of speed. 

Though so difficult for any but the most accomplished skater to 
execute alone, it is quite easy to skate the Mohawk in time to music 
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when fadng your partner hand in hand ; and immense speed ig 
attained when skating it in this manner. You start on the outside left 
forward, Mohawk with the right outside back, thAn cross the left 
(either in front or) behind the right on the outside back, and this 
brings you into position for a stroke foraard on the right foot. You 
now begin the figure again on the left outside forward. There are 
only four strokes, and while you are on the third stroke your partner 
is doing the Mohawk opposite you. One is not so liable to fall when 
skating the Mohawk in this way as one is when skating it side by 
side with another person, or with several people, though it always 
feds very dangerous on account of the ever-increasing speed. 

There is a delightful swing about the Q scud, skated face to face 
with a partner holdipg both hands, but it is of no help to teach 'one 
to skate large Q’s alone. The Q, skated with a partner who only 
holds one hand, is excellent practice, as you do not get any assistance 
from your partner either in the turn or in the change of edge ; but he 
is able to save you from a fall if you should lose your balance 
immediately after the turn. I found, when learning Q’s and rockers, 
that it is easier to lead — that is, to ski^te in front of your partner- 
then to let your partner lead. The saipe applies to Mohawks ; but 
the easiest way to skate the latter (as I mentioned before) is to make 
your partner face you and hold both hands. I much doubt, however, 
if Mohawks were taught in this manner, wheth^ it would ever lead 
to the pupil being able to skate them by himself. 

The National Skating Association has three tests, for which a 
bronze, silver, or gold medal respectively is given. The tests are 
skated before two judges, and it is an excellent gauge of the capabili- 
ties of a skater to go up for one of them. It also teaches him his 
limits and his faults. Many of •those who have acquired a certain fiashy 
style of skating, anS have the name for being dexterous performers, 
would have to unlearn all they already know, and^ begin again at 
the A, B, C before they could hope to pass the easiest or third- 
class test. This consists of a large 8 ; a right and left 3 — ^fifteen 
feet before and after the turn — (without# a curly tail), and the roll 
and cross-roll forwards and backwards fifteen ^et long, skated in cor- 
rect form according to the** English style. Simple as this test appears, 
there are yet hundreds of so-called good skaters who cannot pass it ; 
nor can they execute a single figure of it .correctly. To begin with, 
most people learn the cross-roll forward with knees bent, head poked 
forward, and the leg swung round in front as soon as it is lifted &om 
the ice. In skating for a test, the stroke has to be fifteen feet long, 
and the unemployed leg has to remain behind and close to the 
other until just before it is put down on the icej when it is crossed 
in front with the shoulder and head turned in the direction of the 
^ext stroke. The balance must be perfect when skating for a test, 
as nothing is allowed to be done hurriedly with a swing, nor is the 
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head allowed to be bent downwards, and all the turns must be clean. 
The great advantage of having learnt to skate one figure well is that 
it helps you to attack and overcome the difiScnlties of the next with 
less effort. * 

The following is the table of the second-class test. 

• • 

TEST 

(a) The following iigures skated on each foot : namely — 

1. Forward inside 3, the length of each curve beuig 40 feet at least. 

2. Forward outside 3 „ » - 00 

(h) The following figures skated to a centre on alternate feet without pause^ 
three times on each foot . namely — • 


1. Forward inside 3, the length of each curve being 15 feet at least. 


2. Forward outside 3 

3. Forward inside tvio turns 

4. Forward outside tw'o turns 

5. Forward inside three turns 

6. Forward outside three turns 


15 

10 

10 

10 

10 


(c) Back outside two turns on alternate feet on the cross-roll, three times on 
each foot, the length of each curve being 8 feet at least. 

(d) The following figures skatecl on each foot; namely — 

1. Forward inside Q, the length of each curve 

being ^ .^,0 feet at least 

2. Forward outside Q „ „ . ,30 „ 

3. Back inside Q • „ • „ 15 „ 

4. Back outside Q* „ „ 10 


(c) A set of combined figuro.s skated with another skater, who will be selected 
by the judge.s, introducing,theffollowing calls in such order and 'u ith such 
rei)etition8 as the judges may direct. 

1. Forward 3 entire. * 

2. Once back-gand ff)rward. ^ 

3. Once bad*— and forward 3. • 

4. X)iice back oft' meet — and forward 3 entire. 

5. Once back; meet — and back — and forward 3. 

• • 


There is no figure in the above test which could not be executed by 
any one who had perfected himself in the four turns on each foot. 
The two-footed and one-footed figures, rocking turns, counter-rockers, 
bracket turns, Mohawk^, Chbetaws, l#ops, cross-cuts, and grape-vines 
are all reserved for the first-class test, but any one having a certain 
amount of str^gth and activity, combined with perseverance and 
intelligence, might hope in’ time to receive a silver medal for passing 
the second-class test, supposing their ambition should lie in that 
direction. 

Of the four turns, fjie two forward turns — from outside forward to 
inside back, and from inside forward to outside back — are made upcm 
the toe ; and the two others — from ^utside back to inside forward, 
and from inside back to outside forward — are heel turns. The former 
of the heel turns, called turn D, qm be learnt without a fall if tak^n 
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at a very slow pace ; and the easiest way to learn it is from a ' once back/ 
a forward 3 and a drop on to the back outside edge of the other 
foot. First make your 3 on the left foot, and immediately after 
the turn place the right foot down behind the other and travel 
on the outside edge backward, placing the left foot behind, and 
touchiThg the other in what in dancing is called the third position. 
When the stroke is almost exhausted, turn the head and body roimd 
to the left, and, if the weight is on the heel and the toe slightly 
raised, the turn will be successfully accomplished. If you feel that 
the weight of your body is on the toe of the skate instead of on the 
heel, it is better not to try to make the turn, but to start again from 
the ‘*once back.* It will require some confidence, as well as a good 
deal of practice, before the skater can get up suflScient impetus to 
finish the stifoke on ^ the inside forward after he has made the turn ; 
but, if begun slowly and in the correct manner, it is not a figure 
which need cause a fall. This, unfortunately, cannot be said of the 
other heel turn, called the B turn, the pierre d'achoppement of all" 
skaters. Before attempting this turn I asked all the best skaters how 
they had fared when first trying it, and one and all shook their heads 
over it, and the countenances of one and all wore an expression of 
pain as they recalled the numberless falls they had met with while 
learning it. But they gave me some excellent hints, which have 
enabled me to get'a sort of idea* of the turn without, up to the present 
time, having had a fall. • 

In the first place, after starting on the ordinary forward out- 
side 3, you should exhaust the stroke on the back inside edge, and, 
when almost at a standstiU, throw the head, shoulders, and body right 
round, as though you were going on the outside forward, without 
turning your foot at all. If you do this over and over again, you 
will acquire the proper twist of the body without risking a frill. This 
can also be practised at home, without skates. When you ha\e tutored 
your head and body into the correct attitude, you *can raise the toe 
of your skate and turn slowly round upon the heel, remembering to 
make the turn on your foot after the tim of your body, and not at 
the same time. As in the D turn, it is of no use to attempt this heel 
turn if you feel that th® weight of your body comes on the toe of 
your skate. Begin the figure again from the outside 3, and wait 
till you feel the heel of the skate under you before 'attempting the 
turn. Of course, people who use a blade of a five-foot radius will not 
find this diflBculty in turning, as they can do so on the centre of the 
blade without raising the toe and heel ; but having made the turn, 
they will find it far more difficult to hold the edge (that is, to con- 
tinue the stroke) than if they were on a flatter-bladed skate. A little 
turn with no after stroke leads^to nothing, just as learning to valse 
before you can make a large 3 leads to nothing ; for if you have no 
one to valse with, you are stranded. 
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Skating requires either a natural aptitude for athletics or intelli- 
gence and perseverance; and a good skater must have all these 
qualities. Unfortunately, intelligence and perseverance do not always 
go together, and one sees4ihe same people working at the same figures 
season after season, in precisely the same attitude, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, because they have not the* intelligence to 
know that they are only confirming some bad habit, which prevents 
them from learning the figure, instead of setting themselves to work 
to seek out the cause of their inability to succeed in it. It is not 
enough to overcome a difficulty in skating ; you ought to understand 
why the difficulty is overcome, if the learning of onfe figure is to help 
you on towards the next. That is why figures skated with a swing 
are of no help to a beginner ; they do not require any balance, and 
can be executed wdth the head bowed down and thfi knees bent. They 
may be pretty and graceful, but they lead to nothing. 

To be able to make large 8’s and 3’s properly, to a centre, on 
each foot is the first stej) towards becoming a good skater. The 
balance must be correct and the command over the skate perfect in 
order to make each mark in the ice on the same line for every 3 if 
they are, say, fifteen feet lofig before the turn. The 3’s of all 
beginners have a tendency to burl inwards, and the novice usually 
continues to work at his curly-tailed 3’s tjjl the bad habit becomes 
so confirmed that it is almost impossiJ)le for him to break through 
it ; and many people have been so disheartened by their continued 
fidlures that they have given up skating altogether. I think the 
reason of this inability to finish g, 3 properly lies in the fact that 
more attention is paid to the ’attitude of the body at, and after, the 
turn than atjbhe commencement of the figure. If, at startilTg, the 
head, arms, and body are thrown forward, it stands to reason that, at 
the turn, they arc\cut of position, and either the other foot must be 
put down.to save a fall, or else the 3 ends in a futile and abortive 
little curlikew. There are several ways of remedying this curling 
inwards when on the inside back edge. One is to place the un- 
employed foot and leg tight against the other immediately after the 
first stroke is made, and to keep it thus till the figure is finished. If 
you are able to do this yuur balance micst be. correct, and by stiffen- 
ing the knee of the leg you are skating on, immediately after the 
turn, and keeping the opjxisite shoulder and arm well back, you 
cannot fail to accomplish a good 3. If your find, it too difficult at 
first to keep the two feet and legs close together, another and 
simpler method is to look at some object (or some person) level 
with^ur eyes over your right shoulder when starting on the right 
foot, then turn the foot out, making the stroke towards the object 
you are looking at without moving your eyes from it. As you make 
the turn your head and eyes will remain stationary, but your shoulders, 
body, and feet will have faced half round to th^ right, so that your 
VoL. XLI — Ko, 241 Jj jj 
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head and eyes will be looking over the left shoulder instead of over 
the right, as at starting. No one could fell to learn a correct 3 if he 
attended to this simple rule and kept the eyes in the same position 
from start to finish, but I have never told it to a single person with- 
out his invariably, at the start, looking down on the ice, in spite of 
all I said to the contrary ; and then,*of course, the head is thrown 
out of position. It is an excellent rule to remember that the body 
should be sid&ways, and not square, when skating forwards. If you are 
on the right outside edge, the right shoulder should be edgeways and 
in front ; if on the left, the left shoulder should be thrown forwards. 
If on the right outside or inside back, the right shoulder is forward, 
and' the left the same if skating on the left leg backwards. 

WTien skating large 3’s to a centre with another person, you s^jould 
fix your eyes on his in order to keep the head and shoulders in 
the correct position. It is excellent practice to make a large, almost 
st raight outside edge forward, and get some one to clap their hands 
or call out to you to turn at any moment when you least expect it. 
If you can do the turn at once, it shows that your attitude must be 
correct and the weight of your body oyer the right part of the skate ; 
if the weight of the body is too far back on the heel of the skate, you 
cannot suddenly make a turn on the toe. In skating hand-in-hand 
3’s and rockers with another person, I have often found that the pace 
at which we were travelling oft^er the ice threw my weight too far 
back on the skate, and, rather than scrape the turn or risk a fall, I 
jirefer to miss tte turn altogether, and start the figure over again. 
A had habit, such as that of scrapkig ^the turns, is very easily con- 
tracted, especially when you are dependent on another person to save 
you from a fall ; so I think ft best to give up doing a** turn at all 
rather than to get through it in a slovenly manner, with the chance 
of acquiring some’awkward trick by which it can be facilit|[ited. It 
is excellent jiractice to make straight 3\s on alternate feet. This 
is accomplished by fixin'g the eyes on some point’ exactly over one 
shoulder. The head is not moved at all ; and you make 3’s on the 
right and left feet mitil you reach the point at which you have been 
looking the whole time. I find it easier to keep the eyes fixed on 
the ice at some distance* off thsCn to keep them level with the head ; 
but then I make many concessions to weak ankles. 

Strong knees and strong, straight ankles are* of the utmost 
advantage to the skater. Unfortunately I have never possessed 
either, but skating is too delightful a pastime to be abandoned 
without a struggle, and I have invented a leather support to lajjp up 
over the boot, which takes all strain from the ankle without undue 
pressure on the point of the bone. For spraine.d knees an ordinary 
elastic knee-cap can be worn ; but it should not be tight, and a short 
slit, should be cut in it, just under the knee, to prevent the skin 
from being irritated. ‘ I utilise my knee-caps for pads, and have sewn 
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the front of them over with rings cut from an indiaxubber pipe. 
This not only saves the knees from serious injury, but prevents the 
jar and shock to the whole body caused by heavy fells on artificial 
ice, which does not give with the weight of the body. Skating 
strengthens weak ankles, but it injures sprained kne?s, unless they 
are supported, as there is a constant strain on them^ especially in the 
changes of edge on one foot. 

There is a particular fall belonging to each figure ; and sponges 
are not at all to be despised for pads, as they are light and elastic. 
Before commencing to l^am the B turn, I bought a Ijfrge sponge and 
cut it up into pads for the hips and shoulders, on to which I was told 
I should fall, but I sacrificed my appearance for notliing, as I have 
just had a terrible fall on my knee. In spite of beHhg much shaken 
and demoralised, I could net help being amused by an enthusiastic 
lady, practising for her first-class test, to whom I appealed for sym- 
pathy. ‘ Did you fall on your knee ? ’ she exclaimed. ‘ Then you were 
doing the turn correctly. Most people fall on their shoulders ; but 
if you fell on your knee, you did the turn right ! ' 

When skating on artificial ie^, men will wear tall hats, pot hats, 
or no hats at all. Shooting-coat^ and knickerbockers are rarely seen, 
and, in the evening, black coats and white ,ties are usually \rom. 
With women smart tocpies, smart blou??es, and bright under skirts 
look best. There is a gijeat variety in the cut of tlieir skirts. One 
will wear a dabby skirt over no petticoats, which, when Vkl sing, clings 
to her legs like a bathing-gown, leaving little to the imagination. 
Another will w'ear a very full sl^rt over no petticoats, which, when 
valsing, flies uj) o^ er her head and leaves nothing to the imaginafTon. 
Another will have a short, very full skirt, with a pretty lining and 
heaps of petticoats another, again, will wear her ordinary walking- 
skirt, pinnef^ up into innumerable little bunches round her hips. 
Si)angles and glass bugles look very bright and pretty by electric 
light, but they should be avoided by skaters, as, besides causing many 
falls when thej' are shed about the ice, tlioy spoil the blade of one’s 
skates when passing over them.* Women who are at all aw^kward in 
their movements should be«careful not to wear white gloves, or white 
lace ruffles at the end of long dark sleeves, as every gesture is accen- 
tuated by the spots .of white waving against the dark background of 
people. White boots, on the contrary, make ttie feet look smaller 
than black ones, as their outline is lost on the white of the surface ice. 

The prettiest figures to watch are thos^ skated by two, or more 
persons hand in hand, if they have practised sufficiently togetlier to 
keep always at exactly the same distance apart, I believe all the 
combined figures can be* skated in this fashion to a centre, and it is 
nmch easier for a moderately good skater to learn them in this manner 
than alone. Valsing and all tbe simplest figures, executed by two 
people are far more effective than the most complicated ones done by 
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one person ; but the most difficult, and at the same time the most 
ungraceful, are the continuous figures executed entirely on one 
leg, such as Maltese crosses and continuous Q’s joined by a cross-cut. 
Nothing could well be more ungraceful to watch than a man who has 
two legs cutting figures on one leg, while he kicks in the air with 
the other to get impetus ; yet there was once a genius called Donato 
who managed with one leg, a stump, and a red scarf to electrify the 
whole of London by the marvellous grace of his dancing. Who that 
saw it will ever forget the poetry of that man’s valse to the strains of 
the Soldatenlieder ? No one can tell exactly why one dancer is so 
mftch more graceful than another, nor why one skater charms the 
eye more than any other. 

A lady who uSed to be immensely admired for her skating was not 
only unable to do the most rudimentary figures alone, but was con- 
stantly hilling down. Yet one would single her out of the crowd the 
moment she went on to the ice, and every one followed her gracefy.1 
movements with real pleasure. Any one could pick out a pretty and 
graceful skater from a crowd of other women, but it requires a culti- 
vated eye to single out a really godd figure-skater from a crowd of 
other figure-skaters, just as it requtres a cultivated eye to know a 
really good picture in exhibition. The general and uncultivated 
public will prefer some meretricious painting of a commonplace scene 
in everyday life which appeals to their comnOionplace minds, and the 
onlookers at skating will usually bestow all their praise on some per- 
former whose every movement ^ graceless and vulgar; who, with 
extended arms, bent knee, and one* leg flourishing in the air, will 
execute some very ordinary figure with an immense amount of side on, 
which, if quietly and properly done, would be far more difficult, but 
in that case would excite no notice. The particular style of skating 
which is most offensive to me is that of the skater wh5 leans very 
much over, as far as* the hip, and then bends his body back, at an 
obtuse angle, till his head is over his skate, in order to keep his 
balance, 1 notice that people who skate in this fashion can only 
produce their effects on one leg, the other being practically useless. 

There are so many varieties of skates at the present time that it 
is quite impossible to come to any decided opinion as to which blade 
is the most suitable to all kinds of skating. I have asked the advice 
of many of the best skaters, and each' has recommended me to use a 
different kind of blade ; and one will tell me to use a right-angle and 
another an obtuse-angle blade. They all, however, agree in con- 
demning the Dowler blade (which I use and like), with one exception, 
and he told me that the second-class test could be skated on Dowlers. 
I see also that Douglas Adams, in his excellent little skating book, 
says of the Dowler blade : strongly recommend it to the beginner. 

... I find it easier to hold the edges with it than with any other. 

• ... In turning upon the heel and toe this blade does not cause any 
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inconvenience.’ On the other hand, a good skater told me that the 
worst fall he ever had was from trying the inside * twice back * on a 
Dowler, But le mieux est Ven/nenfii du Men, and so many beginners 
have been persuaded into* trying every diflFerent kind of skate, only to 
find that the fault of their want of progress lay in themselves and not in 
thdr skates, that I am determined I will not waste tirne and money on 
experiments till I have at least perfected the four simple turns on each 
foot. Each new pair of skates and each newly sharpened skate means 
a day wasted. For a sharp blade, even if it has been blunted in the 
«hop, will catch sideways in artificial ice the first day it is used, and 
•cause the most terrible and unexpected falls. The theory is that sharp 
blades are not necessary for artificial ice, and the professors r&ely 
have •their skates sharjjened, using them for perhaps two years without 
having them ground. But my experience is that you travel further 
over the ice with less effort if the skates are not too blunt ; and I fancy 
many people are' taken with the different skates they have been 
persuaded into buying simjjy because, after the first day or two, 
wdien the danger caused by the sharp edge has worn off, they find 
that the skates run smoother^ and faster, and this enables them to 
accomplish, w'ithout effort, figures wdiich they had been practising 
unsuccessfully for months previously. I woll recollect in the old 
days of Princes Club, wdien roller-skating W'as all the rage, and the 
Prince and Princess (vnd their children used to have tea out of doors 
under the iirnbrella-fents, how we used to coax the skate-men to 
give us new’ wheels to our skates, so that we could show off* on 
Saturday afternoons. For liarti, black icc and for new^ly frozen 
artificial ice the skates must be sharp. I found it imj)ossible to skate 
at Princes Skating Club, before the ice had been cut uj), wuth the 
skates I was using at Niagara, as they were not sufficiently sharp; 
the ice was so much harder at Princes that the sl^ate would not bite, 
but slipped aw ay, sideways, and one of the j)rofessors made the same 
remark to me not long ago. 

All the skating professors use high skates, with the blades very 
much curved. These facilitate valsing on tlie ice and make every 
kind of small turn easiej, asfliey can be executed on the centre of the 
blade, which obviates the necessity of raising the toe and heel for the 
backwrard and forward turns. But I do not think that a five-foot 
radius is good for a beginner, as he cannot hold the edge after making 
the turn ; and unless he learns his turns on a seven-foot radius, he 
will find great difficulty in executing a large figure correctly, 
especially if he leanis valsing before he can skate a large 3 and 8 
alone. • 

There is one golden rule ; the blades, skates, and boots should be 
as firm as though they were mads i» one piece ; the blades of skates 
also should be fastened exactly in the centre of the heel of the boot, 
but much on the inside of the toe. • 
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In conclusion, let me express my gratitude to those who have 
introduced artificial ice into the metropolis ; for on wet days during 
the past three winters, when any form of outdoor exercise was impos- 
sible, many a happy hour has been passed' in valsing to an excellent 
band, conquering some difficult turn, or trying a hand-in-hand scud 
with a partner 'as enthusiastic as oneself; and though there may be 
&lls, and very bad ones sometimes, we must remember that 

No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 

Into which no accident, no miehap, 

Gould possibly find its way.^ 

CakouniiI Ckeyke. 

* Lindsay Gordon. 
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Notwithstanding the assurances given by the Chinese Embassy at 
St. Petersburg that no such treaty has been executed, it is generally 
believed in this country, and on the Continent that the so-called 
Cassini Convention exists, and that the terms closely resemble the 
reputed Kusso-Chinese Secret Treaty, published by the North China 
Daily News on the 30th of October. In fact, the agreement of the 
8th of September between the Chinese Government and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank appears to indicate in its terms that the reputed 
treaty was a draft treaty forming the base of negotiations ; and it 
is natural to infer that some such treaty, in an amended form, 
was executed before Count Cassini left PeCing at Jhe close of that 
month. The history o£ the Eastern Chinese Railway Agreement may 
be briefly stated as follows : 

In 1886 the late Czar issued his famous edict : ^ Let a railway 
be built across Siberia in the s6ortest way possible.' 'I'lie shortest 
way to the j)ort of Vladivostock, after leaving Stretinsk, j)a.sst‘d 
through Chinese Manchuria, thus avoiding the great northern bend 
made by the Valley of the Amur. Russia marked the line in tliat 
direction *gn her maps, and determined in her usual dogged, plodding 
manner to have her way in the matter. In 1893, the year before 
the outbreak of the Chino-Japanese war, it was current in Shanghai 
that Russia had obtained the consent of China to construct the 
Siberian-Pacific Railway by the short cut across Chinese Manchuria. 
Any way the Chinese were ii>a flutter^ in the^fear of Russian aggres- 
sion, and determined to do what they could to strengthen themselves 
in that direction by ordering a survey to be made for the extension 
of the North China Railway from Shanhaikvyin, passing westwards of 
Moukden and onwards, via Kirin and Tsitsihar, towards the Russian 
frontier on the Amur. The publication of the agreement of the 8th 
of September sanctioning the construction of the Eastern Chinese 
Railway — i.e. of the section of the Siberian-Pacific Railway, 1,280 
miles in length, pdssing through Chinese Manchuria — shows that 
Russia has at length gained her way !n this important matter. That 
the sanction of this project is considered in Russia as the prelude of 
the annexation of Chinese IMaiichuria is indicated by the paragraph 
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which appeared in the Russian press on the return to Odessa, in 
November, of the Russian Special Mission which had been sent to 
inspect Manchuria. In referring to this paragraph, the correspondent 
of the Times stated that it may be taken as a wish which the 
Government will no doubt some day make un fail accompli. The 
paragraph ran as follows : 

The only subject of conversation in Manchuria at the present time is the rail- 
way which will be constructed through part of that country. The Chinese are 
not only delighted with the idea, from which they expect great benefits both in 
commerce and agriculture, but openly state that they would be more than delighted 
if all Manchuria became Hussian territory, and that the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants would in such a case cut o(F their pigtails, or, in other words, become Russian 
subjects. 

It is most unlikely that such a paragraph would liave been 
allowed to circulate in the Russian press until the net had been 
drawn round China by a treaty leaving her 2 :>factically at the mercy 
of Russia. In his statement, referred to last August by a corresj)on- 
dent of tlie Times^ Li Hung declared that ‘ he did not believe in the 
designs with which Russia is credited* and he had no fears whatever 
from her alleged ambition to swallo^\• up China.’ If such a treaty 
has been signed, he will ^find that, however much disappointed the 
Chinese Government was at the attitude of England in 1894, far 
greater cause for disapi)ointment lies in store fbr that Government as 
the outcome of. its imbecile dealings with Russia. It is useless to 
jmteh up the pen wdien the shee]) have gone. 

In order to understand the course 6f events in the Far East, and 
to forer*ast the future of that region, u e must take intc) account the 
physical condition of the Russian dominions lying to the north of 
the Chinese Ernj)ive ; and we must remember that for more than three 
centuries Russia has been encroaching u 2 )on the territories of her 
neighbours in Asia, and, that China offergi the least line of resistance 
to the further ex 2 )ansion of Russia. Even the astute Li Hung Chang, 
cannot pretend to forget Russia’s action in Northern Manchuria 
during the ten years previous to the cdssion by China of the Amur 
and Primovsk i)rovinces to li^ssia in*18G4), nor the occupation by 
Russia of the Chinese province of Kulja in 1870. 

Owing to the great height of the Thibetan plateau, the region to 
the north is cut off' from the moisture brought by the south-west 
monsoon, and has to depend for its rain and snow fall upon the 
north-east winds which blow from the Arctic Ocean. The latter 
winds expend their moisture on the mountains which separate or 
neighbour the Rjisso-Chinese frontier, and form the sources of the 
Siberian rivers. The great plain of Siberia extends northwards to 
the Polar Sea. Swept by biting Polar winds, and subject to great 
variation between its seasonal and day^ and night temperature, its 
climate is trying, and cultivation, where possible, is precarious. 
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Siberia is a land of bogs, and deserts, and frozen marsh lands. It is 
divided naturally into zones : the frozen marsh zone, where the dog 
and reindeer are the only domesticated animals (this zone extends 
southwards to about latitude 65®) ; the boggy, high-stemmed forest 
zone, the fringes of which are visited by hunters .and for forest 
purposes ; the culturable zone, which is partially forest-clad, and 
much intruded upon by steppes, deserts, bogs, and marshes ; and the 
steppe and desert zone, the home of nomad tribes occupied as herds- 
men and shepherds. Including the Kirghiz steppe region and the 
region bordering the Pacific, Siberia, according to* the last census, 
contains an area of 5,589,289 square miles, less than one-twqjfth 
being culturable, and a x)opulation of 6,539,531 souls, of whom 60 
l')er cent, are Kussians or of Russian descent. In the basin of the 
Amur, which divides Cliinese Manchuria on the north from the 
Russian possessions, about 11^ inches of rain fall during the three 
summer months. This excess of moisture is unfavourable to 
agriculture. Cereals sown upon clearings run to straw, yielding a 
poor grain which sometimes does not ripen completely. Along the 
Sea of Japan the Russian coast*province which borders Manchuria on 
the east is wrapped for the greater part of the year in impenetrable 
fogs, and the soil is so damp in the vegetation period that the immi- 
grants have been obliged to abandon their fields. Jf it w'^ere not for 
its furs, mines, fisherij^s, and forest produce, and its importance as a 
penal st^ttlement, Siberia w’ould hardly be worth having. 

Chinese Manchuria, which lies to the south of the Amur, is 
sheltered from the icy Polar* blasts by the mountains forming the 
watersheds of that river and of its affluent, the Ussuri. It extends 
southwards to the (iulf of Pecheli and includes the Liaotung 
peninsula, the field of the chief battled during tlje Chino- Japanese 
war. Ten years ago its population was estimated at between 
twenty-two and twenty-thjee millions, its ];iorthern province, Tsit- 
sihar, containing aliout two millions ; its central province, Kirin, 
probably eight millions; and its southern pro\dnce, Liaotung, be- 
tween twelve and thirteeh millions. Not only do all cereals 
thrive in the country^ but cotton* indigo, tobacco are growm 
by the j^easantry, whilst its orchards are said to produce the 
finest pears in 4he Chinese Empire. According to a correspondent 
of the Morning Post, ‘ the whole of the cattle and grain required 
for the consumption of the residents and workmen of the Russian 
mines, works, and industrial establishments in the region traversed 
by the Amur River for over 750 miles are all derived from the 
Manchu province, and are collected and despatched^ from the Manchu 
city Aigun.’ Well* might the celebrated Liu Ming Chuan, when 
Chinese Grovernor of Formosa, declare in a Memorial to the Emperor 
that the sanctioning of the Siberian-Pacific Railway ‘ showed that 
the mouths of the Russians were watering for the Manchurian 
provinces.’ 
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Japan, on its part, took the cutting of the first sod of the Sibenan 
Kailway at Yladivostock by the present Czar, when Czarewitch, aa a 
warning that she had no time to lose if Go/ea was to be saved from 
Bussia, and herself from an encroaching and powerful neighbour. 
She knew tha^ Corea was powerless, and that China was a rotten 
reed to lean upon and would never be able to save Corea from 
Bussia. She thertefore determined to take time by the forelock, by 
forcing China to cede its sovereignty over Corea to her before the 
Bussian railway was completed ; and it was with this end in view 
that she armed herself to the teeth and forced war upon China in 
1894. Japan knew well that she was dealing a blow at Bussia, 
and she was aware that Bussia would do its utmost to spoil her game 
in that region. But she did not expect that France and Germany, 
whose trade with Corea would suffer if that country passed under 
Bussian domination, would aid Bussia to attain her ends by driving 
Japan out of the Liaotung peninsula and thus injuring its position • 
in Corea. She must have been still more surprised when, on the 
10th of February 1896, nine months aftej: she had concluded her war 
with China and become practically sole suzerain of Corea, Bussia 
landed 200 marines with a field gun at Chemulpo, marched them to 
Seoul, and obtained possession of the king, who had secretly arranged 
to throw off the yoke of ‘Japan by placing himself under the protec- 
tion of the Bussian Legation.* A month later the Bussian Minister 
in Tokio officially informed the Japanese Foreign Minister that 
Bussia had no design of annexing or occupying the peninsula of 
Corea or any part of it, and that it could not view wdth indifference 
the atjjempt of any Power to secure a preponderating influence in the 
peninsula. Japan was thus checkmated, and lost all hope of gaining 
a foothold on the^ continentf of Asia, while Bussia was left free to 
formulate her future designs and quietly arrange for their t&ecution. 
With the king under Bussian protection, Corea may be considered as 
a de facto Bussian protectorate. * 

In considering the reputed Busso-Chinese Secret Treaty, said to 
have been signed or ratified about the SOth of September, it is well 
to turn to the article in the Times of ih» 4th of August, headed 
‘ Li Hung Chang.’ This article, from a correspondent in close 
touch with the Chinese Embassy, contains the following remarkable 
statement : . 

It is evident that Li Hung Chang would like to obtain a groat deal more from 
England than he has any hope of obtaining. If the British Government for itself 
and its successors could bind itself to give China a guarantee that no foreign state 
should injure her dignity or diminish her authority, and also the material support 
and assistance required to make China strong enough to coalesce with us for the 
maintenance of her independence an(} power, there is no doubt that even at this 
eleventh hour, when English diplomacy is discredited at Peking,' when nothing 
but doubt and uncertainty is associated with themame of England among Chinese 
statesmen, and when Chma is handicapped in all her outside dealings by the 
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fiatural gratitude she owes to Russia, this countiy could obtain an Ascendency 
over China which would before long drive all rivals from the field. But as these 
results could only be obtained by the individual action of England, without any 
co-operation from China in the early stages of the question, their realisation is 
merely a matter of future hope. 

Whether or not Lord Salisbury was sounded by Li Hung Chang 
about this very one-sided bargain the correspondent fails to state. 
Anyhow it is utterly improbable that any sane Government in this 
country would ever undertake such an obligation in order to obtain 
the chance of an ascendency over China which, as long as we hold to 
our Free Trade policy, would certainly not enable us* to drive all rivals 
from the field. We are likewise left in the dark as to what other 
nations, if any, China thought fit to ai)proach with a similar offer. 
If she approached Russia in the matter, and the reputed Russo-Chinese 
Secret Treaty is the outcofhe of her negotiations, the Mauchu Govern- 
ment of China must either be in a state of childish old age or 
seriously disappointed at the result of their negotiations. They 
would have outdone Esau by selling their birthright to Russia, not 
for a substantial meal of lentils, but for a bare promise to ‘ lend all 
necessary assistance in helping to protect from other nations Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, two ports outside China Proper, situated in 
Chinese Manchuria, the very province that»Russia is especially hun- 
gering after as a base for the further dlsmembermelit of China, and 
which the provisions ^f the treaty would have enabled Russia to 
annex at any time that may suit her convenience.* The pseudo- 
Chinese, really Russian, railways^ dotted with Russian batttilions and 
permeating Manchuria from east to west and from north to south, and 
connected wiili the Chinese capital by their junction with the^North 
China Railway at Shanhaikwan, Avould leave the Chinese ( i overnment 
entirely at the mercy of Russia, and the possession of the extensive 
harbour of Kiaochou would enable the latter Power to dominate the 
whole of the Chinese doinimons lying to the north of the basin of the 
Yangtse.* With the king of Corea a puj^pet in the hands of Russia, 
we may learn any day that his kingdom has been incorporated in the 
Russian dominions. The agreement granting concessions to the 
Russo-Chinese Bank — to the stalking-*horse of the Russian 
Government — must end, even if the reputed Secret Treaty has not 
been signed, in fuming Chinese Manchuria into a Russian province. 
When these two annexations have been colnpleted, Russia’s sparse 
population in Asia will liave been increased by about forty million 
new subjects. Lord Wolseley has recently informed us that 

the Chinese are, above most races, apparently designed to be a great military, 
naval, and conquering people. They possess all the important attributes that 
enable men to be easily and quickly converted into excellent soldiers and sailors. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, given a free hand, and allowed at first to 
draw upon England for officers lyid military instructors, he would guarantee to 
raise in a couple of years a great Chinese army which it Voiild be hard indeed to 
beat. There was certainly nothing in the East that could beat it. 


\ 
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With a Eussian army collected from the forty million hardy in- 
habitants of Manchuria and Corea, and the Chinese Government 
further weakened by loans and other meaUjP that Bussia knows well 
how to use, if other European nations had not taken action meanwhile 
to annex other parts of China, Euss^ would dominate the Far East 
even to a greater extent than she now dominates the Persian and 
Turkish dominioris. China would be under Eussia’s heel, and the 
incorporation of the whole of the Chinese dominions in the Eussian 
Empire would be but a matter of time. That France is not entirely 
blind to the course that in all probability Eassia will endeavour to 
pursue, and to the effect that it would have upon French interests, 
is shown by the criticism of the Figaro upon the Cassini Convention. 
It said : u 

If the treaty just published is genuine, then Rlissia has secured privileges cal- 
culated to have a disturbing influence on other nations besides England. Up to 
the present France’s position in the Far East has been almost preponderating^ 
and always exceptional, owing to the role assumed by her diplomatic representatives 
to protect Catholic missionaries of all nationalities. Such a treaty would gravely 
afiect this tdtuation, and France, instead of being a * protecting,’ would become a 
' protected ’ Power. 

• € 

The history of the Anglo-German Chinese 5 per cent, loan which 
was floated last year giv^s a clear indication of the wish of France to 
improve her position in Southern China, which she has long wished 
to incorporate jn her Indo-Chinese Empire. I’he Chinese Minister in 
London had promised the concession of a 5 per cent, loan of 
100,000,000 taels, or 10,000,000/!.,* to. the Anglo-German syndicate; 
this exactly balanced the previous 4 per cent. Chinese loan which had 
been guaranteed by Eussia. While the negotiations were proceeding 
for the loan in Peking, it was urged by the French Minister that, 
instead of being granted to the Anglo-German syndicate at 5 per cent., 
it should be given to a French one at 4 per cent, c; and, according to 
the Peking correspondent of the No^^h China Daily Neiva,^ 

the French Minister must have supposed he held the trump card in his hand 
when he laid down his flve conditions of nejgotiating the loan, the first three of 
which wewi that it must be guaranteed by the ](Jrench Government ; that the 
control of the Maritime Customs must be placed in French hands ; and that China 
must grant to France the right of railway construction in the three southern 
provinces. 

It was evident that French control of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs would lead to the resignation of the Inspector-General, Sir 
Eobert Harte, and the elimination of the British element ; and that if 
the terms had been accepted, France would have got a financial hold 
upon China equivalent to that gained by Eussia when guaranteeing 
the former loan. France would have likewise been able to push its 
railways through the three southern provinces of China, probably with 
similar concessions to those granted to Eussia under the agreement 
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for the Eastern Chinese Railway. Between Russia and France China 
would indeed have been ‘ between the devil and the deep sea ; * the 
toils of the fowlers would have been drawn around her, and there 
would have been but smSll chance of escape. Sir Robert Harte was 
consulted by the Chinese Grovemment, and must have pointed out 
China’s peril, for the offer of the Anglo-Grerman Syndicate was accepted^ 
very much to the disappointment of the French ^Minister. A salve 
was, however, accorded him by the Chinese Government, which 
consented to prolong the present railwaj’ in from the 

Franco-Chinese frontier, near Langsou, to Lungchau, the head of 
large junk navigation on the southern branch of the West River, in 
the Chinese province of Kwangsi. The concession for the construc- 
tion t)f this extension was, accordingly, given to the French Compagnie 
Fives-Lille. This concession is looked upon in Trance* as the first 
swallow of the summer, as an indication of the fruit that she expects 
to receive from Art. V. of the Franco-Chinese Convention of June 
1895. Under this article i)ermission was granted, subject to ‘ condi- 
tions to be settled hereafter,’ between the contracting Powers for the 
extension of the already existing French Indo-Chinese railways into 
China. Under the same article a tantalising prosjject was accorded 
by the agreement that ‘ China, for the working of its mines in tlie 
Provinces of Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Kwangjtung, may apply in the first 
place to French firms and engineers, the working of the minesr 
remaining, however,* subject to the rules decreed by the Imperial 
Government respecting national industry.’ This ’provision, in the 
‘ Explanatory Statement ’ of ^the French Minister of Foreign Affairt? 
when bringing in the Bill approving of the Convention, was construed 
as follows :• ^ 

In default of fivihg a preferential right, assurance of which the traditions 
of China, in matters of administration (all the stronger in <he case of the working 
of mines/ since they are rooted in ancient beliefs) did not permit, this provision 

confers on them a light of priority which we shall not allow to be disregarded. 

• 

As France intended to put pressure upon China for obtaining 
concessions for a F'rencli syndicate to construct the projected 
Hankow-Tongking Railway, and for mining the coal and iron 
necessary for the project, an influeiltial Commission was arranged;:for 
and sent out hy some of the most powerful and enterprising industrial 
associations in France to examine the country and its mining 
prospects. The railway, mining, and other concessions granted to- 
Russia in the Chinese province of Manchuria, under the recent agree- 
ment, will doubtless be used by the French Government as a lever 
to induce the Chinese Government to grant similar concessions in 
the three southeBn provinces to French syndicates, and, probably, to 
get the projected Hankow-Tongking Railway entirely financed and 
constructed by French companies. The French projects for the 
absorption of the southern provinces of China have been so often 
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propounded by French officials of late that China has become wary 
of their wiles, hence its action last year in connection with the 5 per 
cent. loan. 

The views in commercial circles in Germany, where the existence 
of the Cassini Convention is taken for granted, were recently given 
by the Berlin coirrespondent of the Daily Chronicle as follows : 

It is generally accepted here that KusBian influence will now directly extend 
as far south as the Yellow Ili7er, and that England has the best claims to the 
coast and Hinterland south of the Yangtse Kiang. If the German sphere of influ- 
ence could be so settled that Germany would commercially control the territory 
between the Yellow Eiver and the Yangtse Kiang, it would be taken as a satisfactory 
solutieu of a threatening problem, which must be faced sooner or later by the 
great commercial Powers of Europe. This is also Eugen Wolf’s notion, sketched 
in an interesting letter from Tientsin in the Tageblatt, Under this arrangement 
the Yellow lliver would be the boundary between the Russian and German 
spheres of influence, and the Yangtse Kiang would divide those of Germany and 
England. While France gladly consents to the extension of Russian power 
towards the Yellow River, it is more than probable she would object to the 
parcelling out of the coast and Hinterland of China Proper for commercial pur- 
poses between Germany and England. Accordingly, it is proposed to allow France 
to occupy the entire province of Yunnan as fai^ as the north-eastern boundary of 
Burma and the head waters of the Brahmaputra. 

Eleven of the eighteen provinces of China Proper, as well as 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, and Thibet, would thus 
pass to our Protectionist rivals and be practically* closed to our trade, 
and our possessions in Burma would be entirely severed by a wedge 
of French territory from the restricted sphere of influence, which 
Germany thinks we should be contented with, to the soutli of the 
Yangtse.*^^ Our policy of Free Trade would permit Russia, <xennany, 
France, and the rest of the world to have free access to our restricted 
sphere of influence ;• while Germany, Russia, and France would have 
gained the advantage over England and other nations of having their 
respective fractions of the*great Chinese nmrket as close pre^gerves 
for their mercantile and manufacturing classes. Such a project may 
appear practicable to German armchair proj(pctors,and even to German 
diplomatists, who would fain set France and England at each other’s 
throats and replace the Franco-Russian alliance by one between 
Germany and Russia; but even if China’s other pseudo-friends, 
whom Germany joined in turning Japan out of South-Eastern 
Manchuria, were agr^eablef to such a diAision of the sick man’s 
heritage, other Powers besides the United Kingdom would have to be 
taken into account. We are not the only nation interested in 
foiling their designs on China. It is very certain that America, 
which took a leading part in forcing Corea open to* trade, as well as 
Japan, Italy, Austro-Hungary,and q^her countries doing a considerable 
and increasing trade with the Chinese Empire, would have a word to 
say to such a bargain before a partition of China took place which 
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would practically extinguish their commerce with the whole of the 
Chinese dominipns not under the safe-guardance of Great Britain, 

Markets like China, which contains about one-fourth of the 
population of the world, are not as plentiful as blackberries, and it is 
imperative — at least for us, who open our markets freely to all — ^to 
take to heart the advice given hy the Chancellor of 4he Exchequer 
the other day at Bristol. He said : ^ 

If we could not find markets— as it was more and more difficult for us to do— 
in civilised countries, we must find markets elsewhere. 'We did find markets 
elsewhere, hut we did it hy extending our influence and connection with every 
quarter of the globe, by penetrating through trading portjf, through colonies, 
through chartered compaiiitis if they liked, into regions which other civiUsed 
countries had not touched, and by extending our commerce and our influence 
througlfout the globe. It was necessary for us to continue t^iat policy, and there- 
fore neccseary to incur increased expenditure, not merely on the navy, but in 
other matters as well. 

The most promising market for the extension of British trade has 
for long been held by our commercial and mercantile community to 
be China. In agricultural wealth, area for area, it far surpasses Japan, 
and in mineral wealth it is undoubtedly the richest country in the 
world. Its agriculture and ^lorticulture are the admiration of 
travellers ; its fishermen and seafaring population are vigorous, wiry, 
and intrepid ; its peasantry and craftsmen are hardyf intelligent, and 
industrious ; and its trading classes, unlike the Japanese, are famed 
for their integrity. 'WT:ien to these advantages we add an extensive 
sea-coast, wdth fine harbours, and^one of the largest and best systems 
of navigable rivers in the world, *it is evident that China requires 
notliing butiyoderii appliances, including railways, and an hon^^tand 
intelligent go\ cniment and administration to make it the richest and 
most powerful empire in tlie world. It is owing to the lack of such 
a governinent aijd administration that, for its size and natural wealth, 
it is the weakest, find, as fai; as the revenue that enters its exchequer 
goes, the'poorest empire iU existence, and lies nearly helpless at the 
mercy of the strong and the bold. China is, in fact, in the same 
condition as Japan was up to* 1868, when the Mikado shook off the 
paralysing etiquette cortfined him to his palace, broke up the 
feudal system, and became de facto as well as de jure sovereign of 
his country. 

How far the Emperor of China’s eyes w^ere opened to the need of 
reform by the lesson taught him by Japan can be judged by the 
proclamation he issued on the 8tii of May, 1895, the day that the 
Treaty of Peace was rati^ed between the two countries. In the course 
of the Proclamation he declared that 

since the outbreak of the war last year effort has been spared to recruit 
men and provide supplies. But our forces, consisting of incompletely drilled men, 
under the command of iiiexperieflced leaders and hurriedly assembled, differed 
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nothing from a mere rabble, and in no engagement with the enemy, either on land 
or Bea, gained a single victory. . . . Now that the treaty has been ratified, the 
reasons for the adoption of such a course should be made known to the whole 
empire, and it is to be hoped hereafter every one will labour with one accord to 
remove the accumulated irregularities, and, especially in regard to the two main 
items of training an army and reorganising the finances, devote the most careful 
attention to refopi. Let there be no ren^issness, no putting forth of shams, no 
neglect of plans for future development, no rigid adherence to precedent, but sin- 
cerity in all things, ^^hat we may gather strength. We expect much from our 
ministers in the capital and in the provinces. 

As long as the Emperor of China remains swaddled in etiquette in 
his palace at Peking he may expect much frdm his ministers, but he 
will get little. We know from the best authority, the special 
correspondent of the Times in the Far East, that ‘ from the Palace 
at Peking, through the provincial seats of government into the 
yamens of the smallest officials in remote country districts, from the 
heart of the empire through its arteries and veins into all its ex- 
tremities, there flows a constant stream of corruption.’ But it is in 
the collection of the taxation that the people are oppressed by 
the grossest fraudulent exactions, and in the accounting for the 
revenue collected that the exchequer^ is cheated of its revenue. I 
iave good reason to believe it is within the mark to say that not 
one-tenth of what is extorted from the people enters the imperial 
and provincial treasuries. Trade is stifled by the heavy taxation and 
exactions on goods in transil and after being parted with to the 
shopkeeper. In the case of foreign imports these are. impositions in 
direct infiraction of our treaty rights. No trade could flourish under 
such conditions. China, with ten iimes the population of Japan, has 
a foreign trade less than double that of tlie latter count7y ; and the 
trade of Japan is only in its infancy, and cannot expand as it ought 
to do until foreign commerce, which is at present restricted to a few 
ports, has free access to every part of its empire. Chin&’s foreign 
trade in 1895 totalled 52,498,000^., while that of* Japan aggregated 
27,150,735^. If China Proper were governed and taxed as British 
India is under our rule, China’s foreign trade would certainly be 
five, if not six, times what it is at present ; and, its area being more 
than half as lai ge again as British India, it? revenue would be about 

60.000. 000L instead of the comparatively jialtry sum of about 

82.000. 000 taels, or 13,333,333^., which is said to enter its imperial 
and provincial excheque^rs. Any one who knows China and India well, 
and has taken an interest in the condition of the people, must have 
come to the conclusion that the amount wrung out of the Chinese by 
the officials and tax-gatherers must be at least double, if not treble; of 
what is levied from our Indian subjects. Some idea of the peculation 
of the land revenue can be got from the following instance. In his 
report for 1887 our Consul at* Chinkiang, which closely neighbours 
the province of An Hwei, in referring to the rate of land tax in China^ 
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stated that the Chinese peasant farmer pays a rent averaging 288. an 
acre, and that 

Laud tax is paid ^on good* ground at rate of 10s. to 12s. a year ; on poorer 
land at 6s, a year. Hill lands reckon at the rate of acres to i acre— that is, 
iur the purpose of land taxation, 10 tvjcres count for one. ^ 

Now, the province of An Hwei contains an area of 34,547,200 
acres. It is described by Mr. E. H. Parker as ‘ one of the rich, level, 
rice provinces.’ We know that in China every acre — indeed, I might 
say every yard — in tliQ rich, level, rice j)rovinces cajjable of culture 
is hungrily sought after and cultivated. A few years ago our 
Consul at Ichang reported that even ledges, holding a few yards of 
soil, on the face of precipices were sought after and cultivated, the 
ascent and descent being made by ropes or ladder.* Yet the 
Governor of An Hwei, according to Mr. Parker, officially reported, 
in 1883, 5,000,000 acre.s, or little more than one-seventh of this rich, 
level, rice province as under cultivation, and the land tax in 1893 
was reported by the sjime Governor as 1, GOO, 000 taels gross, or 
1,300,000 taels net. Even supposing that the number of acres 
stated by the Governor was correct, the rate of the gross reveniie 
accounted for per acre would have been less than a third of a tael, 
and would have amounted in English money to about Is. But, 
according to the report of our Consul ai^ Chinkiang, previously quoted, 
the land tax actually Collected must have averaged 11 8. an acre in 
the rich, level, rice plains. The difference between the rate collected 
and the rate accounted for r§j»rfsents the peculation of the officials 
and taxgatherers, and is evidence to the truth of Mr. Parker’s state- 
ment that ^twice to ten times the legal amount is under*various 
pretexts wrung frotn the people.’ Wilien we consider that little 
more thaji one-seventh of this rich, level, rice j)rofince was returned 
by the Governor as under cultivation, the further amount of peculated 
revenue may be approximately arrived at. 

In referring to Li Hung, the special correspondent of the Times 
in the Far East remarked :--y 

That corruption on the hugest TOd most ynblushipg scale prevails amongst the 
friends and relatives who form his social entourage and political supporters, even 
his admirers do not deny ; and it is diflicult to believe that his own hands are 
clean when he is known ( o have amassed in the course of a long official career a 
colossal fortune reputed by many to be the largest ^osses^ed by any single indi- 
vidual in the whole world. 

In face of these gross peculations amongst the officials in China, the 
parasites who have b&n sucking the blood out of the country and 
hope still to flourish on it, Li Hung Chang had the assurance to 
declare that the increase of the customs tariff on foreign goods is 
tlie only way China has of quickly increasing her money revenue, 
‘ which is the more necessary because China requires it as a 

Vot. XLI — No. 241 M ]VI 
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guarantee for the large loans she now wishes to raise for the con- 
struction of railways and other internal improvements ; * and we 
were plainly told, by his mouthpiece, in the Times that 

The idea that the Chinese will give up likin or inland duties for a mere 
increase of the tariff to a level with that in force in Japan will not be entertained* 

Owing to the clause inserted in the Supplementary Chino-Japanese 
Convention of the 20th of August, the Chinese Imperial Maritime 
Customs Tariff cannot be doubled, as I-i Hung Chang wished it to be, 
for it is fixed as at present for the next ten years. China will now 
probably endeavour to work on the lines set forth by Sir Halliday 
Madkrtney in his interview with Baron von Bissing, at the time of 
the Chino-Japanese war, when he tried to frighten Ijord Eos<ebery 
into intervehing by declaring that 

"Whotever the issue of this war may be, England will have to pay the piper. 
That is to say, China will recompense herself for the cost of the war by imposing 
proportionate duties upon foreign goods ; and as the trade with China is to a groat 
extent in the hands of British merchants, Groat Britain will be the sufferer. 
China is of course precluded from raising dues in the Treaty Ports, hut she can 
heavily tax the goods when they reach the barrier stations in the interior. 

»■ 9 

For many years, as I have frequently pointed out in the Press and 
to our Chambers of Commerce, it has been the practice of the provin- 
cial authorities in Southern China to render the trading privileges 
W’e had secured with the interior of the country by our treaties with 
China of no effect. I had shown that, owing to transit-passes not 
being recognised in that region, /no^ less than 28^ per cent, ad 
valorem, in place of the treaty 2^ per cent., had been levied on 
British-Indian goods proceeding from Canton to the capital of the 
next province, a distance of 260 miles as the crow flies, and that the 
likin and barrier ‘taxation increased and increased as goods went 
further inland until their price was so enhanced that all hope of trade 
ceased entirely. My agitation for a time had some e^ect, for 
pressure was brought to bear upon the authorities, and for a single 
year goods covered by transit-pass were allowed free play. Then the 
provincial authorities determined to take stej)s to entirely stay trade 
under the passes by making up the loss of revenue due to their use 
by imposing a tax, known as tsoku-likin, on the purchaser of the 
goods entering the country under transit-passes at their destination, 
and this terminal' tax was fixed at a rate equal and frequently 
exceeding the gross amount of the duties which had been escaped by 
the use of the transit-pass. This practically annihilated our trade 
through vast regions in the interior of China, and our consuls were 
ceaseless in their representations to the Foreign, Office. This was a 
clear violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of our treaties. On 
the 20th of March last, at my instigation, Mr. Schwann, the member 
for North Manchester, asked certain questions in the House, one of 
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which was, ‘ whether the Government are taking steps to induce the 
Chinese Government to abolish the terminal tax lened in the 
Southern Provinces of China on goods proceeding inland under treaty 
transit-passes, which duty is levied by the provincial authorities as a 
handicap in order to render our transit-pass privileges nugatory/ 
In reply, Mr. Curzon stated that ‘ a case of the specific hardship 
mentioned is at the present time the subject of* representations to 
the Chinese Government, and Her Majesty’s Government are press- 
ing for the more strict observance of Article 3yB of the Treaty of 
1858.’ That the evil* has not been staunched, but is spreading 
throughout China, threatening ultimately to destroy our trade with 
that country, is evident from the article on ‘ Inland Taxation on 
Foreign Trade in China,’ dated Shanghai, the 26 tl 4 of October, in the 
Times of the 29th of December last. 

Having portrayed the present position of affairs in the Far East, 
and shown how China’s independence and our interests, which are 
closely bound up together, are at stake, it will be well to consider 
what we can do to serve our interests and safeguard China, the largest 
of our few remaining F ree Tra^e markets, from dismemberment and 
absorption by our rivals. It hjis been truly said that ‘ China hates 
all foreign Powers, but there are some whom she fears and others 
whom she despises.’ Conciliation is a mistftke, for it is taken by her 
for weakness. We have never got ailything out of her except by 
war or by ultimatums,* which, failing her compliance, .would have led 
to reprisals on our part. Li Hung’s prate about China’s owing 
gratitude to Russia for serving her ovm and not China’s ends de- 
ceived nobody. Knowing that we had, by friendly but firn^. repre- 
sentations aff Tokio, saved the central and southern ports of China 
from being molested by the Japanese fleet, it was ^not in very good 
taste for him to come to this country and express nothing but dis- 
appointment and .ingratitude to us for our action during the war. 
The insyjt offered to us tv^;o months after the war had closed, by the 
signature by China of the Franco-Chinese Convention of June 1885, 
in which she committed a flagrant breach of the Burmo-Chinese Con- 
vention of the previous ^ear by ceding portions of the Burmese Shan 
State of Kiang Hung to France, not only without our consent, but in 
face of our protests, proved that the ascendency we had held amongst 
the European Powers at Pekin for over fifty years, dating from our 
first war with China in 1842, had been lost, and that France and 
Russia, owing to the apprqaching completion of the Siberian Pacific 
Railway and to their joint action in driving Japan out of Manchuria, 
had won the position in* China’s estimation that we had lost. 

What Lord Salisbury’s action has been towards China since the 
breach of the Burmn-Chinese Convention has not yet been fully 
divulged. It is said that aij ultimatum was delivered at Pekin on 
the 17th of January, two days after the Anglo-French Convention 
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relating to Siam had been signed, demanding the opening of the 
West Canton Eiver to foreign trade, and the retrocession of the 
Burmese Shan territory which had been handed over to China under 
the Convention that China had so insolently broken. All we know 
of the upshot of the ultimatum is from Mr. Curzon’s answer in the 
House on the :20th of May following, in which he said that the 
Chinese Grovernment had assented to the opening of the West River, 
and negotiations were proceeding as to the ports of call, and ports 
open to trade whe^p consular officers may be established. 

The importance of the retrocession to us by China of the 
Burmese Shan territory, demanded by the ultimatum, is well known 
to Lord Salisbury, as for a considerable distance it gives path to the 
projected Burma-Siam-China Railway. The construction of this 
railway has* for many years been advocated by me and by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of this kingdom, and now promises fairly to be 
carried into execution. At the meeting of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire, on the 30th of June, last year, a resolution was 
unanimously passed : 

That connexion by railway of a seaport ifi Burmah with South-West China is 
greatly required in order to open out to the trade of the empire our new territories 
in the basin of the Mekong, and to enable manufacturers of the empire to compete 
with those of France in Northern Siam and in South-West China. 

On the same day a large and influential deputation from the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce was received by Lord Salisbury 
and Lord George Hamilton. The deputation urged upon the atten- 
tion of the Government the importance of recovering the Burmese 
Shan territory that had been ceded by the abrogated Convention to 
China ; failing that, the necessity of insisting on the right to carry 
the railway through that territory to Ssumao ; and for the obtaining 
of the consent of China to carry the railway through Ssumao into 
the provinces of China,. on similar terms as were granted by China to 
France by the Franco-Chinese Convention'of 1895. The deputation, 
moreover, expressed strongly the hope that the Government of India 
would come to an arrangement with ISiam whereby the survey and 
estimates for the sections of .the line* lying within their respective 
territories might be promptly undertaken by the Powers concerned, 
with the view of the early construction of this impc^rtant connection. 

The deputation was most favourably received. In the course of 
his reply Lord Salisbury said : 

At a time wlicn so many nations of the world think that it is a great achieve- 
ment of statesmen to exclude the commerce of other nations, it is more than ever 
important to us that we should obtain access to great foreign markets. . . • I do 
not value the mere addition of so many square miles of territory ; what I value is 
the addition of so many free markets to the commerce of the country. Looking 
at the matter fi^m liiat point of view, of couri^e there is nothing that interests us 
more than this attempt to obtain access to the markets of China from behind, 
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where practically we are almost without a rival, if not entirely without a- rival, 
iiiul where we shall tap the sources of supply and give an outlet to the efforts of 
industry wliicdi no other arrangement hy the seaboard can accomplish. . . . I have 
this answer to make — you provide a powerful and solvent company ; we will assist 
you so far as we can to bring itT to the edge of the British territory, and when we have 
done so I have not the slightest doubt that we shall be able to jienetrate into 
foreign territory whenever w'e think 4t desirable to do so. . . .•! can assure you 
not only of the good-will, but of the assistance of the-British and Indian Govern- 
ments to the utmost of their power. I have no doubt from an engineering point 
of view that Mr. Holt Hallett is most fully ju stilled in the view that ho takes, 
and that it would be a great benefit to the w'orld if he ijould carry his railway 
from Raheng, in the valley of the Upper Menani, into the districts of China;^ and 
1 hope he will do so. •, 

After such a speech from the Prime Minister, and with the** fact 
staridg us in the face that Russia and France are ijpw actively pushing 
their railways into Chin^ise territory, it is not likely that British 
interests will suffer from neglect in that direction. The Chambers 
of Commerce are now awaiting an answer to their letter despatched 
by the Secretary of State for India to the Government of that country, 
asking the Government to have surveys and estimates for the first 
section of the line made at State expense, in order to enable a powerful 
and solvent company, with siuih assistance as the Government m|iy 
think fit to accord, to undertake and execute the work. 

The more China is opened up to the tr&de of the world, the more 
interested will the non-aggressive nations of the world be in main- 
taining its independence. Lord Salisbury deserves not only the thanks 
of the British Empire, but of China and of all other commercial and 
manufacturing nations who de«iri to trade and inert^ase trade with that 
great market of the future, for what he has done and has }>romised to 
do for the future development of the world’s commerce with Central 
Indo-China and Southern China by the openin^f of West River to 
steam navigation and trade, and by forcing China to resi:)ect in spirit 
as well as in letter the trading privileges granted under the most 
favoured nation clause, virtually to the whole world by her treaties, 
and by promising the best assistance in the power of the Government 
to make the Burma-Siam-China Railway an accomplished fact. This 
railway promises to provide as great advantages for the commerce of 
the world as the Russian Siberian-Pacific and the French Tongking- 
China Railways will respectively provide for the commerce of Russia 
and France. To complete the work of operiing China to trade, and to 
secure the independence of the Chinese Empiife, China should be 
induced by joint pressurje brought to bear upon her by the govern- 
ments of the neighbouring Powers — or, if their jealousy of each other 
will not allow them to* combine, by nations interested in mainbuniiig 
her independence and fostering and expanding their own trade~to open 
the whole of her waterways to ste&m navigation, the whole of her 
territory to the unrestricted^ commerce of the world, and, keeping salt 
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and opium as Government monopolies, to abolish the whole of her other 
internal taxation on trade, placing the collection of her duties on 
foreign trade entirely in the hands of the only honest administration 
that she at present possesses, the Imperial Maritime Customs. A 
system that dots customs-barriers and likin stations along every land 
and water highway cannot survive thte spread of railways and steam 
navigation. It is an obsolete system, like that of our old turnpike 
gates. By strangling and impeding commerce, it prevents the growth 
of the wealth of the^ people, and breeds poverty and its ensuing e\'ils, 
discontent and rebellion. 

China without honesty, ability, and enterprise breathed into her 
adnainistration is as a man without a backbone. To advance, as she 
should do if slie wishes to maintain her independence, she ^ must 
remodel on -Indian •or Japanese lines her taxation and administrative 
machinery. It is her rotten form of government, the ignorance, 
corruption, and incompetence of her officials, and her lack of a 
proper system of military and naval machinery and equipment, that 
led to her defeat by an Asiatic Power possessing barely one tenth 
of her own population, and made her the laughing-stock of France, 
subservient to Hussia, the easy i)rey oi Japan, and a terror to no one 
Iftit the German Emperor. 


Holt S. Hallktt. 
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NOTE ON THE DECLARATION OF PARIS 

In his ‘ Note on the Declaration of Paris ’ ' Mr. Bowles states that in a recent 
article * I have overlooked in ^ome important respects the laws and conventions 
of international law ; he recalls the articles of the Declaration in question, affirms 
their * tremendous importance,’ and declares that their doctrine will at once deprive 
us of our carrying trade in w’ar and effectually cripple our sea power. He adds 
that, under the terms of the Declaration, no corsair can be commissioned or cruise, 
but, at the same time, that British merchandise will, * largely if not generally,’ 
cease to be carried in British ships in war-time. • 

I have one serious cause fur complaint against my courteous critic, for he makes 
mo affirm that hostile cruisers have the right to destroy defenceless merchant 
vessels. If he will refer to my article he will find that I never discussed^the 
right but only the intention, which is quite a different matter; and, so far from 
regardifig it as a right, 1 plainly stated that 1 could not credit that a chivalrous 
country like France would ev(?r be guilty of such an intolerable actidn. 

Mr. Bowles's argument as^mes throughout that the doctrine of the Declara- 
tion will be upljcld by the belligerents ; I, on the contrnrj’. maintain that we have 
no adequate security that this will b£> the case, and that the whole theory and 
practice of the modt^rn French school points to an opposiit* conclusion. What 
was this Declaration ? It w’us a document signed hy Lord Clarendon, then Foreign 
Minister, and by Lord Cowley, British Ambassador to France, on behalf of Great 
Britain, and never ratified like the tl-eatle.s which accompanied and preceded it. 
The preamble stated that the object^of the Powers was to establish a unifonfi 
doctrine; this uniformity was not obtained, since neither Spain, nor the United 
States, nor Mexico, adhered or have since- adhered ft) it. * Privateering,’ says tlie 
Declaration, ‘ is and remains abolished ;' but i% is not abolishetl, since the doctrine 
is not universally accepted,»and, S£) far from remaining abolished, the institution 
of auxiliary cruisers is, in the expressed opinion^ of the French General Staff, a 
* moyen ddtouriie d»^ faire revivre la guerre de course,’ and to this ‘ raoyen detourm^ ’ 
the French and other nations have fi^ly subscribed by the adoption of similar 
measui^s; out of their own mouths we can therefore convict them. 

•Some years ago Mr. Bowles wrote ‘ a closely argued and eloquent treatise upon 
this subject, and ill case^ he should complain that I am about to throw musty 
phrases at his head, T r^ply, by anticipation, that if his valuable w'ork is no longer 
new, the ddfctrine it deals with remains, in theory, unaltered. Mr. Bowles writes 
as follow^a of the Declp,ration : ‘ The sovereign of Great Britain has affixed no sign 
manual to it ; the Houses of Pa’rliament, though often challenged, have always 
refused to confirm it by a vote; and to this day the Declaration remains what it 
was when signed — the act of Lords Clarendon and Cowley, done entirely without 
any known authority, and if by any authority at all, by one which must hav«> 
been insufficient, since neither Lord Clarendon, nor Lord Cowley, nor any other 
jierson, has ever ventured to disclose it.’ ‘ All experience,’ lie concludes, ^proves 
that it would be futile to rely upon the observance of such engagements.’ 

That is my case, and it is ])roved up to the hilt by what followed. The same 
individuals — I hesitate, to call them plenipotentiariea-*-wdio signed the Declaration 
drew up the Treaty of Paris, which was duly and solemnly ratified by their 
respective Governments; yet at .the first (convenient opportunity Bussia denounced 
the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty, and no action was taken by the co-signatories. 
Bussia again in 1780 created* the armed neutrality to defend the cardinal principle 
of the Declaration, and yet thirteen years later, when it no longer suited her 
* Nineteenth Century^ February li07. 

* ‘French Naval Policy in Peace and War/ January 1897. 

® lUme Milltaire de V Mr anger, June 30, 1889. 

♦ Maritime Warfare, T. G. Bowles, 1877. * 
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interests^ denounced it, declared the contrary principle, and carried it into effect 
by force of iirins. What validity and what force can Mr. Bowles expect a practical 
people to attribute to a Declaration and a doctrine, the former of which was, by 
his own admission, ' unauthorised ’ and never ratific?d, while the lattfer is shown by 
history to have so little binding power the moment it conflicts with national 
interests ? ^ 

Moreover, 1 have not dealt with the general question, hut only with a particular 
cast! of hostilities betvi een our country and Fnince, both signatories of the Decla- 
rotion. Mr. Bowles distinctly stat es in his book that ‘ if war between two nations 
pate an end, as it doe?, to all treaties previously existing between tbem, much 
more must it put an end to a declaration of this natui*e ; ' and unless Mr. Bowles 
has greatly altered his views, 1 cannot account for the * tremendous importance ’ 
he now attaches to the Declaration, nor for the imposing edifice of theory he raises 
upon such an insecure foundation. 

Again, if we are to assume, with Mr, Bowles, tliat in war-time Brllisli nier- 
chondise will; Margel^ if not gen eralljV cease to be carried in British ships, all 
our naval policy must bo at fault, for we aimiially vote large sums for the main- 
tenance of our fleet of cruisers, which the j)ublic has been led to believe is required, 
largely if not generally, for the inotection of its merchandise in war. 

As for the article of the Declaration which lays down that the neutral tfag 
covers the enemy’s merchandise with the exception of contraband of war, it appear.- 
to me futile to discuss the point unless my critic will tell me what is and w'hat i.-^ 
not going to be declared contraband of Avar. ‘ France, as aa^c knoAv, during the last 
war with China declared rice to be contrabavd ; if rice, the staple food of the East, 
why not Avheat in the West, and if Avheat, Avliy not all food ? Th(? pursuit of tli<* 
French claim to its logical coriclusions would carry us very far indeed, 

I have the highest respect fottUiy critic’s authority upon the theory of inter- 
national law, but 1 am forced to dissent from certain <'f his conclusions. I dilTer 
from him in his desire to see the Declaration denounced. It is a que.stion of higii 
policy as AV'ell as of expediency. If the possession of a predominant naA’y gives m 
many rights, it also imposes on us man A/duties ; it is not for us to denounct‘ any 
engagement.s, no matter how informally expressed, to Avhich Ave ha\^e set onriianu . 
If our enemy acts contrary to the Declaration, let him incur tha odium and the 
inevitable losses which his action Avill bring in its train ; if he destroys our cables, 
which serA'e the w^orljl, let it be o?ir duty to repair them, as 'wa are well able to do. 
By such action we shall secure the double advantage of plachig ourEftdves in the 
right before the world, and at the same time of best servjiig our true interests. 
When the war comes the tlovernment will decide Avith a full knowledge of all 
the surrounding facts ; our rivals, as they constantly tell us, Avill not allow their 
action to be fettered by parchments signed by w’oll-meaniiig philanthropists, or by 
the dictum of some poor academician, but soldiy by the dictates of their material 
interests. ^ 

The whole field of interiiationaf laAv, in its relation to maritime W'arfare, is 
coA'cred, so far as the belligerents are concerned, by the possession of a predominant 
navy ; as betAveen the belligerents the law of maritime Avarfard is shoAvn by history 
to be the negation of all law,^iiid the substitution of the will of the PoAvei* possess- 
ing the dominant navy. If wo haA'e this Ave shall not only impose our w’ill upon 
an enemy, but, no matter w’hat action we may t^ke, find, ns 1 believe, the most 
accomplished jurists to condone our action ; if we have not, no treaties Avill save 
us, and we shall have to submit to the will of our enemy. I leave Mr. Bowles to 
toll us within what limits of moderation a victorious enemy is likely to condescend 
to indulge us. 

• Chableb a Cottbt. 

February 8. 
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A RE PL 14 

What is truth ? ’ asked perplexec^Pilate. That was also the question 
which rose spontaneously to my lips after perusing Chief Justice de 
Villiers’s artigle in the last number of this Keview upon ‘ England’s 
Advance North of Qrange liiver/ My attention was drawn to the 
word ‘ Truth ’ by the immodest and needless repetition of it, and by 
the last sentence, w^hich reads thus : ‘ I trust that I have not written 
anything that will hot bear the test of strict examination ; consciously 
I have ndt.’ If not conscfously, then with an ignorant presumption 
which is unpardonable in a Chief Justice of the Orange Free State; 
for how otherwise can he write so dogmatically upon this subject W'hen 
there is such a host of witnesses opposed to liim ? 

To my mind the Chief Justice has pitched his note much too 
high. I cannot help thinking that he would have us infer that ‘ Truth ’ 
has fled from England to the Orange Free* Statg, and was at the 
moment of writing in his own right hand. He says : * Since no one 
more able and more capable of doing justice to the subject has come 
forward to do so, that wljich is to me no pleasure has appeared to me 
in the light of a duty^.’ Now, with all ihe conviction that ‘ Truth ’ is 
with him it will be of interest to kijow how he has performed the 
duty of explaining the causes of ‘ England’s Advance North of Orange 
Kiver.’ I read the article with an open mind, and what did I find ? 

VoL, XLI— No. 242 N N 
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line sifter line, sentence after sentence, paragrapli ^er paragiapli 
couclied in language breathing implacable resentment, violent and 
vindictive partisanship, and something like menace here and there. 
Surely when a writer is permeated with Hostility, always partial to 
the Boers, and so free with his invectives against all classes of 
Englishmen, one may be permitted to doubt that ‘Truth’ alone 
guided his pen. .. 

I make some allowances for the Chief Justice. He is a high 
official of the Boers. He has been bred among them. He has lived 
among narrow-minded farmers, who are ignorant of our methods and 
unacquainted with our principles, and, as his paragraphs show, he 
shares their intolerance, their self-righteousness, and prejudice. The 
positiveness of the provincial and the rustic notions of right and 
wrong are exhibited in almost every page of the twenty which the 
article occupies. 

I will particularise what I mean. 

When the Boers trek from Gape Colony across the Orange Biver 
into the land occupied by Bechuanas, Korannas, and Bushmen, and 
seize it for themselves, it is called es^aj^ing from tyranny and a love 
of independence ; but when we continue to maintain the alKance with 
the Griquas across the Orange River, it is said that ‘the i)olicy of 
extending the Empire triumphs over right and justice.’ 

When the fVee-Staters take advantage of Moshesh’s hospitable 
welcome to pasture their herds on his grass land, and fight with him 
for ten years to get the whole of Basutoland into their hands, it is 
called ‘ a war for existence, and iif s^lf-defence after every attempt 
at conciliation had failed.’ But when at the earnest solicitation of 
Moshesh the British Governor steps in to save him and his tribe from 
extermination, it is called ‘ awiolation of solemn engagements, a seizure 
of territory to which England had no right, a master stroke of policy 
of which no honest man would have a right to .be proiid, and the 
first breach of the Convention of 1854.’ * ^ . 

When the Free-Staters coveted the Griqua farms, and bought 
them with brandy (see Livingstone’s Researches and Moffatt’s Life), 
incited banditti to attack Waterboer the chief, and gave them refuge 
when beaten, and finally claimed the Diamond Fields, the Boer rights 
are stated to be based ‘ upon the free and independent possession of 
which they were guaranteed ; ’ but when Waterboer in his despair 
appeals to England for ^protection. Sir Henry Barkly’s expostulation 
and warning is called ‘insulting, bullying, apd unwarrantable language,’ 
and the subsequent annexation of the territory a second violation of 
a solenm treaty. 

Writers who have published Contrary views to those held by the Chief 
Justice are charged with being^un&ir, unscrupulous, misrepresenting, 
inventive, stirrers up of ill-will and hatred, and too prejudiced to 
recognise the truth.’* 
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The Sev. John Mackenzie, having been asked by Montsioa to 
solicit British protection, is said to have ' made rejnresentations without 
one ingredient of truth in them,’ and to have become * an adept in 
intrigue.’ • 

The Aborigines Protection Society are ‘mere atrocity^mongers, 
who know full well what sort of ludicrous nonsense will go down best 
with the British public.’ They are* said to keep up ‘an artificial 
excitement against the Free State,’ and to be pouring a torrent of 
calumny and abuse against its people.’ 

Such strong language must be quite sufficient for fair minds to 
doubt if it be ‘ Truth ’ alone which inspired the article on ‘ England’s 
Advance North of Orange Elver.’ 

Frpm the series of indictments of British poli^ which the Chief 
Justice has so elaborately drawn up, I gather that it never seems to 
have occurred to him that,* however a Boer may have regarded it; the 
British Government was absolutely bound to pursue that policy. For 
what is the object and duty of a Government, be it British or Boer ? 
Is it not to protect and foster the interests of the people to whom 
the Government owes allegiance ? I perceive several places in this 
article where the Free Staters and Transvaalers have strenuously 
striven to obtain advantages over Cape Colony and Natal and Great 
Britain. 1 may notice in passing their attempt to get a harbour at 
St. John’s River, their fierce rush to monopolise Natal, *their coquetting 
with native chiefs, their frequently expressed desire to ‘ escape the 
clutches of Cape Colony,’ their placid forgetfulness of* articles in the 
Conventions, their restless efforts t^ confine the British to the Southern 
side of the Orange and Yaal Rivers, the avid haste they manifest to 
expand northward, &c. &c. ; but it would be unbecoming in us to 
charge them with using ‘ falsehood, fra^id, and force,’ in their too 
transparent policy. It is very evident that both Boer Governments 
did their utmost to obtain every advantage over the British ; but what 
of it ? Were they not pledged to obtain evfery advantage for their 
own citizens ? ’ • * 

Could the Judge but shov^ wherein British policy was unjust or 
oppressive to the BoeA, I feel sure many of us would pay respectful 
attention to what he Ifkd to say ; hut hi& violent and abusive 
accusations can serve no purpose, unless it be to proclaim his own deep 
resentment against the British. 

In plain English, the Chief Justice is seriously vexed with England 
and Englishmen because : — 

(1) The two Conventions — ^the Sand River Convention of 1852, 
and tW of 1864 — ^have not been adhered to by England. 

(2) The Diamon(} Fields have become a possession of Gape 

Colony. • 

(3) The Orange Free State is not as large as its burghers think 

it ought to be. * • 
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(4) Bechuana land was annexed, bj which the British Empire 
was extended northward. 

(5) England still maintains her pretensions to suzerainty over the 
South African Bepublic. 

The detailed recital of the above five vexations makes up the body 
of the Judge’s article on ‘ England’s Advance.’ I propose to deal with 
these seriatim, th6ugh not so minutely as Judge de Villiers has seen 
fit to do it. 

In answer to the first, I would ask that particular attention Ire 
paid to Article 2 of the Convention with the Orange Free State, it 
wag^ written in 1854, and is expressive of the aversion Great Britain 
then entertained to any expansion towards Zambesia. The article 
runs thus ® 

‘The British Government has no alliance whatever with any 
native chiefs or tribes to the northward of the Orange Eiver, with 
the exception of the Griqua Chief Adam Kok, and Her Majesty’s 
Government has no wish or intention to enter hereafter into any 
treaties which may be injurious or prejudicial to the interest of the 
Orange Eiver Government.* t 

• The above appears to me very clear. The Orange Eiver 
Sovereignty — which was British, and contained numerous native 
chiefs and tribeil — was transferred in 1 854 to the Boers, as a rei)ublic 
to be in future known as the Orange Free State. The British there- 
fore agree that the Orange Eiver shall be the boundary between the 
Boers and them. They admit that they have no alliance north of 
the river, except with the Griqua Chief, and say that they have no 
wish <?r intention to make any agreement with any chief or tribe 
(within the territory now abandoned by them) which may be 
injurious to the qew Goverrfment. * 

Somewhat similar in tone is Article 3 of the Sand Eiver Conven- 
tion of 1852, which was made with the Emigrant JJoers lieyond the 
Vaal Eiver, thus : ‘ |Ier Majesty’s Assistant Commissioners hereby 
disclaim all alliances w^hatever and with whomsoever of the coloured 
tribes to the north of the Vaal Eiver.’ ^ 

At this period the Boers north of the Orange- Vaal numbered pro- 
bably 30,000, and according to this estimate each man, woman, and 
child might lay claim to about seven square miles. territory con- 
ceded to them by the British measured about 200,000 square miles, 
and was spacious* enough for 6,000 families, and by the act of self- 
abnegation the Government renoimced all. right to break through the 
Boer cordon drawn along the Orange. To the west, however, of the 
Orange Free State was West Griqualand, occupied by a Christian chief 
called Waterboer and his tribe, whom Cape Cololiy subsidised. To the 
east was Moshesh, the formidable chief of the Basutos, who occupied 
the Switzerland of South Africa, and behind him was Adam Kok, chief 
of the East Griquas, with whom the British maintained alliance. 
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Well, with the article of 1854 Gonvention before me, I look at 
the map of to-day, forty-three years later, and I do not find that the 
British have trespassed at all on Boer territory. 

The second half of the article states that the British Crovemment 
‘ liave no wish to enter into any treaties injurious or prejudicial to the 
Free State,’ and I venture to say that both Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Her Majesty’s subjects entertain the samh sentiments still. 

If, however, the Chief Justice expands the simple words, or con- 
strues them diflFerently from their true meaning,* and stretches the 
Boer territory indefinitely to the eastward * or westward, then it 
is surely allowable to us to remind him that such indeterminate Qon- 
struction requires the sanction of the second party to the contract. 
But tlfough there is no exact definition of East ani West boundaries 
in the Convention of 1854, .the understood limits of the Free Staters 
are clear enough. The territory of the christianised Griquas forms 
the western boundary, the territory of the Basutos is the eastern 
boundary, and between these territories vre have no alliance, even 
unto this day, with any native chief or tribe, nor have we made any 
treaties injui'ious or prejudicial to the Free State. 

It was supposed by the Free^Staters that a considerable extensioir 
of their territory, to the eastward, might be made by the inclusion 
of Basuto Land. Moshesh, the chief, had made no opposition to the 
Boers feeding their herds on his plains.* He had even said to them 
they ' miglit remain for years if they liked.’ When, Jiowever, they 
pressed too close upon his preserves, and his i)eople complained, 
Moshesh expostulated, saying ke %ad lent them cows, but he could 
not sell them. Then began the ten years’ war between th^Free- 
Staters and the Basutos. When the last of his mountain strongholds 
w^as about to bo taken by his enemies, Moshesh transferred his 
Sovereignty to the Queen, and the British Governor sent an armed 
force to his* assistance. 

If Moihesli, who had be*in so generous to the Boers of the Free 
State, were alive now, what would be his reply to Judge de Villiers ? 
Would he not say that^ after welcoming the Free-Staters to his grassy 
plains, they had attempted by ‘ falsehood, fraud, and force ’ to take his 
mountains from him ? 

The second oi^ence charged to the British has been the obtaining 
possession of the Diamond Fields. , 

Since 1799 British missionaries had laboured in Griqualand 
West, where the Diamond. Fields are situated. In 1820 Eobert 
Moffatt, the great missionary, visited Griqua town, and described the 
nespectable appearance df the people, their church, *nd how they 
filled it. In that year, also acting on the advice of Mr. Moffatt and 
his coadjutor Mr. Helm, the Western 'Griquas elected a new chief, 
and proved their wisdom by choosing Andries Waterboer. This chief 
received a subsidy from the Colonial Government, ‘ for thirty years 
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be governed his tribes after a model fashion/ and did his utmost to 
keep ardent spirits and gunpowder beyond the reach of his people/ 
It is of this chief and his Grriquas that Livingstone wrote, ‘ They proved 
a most efficient guard of the nofth-west boundary of Cape Colony/ 
Griqualand West was not so desirable a country for white settlers 
as the Orange Free State to the East, there was a scarcity of water, 
the timber was sparse and poor, but the Free-Staters contrived to 
induce Waterboer’s subjects to part with many a farm for Cape 
brandy and guns and powder. The discovery of diamonds naturally 
altered Boer opinion as to the value of the 'ungrateful-looking soil, 
and, forthwith they claimed a goodly slice of Waterboer’s territory. 
The matter was submitted to arbitration, and it was decided in favour 
of WaterbQer. Ar, however, the Diamond Fields were so near the 
frontier of the Free State, the British Government paid 90,000Z. down, 
and advanced 15,000i. to the Free State for railway construction to 
settle the dispute. The Boers were fortunate in other ways ; they had 
free access to the mines, and many of them were enriched by their 
lucky finds, and the neighbouring country enormously increased in 
value. < 

• Our third offence in the eyes of the Chief Justice is that the 
Free State is not as large as it ought to be, and that it is not 
independent of ^Cape Colony, through right of way to the sea. This 
is called ‘ robbing the Free ^itate of the lai^ge amount of Customs 
Revenue which legitimately it ought to have received,’ 

When in 1835 the Boers determined upon emigrating from Cape 
Colony because of the new-fangle<f Irf^^s of the British about slavery 
and education, the situation resembled somewhat the condition of 
Lot and Abraham in the incompatibility of temper displayed. The 
•Boers trekked away to the "north, to the plains of the Orange and 
Vaal, the British Colonists grew and multiplied, and expanded their 
jiossessions along the ^ea coast. As R. yf, Murray so well expresses 
it : ‘ The stubborn advance of the two columns of ci vilisation -was made, 
the one along the seaboard, and the other inland ; the one with all 
the regularity of military discipline, backed by the resources of a 
mighty Empire, and the other jrelying on its?, own simple organisations 
based ui)on its acquaintance with the natives, their mode of warfare, 
and their treachery Each column suffered disasters. But the Boers 
inland, by a decisive engagement with Dingaan’s Zulus, wherein 
3,000 natives were killed, established their right to the part of >South 
Africa they had chosen, and at Albany the column of English settlers 
were compelled to avenge a fearful act of treachery. When, however, 
the Boer trekkers in the course of their march cast their eyes upon 
luxuriant Natal, and sought to establish an abiding-place by the sea, 
British warships came up, ancf the trek inland was continued. 

We have but to read any of the scores of books upon the Boers 
to know of their aversion to British law, their nomadic instincts, 
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their love for pastoral plains and ample elbow-room, and their 
dislike to society. The British, on the other hand, love salt breezes, 
and are neighbourly. They think that society enhances the price of 
land, contributes to security, and increases comfort and pleasures. 
This being trtie of both races, jit a^^pears rather odd in the Chief 
Justice to find fault with us because of these racial cludacteristics, 
and feeling vexed that the sea-coast people will not consent to leave 
an unoccupied belt between the Free State and the sea, for the conveni- 
ence of the inlanders. I do not know of any State in the world that 
would be so obliging. In Europe, Switzerland and Sqfvia are hemmed 
in, and none of the Powers are likely to voluntarily make way for them. 
In Asia, the warlike country of Afghanistan, and many a native 
State in India, doubtless covet access to the sea ; bijt what Power will 
consent to dispart its territory for their convenience? Then in 
America, I find the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay are jealously 
excluded from the ocean by sister republics. 

The Free-Staters cannot suffer very much by their position inland, 
for their Customs Revenue for 1896 was 188,763?., most of which 
was collected at Cape Towm,,Port Elizabeth, and East London. 
When w'e consider that they baye no expenses for maritime defence, 
there appears to be no cause for the Judge’s bitter strictures. 

Our fourth offence is the annexation of Bechuana Land. Tliis 
matter is too recent for many details.* The annexation was due to 
the encroachments of the Boers within a few years of the Convention 
of the 3rd of August 1881, wherein the boundaries of the South 
African Republic wore clearly defined. The Boers had entered 
Bechuana Land, and formed out of the stolen territory two petty 
Republics called Stella Land and Goshen. The High Commissioner 
W’as compelled to w^nfrii the President o1^ the Transvaal to beware of 
encroaching upon the possessions of friendly tribes in alliance with 
Her Majesty’s Covprnment. This warning w^as unheeded, hence the 
expedition of Sir Charles ^J^lren, which ended in the annexation of 
Bechuana Ijand after a cash expenditure of 1,000,000?. It is not 
stated what the moral and intellectual damage to Great Britain was. 

The Chief Justice states that President Kruger ‘used all his 
influence with the men against w^hom the expedition w^as directed.’ 
If this be true, should it not be held as a proof that the annexation 
was justified ? In the very next sentence he says ; ‘ Tire net result 
was a fresh acquisition of territory by England, North of Vaal, and 
Orange Rivers, in spite of own solemn engagements.’ Waa ever 
anything so contradictory ? The Free-Staters and the Transvaalers 
may break Conventions, but every stej) England tak^s North of the 
Orange and the Vaal is set down as another instance of bad faith and 
a breach and violation of solemn engagements. 

The Chief Justice also asserts that the alliances made by the 
British with the Bechuana Chiefs were distinct * breaches of the 
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Gonvention, and an infringement of international right/ Then by 
what right did Great Britain in 1881 stipulate and define the limits 
of the South African Republic $nd reserve to herself power to treat 
with all natives Outside the ^j^undaries ? The Boer signatures 
to that Convention must surely be! a proof that the Transvaalers 
recognised that right. 

1 have been dll along taking the Judge seriously. His o£Sce 
and position demanded respect. But this reiteration, in almost every 
page, of British action being a breach of the Convention of 1854 
smacks of childishness. In the first place, w^ were already North of 
the,^Orange-Vaal, since Waterboer was subsidised by us, and in the 
second place neither of the Republics was in possession of the entire 
course of the Orange-Vaal, and therefore could not possibly ifaipose 
any obligations upon the Paramount Power in territory which was 
outside its boundaries. The Rhine runs through Switzerland, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, but neither Power has a right Jto 
impose obligations on that portion of the river beyond its own 
territory. The Orange River flows by the Free State, Griqua I^and, 
Koranna Land, and Namaqua Land ; but the Free State cannot pos- 
sibly be concerned in the Orange River below the Orange territory. 
In the third place, as the Convention which recognised the Orange 
Free State Repiiblic was signed by the Power which had permitted 
the Republic to take the place of its own Orange River Sovereignty, 
'surely Article 2 could only refer to that part of the river which sepa- 
rated the Free State from Cape Colony. And lastly, if North of Orange 
River, or North of Vaal River, is to^inelude North of the whole course 
of the Orange- Vaal River, why does the map accompanying the Con- 
vention not show that the Orange Free State extends to the Atlantic 
Ocean ? 

Our fifth offence is that we claim suzerainty ovjer the South 
African Republic. ^ • 

In the body of the text ^ the Chief Justice says ‘ at this* moment 
there exists a Convention to which the Transvaal has assented, which 
only to a slight extent limits the freedom of aption of that country.’ 
That is all right, but what doe§ the curious footnote with its exclama- 
tory point mean ? * Several writers have tried to make out that a 

British Suzerainty over the Transvaal still exists ! ’ , , 

Now, in the Preamble of the Convention of the 3rd of August 
1881 it is said that complete self-government is guaranteed to the 
Transvaal Republic ‘ subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty upon 
certain terms and limitations ’ as are set forth. 

In the Preamble of the Convention of the 27th of February 1884 
it is stated that because the Transvaal Government represented that the 
Convention of 1881 contained*^ certain provisions which were incon- 

c ' 

‘ ‘ Nineteewth Century, p. 386. 
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Tenient, and imposed biurdens and obligations £ronoi%wbicb it desiied 
to be relieved, that therefore the articles which follow shall be 
substituted for the articles of the Convention of 1881 . 

1 maintain then that, according to my reading of both Conven- 
tions, British Faramouncy over £he South Afirican Republic is 
acknowledged in the Preamble of the Convention of*1881j which has 
never been rescinded, and in the Preamble and Convention of 1884, 
more especially in Article 4, which stipulates that the South Aincan 
Republic ‘ will conclude no treaty or engagement with any State or 
nation, other than the Orange Free State, nor with any native tribe 
to the Eastward or Westward of the Republic, until the same has 
been approved by Her Majesty the Queen.’ ** 

In the second clause of Article 4 it is very clearly intimated that 
any treaty in conflict wjth the interests of Great Britain, or any of 
Her Majesty’s x^ssessions in So^th Africa, will not receive the 
approval of Her Majesty. 

On the same day this Convention was signed,* Paul Kruger anH 
the other delegates requested ILiord Derby to consider Article 4 of 
the new Convention as already in operation in order that treaties on 
commercial and flnancial m?itters might be concluded with the 
Netherlands and Portugal. 

Lord Derby’s answer was to the effect that as the new Convention 
had not vet been ratified by the Volksraad, Kruger and his associates 
could m^e the treaties as provided by Article 2 of the Convention 
of 1881, ‘Her jSIajesty reserves to herself, lier heirs, and successors 
the control of the external relations of the said State, including the 
conclusion of treaties and the conduct of diplomatic intercourse with 
Foreign Powers,’ &c., that being the only manner in which tHey could 
acquire validity. * • 

Now, the essential difference between the two Conventions is this : 
According to that of 1881, the conclusion of treaties and the conduct 
of diplomatic intercourse with foreign Powers are to be carried on 
through Her Majesty’s diplomatic and consular oflScers abroad ; but 
by the Convention of 1884* the South African Republic is granted * 
the right to make its^ own treaties and engagements with foreign 
Powers, which must, however, be submittecf for the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Goyqmment. If within six months Her Majesty’s Gdvem- 
ment have not expressed their disapproval to the State, their sanction 
to the treaty is to be considered as granted. 

If the casuist sees fit to argue that the new Convention has 
superseded the old, despite the fact that there has been no rescind- 
ment of the term su*rainty or of the Preamble, I must ask what 
does Article 4 imply ? Does it not imply Paramouncy, or superior 
authority ? What is Suzerainty bftt the rank or office of the pre- 
dominant Power ? Give jthe Power acknowledged and defined by 
Article 4 any name you please, but it cafinot detraot &om the 
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suj^eniiaey of the authority which may be ezercia^ should any 
arraugement with any State or nation conflict with the interests of 
Great Britain or of her South Afncan possessions. It is but a slender 
right, and honest dealings of the Eepublics heed never evoke it; but 
such as it is, it is vital, and we are bound to see that our interests 
are not imperilled, and against every o*dds defend them if necessary. 

I think I have temperately disposed of the several causes of vexa- 
tion mentioned by the Chief Justice, and it only remains for me now 
to touch upon the spirit of the article on ‘ England’s Advance.’ The 
few remarks I made at the beginning sufficienUy indicate the highly 
heated and resentful temper of the learned writer ; but it is more — it 
is iCfugeristic, Boerish, vindictive, malicious. I mentioned that 
allowances should be made for him, on account of the atmosphere 
charged with moo3y passions in which he lives. It is quite a 
revelation to me of the irreconcilableness of the Boer, but I can 
frankly say it does not anger me ; it rather arouses iny sympathy and^ 
my pity for the people. What else can one feel for men like the 
Chief Justice, nourishing their antipathies by unworthy reminiscences 
of what dead and gone ‘ Imperial-minde^p Englishmen ’ said and did 
against dead and gone Boers ? Ijet the^ dead bury their dead. These 
Englishmen referred to regarded the actions of the Boers as * cruel 
aggressions,’ forcible acqiJisitions of native territory, ‘ unjust pro- 
ceedings,’ ‘ unwarrantable encroachments,’ ‘ violations of every prin- 
ciple of justice,’ The King of the I^etherlands,*in a strong^ worded 
letter to the Boers when they sought his alliance, stigmatised their 
conduct as treacherous. Scores of missionaries and travellers en- 
dorsed the character thus ascribed to them. Surely, then, we require 
more from the Chief Justice — ^if we require anything at all — than 
that he should say ‘The offence of the liepublics is that they exist ; 
an offence which they will naturally seek to perpetuate by adopting 
such measures of self-defence as to them may seem necessary,’ 

I quite agree with the* Chief Justice in h^s superstitious beljefthat 
for every act of violence or wrong there is a Nemesis. Biblical and 
Classical writers have often pointed that out. But he does not know 
England or Englishmen if he supposes that undeserved violence or 
wrong can be perpetrated by 'this country without loud-voiced 
censure and strenuous effort at suppression. He must not, however, 
confound the diplomatic action of our trusted officials and the loyal 
guardianship of our 'interests with brute violence and vicious wrong- 
doing. We pride ourselves upon our honesty and our love of what is 
right, and probably the Boers do too ; but the misfortune is that the 
most honest folk sometimes differ as to what is* right. To the Chief 
Justice it appears that we have always been in the wrong, and 
according to him ^ no one can cit5 a single instance where the Boers 
have taken the initiative in doing that wh^ch was not right.’ I have 
not written the above 'at haphazard, but after much searching of 
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evidence j and I find very credible witnesses wbo testify dead against 
bis statements. It is what we must expect from erring humanity. 

However, these misunderstandings were of the past, and as the 
British South African colonies and the two Republics must continue 
to exist side by side, is it not better to drop these misunderstandings 
and strive for a little right understanding in the future ? The 
constant repetition of each other’s past faults and failings can only 
irritate and inflame, but a little promise to avoid such, a little 
amiability, a little prudence of speech, with a little content will soothe 
and pacify. • 

The Boers, through the Chief Justice, say, ‘ We are Republicans, 
and mean to be Republicans, and we shall adopt such measures of 
self-defence as shall seem to us necessary.’ To '^liich the most of us 
reply, ‘ By all means, stick to your own system of self-government: 
there is no offence in that ; but as respect your political ideas 
and admire your firm faith in them and resolution to stand by them, 
credit us with equal inflexibility to defend our rights, and allow no 
move tp be made that will imperil our rights or our Sovereign’s 
prerogative of suzerainty.’ I£on both sides w'e are true men, keeping 
honest faith with each other and loyally abiding by the treaty obliga- 
tions, there is no possibility of a collision of interests occurring 
between us ; but I must confess that such harsh intolerance, pharisaic 
self-deception, and trumpeted infallibility as are exhibited by the 
Chief Justice of the Free State do not impress irie^ with the Boers’ 
pacific and friendly disposition, nor with their honest intentions 
towards us. • ^ 

Hem^y 31. Stanlp:y. 
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THE ETHICS OF EMPIRE 


In att article appearing in last month’s number of this Keview the 
Chief Justice of the Orange Free State labours with much ingeiHiity 
to show that the dealings ^of the Imperial Government with the two 
Dutch Republics have been consistently void of good faith, and that 
the citizens of those States are much-injured innocents whose wrongs 
might well excite the blush of shame or the tear of pity in any 
honourable and self-respecting Briton. Into the details of Chief 
Justice de Yilliers’s indictment of this country I am not concerned 
here to follow him. That task, it may be hoped, wdll be undertaken 
bylsome more competent authority than myself. But since his article 
does in fact raise, though without ai)parently any express intention, 
points of fundamental importance, which lie at the very root of the 
questions at issue, it is proposed to make some 'effort here to discuss 
these. He appears, for instance, to suppose that no treaty, even 
though extorted from the other contracting party by threat of war at 
a time of desperate difficulty, as the Sand River Convention w^as 
extorted from England in 1852, can ever afterwards btf rightfully 
altered, nor does he seem to i^cognise that wide change in chcum- 
stances and in enccftnpassing conditions always have led, and while 
the world lasts always must lead, to a rearrangement^ of the Specified 
terms of relationship. * • ^ 

That conversion of the armed States of Europe into world Powers 
which has been the chief feature of the political history of the w^orld 
during the last twenty years has, in fact, had the effect of bringing 
to the front, as matters of immediate and momentous import, certain 
ethical considerations of which the interest must previously have 
been academic only. 

These questions may be briefly described as those which refer to 
(1) the morality of the acquisition of empire^ (2) the morality of the 
retention of empire, (3) the morality of competing with other nations 
for extension of dominion, or for the gain of points of vantage, even at 
the risk of war. Twenty years ago such questions as these would 
have attracted the attention of veiy few. To-day it is not too much to 
say that th^ fate of the British Empire and of the British people — 
intending by that phrase the men and women of British blood and 
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speech who inhabit it— depends upon the right detejmination of this 
subject of inquiry. 

Although the questions named are not usually formulated, they 
yet meet us at every turn. In the press, on the platform, in periodical 
literature, and in casual conversation, they are eveiywhere to be 
found. And this clashing of* diverse ideas, this amibiguity of moral 
belief, are reflected indirectly, but not the less surely, in the conduct 
of public affairs. When Mr. Gladstone accomplished the famous 
surrender that followed Majuba Hill, the acquiescence of England 
was largely obtained on the ground that it was inimoral to coerce a 
i:)eople — namely, the Boer farmers — who were rightly ‘ struggling to 
be free.’ When Gordon died at Khartoum in 1885, when the ffoops 
of England were withdrawn from the Soudan, when by that with- 
drawal a whole population were handed over to fire and the sword, the 
same argument was used, the same moral compulsion was applied. 
To coerce the strong, to save at the point of the bayonet, to incur 
the sin of ‘ blood-guiltiness ’ — these were acts from which the 
sensitive conscience of a large part of the United Kingdom shrank 
with horror. Nor are there wanting now similar instances to w'hich 
the same train of thought apj)lies. The conquest of Matabeleland, 
the treatment of the Matabele, England’s poljcy in South Africa — all 
tliese afford matter for the moralist on which to base his philippic 
against the growth and the predominance of the British people. 

If this be so, there is evidently ample justification for some en- 
deavour, how^ever imperfect, to €‘xamine the abstract question which 
lies at the root of the controversy — that is to say, the question of the 
ethics of empire. 

Before, however, proceeding to make this attempt, it m^ be well 
to have clearly in maind the external causes which have made the 
consideration of this problem so imperative. A very brief introspect 
will suffi6e for this purpose. 

Whjn the peace w^hicJT followed after Witerloo closed at last our 
age-long rivalry with France, Britain was left in a position of actual 
power and of potential greatness such as no other country known to 
us in the recorded Tiistory of mankind has ever reached. The sea 
was hers. Because her'navyhad proved stronger in the game of war 
than the navies of her opponents, therefore her merchant fleet had 
waxed while theirs had wnned, and the ports and coasts of all the 
uncivilised portions of the earth lay open to her, Jand there was none 
to say her nay. What she willed, that she could do. We all re- 
member, in Macaulay’s famous essay upon Clive, his account of the 
visit paid by that conqueror to the treasure-house of -the ruler of 
Bengal, when he is .related to have walked between ‘heaps of gold 
and silver crowned with rubies and diamonds,’ entreated by Meer 
Jaffier to take what he w ould. And we remember how Macaiday also- 
relates that when, in later ^ys, the founder ofBritish power in India 
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in the House of CommouB with the spoils which he 
had then acquired, he replied, with an emphatic expression of wonder 
at himself, ' Bj Crod, Mr. Chaiiman, at this moment I stand astonished 
at my own moderation/ • 

Even so, in like manner, the British people might reply, when 
they are reproac&ed with being thieved and land-grabbers, that they 
stand aghast at the, contemplation of their own self-restraint. For, 
out of those treasures which her mastery of the sea — the truest of 
all Aladdin’s lamps-roffered to England, she took nothing save what 
was forced upon her by the irresistible coursp of events, or by the 
individual energy of her sons, which ofbtimes transcended and defeated 
the Slowness or the ineptitude of her statesmen and politicians. 

It is not quite a barren endeavour to recall those gigantic oppor- 
tunities which BritSin has had and lost. Half a century ago, there 
can be little doubt that it was open to her, without fear of European 
rivalry, to conquer and annex the whole of Southern China, and thus 
to create an Anglo-Chinese Empire, to rival that great dominion 
which we actually possess in Hindustan. Nor was there at that time — 
namely, in the early forties — any European Power which would have 
been likely seriously to challenge our right to proceed as we would 
in the Far East. Again, in Africa, the wTbole continent W'as, pra^ically 
speaking, open to our approach, save only its Northern shores and 
those territories dU the Eastern and Western coast which lay in the 
hand of Portugal. Nor can it be doubted tlfcit in the Pacific vre 
might have annexed any islands or groups of islands which we chose. 
I recall these points not at present an argument to prove that we 
should have used the opportunities which w'e did not use, but merely 
in order to show (1) that, though the extension of our empire since 
Waterloo undoubtedly has been great, this actual* extension is insig- 
nificant beside the Expansion which was possible ; and (2) to point 
the contrast now eidsting between past and present opportunity. 
Assuredly the temptation of a too facile ertension o^ dominion is not 
now presented to us. The teeming millions of China, groping in 
the darkness oi a semi-barbarism and a spiritual torpor which have 
endured for thousands of years, are not now likely to be awakened 
to a new and more vigorbus life* through impulse communicated by 
men of British blood. The Bussian, not the Briton, has his grasp 
upon China, and unless the force of England, exerted whether in 
diplomacy or in wan he sufficient to loosen that grip, the vast poten- 
tial wealth which the undeveloped resources of the Celestial Empire 
offer to mankind are likely to enrich, not the British, but the Bussian 
people. 

In Afidca, again, we have now mighty rivals. Since 1884 the 
armed hand of Grermany has been thrust in to that continent, and it 
challenges to-day not merely our advanc^, but our maintenance of 
our present position. * France and Bussiain Abyssinia, where their 
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influence is already powerfully felt ; France in Northern and Central 
Africa ; France in Madagascar ; France in the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula; France in Siam; Russia on the Afghan border--— confront us 
over half the world. Evfen our brethren under the Southern Cross, 
in the far south of the Paciflc, are not free from the menace of foreign 
proximity; for — to take no other instance — in NefW Guinea, Mr. 
Gladstones repudiation of the intended act of annexation by the 
Queensland Government has left the German the master of a position 
which, in future days, too probably may be the source of dire difficulty 
to our Australian Colo^jies. 

Thus, then, in regard to the more recent acts by which our empire 
has been increased, the choice has not lain between the extensiWi of 
our dominion and the maintenance of the status quo^ but between 
such an extension and the abandonment of the regioifs concerned 
to a foreign rival. As in.^outh Africa, as in East Africa, as in Siam, 
as in Burmah, this has been the alternative presented to our Govern- 
ment. But if the competition of rival nations be so great and so 
keen, all the more necessary is it that our action should be unfettered 
by the haunting presence of unnecessary moral doubt. It does not 
appear that the action of Frcmce, or of Russia, or of Germany has 
been restrained by any such considerations as those to which I refer. 
When France wished to take Madagascar, it is not kno^m that any 
cry of moral reprobation was heard from the Frenhh press. When 
M. Ferry, fifteen yehrs ago, resolved to give France a colonial 
empire, he entered upon the necessary course of action untrammelled 
by any doubts proceeding fronj the conscience of France. Economic 
objection there may have been, but moral objection there has been 
none, or, if any, its voice has been so weak as to remain tnheard. 
Nor do we know that in the case of Frauce/s present great ally, or in 
that of her old German rival of twenty-seven years rfgo, the determined 
effort to secure increase of dominion has been hampered by any moral 
scruples.^ But if in a struggle for empire, ift which the whole ener- 
gies of the four nations involved are required to win success, three of 
these nations act with the full force of a settled purpose, unhindered 
by any conscientious "doubts, and the fourth nation — ^that is to say, 
the British people — acf in a half-hfearted, •broken, hesitating way, 
because at every step moral scruple intervenes, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that the difficulties in the way of the latter’s success are enor- 
mously increased, and that the handicap becomea so serious as to be 
likely to put them out of the race. 

In the course of the last two or three years it has been my lot, as 
a member of the group of lecturers upon the unity of the British 
dominion and cognate subjects, founded under the auspices of the late 
Sir John Seeley, for the purpose of spreading the Imperial idea amongst 
our countrymen, to go into a large number of clubs and other institu- 
tions of all political denominations in and around London. And when- 
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f^y^x^ppoAtion has been manifested, as has of coturse be^ frequently 
the case, I have found that doubt, real or affected, of the morality of 
empire has been put forward as a part of the ground of objection. 
In fact, the turns of thought and of speech have usually l^en so 
similar that, as soon as a speaker has disclosed the bias of his mind 
by his openinj^ remarks, it has been easy to forecast the arguments 
which he would use, and even to a large extent the langua^ in which 
he would clothe them. I am speaking now, I should say, more par- 
ticularly of working-men’s clubs. The British Empire, past, present, 
and prospective, is commonly assailed by the same speakers with argu- 
ments derived from a violent selfishness and also from as violent an 
altrilism. With the argument from selfishness I have nothing to do 
in this article. It runs something like this: <What use is the 
British Enlpire to me ? What does it matter to me what’s being 
done out in Australia, or amongst the blacks anywhere. All I want 
is victuals. What’s the British Empire ? Damn the British Empire ! ’ 
The argument from altruism, on the other hand, may be paraphrased 
thus : ‘ The British Empire is simply the result of a long course *of 
fraud and robbery. Just as a man picks pockets or robs on the 
highway, so have the people of Britain during generations past been 
filching or violently robbing the lands^of other nations. The making 
of the empire has been, as it were, one gigantic theft.’ This is the 
argument with Which I now propose to deal. 

In the first place, it proceeds upon the -^assumption that every 
nation has a vested right to the territory which it inhabits, similar to 
the right that an individual has to ^is watch or to the clothes which 
he wears, and for which he is presumed to have, paid. Who gave to 
a nation this right, or by what means was it acquired ? • The history 
of the great nations of E\irope shows that, a matter of fact, 
they acquired the territories which they now own by one rneaqs only — 
namely, force. In the case of the European peoples, the exertion of 
this force has been an event long anterior to their present condition. 
During many centuries their national character has bee A taking 
shape, formed by their national circumstances, and with every 
increase in the sense of national individuality, derived from that 
character, has grown paH paasw the sense ef national ownership of 
the soil which they inhabit. This ownership has come to be recog- 
nised as a prescriptive right by their compeers ; yet, if we examine 
into the original title-deed, we shall find in fact that this is the sword 
alone. By the sword each nation of Europe came to the possession 
of the territories which it iiolds ; by the sword it now stands ready to 
defend what it claims. 

If we now turn our regard to the history of uncivilised peoples,, 
we shall find that that appearance of right, so called, which long 
ownership appears to confer is utterly wanting. The title-deed, 
instead of being concealed under the dust of ages, is in full view. 
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The edge of the naked steel still glitters. By what right, for instance, 
did the Matabele, or the Zulus generally, hold the wide territories 
which they occupied, and of which we are reproached for having dis- 
possessed them ? By the right only of force, applied as ruthlessly, 
m savagely, and as murderously as was ever known in the history of 
the world. And this force was exercised, not in a remote epoch, but 
n.lmost in our own time. It was in 1783 that* the great founder of 
.the Zulu power, Chaka, was bom. It was during the first quarter of 
the present century that his armies overran and almost depopulated 
the regions now callqji the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, and 
Natal. It was even later than this — i.e. in 1837 — that Moselekatse, 
when defeated by the Boers at Winburg in what is now the**Free 
Stal;^^, inarched across the Transvaal, and jDroceeded in due course to 
massacre, or enslave, the unhappy Mashonas. And this history of 
the Zulus and the Matiibele is typical of the history of barbarous 
tribes both in Africa and elsewhere. Like waves of the sea, so 
successive waves of invasion have x^assed over and submerged the 
territories held by weaker clans. 

By what moral right, then, does some victorious race of savages 
hold the domain of which it has recently violently dispossessed Uie 
previous owners, whose own claim had been probably established in 
the same way ? The i)rescriptive right appearing to arise from long 
ownership does not exist. Is there irp reality any similarity between 
the claim of such a tribe to the lands it has conquered and the claim 
of a member of a civilised community to his private property ? If 
we consider it, it will api)ear*e\ndent that the latter has no natural 
right at all to tliat w^liich he owms. Natural right of this kind at any 
rate, if of atfy kind, does not exist, and the ju'oof that it is felt to be 
artificial is the fiictf that a not unimportant section of civilised com- 
munities — namely, the Socialists — fiercely impugn the justice of the 
institution of private property and desire its abolition. The claim, 
then, of the individual to ^Te property w hich fie has obtained by labour, 
purchase, or inheritance is based solely on the agreement of the 
fellow^-members of the community to wdiich he belongs that such a 
claim shall be valid! Without that agreement, his claim w’^ould be 
instantly void, except so far as he might be* able to make it good by 
his own personal j>rowess. In the case of a tribe of savage conquerors 
there has been in the nature of things no corresponding agreement. 
The tribe is, by hypothesis, an independent entity, having no source 
of protection but itself, which is indeed the condition of all the great 
civilised nations also. * 

But we must apply*our argument much more closely than this 
if we wish to show the inherent absurdity of the objections with 
which we are dealing, The British •Empire beyond the seas may be 
broadly classed under two categories, the first containing all those 
territories which w^ere sparsely inhabited, if inhabited at all, when 
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we first took them, and the second, those which were already 
occupied by an extensive population. Under the first head would 
come the great continent of Australia, with its three million square 
miles of land surfece and its wandering bodies of Bushmen as the 
sole tenants. Under this head would come also English North 
America, including under that term both Canada and the United 
States. In Bancroft’s History of the latter it is stated that towards 
the close of the seventeenth century the total number of the various 
tribes of Indians who roamed the vast regions lying between Hudson’s 
Bay on the one pide and the Mississippi valley on the other did 
not qxceed one hundred and eighty thousand. Is it to be seriously 
contended that the ethical sentiment inherent in man, the con- 
science of ^manki^jid, should have for ever restrained both - our 
ancestors and all other civilised people from^ establishing themselves 
on the other side of the Atlantic ? Greater cruelty, greater 
barbarity than was exercised by the North American tribes towards 
one another could not easily be conceived. Wandering over enor-» 
mous realms, of which the vast potential wealth was unknown to them, 
and would have been, if known, usel^iss, these tribes scalped and 
slaughtered according to the natural promptings of their tiger-like 
hearts. Was it then the intention of the Universe that these fair 
regions should bp for ever possessed by a few scattered savages? 
Has civilised mankind sinned* in finding, in that vast expanse of 
fertile soil, new c>utlets for millions of its memlJers whose whole lives 
must otherwise, if they had been born at all, have been ‘ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined ’ ? ^ • 

Harcljy, surely, can any sane being answer those questions in the 
aflBrmative, for the spectacle of the civilised portion of the human 
race voluntarily ‘ stewing in their own juice,’ to u5e the classic j)hrase 
of Sir William Harcourt, in those small areas of the world’s surface 
which they first came to inhabit, while resigning enojrmous dominions 
to be prowled over for ever and a day by.a few ferocious tribes, is 
too ludicrous for mental contemplation. Not by these means has it 
been ordained that the evolution of human affairs should proceed. 

But, turning from that part of the British Empire of which, 
when we first came to possess it, the population was scanty in the 
extreme, to that other portion of it which, when conquest gave it to 
us, was already thronged with many millions of inhabitants, we have 
now to ask whether here at least the objection taken on the ground 
of robbery may not be valid. Suppose, then, the argument urged to 
have been accepted by the nations of Europe, and to have held good 
thenceforth for all time upon this planet. Then would that welter 
of chaos and bloodshed which existed in Hindustan when the arms 
of France and England contended there for mastery have continued 
so far as human eye can see into the •centuries to come ? War, 
slaughter, the countless barbarities, the unspeakable infamies which 
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prevail under Oriental rule, would have remained unchecked by the 
strong hand of England; there would have been no gleam of a 
brighter day. And not merely would those miseries have continued 
which have actually been arrested, but for that still greater mass of 
human suffering, for which as yet not even English «ile has provided 
a remedy, there would have been no hope of ^a brighter morrow. 
The condition of women in India, as in most if not all Oriental 
countries, is one of infinite misery. There, one-half of the popula- 
tion suffer disabilities and restraints amounting to slavery at the 
hands of the stronger being, man. Child marridges, with all the 
subsequent horrors which early widowhood there entails, have* not 
yi*t been put a stop to. But the touch of our civilisation upon the 
mind of India has not been wholly without effect? Here and there 
are symptoms that the chains of a convention which has endured for 
unnumbered ages may be broken at last. Surely, if we believe that 
the order and sequence of human things tend ever upwards, we must 
see that it is necessary that the higher civilisation should have power 
tq dominate the lower. 

Yet even these consideratidns do not quite reach the real heart 
of the question. What is the ^noral justification for the conquest of 
the nations of Jnclia by England ? The bc^t way of answering that 
query is to put another. What was ii^ that enabliili the English to 
effect that conquest ? • Evidently it was their inherent superiority. 
How, then, did ’that sui)eriority arise ? It arose because through 
many centuries the ancestors of ijie Englishmen of the time of Clive 
had made a better use of their opportunities than had the ancestors 
of the variouj nations in India whom they subdued. A natibn is, as 
Mr. Flinders I^etrie has pointed out, only after all a certain section 
of mankind having certain charac teristics which hifv^e become stereo- 
typed in Ihe passage of generations. That section of mankind which 
dwelt in Britain had acquired, doubtless through the compulsion of 
heredity and environment, •a far stronger and more energetic tem- 
perament than that which obtained in the Indian peninsula. As a 
result, they were thft stronger people. It is related of the late 
Mr. Louis Stevenson thai he once summoned the native chiefs of 
Samoa to a banquet, at which he made them a speech something to 
this effect : 

• 

Now, you chieftains of Samoa have got a great opportunity, and upon the use 
you make of it, it depends whether you will continue to exist or not. You must 
grow yams, you must make roads, and you must do whatever other work ought 
to be done. And if you do that, you will continue and be prosperous ; but if you 
do not do it, then some other "persons who do use their opportunities instead of 
neglecting them, and wh® will do the work which they ought to do, will come 
and take your place and will own what yon own now. 

This is precisely the process which has taken place in the world 
at large. Nations which use and do not abuse their opportunities 
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grow strong and eicpand ; those which neglect them wither, and, in 
the long run, become subject peoples. This is the law of the universe, 
and we cannot alter it. 

‘ But,’ say the humanitarians, ‘ this brutal law of which you 
speak may preveil and does prevail in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and it has doubtless prevailed amongst mankind. But 
now we have reached to a higher code of morality. Now the ethical 
sentiment has been evoked ; the principle of altruism is superseding 
the principle of competition.’ Yet the ethical sentiment, as the late 
Professor Huxley showed, in his Romanes Lecture, is itself the pro- 
duct -of evolution — that is to say, of biological law — and it merely 
modifies the latter : it does not supersede it. It has modified it, for 
instance, in our ovm case, by making the practice of justice and of 
humanity, and the lofty ideal of raising great subject populations to 
a higher condition of being, the law of English rule in India. But 
the supersession of biological law by ethical sentiment would mean, 
as has been already shown, the arrest of the natural development of 
the human race. In the case of China, to take another example, this 
rule of conduct, if acted upon by otherimore civilised nations, would 
mean that for hundreds of years to come, as for hundreds of years in 
the past, corruption, infanticide, and the barbarous savageries of the 
Chinese penal code would continue unchecked. 

The point, however, which the British peqple have especially to 
realise is that, whether or no they allow this imaginary obligation of 
morality to drive them from the paths of common-sense, there is not 
the remotest chance that their three great rivals, France, Germany, 
and Eusda, will subject themselves to the dictates of this peculiar 
theory of morals. If a tree, or a blade of grass, w^ere to arrive sud- 
denly at a conviction that competition was immoral, and were there- 
fore to cease to contend with its compeers for the nutriment of 
Mother Earth, that tree., or that blade of.grass, would perish. In a 
strictly analogous manner, if the English •people under the British 
flag become so altruistic as to withdraw from the ceaseless competition 
for national existence and the means of national growth in which 
for centuries past they have been engaged, ^the result must be that 
sooner or later, and probably sooner rather than later, they must 
wither away and cease to operate as a moving factor in the affairs of 
men. 

Would that mighty disappearance tend to the advantage of 
mankind as a w’hole ? Has the British people, in common with the 
children of its race in the United States, no appointed work and 
function in the life of the world ? To that question history supplies 
an emphatic answer. Freedpm, justice, the" spirit of humanity, 
representative institutions — all these have had their origin amongst 
ourselves. From uel the Western nations of Europe have derived 
whatever is best amongst them. As the English Revolution of the 
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seventeenth century is admitted to have been the parent of the 
French Revolution in the eighteenth, so has the English -Parliament 
been the great pattern* which Continental peoples, have striven to 
copy. Amongst us, as the anti-Turkish agitation, however otherwise 
futile, sufficiently proves, sympathy with the dilttressed is more 
poignant and more powerful than it is elsewhere* In his poem upon 
Nelson, Mr. Swinburne has given noble expression to this thought : — 

• 

As earth hath but one England, crown and head 
Of all her glories, till the sun be dead, • 

Supremo in war and peace, supreme in song, 

Supreme in freedom, since her redo "was read, 

Since first the soul that gave her strength grew strong, 

* To help the evil, and to right the wrong. • • 

• 

And not by example alone has the British people helped mankind, 
but by the might of its sea power and by the sinews of its wealth. 
Those very European nations which now revile and deride us owe 
their freedom from the yoke of Napoleon to the blood and the treasure 
which our great-grandfathera unstintedly »poured out, in the days 
when a bastard and spurious •altruism did not obtain. And if the 
work accomplished by Britain in bygone time has been vast and 
important, not less certain is it that labour as mighty and as noble 
awaits her in the futijre, if only she look not back from the plough. 
In India, and in Africa, the life-history of innumerable millions of 
as yet unborn human creatures will depend ujion whether the task of 
shaping their destiny shall be* carried forward by us, whom the course 
of our history has fitted for that great duty, or shall to other 

and to harsher hands. 

Of that which comes to pass when flie obligations of empire have 
been evaded and national duty has been shunned the Ihitish people 
have unjprtunately in thep’ own recent record a terrible and vivid 
instance in the horrors ocaasioiied by that withdraw^al from the Soudan 
wliich has been already alluded to. As the direct result of that 
abandonment a ini4titude *of human beings perished, whose exact 
number will never be kiyiwm, but which certainly exceeds by ten times 
the whole number of the victims of the Armenian atrocities, taking 
as the basis of this estimate the statements made by the tw^o most com- 
petent witnesses whom we have — namely, by Father Ohrviralder in his 
narrative entitled Ten Years' Captivity in the MdhdVs and by 

Slatin Pasha in his more recent work. Fire and S^vord in the Soudan. 
From the latter’s calculation, it would appear that ‘ at least seventy- 
five per cent, of the total population has succumbed to war, famine, 
and disease ’ since the rise of that ferocious combination of Moslem 
fanaticism with slave-owning rapacity which has constituted Mahdism. 
By far the greater number of the millions of pegple who have perished 
must have died since the British force was recalled from the Upper 
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Nile in 1885. Speaking broadly, they appear to have passed from 
life under every circumstance of agony and misery which the imagi- 
nation is able tp depict. The happiest lot ,has doubtless been that 
of those who were massacred outright. In the swiftness of death lay * 
mercy. Nay, better, perhaps, even a death of torture applied by man, 
than those long, slow, lingering torments of starvation, which have 
been the fate of most of all these countless dead. 

At whose door tl^en lies the responsibility for this mass of human 
pain, to which not Bulgaria and not Armenia offers a parallel ? To 
answer that, let u§ consider what were the causes which led Britain 
to draw back from her task in the Soudan, to leave Gordon 
unavenged, to leave her work undone. The causes were two. They 
were, first, the cry^in England of the humanitarians whose tender 
hearts could not bear the thought of striking down what they repre- 
sented as the nascent freedom of a people, and, secondly, the fact that 
we were at that time so deeply involved in foreign complications 
that our Government feared to risk an English army in Africa. The 
existence of the first of these two causes becomes clc^ar to any one 
who either remembers or takes now tHe trouble to re-read the 'feel- 
ings expressed in the press and in Parliament at that date. The 
humanitarians, as usual, jvere too high-minded to verify their facts. 
Their protest wa^ one wliich jjroceeded from a radical misconception 
and a complete ignorance of the actual phenomena. They supposed 
the rising in thfe Soudan to represent {in heroic attempt to throw off 
foreign — that is to say, Egyptian- 5 -dominion. We now know tlie 
reverse of this to have been the case*. The JMalidi’s movement has 
been in the main an attempt made by slave-owning Arabs, acting 
with certain tribes, and using Mahomedan fanaticism as their instru- 
ment, to subjugate other tribes and to possess their goods.^ In this 
regard the humanitarians stand before the bar of history condemned 
by the logic of actuality. • ' # 

The second of the two causes which I have named was rtated by 
Mr. Chamberlain, in a speecli made in the House of Commons in the 
early part of last year, as his reason for having acceded to the policy 
of withdrawal. On this point* it is to be •observed that the total 
number of British troops in the Soudan was not large. Certainly it 
did not approach in numerical strength to half an aimy corps. But 
our military resources v^^ere so limited that the locking up even of 
this small body of men meant that the power of England to send the 
necessary reinforcements to India, should war with Eussia break out, 
was crippled. 

Why w^as the British army so small that we were compelled to 
abandon several millions of human beings to misery and death ? Is 
not the cause in a very great measure, indeed, to be found in the 
ceaseless cry raised by these same humanitarians and other good people 
of a like kidney against any increase in the national armaments ? 
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Men of the very same stamp with those who have been recently 
shrieking aloud that our Government should fight the world rather 
than allow Armenians to be massacred, or Greeks to lose their chance 
of annexing Crete, have been the most persistent opponents of such 
an increase in the fleet and army of Britain as should enable her to 
fulfil the mission which the processes of her past have laid upon her. 
Between their cry against the use of armaments on the one hand, and 
the result of their long^sustained agitation against the maintenance 
of these armaments on the other, the action of Britain was paralysed, 
and the face of the vast region w’hich we call the Soudan was blasted 
with slaughter and desolation. ‘ If we measure policy, as in this*world 
we must measure it, not by motive but by event, it is terribly true 
to say that the policy at once dictated and catfeed by* the protest- 
mongers in 1885 has been more fatal to human life than the policy 
of their favourite bete noire, Abdul Aziz himself. Abdul has killed 
his thousands, but the liumanitarians their tens of thousands. It is 
tliey, then, who are mainly responsible, in the twofold manner already 
shown, for that great act of abandonment which subsequent history 
has declared to have been atbnce base and a blunder. Now% tw^elve 
years afterwards, we are tfirdlly endeavouring to repair that fearful 
mistake. But no valour and no enterjiri^e can restore the dead to 
life. ^ • 

The head of Gordon fixed on that tree in Omdurman. whence 
the sightless eyes might be thought still to look In death for the 
help, not for himself but for hisjieople, which in life they Iiad sought 
for long, and in vain ; the pkuns strewn with the bones of those w'ho 
have (lied o/ privation and despair, or who have been strucle dowm by 
their brutal captors ; the memory of w^oinen w ho have been outraged, 
of children left to j)erish, all bear testimony never to be forgotten, 
while English records last, to that which follow\s when the weapons 
of England are allow^ed to rust, and when sentiment, in place of 
reason, 'is permitted to ^w'ay the counsels of the empire. In the 
Soudan, at least, the w'ork of the sentimentalist has been brought 
almost to a finish. •From vast tracts of country the population is 
gone. Wild beasts prowl in the desolated villages, and the hyena 
might laugh, as it clashes its jaws on the fleshless skulls of the dead, 
at the rich products of the new' humanity. 

In view of the fact that efforts similar to^ those which have 
produced these results are being now' renewed, and that the return- 
ing sanity of the British* people is being counteracted by the voices 
of men who cry in oqe breath for an exertion of the national will, 
unfettered by regard for the intentions of other countries, and in the 
next or the preceding breath for the weakening of the only instru- 

' ‘ Prosperous districts with a, teeming population have been reduced to desert 
wastes. The great plains over which the Western Arabs* roamed are deserted, and 
their i)laoes taken by wild animals.’ — Slatin Pasha. 
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ments by which that will can be carried into effect, it is surely time 
for us to try to get our ideas clear upon this fundamental point. If 
the humanitarians do indeed wish the greatmation, into which they 
have been bom, to be the friend of the friendless and the helper of 
the distressed ; if they really cherish the noble ambition of succour^ 
ing, not the Armenians or the Cretans only, but all races or peoples* 
that are weak and oppressed ; if they desire the sword of Britain to- 
be keen to smite the oppressor, and the arm of Britain to be strong 
to save, then in the name of common-sense let them see to it that 
the sole means of achieving these high ends, the navy and the army, 
shallbe rendered adequate to the task which they have to perform. 
Yet so strange a thing sometimes is human intelligence, that the 
very persons* who are foremost in expressing what‘ passes for generous 
sympathy with the victims of tyranny are usually those who are 
opposed most bitterly to any increase in the national armaments. 

They would have Britain help — yes ; but there shall be no ante- 
cedent expenditure to enable her to help effectually. They would 
have her risk war with the world for the sake of the suffering — yes ; 
but they would not vote for one extra battleship to put her 'in a 
position to war successfully. Between the thought of the righteous- 
ness of risking a conflict and the thought of what would happen if 
the conflict actually began, there seems to be, for these persons, a 
mental gulf as untraversable as that which *feeparated Dives from 
Lazarus. 

Probably, however, the root caiis^of this astonishing discontinuity 
is to be found in the prevalence of the same profound fallacy which 
has been referred to earlier in this article. For if you press a senti- 
mentalist, he will tell you at last that it is the duty of a nation, as 
of an individual, fb ‘follow the right’ (by which he means,, to obey 
any generous impulse), without counting the cost. Evidently here 
arises again the old fatee analogy between the State and a single 
citizen of the State with which we have dealt before. 

As a nation is imagined by the humanitarians to own its territory 
in the same manner in which a man ovms an timbrella, so is it also 
imagined by them to be free, as an individual is sometimes free, to 
sacrifice itself for the sake of others. On this point it has first to be 
observed that the individual, when he is married and has a family 
dependent upon him, is*" not free to indulge in the costly luxury of 
altruism. If a poor man, being English, were to leave wife and 
children at the world’s mercy, while he went off as a volunteer to 
fight for Greece, he would certainly be, not a fine fellow, but a 
deserter from duty. The analogy, therefore, breaks down at the 
start, unless it can be shown that the nation is always in the position 
of the unmarried man. That the case is the reverse of this we all 
know. The responsibilities of the State are as much more tremendous 
than those of the individual as the aggregate of its interests exceeds 
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his. Lord Salisbury has recently said with much emphasis that the 
Government are in the position of trustees towards the nation. The 
simile might be extended, for it is equally true to say that the whole 
nation is in the position of a trustee towards posterity. This one 
living generation of British men and British women^ who now walk 
this world’s stage, does not constitute the whole British people. Far 
back into the past, and, surely, far forward info the future, the 
chain, of which we are but one link, extends. Inheritors of a mighty 
trust, we are bound by the whole course of our history, up to now, to 
pass it on, inviolate, to* those who shall follow. For ages past, the 
labour of dead generations has been building up the house o^.the 
British nation. For centuries, our national character has been taking 
form under the impulse of some of the greatest spirits ivhom earth 
has known. In Asia and in Africa great native populations have 
I)assed under our hand. To us — to us, and not to others, a certain 
definite duty has been assigned. To carry light and civilisation into 
the dark places of the world ; to touch the mind of Asia and of 
Africa with the ethical ideas of Europe ; to give to thronging 
millions, who would otherwise* never know peace or security, these 
first conditions of human advance : constructive endeavour such as 
this forms j)art of the function which it is ^ours to discharge. Once 
more — to fill the wide waste places of Australasia and Canada with 
the children of Britain ; to people with our race the lofty plateau 
through which the Zambesi rolls down towards the sea, and wdience of 
old the sailors of Tyre brought the gold of Ophir to the temple of 
Solomon ; to draw from the sdSl, or from beneatli the soil, the wealth 
hoarded for uncounted ages for the service of man ; and, lastly, to let 
the sound of the English tongue and the pure life of English homes 
give to the future of those immense regions its hu^, and shape : this, 
again, is portion of the task which our past has devolved upon us. 

Have we the moral right, supposing us tq have the moral feeble- 
ness, to tjast from us, as a*thing of no account, this vast world-work 
which previous centuries have entrusted to our care? From the 
moment when Drake^ three hundred years ago, lying on his face on 
the edge of the wild rpck that forms the .southdhimost extremity 
of the American continent, looked out upon that Pacific Ocean whose 
waters he was the first ‘ to plough with an English keel,’ even up to 
the present day, the duty of Britain has been in process of birth and 
in process of growth. Has not a nation, like an individual — for here 
at length the analogy holds — a certain appointed task which, beyond 
all other nations, it is fitted to perform ? Wilfully to neglect this- 
ordained labour is, so to speak, the one unforgiveable sin, because it 
is to defeat the purpose of the Universe as shown in the aptitudes- 
which have been produced by the previous course of things. To- 
sustain worthily the burden of empire is, the task manifestly 
appointed to Britain, and therefore to fulfil that task is her duty, as. 
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it should also be her delight. But if that duty should be opposed, 
if her path should be traversed by some rival State, what then would 
be the necessity laid upon the British Grovemment and people ? 
Evidently, if the considerations already advanced are valid, it then 
becomes straitjy incumbent upon them to resist the assailant with 
the entire force which they can exert. 

Viewed from this standpoint, it will be seen that the adequate 
maintenance of the national armaments is not merely a vital need, 
prompted by the strongest conceivable motives of self-interest, but 
also, in very truth, a high and sacred obligation of morality. Not to 
heed that obligation means that we are ready lightly to lay aside the 
work which constitutes the chief justification for our existence as a 
people amqngst nvinkind. It means that we are contemners "of the 
past, that we are faithless to our charge, ihat we are as fraudulent 
life-tenants with regard to our heirs. First of all duties, because 
the primary condition of the fulfilment of all duties, is the obligation 
of self-defence. 

Well is it indeed for us, in the presence of persons who cut their 
emotion loose from their reason, and let it run amuck in the world 
like a mad Malay, that in the fulness* of time the old idea of devotion 
to the nation, and of debt owed to tlie nation, has at last begun to 
revive. As a Ijttle leaven leaveneth the whole lump, so has the 
Imperial idea, held ten years* ago but by a fqw, spread until it has 
become a vital ibrce. In the possessions of the British people beyond 
the seas, as in these islands, there are men who are working in utter 
earnest to recall to their countrymen those thoughts and those high 
impulse^ which gave them strength in days gone by. ^As the years 
roll on, a wider patriotism and a deeper resolve are becoming 
perceptible. Thq^e is growing into existence a sentiment of national 
being which overleaps the ocean, so that, to those whom it pos- 
sesses, it matters not whether they were^ bom in Cape Town or in 
London, in JNIelboume or in Montreal. •Equally are they members 
of one mighty community, and equally are they heirs to that mastery 
of the seas w^hich must ultimately cafry with it the hegemony of 
mankind. ' . , . 


H. F. Wyatt. 
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ALTTiorGii during the last year the champions of Women have 
continued unabashed the policy of encroachment^ the situation is 
completely changed. With a noble determination, the University of 
Oxford has refused even the semblance of a degree to the students 
of St. Margaret’s or Somerville Hall, while the Kadicals of Cambridge, 
who inaugurated their agitation to helj) the sister University, are now 
conducting the campaign for their own separate advantage. True, 
tliey have gone no further thsin the appointment of a Syndicate, whose 
report the Senate will presently annul ; but, flushed with the bare 
thought of victory, they have published all^ their evil intent to the 
world, until it is clear that nothin]^ will please •them save the 
complete surrender of the University and its privileges to those 
for whom these privileges were never designed. jMeanwhile the 
Women arrogantly demand as right ten times more than courtesy 
has granted them, and prove, By the temper in which they api)roacli 
the controversy, that should they once have their way the pr^^sence of 
one single man at (Cambridge will seem inexpedient to thex)atrons of 
High Schools. One lady, indeed, presiding over a notorious seat of 
learning, imi)udently asserts that men are disqualified by their sex 
from taking part in a discussion which men.alone have the right to 
initiate. • In other w'ords,* men are forbidden to defend their own 
institutions against the onslaught of women for no better reason than 
that they are men. Shall tliey, then, ai)X)oint a council of w’^omen to 
rob them of their due, ajid sulk in forced idleness behind their oaks ? 

The Syndicate wdiich has lately published its Eejiort is preimred 
for this or any other surrender. It respects all things save the interests 
of the University which it is in duty bound to defend. It has accejited 
for gospel the testimony of women who would* willingly sacrifice 
the most ancient foundation for their own jiroblematic advantage. It 
records with a bland astonishment the fact that 1 ,234 students of G irton 
and Newnham have asked for titular recognition, as though any 1,234 
persons would decline a yirivilege* to^ which by use and custom they 
had no right. It permits an appeal to public opinion, as though no 
place were secure from the domination of the people, and as though 
Cambridge were an inn whose clients might complain of the meat 
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and drink supplied them. The Syndicate, in fact, invited to consider 
^ what further rights or privileges, if any, should be granted to women 
students by the University,’ has refrained from any consideration at 
all. The very use of the word ‘ right ’ is ill-omened, and nine out of 
the fourteen gentlemen appointed, to inform the Senate have set 
their signatures, not to an impartial argument, but to as strenuous a 
piece of special plfeading as you are likely to meet. They are anxious 
to give away with both hands all those privileges which centuries of 
honourable tradition have withheld. Not only would they confer 
upon such women as have satisfied the examiners the degree of 
B.A^. ; they insist that the degree of M.A. shall also be theirs, when 
they are of suitable standing ; and, that no check be put upon the 
vanity of pirton^and Newnham, the students of these colleges, if 
the Syndicate is not thwarted, will be declared eligible for all other 
degrees now conferred upon men, save only the doctorates of Medicine 
and Divinity. Why these trivial exceptions are made is left un- 
explained, but the reason may well be that the apostles of progress are 
unwilling to close all doors upon the agitation of the future. 

The Syndicate, in truth, has gona further on the road of revolu- 
tion than the most sanguine ‘refbianer’ had expected. The first 
timid demand was for the mere B.A., in which degree, said the 
innovator, therq lurked* no danger, since only Masters of Arts are 
eligible for membership of tKe Senate. But iiow, declare the reckless 
nine, ladies shall wear the silken or even the scarlet gown ; they 
shall pay the fees wherewith these distinctions are bought, and that 
all the world may know the titles are not conferred honoris catisa^ 
women ^ shall henceforth be eligible for such honorary degrees as are 
now presented with a Latin oration to the distinguished men of all 
nations, provided only these women have served the cause of education, 
or, in other words, have taken i)artin the battle against the Universities. 
Never was a more ingenious method invented of conferring im- 
mortality upon a grievance. Should the Senate adoj)t the* advice of 
this misguided majority, the effect must be instant disaster. The 
University will be packed with disfranchised members, who are 
permitted to purchase, a halfri)rivilege with precisely the same sum 
which confers the whole privilege upon others. And you need not 
look too closely into history to assure yourself that this foolish com- 
placency will be rewarded with a bitter and embarrassing agitation. 
After this supreme surrender, free access to the library and laboratories 
is but a trifling concession. 

One sound argiimentalone would justify a complete reconstruction 
of Cambridge ; the advantage of the University as it at present exists. 
The members of the Senate have no other duty than to guard the 
interests of that institution, whereof they form part. They have no 
concern with philanthropy, politics, or ‘intelligence. They can but 
ask themselves one question : will our action prove a benefit, not to 
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the world, but to the University of Cambridge ? Now, the Syndicate, 
or such part of it as signs the Eeport, asks and answers many 
another question, but prudently neglects the one essential problem. 
Even if it proved to the satisfaction of the stubbomest opponent that a 
degree was a veritable benefit to^the women who ask it, it would not 
ha^'e advanced one step on the road of conviction. Yel, though every 
scrap of the evidence which it adduces irrelevant, it is none the 
less worth examination, because, contemplated from the Syndicate's 
own point of view, it fails entirely to establish the Slightest grievance. 
Such vague assertions as that ‘ a very general impressjon exists outside 
the University that the course of study women have pursued^ is 
inferior to that pursued by men ' are more than counterbalanced by 
]Mrs. Sidgwick’s free and frank admission that ‘^the position of a 
Xewnham or Grirton student with a good Tripos certificate is, from 
the point of view of obtaining employment as a teacher, on the whole 
not inferior to that of the graduates of other Universities.' Why, 
then, this hankering after the degrees that are immaterial? Surely, 
the reason is to be found in a sly, half-repressed desire to get the 
management of the University into the hands of women ? 

But the Syndicate asked for. opinions, and it has printed such an 
array as only a perfect lack of humour could have seen through the 
press. Here is one lady who declares that women following the 
(Cambridge course feel their inferiority.* Well, the remedy is easy: 
let them follow another, and leave Cambridge in ppace. They at 
least are free, though they would fasten an intolerable trammel upon 
a University which does not belong to them, and to which they will 
never belong. Another student of Newnham states that when she 
visited Chicago in 1893 she found ‘the possession of a degree would 
have removed certaih inconveniences which she experienced.' Is it 
then tlid business of the University to make things easy for the 
adventurous tourist ? Another was hampered in the post-graduate 
work she perfonned in un American college ; another, still more 
reckless, asserts that had she possessed a University degree she would 
have been more at ease in trickling French officials ! Again you are 
told that Berlin and Freiburg are not^as respectful as they might be 
to the Tripos certificate, and .while this mistress is incapable of 
explaining her .qualifications, to the British parent, that one is 
persuaded that her private school would yiejd a better profit if the 
University of Cambridge were disloyal to its* traditions. Such 
arguments as these are refuted by their own frivolity, and would be 
insufficient did not history render it imperative to close the question 
now and for ever. It* is almost incredible that ladies who have 
enjoyed the advantage of so liberal an education as is conferred by 
Cambridge should still ask the University to act as a travelling 
companion or to impress upon the mothers of High School girls that 
which their own eloquence fails to explain. 
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Having destroyed its case out of the mouths of its own witnesses, 
the Syndicate proceeds to quote the practice of other Universities. 
And here the Syndicate best displays its lack of candour. Oxford is 
the only University which may for a 'moment be compared to 
Cambridge, and Oxford has declared finally and decisively against 
the aggression bf Women. Wherefore, says the Syndicate, with Oxford 
we will have no dealings. We prefer to follow the lead of Manchester 
and Aberdeen, of Durham and Aberystwyth. In other words, ‘ the 
present is not a fitting occasion to attempt to secure the joint action 
of the two Universities.’ Why not ? What occasion can be more 
fitting ? A majority of Oxford graduates is anxious for co-operation. 
It is a common danger that threatens the Universities, which by a 
common exi)edient might put their house in order. The tradition 
which inclines Oxtbrd to the side of wisdom is the same which must 
preserve Cambridge from ruin. The moment has come for mutual 
understanding and mutual aid ; yet, says the Syndicate, we decline to 
► consider the possibility of ‘joint action’ and prefer to fall back 
upon the illustrious precedent of Bangor ? Cannot they realise, these 
intrepid nine, that Bangor has nothing to lose by reckless innovation ? 
Will they not understand that Oxford, alone is the fitting colleague 
of Cambridge ? That the University whi(di sheltered Mark Pattison 
alone may join hands with the University which rejoices in the 
scholarship of Professor Mayor ? 

Nor is it only sentiment which makes ‘joint action ’ a necessity. 
Suppose Cambridge neglected the lofty example of Oxford, and ad- 
mitted women to an equal share of hei; privileges, the issue would not 
be in doubt for a moment. Cambridge would become not a mixed 
University, but a University of Women. Not even th^ complacent 
nine who have signed the Keport to the Senate would long be tolerated 
when Girton and*Newnham came into their own. The boat-race, 
which is far more pojmlar (if popularity be essential) 'than the 
progress of Women, woiild be replaced by, a vapid contest at lawn- 
tennis between the Women of Cambridge and the Men of Oxford. 
]VIr. Roberts, the zealous and fearless iconoclast, would be sent back 
to extend a University which was ceasing to exist. And the under- 
graduates, the despised undergraduates, who," after all, are at least as 
necessary as dons for the well-being of a University, what would become 
of them? With perfect wisdom they would choose the University 
which remained faithful to their interests, and migrate in all light- 
heartedness to Oxford. And they would c^p right, for they sought 
their University in the belief that they would enjoy the privi- 
leges of an institution designed by centuries “^of habit for the use of 
men. But they would find, if the ambition of the indiscreet be not 
instantly checked, that their interests were discussed and governed by 
a crowd of gowned and titled women. And what high-spirited youth 
would permit this intrusion? 13ie Syndicate, which quotes with 
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bated breath the opinion of Newnham students still in their first 
year, affects to neglect the voice of the undergraduate; but this 
neglect is as reckless as it i$ intolerant, and it is worth while to 
remember that in the plebiscite of last May, while 446 under- 
graduates voted for women’s degrees, 1,723 declared themselves on 
the side of dignity and tradition. • 

The Syndicate makes its demand in the cause of education, and 
withal is doing its best to cripple for ever the education of women. 
The proposal to which the nine have set their name is nothing else 
than a Girton and Newnham relief bill. In vain other institutions, 
such as Holloway College, protest on behalf of *their neglected 
interests ; in vain Sir William Anson and his colleagues urge T:.he 
necessity of the (iueen's University with a charter of its own. 
Newnham and Girton demand enfranchisement and the spoils of 
ancient endowments, and until the Senate has expressed its dis- 
pleasure, not only Csimbridge, but the education of women also, is 
in danger. Miss Clough and Miss Jex-Blake, in answer to the 
Syndicate’s request for light, have told the whole truth. Fortunately 
for their opponents, they have most carelessly unmasked their 
batteries, and henceforth all the world may know at what points the 
jittack is to be directed. Now, Miss Clough and Miss Jex-Blake 
possess the shining virtues of courage and ••candour. They do not 
ask for a tiny privilege when nothing less than the Xlniversity, and 
the whole University, will content them. Here are a few of their 
more exigent demands : — 

(1) An unrestricted use of the University Library. 

(2) A Free Competition for all University prizes and seliolar- 

shij^s. • 

(3) Eecognition for advanced study and research. 

(4) A general participation in academic interests". 

Thus for the first time we discover the true demands of Women. 
They must have a share in* the University Library, they must set 
aside the wishes of pious benefactors, and claim scholarships which 
were bequeathed to men alone, a single theft which would be 
sufficient to render generosity impossible for the future. Moreover, 
when they complain of thfeir ‘isolation,^ and iilsist that they are cut 
off from Academic interests, it is plain that they are asking for a 
vote in the Senate and a seat at the High Tsible. But their most 
astounding grievance is still to mention : they are tired of courtesy — 
of that courtesy which, they confess, has not been stinted in the past. 
They would have nothing precarious in the tenure of those privileges 
upon which (say they) scr much depends. And so because courtesy 
is irksome to them, they would reward that courtesy, which ‘ has not 
been stinted,’ by wholesale exaction. •The position is not precisely 
gracious or dignified, but at least it is candid, and far more honour-^ 
able than the position of those others who deihand a degree, and 
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protest the while that they would not if they could interfere with 
the conduct of the University. 

But so we discover the true policy of encroachment which has 
been pursued from the first by the champions of Women. They have 
always asked one privilege with their eye cast wantonly upon 
another. From the moment when the favour was asked of examina- 
tion, they w’ere determined upon a mixed University, and nothing 
less than a mixed University is likely to satisfy them. The 
Syndicate, moreover, has no love of half-measures. The most that it 
confesses is that it ‘ is not prepared to recommend that women 
should he admitted to membership of the University.’ But the 
Syndicate may take heart; it soon will be prepared, and then recon- 
struction is only a matter of time. Before long the Unfyersity 
would be once niore unmixed, and it would not be the women who 
were excluded from privilege and emolument, but the men who too 
rashly surrendered that which it was their honour to keep, and which 
nothing save a grave dereliction of duty would have permitted them 
to throw away. That a mixed University is the ambition of the 
Eadicals is only too evident. Miss Clough and Miss Jex-Blake are 
not the only heroines who have revealed the full extent of theft in- 
tended depredation. A year ago the Committee of Grirton and Newn- 
ham declared that ‘ the experience thus gained may be taken as trust- 
w’^orthy evidence that, unden suitable regulations; the admission of 
women to membership of the University nlay be safely conceded.’ 
The humility is a trifle ridiculous ; one wonders what regulations may 
be suitable, and one asks diffidently w;hose ‘ safety ’ will be considered, 
the men’s or the women’s ? But the intention is evident, and you 
are not^^surprised that men, careless of their University, should echo 
the prayer. Professor Sidgwick, for instance, i« at last ‘ prepared to 
go the whole hog,’ while the Master of Christ’s asks in despair, ‘ Are 
we going to welcome them here as part of ourselves ? ’ In brief, the 
real demand of the Syndicate, the rdkl ambition of Girton and 
Newnham, is a mixed University, which by a natural evolution shall 
tecome once more unmixed ; and it isJihis issue, and this issue alone, 
that will be voted upon in the Senate House. * 

At the last moment, the friends^ of Woftien, seeing their exaction 
hopeless, have attempted to retract. They have ^reverted to their 
demand of a year ago, and have promised contentment with a mere 
B.A. But they have dodged here and there so often, that no graduate 
will trust them, since it is obvious that their last retractation is as 
insincere as their earlier modesty. Nothing, in fact, will satisfy the 
assailants but the plunder of the University, and the attack can only 
be met by a direct negative. Even by its own ‘superfluous reasoning 
the Eeport of the Syndicate •is a signal failure. It has neglected 
nothing which might strengthen its case ; it has even made appeal 
to the prow^ess of girls in the Local Examinations, whicl: nevei* should 
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ilt'^^lSMt' Tolaority that s degree sheold be «#iAfi|A 
'trMhh never need be confnsed with the degt^ 4MMik 
ferrtdl'''i(^llll Daen. And thus it proves itself unreconciled sodi iit#> 
coneifiNi^.'' Womern’^ education is nothing to it: edseit would 
welctm a new charter and national equality. ItTo, it is moved 
the spttriotis sentimentality which always urges the irresponffble 
Badkil to give away that' which does not belong to hi*"- And 
(let us hope) it will be properly and fiurly defeated, ^ometmng 
more than the triumph of ambitious women is at stake. The #e»y 
existeneh is threatened of that University which alone is concerned 
in the disenssion, and whose advantage is never even mentioned. 
Centuries have proved that the Cambridge of Newton and Benil^, 
of Ponwn and Munro, is an adnairable University — a school not oidy 
of ihtoidng, but *of manners and restraint. Why, then, tinker it to 
dattetr the vanity of the middle sex ^ Why, then, impose upon the 
University a responsibility which it is evidently unfit to sustain? 
If women sat at the high table, and wore the gown of bachelorhood, 
the andent University which hundreds of years have known and 
reverenced would be no more. The air of seclusion would be for ever 
dissipsdied ; the college courts, .which Gray and Byron knew, would 
be invaded by a horde of women, tricked out in a costume unbecom- 
ing their nether skirts, whose career would be as ill assorted'as their 
laimojlt. And, after all, it is but a small minority of women who> 
would thns slavishly disguise themselves in the trappings of men, who 
assert that'sez is a base convention, and who have so little respect for 
tradition that they would 4d&ce an ivy-grown’ institution fora fancy. 
But it is the minority which claims a hearing ; the falsely amhitiouB 
‘ have l^glsd silence to revive elander,’ nor is anything save an excess 
of zeal lUtuy to waken its more amiable and dignified sisters toa pxc- 
tsist. Meanvrlule the duty of the,Senate is cledr. It is only oonioemed 
with the wel&re of the University, which it holds in trust not for itself, 
hut Iba^ititC generations yet unborn. To the Senate the adrimtege 
of Wcaaifti is immaterial.. No hardship can change the trbth tiiat 
Qunhrid||e exists for men find for men alone. If women are sinoeie, 
let then *aowpt the charter of the Queen’s University and go else- 
where, llien may the University once more hnovi peace, and con- 
tinue its work, tmdisturbed by idle agitation and by tHe daily invention 
of firesh and fhtile grievances. * 
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HOW I BECAME POPE 

BY. PIUS THE SECOND 

EXTRACTED FROM THE POPE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
COMMENTARIES 


‘ When the news of the Pope's death reached Philip, the 
Bifihoi) of Bologna, in his retreat at Bagnorea from the 
summer, he made his way to Viterbo, and set out with Aento^ ioward 
Borne for the election of a successor. As they went alotig together 
they found the whole Court, and more than half the populacev i^ 
to meet them outside the walls. “ One of you two,” shouted every 
voice, ‘‘will be elected Poi)e.”' 

So begins the only account of that great recurring drama of the 
ages of Faith, the election of a new Pope, ‘by one who has been 
plunged into that whirlpooL of intrigue and come out victorious on 
the other side. Aenejis Silvius Piccolpmini, who assumed the name of 
Pius the Second, was a bom journalist. He was the Andr^ Lang 
of the %'atican. Society verses, novelettes, histories, travels slipped 
with equal ease from his graceful pen. He was an orator/ and a 
statesman, with ‘but one besetting sin — he could as soon have 
neglected good ‘copy’ as have written bad Lsttin. And so in the 
‘ Commentaries ’ w hich he produced at his leisure in imitation of the 
great Julius, and which have never yet been done into EngUsh, he 
gives us a w^onderfully vivid, somewhat lurid, , glimps^into the 
Vatican in the period just after the anti-PojJes, w'hen it under 
the influence of a few* great Italian families — Colonna, Piccolomihi, 
Orsini, Borgia. 

Pius the Second succeeded a Borgia, Calixtus the I’hird, on toe lOth 
of August, 1458. o His principal rivals were William d’EstoUteville, 
Archbishop of Bouen, and Philippe Calendrino, a brother of Nicholas 
the Fifth, the last Poi^ebut one. The Vice-Chancellor, who tabes a 
prominent part in the story, was the infamous Koderic Lehzoli Borgia, 
who assumed the name of Alexander the Sixth ;»and Pietro Barbo« the 
Cardinal-priest of St. Mark at* Venice, was our historian’s successor, 
under the style of Paul the Second. With this introduetion to the 
principal actors, w'e Can leave Aeneas to tell his own tale, with toe one 
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■ ii^e ^ood 

A<^ndi(late ma8t'8^are'a''t#4^j^l^dii;:/ 
maJ«)ra|jf|||^Tbne; - la this 'case be required twelve' vdtes^j^iffirl^i^ 
obb^i^ ibesej be bad the privilege of voting for hhnself andM decid- ; 
ing tl^fimtter. Aeneas, though* be does not mention it, made use 
of this jinvilege. 

‘l?he Cbiiclave was erected in the hall of the ^postles^at* ISt. 
Peter’s, two courts and two chapels being included. They built cells 
for the Cardinals to eat and sleep in, in the larger chapel. - Th 
smaller, called the Chapel of St. Nicholas, was allotted to consultation 
and thb election of the Pope. The courtyards were for genend use 
as a prdnibnade. 

‘ Oh the day of assembly no progress was made with the eleddbn. 
The fo^^ug day various rules were promulgated, which the Cardinals 
laid'dbwh to be observed by the new Head, and each man swore that 
he wohld observe these if the choice should fall upon him. On the 
third day Mass was celebrated, and we proceeded to the scrutiny. It 
was found that Philip, Bishop of Bolegna, and Aeneas, Bishop of 
Siena, hii|d been proposed for the Pontificate by an equal number of 
voices^ ^h receiving five nominations ; of the others no one received 
morelpan: three. 


doe at that stage, whether this wa.^ a trick, or the result of his 
unpdpiulhrityr selected William of Bouen. Tlie scrutiny completed 
and thU result announced, the Cardinals came together and sat in 
com«al; ‘The question then put to us was, “ Is there any one who 
\»dll chaitige his mind, and transfer his vote to another candidate ? ” 
This ihethod of election uT called “Election* by Accession.” It is 
easier to 'arrive at agreement by this plan, a process objected to at 
the first ’^erutiny by those who had not received any votes at all, 
becauserm " secession could be made to their party. 

eWe adjou^ed to lurfeheon, and from thal moment what cabals ! 
The more j)owerful members of the College, whether their st^gth 
lay in ^putation’ or wealth, beckoned ©there to their ridei^' 
prbihiiS&sl^y threatened. There were even some who vwthibut a 
blushv ^ pleaded their own meritl, and 

demandiBi^fthei eapreme Pontificate for themselves . . . Eiieh man 
boasted of hil^ The bickering of these claiurimts was 

something exttal^iiairy^^ through a day and a sleepless h^ht it raged 
with Mabated viruli^w. William, of Bftuen was not so apprehensive 6f 
these brawlers as of Aen^aqd the Bolognese Cardinal, towardO whoih 
he saw that most of the votws inclined; bu^ he was especwdly 
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and ha^ j^ a penny ? ; 
the div^ j an JuTOlid to heal ihe sick ? 
day hd '<^e from Germany^ We know 
may even canry the Court away with him ba( 
does his literary , culture matter ? Are we to place a Bodet^i^priher 
oh the throne of St. Peter ? Think you ‘ good form ’ will the 

Church, ? Or do you think Philip of Bologna the bettw : ^ ? He 

is a stiff-necked ffllowr, who will neither be clever enough ton ^er 
himself nor listen to those who warn lum of the proper coursel ; l am 
the senior Cardinal ; you know me to be cautious ; I am,A past 
^ Eoaej^r in Papal learning ; of royal descent ; a man withta large 
’ fohi^i^g imd large property, with which I can assist our| needy 
» Chifeh ; I have no small number of benefices at my dispbsah which I 
shall distribute and confer upon you (ind others.” 

. ‘To his promises he added a host of entreaties ; . if these^Had not 
the desired effect, threats ; when any one objected that his simpny was 
an dbstacle, that, his PapLcy would be a venal one, he would mjakcno 
denial that his past life had bcten besmirched with the mire p|iijm6ny, 
but f<*r, the future — for the future, he asserted, his hands' shpuld be 
clean ! Cardinal Alano of Bimini — an insolent and venal cri»%re — 
washis second, and backed his candidature by everyiMSsiblemanomvre. 
It was qpt so much that lie, as a. Frenchman, was the partu^hf a 
Frenchman, as that he expected Rouen Cathedral, wfth ,^illiam’B- 
house in the city and his chancellorship, if he Should be 
Many were entangled by his huge bribes. They we^ent^l^ by 
the fellow like flies. Christ’s tunic, in Christ’s absence, das up for 
sale! *' 

‘Several Cardinals met in the latrines, and, with that ae. their 
retreat, they plotted with the greater secresy how they 8h^,(i make 
William Hope. They Ixiund ^hemselves by written ag^emi^ts and 
oaths ; and he, relying upon these, promised digniti^imd pMilaona, 
and allotted provinces, in virtue of his prerogative. , Ah a^rpiwiate 
place t» choose such a Prf)pe ! Where find a better spctt^ 
foul c<|mpiracieB tiian in the latrines ? . -. . . ■ 

‘ The Cardinals on WilUam’s side niade no small ip 

huhiber. The Bishop of Bologna, Qrsini, and the of 

St. Anastapa were wavering. A touch wouM send tl^^f:OTe^.j;i^ 
actually hiid given ground for some hope;,, and Since i^dveniappeared 
to be in umsbn, there was no fear of failin g .tO .find a twelfth. :difhout 
delay. For wheh a candidate reaches th^ stage, why ! thd» is ever 
some oneat his elbow who says, ‘‘1 too y^ make you Pope^” so as 





V to W daj^li^t. ' 

him and add your voice to his 

if and he become Pontiff, he bear a grudge agmnst 

you. own shin, and avoid the»snare I fell into 

before^ I khow what it is to have a Poj)e for my enemy. 1 faave^had 
that e3:i)erience with Calixtus, who never gave me a* friendly glance 
because I did not vote for him. My opinion is tljat it is politic to 
anticipate the favour of tliie man who is to be Pope. I am giving to 


you the advice on which I am myself acting.” 

‘“"Philip,” replied Aeneas, “no man shall ever persuade meV^p 
fidopt^ y^ base subterfuge; to think of choosing one 1 deem en 
unworldly varlet as successor of the blessed Peter! Far from me be , 
this crime! If others choose* him, that is their affair. I will be 
cleajr'ih| tbiat^^ my conscience shall not assail me. You 

say it is a hard lot to have an ill-affected Pope ; I have no dread of 
that. ;'£j> to he will not mutder me for not voting^ for him. If he 
Jove ihe hot, he will merely give me no* revenue, and no patronage.” 

‘ will feel the pincli of jioverty.” 

‘:???SPoyerty is no hardship to a man who is accustomed to be poor. 

I hayhlbd a life of indigence up to this day — what is it to me if I die 
a pat^r ? He robs me not of the Muses, who are ever ttie more 
gradioh^i- wh one’s purse is light. Nay, I am not the man to believe 

that God Will suffer his Bride, the Church, to languish utterly in the 
hand$% of Rouen. What is more contrary to the Christian 

profession thaii that Christ’s Vicar should be a slave to simony and 
' licentiousness ? God’s righteousness will not allow this palace, where- 
in sO mpny holy Fathers have dwelt, to be a den of robbers or a stew' 
of harlot^V ' The Apos{lesh^ fs derived from God and not from men. 
^\Tho IdiOw^ that the^ thoughts of, the fellows w^ho have banded 
together tp- gam the Pontificate for William are set on vanity ? How 
fit tha.t th^r conspiracy was hatched in the latrines ! Their intrigues 
will%i^;^Ca^ ; Arian .heresy, the fouL^inatru- 

menta^pl^mdet their end in some place of abomination; ^ 
will Sihd^^ Rome is chosen by God and hot hy men. 

If you iSiSl^ of Christ, j^ou will refuse to take aa Christ’s 

Vicai a limb of the Devil.” 

Philip ^from his support of William ; 
and iit the first pee]^^ approached Roderic, the Vice* 

Chanceiibr, with the blunt* inqtiiiy, “Have you *sold W 
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have h^;fibimse;l^'''blackrto^.ir^ 
of^ei8;:;i^ do so, hud I stus^ lrae my oflBoe ! ”' 

; ' ^iGfe^nhom ! ” interrupted Aeneas, “ so you awi | 
the Apdsile^ chait an enemy of your nation, and vi^< ;!l 
pledge of one who knows no honour. You * will. indeM'- 
. fd^jlge ; tat the Archbishop of Avignon will have your ( 

The vmy bribe Ahat is promised you is not only promised- tat assured 
to>^m. Will th^ fellow keep faith with you or with him ? ‘Why, 
with the Frenchman, not the Catalonian ! . The Frenchman will win. 
Will; he oblige a foreigner or a compatriot ? Beware, youn^simpta 
tph.V , a care, good Muddle-pate! Though the- C^uhta <3^ 
Bhme be nothing to you, though yon hold Christ’s religtbU ililblteap 
, as yt>u hold God contemptible, for whom are you elevati|^|ta<sh a 
yitar ?; Give a thought at least te your own position^ a 

French Pope you will be in most sorry case.” 

‘ Hie Vice-Chancellor listened to his friend’s harangue fdU^tiyely, 
and gave him a jjualifiecf adherence. , 'Ti 

"‘ Next to the Pavian Cardinal. “ Am I rightly informed ttat you 
too,’^ |[taned Aeneas, “are of one mind with those who have revived 
to eltat William ? Is that so?” . '•c^\ 

“Certainly ; I have promised to give him my vote, that JE' may 
not be l^ft in a minority of one. Believe me, it’s a foreigc^^eon- 
clUsioh ; the fellow has such a string of backers ! ” . ' 

‘ “ I find you.are not the man 1 took you for,” Aeneas > 

“ . . . Have we not often heard you say that the Church wo* 
if it fell into William’s hands — ‘ death ,befo’'^® .submission f Why 

this right-about ? Has he been transfigured in a trice fromaApoUyon 
to an . angel, or you from angel to devil, that you fall in love wfi^ his 
lusts, obscenities, and avarice ? Wliereliave yi)u cast yo)^|ii[^<^m 
and your usual exaltatipn of Italy above al^ other landaf ' iP tacld/to 
Ihink t^ when every one else was fidse to his love of ha^oa would 
never flinch. You have deceived me, or rather your. 6vm:iSelf:^ 
your Italian motherland, if you come not back to 

‘ The Bishop ‘of Pavia was nonplussed by fhe^i'^^g^^US.. ' 
BembrSe and shame surged up within him; he burstduji^^^Stad of 
team. Ihenv after some deep-drawn sighs, hejmoan(^l^^p|p^uli|dd . 
of myselh what am I to do ? I have passed 
not vote fisr':^lliam l shall st^nd :guilt 3 r;ied;$i«a^^ .. 

. ■* “So fiirhs I can discern,’’ ita;5i^ta'*htort^ 
this, that vhichiver.path yta ti^if|tat^ 
name of traitor. Now you must hu^e ybta choice. ^ 
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, roused at once by pktiioiism 
Eouen to ■ ipalivass.'. 

Jl>|i^. iinploi^ and entreated them not to play ij^ll^ 

His fojj^^ew no rest he had gathered the whole of tl^ 

exoept’^lpnna outside the Bishop of Genoa’s cell. He explained ^ 
them tbe conspiracy of the latrines. “ The Church will ^nsh,-* Jie 
cried, “and Italy be ever more in bondage, if this man from Rouen 
lays hftnds n^n the Pontificate. Would that eacji and^all of vyou 
would bear yourselves like men ! Be loyal to Mother Chmch, iMi4 ^ 
your mother country in her distress. Put on one side any per^^; . 
jealousies you may bear each other, (’hoose an Italian, not an 
Pope.V I^t each w'ho hears me put Aeneas in the forefront.” 

‘ were present seven in all, and there was only one dissenr-;' 

tient;^pi their unanimous approval, Aeneas himself, who thought 
hime^f unequal to that tremendous res][K>nsibility. Eventually we 
adjouimed to Mass, and as soon as the last word was intoned set our-* 
selvesiife;? the scrutiny. A golden casket was placed, ui)on the High 
Altar ;^d three watchmen — the Cardinal Bishop of Rodez, the 
CardiioBll AxchW^ of Rouen, the (^ardinal Deacon Colonna-^kept 
their upon it, that no chicanery should interrupt the ballot. Ihe 
rest of'^lhe Cardinals sat each "at their own place; then they rose 
in th^ urder of precedence and seniority, stepped up to the a^tar,and 
drop]^^ into the casket a ballot paper on which they had written the 
name^^ * , > 

‘ As {Aeneas stepped to drop his paper into the casket, 

Willkm thrust his hand away, every nerve a-tremble. “ Remember^ 
Aen^i’^ he gasped, “ how* frequently you have been , advertised of 
niy merits ” It was a rash appeal at that juncture, when a change 
in thev^ vote wguld haVe been irregular ; but his eagerness 
mastered; self-restraint. “ Yes,” rejoined, Aeneas, “ but are you 
really T^uoed to self-advertisement with such a worm as your humble , 
servant ? ” Wit^^ another w'ord he dropped his paper into the 
caslmt^a^;^ipped back into his seat. . v- v 

others had followed his example* the table set 
in tbe :p^(^te of a court ; and the three Cardinals menti<ai^ above 
empti^ ibe oiaslce^ of ballot papers upon it. Eacb vote was 
out separately ^ a distinct voice, and the scrutators jott^ down tbe 
names, they found inscribed. Every ^one of the Cardinals made' ai 
similajr list, to avoid tbe bare possibility of deception, .^f^is eustbm 
stood Aeneas in good steady for, after the tm]y wjas comple^ ^tbe 
Honan tally«mibx announced that Aeneas had received eigbt VOt^ 
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word ' abouib; ^t-. ' 




;:' ves.^ ■ : But 

Archbishop sul^^lS having 

inaccura^gr; The formula of the nomination, which ^ 
out ^th his own Hand, was as follows : I— ^eter, dir 3 
ever his n^me might be — do hereby select to be Popdl 
Aoneasj Ca-rdinal Bishop of Siena^and James, Bishop of lisbOTi^V It 
is quite in order .to vote for one, two, or even ‘several namesytidtb the 
proisjso understood that the names take precedence in the order of 
their mention. • If one candidate has not enough votes, the next on 
the list tal^es his place, so as to facilitate a general agreement/ But 
many cleverly devised systems are turned to fraudulent purposes. 
Cine example was given at that ballot by Latinus Orsini, who put 



seven names on his list, with the object of flattering the seven by his 
coihplaisance into either making “accession” to himself that 
edrutiny, or voting for him at some other. But in his Cj^e; as he 
was knowm to be a trickster, the stratagem seriously injured « his 
prospects. 

* When the result of the poll was declared, it was discQvered, as I 
have mentioned before, that nine Cardinals had voted for Aeneas* . . . 

of Koue'n had six votes, the others were on a 
much lower level. Every one gazed in astonishment at William when 
he found himself left so far behind. Within human meincny no 
candidate had ever mounted so high as nine votes at a ballot, & 
no one hy^d the required majority it was resolved to go^ iuto cotincil 
and try the method known as “accession,” to get the to 

if possible, that df^v. Once inore the Archbishop of Eouen Uou^hed 
a deceptive hope. There sat all those j)relates, ejich in hia pli^ce-r- 
not a word, not a sound — speechless as njen whose life is at the ebb. 
For a considerable time nobody spoke, nobody even yawned. Not a 
muscle stirred, only the restless eyes glanced idly hither and thither. 
That moment was enthralling ! WhaiTa picture were those 
statues! Twas like tlyat moment twixt life and death when not a 
aound reaches the ear, not a movement can be seen. 

‘Thus they sat for an appreciable interval, the juniors waiting 
for the older men to begin the “ accession.” Then Vice-Ghancellor 
Roderic leaped from his seat. “ I accede to the Cardinal Bishop of 
Siena.” His phrase struck home like a rapier to William’s h^ut, 
with such a rush did it send the blood from the poor fellow^s cheeks. 
Then another pause. Side glances passed from one to another as 
each indicated his favourite b^a nod, and the general upshot of it 
was* that the/ already had a vision of Aeneas in the Papal robes. As 
soon as this was obviqns, some stalked out of the place to avoid seeing 
the issue of the day. . . . They made the claims of e^fliausted nature 
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theii; ejceiise^ a le- 

tUTO^;^ , Wy. . . 

by-m^€^ta5&,f^ ■ 

Oni|^^|$wriM yet lacking from the twelve that ^ould 
the situation, Prosper Colonna thought 
be hii^^me if his sole voice proclaimed the Pontiff, and, rising to Ms 
feet, ^de as if he would give the customary Vote with be^mihgji^^^^ 
digniiyv In the middle of his sentence the Archbishop of Nice and 
William of Eouen seized upon him, with bitter reproaches ageist 
his designed accession to Aeneas. When he stood by his resolve they 
struggled with might and main to drag him from, the place ; grasp- 
ing him, the one by the right, the other by the left arm, they tried 
to drag him aw^ay and rescue the Pontificate for the latter. 

‘ Prosper Colonna, however, though his written vote was for tSIie 
Archbishop, was bound to Aeneas by a long-standing friendship^ and, 
with ‘‘ A fig for your bombast ! turned towards the other Cardinals* 
give accession to the Cardinal Bishop of Siena, and so make 
liinql Pope.” As the words droi)ped from his lips, the spirit of oppo- 
sition Vanished, the wdiole intrigue fell to pieces, and the Cardinals, 
without a moment’s delay, one and all prostrated themselves before 
Aeneas^ and hailed hipi as Pope without a murmur of dissent. Tlien 
Carditwd Bessarion, the Archbishop of Nice, speaking for himself and 
the other partisans of William, remarked: ‘‘"i'our Holiness, we give 
our heartiest approval to yourelexatiou, which is, without doubt, the 
will i)f the Almighty. We always thought you as thoroughly worthy 
of tto dignity as we do now. Our only reason for not voting for you 
watej indiffei-ent health ; nothing but your gopt appears to us to 
inar'ybur perfect efficiency. We do obeisance to you as Pope ; we 
elect you over again, as far as we are concerned ; and w’^e shall give 
you ou^ loyal support.” • * 

‘ ■^iTou have treated our faults, dear Bishop, far more leniently 
than we should do,” replied *Aeneas. “You lay blame upon us for 
naught but an ailment of our feet, and we aware that it is widely 
known that our shortcomings oould scarce be numbered, and that we 
might have been fairly disqualified by them for the Apostolic seat. 
We can of no merits that have raised.us to this poririQUy We 
should have CO our utter unw orthiness and refused to embrace 

the pwfflS^ed dignity did we not respect the voice that summons us. 
For what ' twe-thirds of the Sacred College have done may be taken 
for an act of the Holy Spirit, and it wrouldhaveheen sin to withstand 
it. We therefore obey God’s behesj, and honour you, dear Bishop, 
and those who i^reed with you, if you but followed thfe guidance of 
your conscience, and disapproved of our election on the ground of our 
deficiencies. You shall all alike be our friends, for we owe our voca- 
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tion not to this man or to the whole Cdlege^ ^ 

<xod from whom corned 

petf^ '■ - 

‘ Without any further spe«^1aS^eas 



valets of the Cardinals in Conclave at once rifled the new Pq^^i^eil. 
The rascals made loot of all his money — not much of a priiibll^an 
^nade off with his books and his clothes. . . . Outside the 
shadows were drawing in, when bonfires flashed forth in every 'public 
square, from the top of every tower ; songs burst upon the ear j neigh- 
bour hailed neighbour to festivity. North and south, east and west, 
echqed trumpets a^d bugles ; every comer of the city was alive Vith 
cheering crowds. Old men used to tell that they had never in Rome 
seen i sUch an outburst of popular enthusiasm.’ 


Alfj?kd N. Mackadykn. 
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Theke is a tourb6, or mausoleum, at Brussa, the aijcient capi£al of 
the Ottoman Turks, which is altogether so lovely to the outward eye, 
and so satisfying to the artistic sense, that one is almost tempted to 
Mish that one could repose in it one’s self. A high compliment this 
to any place of sepulture. But since we must all lie somewhere, 
imless sealed up in cinerary um, one might well wish that it could 
be in a spot so cheerful and so beautiful ; devoid of all the ghastly 
and mouldy associations whidb generally go to make such places 
disagreeable, and in one that the beholder can contemplate with go 
much true pleasui e. 

The graves of Turkish Siiltans .and princes of the blood — :asall who 
have seen them may remember — are almost invariably above ground, 
the body being inclosed in what looks like a long wooden ark, draped 
with rich silken brocades ; and in such an ark, thus draped, the chief 
occupant of this beautiful tourbe is lying in royal state, with some 
few of his kinsfolk sleei)ing around him. Tlie Persian tiles which 
ormunent the walls of the tem|>le are hexagon in form, and reflect, 
in hue, the plumage of the peacock jtnd the blossom of the rose, 
whil^ the light of heaven falls softly through panes that seem set 
as though with glistening jewels. Without, roses bloom and fountains 
trickle, under the shade of such giant plane trees as are only to be 
met with, in Asia. With these mingle the more sombre spires of the 
cypress (a grove of ^lese tii^es — very Titans amongst their fellows 
towering hard by — is said to be of the same ^age as the tourbi itself), 
and below the wide valley of Brussa stretches away to the base of 
the far blue mguntains. It is a spot that, once seen, is likely to be 
ever remembered. 

The four66-(Zar, or the white-turbaned Imam who unlpeics the 
cariren door of the temple, will tell you that this is the last resting- 
place of * Prince Jem ; * but beyond the slight sense of surprise occa- 
sioned by meeting wifti what sounds like so familiar an English 
name in such a place, this information will convey little to the mind 
of the ordinary traveller. It is ?or tlie benefit of the ordinary 
traveller, therefore, and not with a view of insulting the cultured 
student of history, who will, of course, know all about him, that it 
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me to set dSwii and mostly 

feW; eiifef . 

■■ lus trcrtdrfeftinWp^^ ' ' . ' ■ ' ’ ■ 

■ As ■ ■ his misfortunes ■ ' - were , concerned, ' . 

a'nd short for Jemshid . or 

* ZiziifitA by Western historians) of the Ottoman Turks may 
► parison with some of the members of our own unhappy House # 

He might even carry oflF the palm from Charles Edward hl^elf, if * 
any kind of recompense could have been awarded to the more unlucky 
of the two. Th^re is a certain iinfilogy, indeed, between the fates 
of these Princes, ip spite of the centuries that separate them. ‘Jem, 
like the more modern Pretender, came of the blood royal of the land, 
and, like him, he considered himself to be the rightful heir to a 
throne to which, but for certain adverse combinations, he would, in- 
all probability, have succeeded. But tlie adverse combinations 
triumphed, and, like the Stuart Prince, after making several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to advance his cause, Jie passed the remainder oHiis 
days in exile, aggravated in his case by imprisonment. 

Things have come to such a pass, in these latter days of Ottoman 
degeneracy, that ^t is almost impossible to imagine a Turkish prince 
who was of the fine old fighting order; eager to dare and do j one 
who could lead, a rough cami>life in rougli ])laces ; who journeyed 
about, saw some of the world, and displayed signs of energy and 
Wrility. But Prince Jem seems to have been all this, and more. Let 
us follow some of his adventures, and see by what tortuous w^ays he 
came at last to this quiet resting-place. 

When Mohammed the CSnqueror was gathered unto £is 
he left two surviving sons, Bayezid, the elder, and this Jem, or Djem, 
who was then in his twenty-third year, liaving been bom, of a Servian 
mother, in 1459. The fact that he was the Conqueror’s second son 
did not, of necessity, preclude the chance of his succession in the 
good old times when Might was Right, ^and wli^n he who ewhi^ first 
w^as oftenest first served. Jem,,indeed, had ajways made up his mind 
that he should enjoy the jd ensures of empire, and his friends were of 
opinion that he possessed more of the qualities requisite for the making 
of a successful Sultan then did his brother. 

But upon the death of Mohammed it was Bayezid who arrived 
first at Constantinople, and was forthwith p]K)claimed Sultan. Thlre 
had been some ‘hocus-pocus’ about this, whereat Jem felt aggrieved, 
for the messenger who had been sent to apprise him of his father’s 
death had been w^aylaid and mui^dered upon the road by a partisan of 
his brother, and so had never arrived at his destination with the news. 
After this his affairs went from bad to worse. Finding lus brother 
established ui^on the throne, he took up arms against him, with the 
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result that he was more than once defeated. ;I have e^n a curious 
old wood-engraving re]^esenti;hg one of Jem’s eng|^^ 

.Baj^ezid. The- ; -are. ' depicted close 

quarterB;i'; and .' 

turbanra heada ^ rolling afcout updh the fiSd 

After tis second defeat Jeni, with his wife and family/tdqfc^^ 
in Egy^^ vrhere he was received by the Mamelf;k Sultan/ 
with rOj^i honours. If such pomps and vanities could have consoled 
him ill his misfortunes they were certainly not wanting, for his noble 
and attractive bearing, together with the charms of a highly cultivated 
mind, seems to have impressed even his gaolers wfth a due respect 
for his princely dignity. ' 

J^^mis said to liave resembled his hither in face, and to have been 
extremely handsome, though upon the question of beaiity opinions 
niiist always differ. ‘This hrotlier of the Grand Turk,’ says an old 
Italian chronicler, * looks every inch like the son of an .emperor/ 
Another historian describes him as having had a fair heard, a long 
nose, soinewhat loose morals, * but a most noble disposition withal.’ 
Vertot (quoting Bosio, ‘qui connaissait Djem personnellement ’) says 
of him, * II avait le nez atjuilin et si courbc qu’il touchait presqu’a 
la l^vre superieure,’ * lie is said to have surpassed most of the 
princes of his day as a marksman, in horsemanship, and in all athletic 
exercises. He was a skilled musician, a sweet sfnger, and above 
all — fact which pffrticmlarly attracted the ]>resent writer — an 
ardent lover of poetry, and accounted the best Turkish poet of his 
time. Never was there atruei; exemjdificatioii of Ileine’s well-known 
lines (-Aus meinen Thriinen spriessen,’ Sic, itc.), for from his tears 
and sighs Uprose a very garden of blossoms, a full choir of i^bng. We 
find him during his wanderings continually turning off some ode or 
.sonnet by the way ; some description of an impressive scene ; some 
lamentation at his sad destiny. His eye was perpetually ‘ in a fine 
frenzy rolling,’ and he trilled and quavered through the thirteen 
years of his imprisonment like a caj)tive skylark. He also translated 
from the Persian, amongst oUier poems, that which is called Khoi'shid 
and Ljemahld, and <lid much to enrich his national literature. 

From Egypt Jem made a jiilgrimage to tlfe holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina ; the only member of the reigning Ottoman family (with the 
exception of a daughter of Mohammed the First) who has ever under- 
takeii this journey — a curious fact, wdien we remember wiwt spiritual 
adwi^ntages are supposed accrue from the pilgrimage. Bayezidf^the 
Second, who is said not to have been at all cruel (for a Sultan), would 
have willingly come to •friendly terms with his brother at about this 
time. He proposed that the younger Prince should draw the revenues 

* The nose of Mohammecl the Conqueror is said to have been also so hooked ae 
to come over his lips and partly bide the mouth. A complimentary p^et of the time 
compares it to * the beak of a parrot resting upon cberrics.’ 
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oC the Bewly-acquired^ Kai^mmia, o£ which he had l^n 

mfij^de ^oyern^ lathed lifetiine, and 

advantaged if 
■. .forth doves, 

petuously in Jto’s veihs listen to reawih^ top 

much; all the Asiatic provinces, with Brussa for a da^ 
was to reside himself, whilst his brother was to rest 
his European possessions, and live at Constantinople/ ^Vhe^fetipon 
Bayezid niiade answer that ‘ empire was a bride whose favours 'could 
not be shared,’ a saying that has been frequently quoted j and proposed 
that Jem should go and live quietly at Jerusalem, a town too open to 
the reproach of ^provinciality to seem attractive to so learned and 
accomplished a prince. A place, too, that had seen better days ; 
whose glories had utterly departed. It was much as though some 
impetuous spirit of our own day w'ere.to be compelled to live perma- 
nently at^ Bath — at the deadliest moment ofdts dulness, before its 
I)resent revival— or at Dublin in tbe perpetual absence of a Vice-" 
Regal Court. It was not to be wondered at if poor Jem did not 
altogether relish this prospect. ^ v 

^ We next find him anxious to proceed to Europe, there tp enlist 
the sympathies of the Christian iirinces in his behalf, seeking a tem- 
porary asylum at Rhodes 'with the Knights Hospitallers of St, John. 
Pierre d’Aubusson de la Feuillade (it is as well to give the name of 
so distinguished a scoundrel in full) was at this time Grand Master 
in Rhodes of this semi-religious, semi-military Order. Ht also 
received Jem with royal honours ; we rjead that the whole island was 
gaily decorated, and that beautiful ladies, richly attired, leant down 
from their balconies to look at the Turkish Prince ; but he fttiinediately 
set about making arrangements with Bayezid, iirorder that he might 
turn Jem’s confidence in him to good account. • 

It was finally settled that D’Aubusson should receive from Bayezid 
the gum of 45,000 ducats yearly so long ks his brother remained in 
the custody of the Order, whilst, with the Prince himself, the cunning 
Grand Master came to an understanding whereby, in the ev^ht of 
Jem’s succeeding to the Sultanate, he was to be paid 1,500,000 
ducats in gold, and to obtain several other important adi’antages 
liesides. 

In the year 1482 Jem proceeded to Nice, the Nice we all know 
and ^mire, for D’A?ibusson, fearful lest his island might be l)esfoged 
by tie Sultan and his prey wrested from his, clutches, had the Priiice 
transferred, for greater security, to a French branch of the Orders 
Here, charmed with the beauty of the scenery, though sad and 
disappointed at heart, he composes a poem upon the view, and sends 
a petition to the King of France*^ (Charles the Eighth), begging that 
he will stand his friend. His messenger .did not return— somehow 
Jem’s envoys seem verjr seldom to have reached their destination — 
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and whilst he was awaiting him there arpse (as at this present) a 
‘ plague scare/' and his M^ll-wishers, ansdous hot to Ips^ thhir advan- 
tages by his dehth^ht^ pff bito the interior of Fianc^^ out 
of the way of the epidenaic/^^^^^^^T^ pfihees of the earth had 

becoxne hware by this time that Jem whs a valuable prize, more 
than one of them would williifgly have had him in Iris safe keejung. 
ForOmpst amongst these were the Kings of hiance, Naples, and 
Hungry, but even the King of Scotland (this must have been King 
James the Third) would have liked to have a finger in the pie. Nor 
was it greed alone that influenced them in this matter. 

The ‘ Sick Man ' — seeming now wellnigli sick* unto death — was 
then a stout and hardj^ young giant, most voracious and destrifctive, 

‘ feeling his feet/ as it were, and eager to trample down and devour 
whatever good thing came in his way. Just as Ithe fVench King, 
centuries later, would liaVo used Charles Edward to harass and em- 
ban*ass his good l)rother of England, so would these European princes 
have turned Jem into an instrument of torture to the Sultan, \rhose 
growing power was filling all Christendom with alarm. Of our 
English King I do not find tliat any mention is made in connection 
with the Turkish Thince, I^erhai)s. in his far-off island home. h(‘ 
felt less concerned tlian his neighbours at the dreaded <.)ttoman 
encroachments, or he was busied w ith his «\vn affairs, smothering his 
little nephews in the Tower or chopping ofVtlie heaMs of his nobility 
in true Turkish fashion. Poor Jem was lucky to have escaped his 
tender solicitude. 

Jeih resided, after his departure from Nice, at various French 
fortresses — at Roussillon, at Piy;; and then, fair of I)eard, long of nose, 
and, loose morals, 1)^1 of *a rno^t noble disposition withal,* w'e find 
liim taking his way to the Chateau of •Sassenage, with a large and 
imposing retinue. Alas, poor Jem ! unsuccessful Pretender that thou 
w-ert ! Buffeted by fortune, deprived of all natural ties of affection, 
betrayed, outwdtted. and void by all those in whom thou hadst 
trasted Ihe most ! Thou* even thou, shall yet • taste a little honey 
ere thou diest ’ ! . 

For the bold Baron of h^assenage — ^like ‘ this Turk’ in the famous 
ballad of Xorci Bateman— lind ‘ pne on^y daughter,’ Philippine Helena, 
accounted a lady of surpassing beauty, wdio — short of ‘ setting him 
free ’—tehaved to her father’s prisoner very much as ^ did ‘ the fair 
Sophia’ of the ballad, with this difference: tlvat here w^e have the 
Christiaii damsel consoling the interesting Moslem captive, and not, 
as in Lord Bateman’s case, the Turkish maiden losing her heart to 
the Christian ‘ lord of high degree.’ The ancient chroniclers describe 
this as a case of love at. first sight, and one w^ould like to think that, 
w^hat with the delights of love-making and verse-making, the days 
that Jem passed at Sassepage may not have been such very un- 
pleasant ones after all. 
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Not a century before, another royal poet, King James the First 
of Scotland (grandfether of Jem’s good^Jnend King James the 
Third), had thus beguiled with song the wei^y x^ his captivity 
in an English cattle, where had 

of a fair face — -iri his case the face of her who was one day to b^pme 
his queen. Whether Jem’s Royal Lame^ii equalled, ^ a library 
composition, that gf the author of The King's Qualify 1 am udjal^le to 
say, never having read any of the Prince’s poems in the griginal. 
Those who would read some of Siem in English may do so ip Mr. 
Gibb’s able translation. 2 

But now, whilst Jem was thus passing his time in poetry and 
dalliance, an inexorable fate was gathering together the elements which 
were to combine* for his destruction. In spite of the fact that so many 
kings were*anxiouS to obtain possession of his person, he was trans- 
ferred to the fatherly care of tlie IVipe, and in tlie year 1489 (accord- 
ing to Von Hammer ; some other historians give a later date) we find 
him, like our ovti ‘Young Pretender’ of the future, taking his way 
to the Eternal City. 

Jem made his solemn entry into Home on the 13th of March in 
the same year. We rejid that the Prmce’s suite led the way in the 
procession ; then followed the Pope’s body-guard, his pages, and the 
retainers of the cardinals rfind principal Eoman nobles. TheVicomte 
deMontheil — brdthei of Grand-Master d’Aubnsson — a captain of high 
renown, rode next, by the side of the Pope’s son, ‘young Francesco Cibo. 
Then came Jem himself, mounted upon a charger richly caparisoned, 
followed by the French knights who had him in their keeping, whilst 
the Fope’s chamberlain, with the cardinals and prelates, brought up 
the rear. These ‘ desirable young men, capt^iins and wlers, great 
lords and renowned, all of them riding upon horses,’ must have made 
an imposing pagejfnt, to which the turbans of the Turks must have 
added a picturesque note. 

At his first interview with the Holy Father (Innocent the Eighth), 
whilst preserving a respectful attitude, the Turkish Prince* did not 
cringe or grovel before the Pontifical chair. He kissed the Pope’s 
shoulder instead of his toe, kept on his turbfln, and behaved with 
becoming dignity. It wjffe only ^^hen ^^eaking of his solitary existence, 
and of his absent wife (who had remained all this time in Egypt, and 
hadliefen extensively mulcted by the unscrupulous *D’Aubus8on for 
imaginary travelling expenses for her husband), that poor Jem, over- 
come by ‘ a sweet self-pity,’ fell to weeping, and the crafty old Pope, 
too, managed to squeeze out a few crocodile tears. We must assume 
that, manlike, he made no mention of Philippine Helena, or of the ^ 
comparatively pleasant time that he had passed at Sassenage. 

Seeing the Prince thus apparently cast down by adversity, the 
Pope now sought to convert him, but the^ faith of the staunch young 
“ i). J. W. Gibb, Ottoman Poems, 
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Moslem was not to be shaken, and he declared that neither for the 
< )ttoman -Empire, nor for all the kingdoms of the earth, W'ould lie 
abandon the religion of Islam. And, indeed, the atmosphere of a 
Pontifical Court in the Middle Ages was not particularly calculated 
to iinjiress him with the superiority of Christianity as it w^as then 
practised. 

With Jem’s arrival in Home, any ]>ossi hie rt^^emhlance between 
him and our own Stuart Prince is brouglit to an en.l. For him were 
reserved no ignoble domestic bickerings, no druilken and premature 
old age. Before Innocent the Eighth could derivj^ as much profit 
as he had anticipated from his Turkish prismier, he died somewhat 
unexpectedly, and Alexander Borgia reigned in bis stead. One 
treinJ)les. instinctively, for tlie poor young Turk, ypon even liearing 
the family name of the n(^*wly elected Po}>e, and not, indeed, without 
good reason. 

Anxious to make hay whilst tlie sun shone, Borgia at once dis- 
]);itcliod to Constant ino]»le one Georgio Ikieciardo, as Envoy-Extra- 
orrlinary, to ai raiige advantageous te^rms Ix'tween liirnself and Bavezid. 
An ambassador who would hav|* satisfied the jmtriotic cravings of the 
honourable ^lembers for Altrincliam and the Ec(.‘le^hall division of 
Sheffield, ‘a strong man with an o])eii mimh’ and one ca]>rd»le of 
conducting witli the Sub an • negotiations wTiich had^become of a very 
delicate cliaracter/ 

So ‘open,' indeed, was tin* mind of this arnbassailor, that before 
leaving Constantinople he had * n(‘gotiated ’ wit h Bavezld the pre- 
cise terms for bis brothovC.- as>4issinatinn. This was tin* ariangeinent 
agreed u]'»on : The ]V)])e wa^ to rt'ceive ^IO,OOb ducats a ye;u* so long 
as he kept**.Iem a. pri.-<»nci’, and oOO.OOO ‘dowii'if lu* liad him 
secretly killed oat of hand. Whe)eu]M>n* tliis ojien^inirHled envoy de- 
])art.ed, ftideii with acco]»tal)Ie biw/islt cesli , and decoi'ait'd (1 make no 
<loubt, though of this 1 lind no retrord in the ancitml clironicles ) with 
what was the equivalent one of the most ilistinguislied Turkisli 
orders of to-day. 

That Sultan Baye/ad, wh«m we are accut^lorned to look upon as ii 
merciful man, should have consented to such an arrangement, will not 
come as a sur])rise to those wlio are acquainted with Turkish customs. 
One of the laws /)f his father, Mohammed the Second, particularly 
advised and sanctioned fratricide, and Jeiu had certainly tried his 
patience to the utmost. ‘ Most lawyers have held ’ (so runs the 
Conqueror’s terrible statute) ‘ that, to those of my illustrious sons or 
grandsons who may come to the throne, it shall be lawful to execute 
their brothers in order \o assure the peace of the world.’ ^ When 
Selim ' the Grim ’ mkde up his mind^(in 1512) to massacre, for ‘ the 
peace of the world,’ all the male members of his family, w^e are par- 
ticularly told that his idea was not an original^ one, but that he w^as 
• Conittitution of the Ottofhm Empire^ vol. i. p. 90. 
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merely following an old-established custom, and so largely, indeed, 
did this habit prevail, even in comparatively recent times, that I have 
been informed that the present ruler of Turkey has frequently 
reminded one of his brothers of its existence, and of his own extra- 
ordinary clemency in having departed from it. 

Prince Jem remained at Eome, under the Pope’s paternal care, 
until the beginning of the year 1495, when King Charles the Eighth 
besieged the city with a large force, and the Holy Father took refuge, 
with his charge, in the castle of St. Angelo. When the French King 
dictated the term^s of peace, one of the articles insisted upon the 
surrender of the Turkish captive, and the Borgia Pope, seeing that 
he was about to Ipse a large annuity, determined to kill the goose 
with the golden eggs, and turned to his famous collection of family 
recipes. 

The poison administered to Jem seems to have worked somewhat 
slowly. Authorities differ as to its precise nature, or by whom it 
was actually administered. Some say that his barber, a renegade 
Greek named Mustapha, was bribed to wound him with a poisoned 
razor. Others incline towards a whi^e j)Owder, mixed, instead of 
sugar, with his sherbet (with this same powder, according to popular 
tradition, Pope Alexander the Sixth was eventually poisoned himself, 
having accidental^ partal^n of a strong brew which he had con- 
cocted for ten of his cardinals), ‘whilst — as in the case of the hero of 
Lepanto, destined in less than a century to sfrike the first decisive 
blow to Turkish maritime power — there are some writers who have 
even hinted at poisoned boots. 

Be this how it may, the poor Prince had only just time to reach 
Naples, wlnther he went in charge of the French King, anti where he 
expired (24th of February, 1495), making a very pious ending, when 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age and the thirteenth of his captivity. 
I am informed that there exist numerous documents dealing with 
Prince Jem in the Library of the Vaticd^ which have never yet 
been examined, and which might throw much additional light 
upon his last years. Bayezid sent anotliier open-minded ambassador 
to recover his body, which was borne with great pomp to Brussa and 
placed in the beautiful tourM wliich \ have endeavoured to describe. 

Thus ended, in the flower of his age, the life of this unfortunate 
young Prince — ‘ unfortunate,’ certainly, if we contemplate only the 
failure of his ambitious schemes and the sense of imprisonment, which, 
had he been but a common-place mortal, mpst have oppressed him ; 
but still, let us hope, not altogether unhappy. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, ^ 

Nor iron ban^ a cage, 

m 

to the favoured few, who, like him, caU' spar upon the wings of the 
imagination to those enchanted realms which are brightened and 
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blessed by the love of song and the appreciation of the beautiful ; and 
as the north wind scatters the roses that are blooming about his tomb, 
and the soft white doves out-spread their pinions above it, one cannot 
help thinking — ^when remfembering the terrible fates that have but too 
often overtaken unsuccessful aspirants to Empire in a semi-barbaric 
age — that, in spite of his thirteen years of durance,* poor Jem did 
not get so very badly out of the scrape of being a ‘ pretender ’ after 
all, and, more especially, of a pretender to the Turkish Throne. 

• Mary Mo.ntgq;merte Currie. 


Q Q 2 
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AGRA IN 1857 

A REPLY TO LORD ROBERTS 


In his Forty~One Years' Eeminiscences in India Lord Roberts has 
devoted a few paragraphs to very scathing criticism of affairs at Agra 
during the period from May to October 1857. Lord Roberts visited ■ 
Agra with Brigadier Greathed’s column in the latter month, and his 
information is based, I believe, on what he then learned, confirmed 
by Mr. Thomhiirs Indian ^published in 1885. Having 

studied that book when writing my Memoir of Mr. Colvin for the 
‘Eulers of India’ series in 1895, I briefly laid before Lord Roberts, 
after reading his^ Chapter XXL, my reasons for disputing his own 
conclusions, and for my inability to accept Mr. Thornhill as an 
authority. Failing to convince him, I am enabled, through the 
courtesy of the Editor of this Review, to avail myself of its pages 
in reply to Lord Roberts. 

Before I go further let me for a moment refer to the Appendix 
of Volume I., in which Lord Roberts, basing himself on Sir Donald 
Stewart^s narrative^ has described that gallant officer’s ride from Agra 
to Delhi. On my pointing out to Lord Roberts an inaccuracy in his 
version, he frankly apologised for his error. He also agreed to my 
request that the matter should be set right in future editions. As 
many who have read earlier editions may not know of the subsequent 
correction, I venture to explain that,* as or^inally written, the 
Appendix (no doubt uni^^tentiopally) put Mr. Colvin in a singularly 
odious light. Sir Donald (then Captain) Stewart would seem according 
to that account to have gone to Agra in June, and to. have placed his 
services at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor, who in reply pro- 
posed to him a most perilous enterprise, viz. to find his way alone to 
Delhi in charge of despatches from the Governor-General to General 
Anson, the Lieutenant-Governor meanwhile declining all responsibility 
whatever should Sir Donald accept the mission. The fact was that Sir 
Donald Stewart, having made up J^is mind to go coute que coute to Delhi, 
the Lieutenant-Governor told him that if he chose he could, at his own 
risk, carry the despatches. The point of difference lies, of course, in 
Sir Donald Stewart’s foregone resolve to go to Delhi antecedently to 
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any communication with the Lieutenant-Groveraor or to any mention 
of the despatches. 

I may supply here the concluding words of the narrative furnished 
by Sir Donald Stewart to* Lord Roberts (of which I possess a ooxmter- 
part), because, while Mr. Colvin’s action was placed inadvertently in 
an unfavourable light in the Reminiscences^ Sir Donald Stewart’s 
generous testimony to the aid received from him is not there recorded. 
‘Mr.Colvin wasatthe time’(about Junel5)‘ in good sjiirits, and seemed 
to me to look at the difficulties before him with “a degree of calmness 
and courage which was not very common at that time ; and I attribute 
much of the success of my proceedings to his suggestions and advice.’ 

I turn now to the subject-matter of this paper, the criticisms 
passed by Lord Roberts on the conduct of afifairs at Agra. 

It is necessary to recall summarily to the reader the situation of 
the Agra Government in May 1857. Agra was at that time the seat of 
the Civil Government of the North-West Provinces, which contained a 
population of 35, 000, 000, and covered an area of about 120,000 square 
miles. The head of the Civil Govei*nment was its Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Colvin. The Agra British garrison, under the orders 
of Brigadier-General Polwhele, consisted of a Company’s regiment 
of 655 effective rank and file, and of a battery of six guns, the drivers 
of wdiich were natives. The wliole effective British force in tlie 
Provinces, scattered throughout it, nu'tnbered in round figures 4,200. 
The Company’s native army within the same area (apart from a large 
quantity of native-contingent troops) numbered roundly 41,400. 
About the Lieutenant-( iovernor were the heads of the several civil 
departments of tlie Administration. At the Iiead of the district of 
Agra, as of the fifty-three districts into wliich the Provinces were 
sub-divided, was a magistrate, charged*with magisterial, police, and 
generarexecutive and adininistrative functions. The magistrate of 
Agra was Mr. Robert Drummond. Scattered throughout the Provinces 
were the other civil offu?lals, by whose aid its Administration was 
conducted. 

As soon as the ]N:^utiny ttroke out, on the 1 1th of May, Agra was 
entirely cut off from all communicjition with Delhi (which was at 
that time comprised in the Province), with the country beyond Delhi, 
and therefore wth the Commander-in-Chief and the Government of 
the Punjab. It was not till the 28th of M^y that any news w^as re- 
ceived from that quarter. The Meerut British garrison was at once 
sent to join the army before Delhi ; the Cawnpore and otlier detach- 
ments w^ere locked up in self-defence. With the exception of the Agra 
garrison, not a British* soldier was available for the maintenance or 
restoration of order in the Province. At Agra was a large fort, an 
important arsenal, and a European and Eurasian population numbering 
from 2,000 to 3,000, consisting largely of clerks, women, and children. 
Their number was swelled almost day by day, as refugees poured in 
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from the several adjacent districts and native States. Anarchy and 
disorder gained ground daily in all the surrounding country. The 
fall of Delhi, it was learned on the 28th of May, would be indefinitely 
deferred. The pressing question which presented itself to the 
lieutenant-Groyemor was that of the, policy to be pursued, in view 
of the powerlessness of his position, at headquarters. I may quote 
from the Memoir tb which I have above referred in order to show 
what was the line he decided to follow : 

Three lines of action presented themselves. The Lieutenant-Governor and all 
the Christian community might withdraw into the fort and await events ; or the 
women and children might be sent into the fort ; or the whole community might 
remam in their houses, subject to adequate precautions against surprise. By a 
section of Mr. Colvin’s advisers the second course was violently pressed upon him. 
He decided on adopting the last. For a moment on May 18, when the position 
was in its first obscurity, he thought of sending th^ w'omen and children into the 
fort ; but on reflection he refused. The fort was unprovisioned, and in every 
respect unprepared. His military force was too small to be di vided. There wa?^ 
no, mutineer force at hand, therefore there was no pressing risk. It was his duty 
to show a resolute front. He had with him an English regiment, and could 
organise volunteers. His officers in their districts werci endeavouring to hold their 
posts. He would not set the example of seeking safety behind walls. He could 
ensure at least the security of headquarters. On May 22 he wrote to Lord Canning 
that he would decidedly oppose himself to any proposal for thr^^wing his European 
force into the fort, except in tHe lost extremity. In Mr. Drummond, the magist rate 
of Agra, he had a sfrong man, on whom he could rely to keep order. 

• 

This policy was angrily opposed by the majority of the community, 
who were anxious to avail themselves of the shelter of the fort, at 
least for the women and children, and who distrusted newly raised 
police levjes, on which the Government relied to keep orfer in Agra 
and its environs. But, for political reasons, if was the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s delibei^itely adopted policy to show a bold front to the 
danger at the headquarters of his Administration, and, backed by 
the British garrison and by volunteers, to that end to utilise in Agra 
as best he might what native agency he had at his command. ‘ It 
is not by shutting ourselves in forts in India that our power can be 
upheld,’ he wrote on the 22nd of May to Lord, Canning, ‘ and I will 
decidedly oppose myself tp any proposal for throwing the European force 
into the fort, excepting in the very last extremity.’ The Lieutenant- 
Governor’s action has been attributed to Mr. Drummond’s insistence. 
What weight Mr. Drummond may have possessed was due to the 
fact that his courdge, vigour, resource, and local influence made 
him the best available agent for putting* Mr. Colvin’s policy into 
effect. 

The augmentation of the native police Wee, alleged delay in 
securing the defence and provisipning of the fort, and other acts of 
omission and commission imputed to the Government by Mr. Thornhill, 
have led I^rd Eober^s to the conclusion that, far from adopting a 
definite and resolute policy, such as I describe, the authorities wholly 
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fidled to understand the true character of the crisis, and that their 
measures were adopted in a fatuous confidence in the loyalty of the 
native civil population and of the soldiery, which showed itself in 
unwillingness to give offence to them, or to take the most ordinary 
measures of precaution. 1 wish first to examine the character of the 
evidence by which this conclusion is suijported, aiffl then to point 
out certain considerations of a more general kind which seem to me 
to have been lost sight of. 

Mr. Colvin may be permitted to refute, by the evidence of his own 
letters, the statement that though warned by man^, among others by 
Scindia and his Minister (a warning, by the way, of which I should 
like to see the evidence), that the whole native ari^ w as disld^al, he 
refused to believe it, and failed to understand the nature and magni- 
tude of the crisis. I quote passivi from letters to IjorH Canning of 
the 29th of iMay and the 21st of June. On the former date he 
writes : 

I bad the honour of receiving yesterday your letter of May 24. With it came 
a letter for the Commander-in-Chief, which 1 have really no means of forwarding 
at present. I took the great liberty of opening it, as one jus tilled by the entire 
ignorance we have been in of His Excellency’s movements and plans, and because 
I might be able to extract, in a brief form, the essential parts of it, which cduld 
he passed through the country in lh(.‘ concealed way which used to be familiar in 
the old Indian wars. The difliculty of sending messages, evjn to Meerut, is incon- 
ceivable. The country is in utter disorder ; but bold men, holding together, should 
still make their way through. The real reason, I grieve to say, why messages do 
not get delivered is tliat the belief in the permanence of our power has been very 
deeply shaken, and that men think it is a better chance for them to take to open 
plunderings than to engage in special risks for our service. Still, I shall relax no 
effort which may be at all likely to fee useful for the purpose. Not a line has 
reached nie^rom the Cornmandor-in-Chief since the commencement of the disturb- 
ances. • 

I fear from the purport of some of your remarks in your letter to General 
Anson that his advance will be slow. His difficulty — all our difficulty — is not 
the force of the mutineers in Delhi, hut the condition of entire lawlessness which 
is rapidly overspreading the ^untry. 

With the invaluable aid of Mr. R, Drummond, the magistrate hero (whose 
energy, influence, and spirit are beyond all pniiae), I have been able to maintain 
order as yet in all the Agra district. Muttra has been quieted by the Dhurtpore 
and Uhvar forces — Muttra, that is, on the right Jbauk of the Jumna, for on the 
left fearful murders and violence Imve been committed. But the country north 
of Meerut (part iit least of the Mozuflemuggur district) is at the mercy of the 
most daring and criminal. There are many good men whose feelings are with us, 
hut the vicious, the disappointed, or the desperate are the most bold in all such 
convulsions of order, and on the whole there is (its police force being dispersed) 
no support to the Governmdht. Quiet men think and arm only for their own 
defence. With the 1 20 remaining Mahomedans of the 1st Gwalior Contingent 
Cavalry corps (80 having *gone off to Delhi), and the aid of European volunteers 
from Agra, I do whaf I can to clear our front towards Allygurh, hut it is but 
precarious and temporary work. The ]2f) men are hardly worked, and more or 
less disinclined to take part against their brethren in the army, though they will 
help in suppressing plundering^. Seventy steady and* I believe, reliable Hindoos 
of the same cavalry corps 1 have sent under Major liaikes to Mynpooree. This 
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ezhauBts xn j means, unless some irregular leries we are raising under a native 
ahould turn out of value. 

After reporting other incidents, he adds : 

A great advance in the cold weather, in accumulated European strength, with 
nrtillerj and masses of irregular cavalry, so as again to awe and reduce the whole 
of these Provinces, seems the only course before the Government. A commission 
with summary powers cf civil and criminal justice should accompany this force. 
The whole frame of our administration must be recast, the composition and pro- 
portion of the native arpiy entirely modified, and we need not discuss with hesi- 
tating minuteness penal and other codes. 

On the 21st of June he wrote again : 

The whole of the Gwalior Contingent itself has mutinied. The Maharajah 
sent off' the Agent, saynig that be could no longer answer for his own Mohonledan 
and Hindoo troops, and he subsequently lent the merest pretence of aid to the 
escape of some English ladies. He is ready for events, but not suppo8(Ml to be 
likely to make any immediate attack on us. He will first wdsh to establish liis^ 
direct authority in the districts which were managed for him. The Nimach 
mutineers are at Tonk, or were some three days ago. It is hut ISO miles oflT. 
They talk of attacking us, but 1 do not expect it. However, we hold the fort in 
our own hands, and shall do our best. Ajmert^, with its treasure and magazine, 
remains safe under General George I^awTence's small body of European troops. 
To*the eastw'ard all is unknown anarchy. We have still ihe post at Mynpoorev, 
and a precarious sort of authority and quiet in parts of Allygurli, Muttra, and 
this district. Hut I wield hut the purest shadow of government. 

The people generally are certainly not against us. They iind(?rstand all the 
benefits of our rule. The first burst of debtors against creditors— of old against 
new proprietors — over, the population is anxious to be quiet again. It is the deep 
chasm between us and the militar)’ spirit or force of the country which cannot, 
that one can now see, be again bridged over.' Our position can only be one of 
strength if within the fort, and its w'alls a#d form are not verj" good. We have 
able engineers and determined hearts, so fur as thc.se will go. The abandonment 
of the public property and records .at this station will be a serious disaster in iUelf. 
We shall avoid it as l(5ng as we can. We are dreadfully hampered by the mass 
of writers and their families. Nothing has yet dLsturhed the quiet of this town. 

Writing a little later, Mr. Colvin hazarded some suggesi^jons as 
to the lines on which the reorganisation of the native army would 
have to be carried out, which are in remarkable coincidence with the 
decision ultimately adopted. 

The want of native auxiliaries will at tije same time be most sensibly lV*ln. 
European troops alone cannot do the work of India. How to get together another 
trustworthy native army is a problem which will task the highest wisdom and 
experience. I can scarcely offer a suggestion towards it. The very excess of 
absurdity in the fictions by which the fairly disposed sepoys were at^first deluded,, 
and the readiness which tluiy liave shown to gross outrage and murder, seem to 
make it impossible to rely on them again. Then, the defection of the irregular 
cavalry and the rousing of their hostile feelings as Mali'omcdans leave us without 
the reasonable prospect of re-l'orming corps of that most necessary arm. Native 
artillerymen might be dispensed with, but not cavalry and infantry, and these in 
large numbers. 1 deeply lament that my knowledge only extends to stating the 
difficulty ; perhaps the reaj solution may be in tbfe very extensive employment of 
Punjabee corps. 
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So much for Mr. Colvin’s blindness to the character and magni- 
tude of the crisis. I proceed to the illustrations given in the 
Reminiscmces of what is called his ' infatuation.’ The incidents about 
to be referred to are alleged to have occurred in May or June 1857, 
during which months, judging from his narrative, Mr. Thornhill 
was for about twenty-four hours only in Agra. He did hot take refuge 
finally in Agra till early in July. His testimony, therefore, as to what 
happened in May and June (and everything I have to deal with did 
happen in May and June) is not in any sense first 'hand, but was pre- 
sumably gleaned from residents in the fort of Agra in^ July to October 
1857, and was published to the world after a lapse of twenty-eight 
years. Dates are very rarely given by Mr. Thornhill^ the authority 
for statements, however startling, is invariably wanting. 

The alleged neglect to^put the fort into a state of defence and to 
provision it may be first dealt with. 

They [the authorities] objected to airaiigementfi being made for accommodating 
the non-combat uuts inside the walls of the forts because, forsooth, euch precautions 
would show a want of confidence in the natives! And the sanction for supplies 
being stored in the fort was tardily i\^id hesitatingly accoi-ded. It w'as not, indeed, 
until the mutinous sepoys from ISimacli and Xasirabad were within sixty miles 
of Agra that orders were given to put the fort in a slate of defence and proviaion 
it, and it was not until they had reached Futtehppre Sikri, twenty-three miles 
from Agra, that the w'omen and children were permitted to seak safety within the 
stronghold.^ 

This embodies Mr. ThonihiH’s statement, to the effect that when 
the Nimach brigade was sixty^ miles from Agra the pressure of the 
military authorities and a few of^the higher civilians compelled !Mr. 
Colvin to aifthorise the* fort being put in defence and provisioned for 
a six months' siege. • 

Nowlin the first place, Blue Books show thaf on the 22nd of 
May Mr. Colvin wrote to Lord Canning, ‘ Measures have been taken 
to strengthen the fort, and k) place in it some*considerable amount of 
supplies.^ In his official narrative of tlie events of the Mutiny in 
Agra, the late Sir George Harvey (who was then a high official at 
Agra) also records the arrangements adopted on receipt of the first 
news of the events at Meerut for provisioning the Agra fort. 

Mr. Pk A. Keade, the civil official in the fort next in rank to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has left behind him a ‘ Narrative of Events 
at Agra from May to September 1857,’ to which, I have repeatedly 
referred in my Memoir. ^ It is dated the 29th of September, 1857, 
and was written when the events described were fresh in the author’s 
mind. He states that oi>the outbreak of the mutinies the advice urged 
on Mr. Colvin by Colonel Fraser and Major Weller, to send females 
and children into the fort, ‘ was rejt^cted by Mr. Colvin on very 
sufficient grounds of sanitary and political considerations. But pre- 


‘ Memhiiscefieegf vol. i. p. 281. 
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cautions were not , neglected. Colonel Olasfurd was appointed 
commandant of the fort, and directions were issued to lay in supplies, 
as well as to organise its defence. Captain Nicholls was charged 
with the duty of repairing and enlarging its accommodations.’ I do 
not know what is the place referred to by Mr. Thornhill as ‘ sixty 
miles from Agra.’ But the orders to Colonel Griasfurd and Captain 
Nicholls were issued within a very few days after the news of the Mutiny 
first reached Agra. We know exactly what progress had been made 
in provisioning arid defence on the 14th of June, because on that 
date Colonel !fraser, R.E., who was chief engineer to the Civil 
Government, in compliance with instructions from the Lieutenant- 
Governor, reported upon it at much length. After the 14th of June, 
more than a w^e^ek at least must have elapsed before the Nimach 
brigade were ‘ within sixty miles of Agra,.’ Colonel Fraser’s report, 
which is also made use of in my Memoir, was kindly lent me by Mrs. 
Fraser, his widow. 

Space will not permit me to print the whole rejjort, but only 
certain more important paragraphs. Colonel Fraser, after stating the 
strength of the fort garrison, briefly ^.pronounces the defences to he 
i sufficiently respectable,’ but the artillery insufficient. The command 
of the town and of the bridge of boats he finds adequate. He then 
reviews the accpmmodafion for servants, the sanitary arrangements, 
the accommodation for cattle ; finds the water-supply good, discusses 
the magazine stores, and goes on to say : 

Shelter , — There is fair accommodation fqr from 2,500 to 3,000 Christians, but 
if the armoury, the whole of the New Palace, and ultimately, as a last resource, 
the MoteaiMusjid, are also occupied, there may be accommodation ^r about 4,000. 
Accurate lists should, however, be immediately made and forwarded to the com- 
mandant of the fo];t of the number of men, women, and children for whom in 
emergency shelter is desired. 

Frovisiom, — The arrangements are more satisfactory than I anticipated. 
Handmills with an establishment to grind com have been provided ; a bakery is 
’ ready. Four months’ provisions for 2,500 Europeans and 1,500 natives will be 
completed in two days, notwithstanding the difficulties Captain Chalmers, Assis- 
tant Commissary-General, has had to contend Vitb. Ny store of salt meat, tongues, 
bacon, hermetics, and other useful articles has yet been laid in. 1 should therefore 
suggest that the commissariat officer may be instructed to accumulate a small store 
of these things, to be sold at any fair price to parties desirous of purchasing, as the 
Government issue of provisions can only include the ordinal^ items of a soldier’s 
rations. It will, I think, be obvious to Ilis Honour that, the larger the quantity of 
provisions that can be laid in, the better, for if not required by the garrison of 
Agra, there wiU no doubt be a great demand for supplying the camp of His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief when it moves towards Cawnpur and Lucknow, 
also for any force left at Allyghur (a point of strategic importance which should, 
if possible, have been all along held). I should therefore prefer at once completing 
the supplies to six, instead of four, iponths for the probable occupants of the fort, 
and, farther, the collection of as much more as ‘ go-down ’ room can be arranged 
for, a measure which may hereafter save much, valuable time in the movement of 
troops, by enabling us t6 send them provisions on any point. 
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Colonel Fraser was an Engineer officer of kigh character and 
long standing, who shared the views of the opposition. His evidence 
as to the provisioning and defence cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
biassed in the Lieutenant-Grovemor^s favour; while, on the other 
hand, his opinions may account in some measure for the asperity 
with which, in a concluding paragraph, he refers to the action of 
the magistrate. JMr. Drummond had the defects of his qualities. 
He was masterful, impatient, perhaps overbearing, and he took little 
pains to conceal his contempt for much of the panic about him. Nor 
did he care to conciliate his opponents ; and during the process of 
provisioning, as he was most reluctant to seek shelter in the fort, 
he possibly threw obstacles in the way of the military authorities, of 
which the Lieutenant-Governor was not made awarg. Colonel Fraser 
es]>ecially names him as having obstructed the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
instructions, and writes of ‘ orders and counter-orders,’ ‘ interference,’ 
‘ utter want of system,’ and so on. But, however all this may have been. 
Colonel Fraser’s complaints are discounted by the fact that on the 
14th of June, when he penned them, the fort, in compliance with 
Mr. Colvin’s instructions, had practically been provisioned. This is 
the true and sufficient answer to the assertion that the lieutenant- 
Governor’s attention was not even turned to the subject (and then 
only under military compulsion) till the clo*se of June. When June 
closed two more months’ provisions had been accumulated. 

The statement is incorrect that it was ‘ not till the mutineers equally 
had reached Futtehj)ore Sikri that the women and children were 
permitted to seek safety udthin the stronghold.’ It was about the 
2nd of July tliat the mutinous force reached Futtehpore Sikri. I 
have before me a copy bf a letter from Colonel Prcndergast, dated the 
26th of Jime, communicating to Colftnel Fraser an order just 
received Yrom the Lieutenant-Governor, to the effect that the women 
and children were to go into the fort on the following day, the 27th. 
The fort.was then ready to receive them ; and the rebel force was 
still comparatively distant. 

An- incident alleged to Iftive occurred to the superintendent of 
the gaol may next be taken : , 

The gaol, containing 5,000 prisoners, was left in charge of a native guard, 
although the superintendent, having reliable information that the sepoys intended 
to mutiny, begged that it might be replaced by Europaan soldiers. The Lieutenant- 
Governor gave his consent to this wise precaution, but afterwards not only allowed 
himself to be persuaded to let tjie native guard remain, but authorised the removal 
of the European superintendent, on the plea of his being an alarmist.^ 

Mr. Thornhill’s narrative is to the same effect ; but he adds that 
the day after the superintendent w^ removed from his gaol the 
guard mutinied, marched eastward, and were never heard of after. 

The superintendent of the gaol was Dr. (now Surgeon-General) 

* Re^ninuoericciy p. 282. 
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John Pattison WaHcer. From him I have obtained the fimts with the 
aid of which I now correct Mr. Thomhill's narrative. 

Believing himself to have good reasons for distrusting the fidelity 
of the gaol guard, which consisted, not of sepoys, but of a semi- 
military levy of about 400 men, Dr. Walker on the 23rd of June 
(I fix this date from other sources) went to the lieutenant-Grovemor 
and asked him to have it disarmed. The lieutenant-Grovemor 
at once referred this proposal to Dr. Walker’s immediate superior, 
who was the Inspector-General of Gaols, to the magistrate, and to 
Dr. Walker, in , conference. Accepting the view of the two former, 
he refused to accede disarmament, but unsolicited and of his own 
motion directed that a guard of fifty British soldiers should be sent 
to the gaol for D^. Walker’s personal protection. 

The same afternoon, just before the British troops arrived, two 
companies of the gaol guard, drawn up in front of their barracks, 
sent a native officer to ask for an interview with Dr. Walker, who 
acceded to the request. It happened that as he drew near them 
the head of the British guard was seen to be approaching, and 
the two companies of the gaol guard, catching sight of ^ them, 
absconded. The other two companies were then ordered inside the 
prison, where they remained during the night. Dr. Walker 
wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor’s jmvate secretary, apprising 
him of the incident, with a view to disarmament of these two 
companies. Early next morning, having received no reply, he 
decided on putting the measure into effect, in view of what 
he believed to be urgent necessity. He did so, reporting this 
action also to the pri^^ate secretary. Later in that day, following 
on a request from the private secretary, in rej)ly to Dr. ^’^alker’s first 
note, to the effect that he shbuld mov6 through the Inspector-General 
of Gaols in the matter, came the Inspector-General himself, who, 
after personally informing himself on various points, informed Dr. 
Walker that he suspended him from his office by order of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but without naming his successor. Dr. Walker 
thereon at once sought and obtained an interview with Mr. Colvin, 
who, on being placed^ in fulj possession of the facts, revoked the 
suspension which he had ordered on* the ground that Dr. Walker had 
seemingly disobeyed that morning the orders which, he had received 
only the previous afternoon. At the same time a fiirther British force 
was sent for the security of the gaol and its superintendent. 

Dr. Walker remained at his post till the 5th of July, when he 
entered the fort with the rest of the community, after successfully 
conducting to the last days the internal management of the gaol, as 
Mr. Colvin wrote later to Lo^jd Canning, ‘with zealous and firm 
control.’ 

It will be seen from the above that *the incident as told by Mr. 
Thornhill is incorrect in almost every particular, and that Dr. 
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Walker was not removed from his post as an alarmist, and because 
his warnings of an impending event were disregarded, but was sus- 
pended for a few hours after that event for seeming defiance of 
orders. • 

It is difficult to know how to deal with unsupported assertions 
such as that, since there was an* insufficiency of weapons wherewith 
to arm the augmentation made in Mr. Drummond’s native police 
force, a volunteer corps of Christians, lately raised, was disbanded, 
and their arms distributed among the Mahomedan police ; or that 
‘ this infatuated belief in the loyalty of natives ’ was carried so far 
that it was proposed to disarm the entire Christian jx^pulation, on the 
pretext that their carrying weapons gave offence to the IMahomedans. 

I will only point out here, that while on the one* hand, in view 
of the existence of the great armoury at Agra, it coflld nofhave been 
necessary, owing to insufficiency of weapons, to disband Christians 
(whatever the term ‘ Christian ’ may here include) in order to arm 
the augmentation to the police, it is, on the other hand, the more 
incredible because Colonel Fraser, in his report of the 14th of June, 
complains that ‘ 3,000 stands of aruis, wdth from fifty to 200 rounds 
of ammunition per musket,’ were issued from the fort, ‘ at the requisi- 
tion of the magistrate of the district, for arming his i)olice, many of 
whom have been recently entertained.’ I am further assured by a 
very eminent Civil officer, who was in high offic*e, and at Agra 
throughout May to Dctober 1857, that the statement as to the 
alleged proposal to disarm Christians having been seriously considered 
by the Government, on the pretext that their carrying weapons gave 
offepce tojyiahoniedans, is ' absurd in the last degree.’ 

I can oiiTy regret that Lord Eoberts should have given* place to 
such stories in his pages, to the veiy gra\'eiprejudice of a distinguished 
public officer, on any man’s unsupported assertions. * Eeaders of these 
and of Lord Eoberts’s pages will judge for themselves whether I have 
ground for remonstrance. have never read these tales in any other 
account of that time. I 'ntil some more tangible references are given 
by which to test them, it is as idle to affirm as it is useless to deny 
their truth. ]\reaiiwffiile it is prudent, no less than just to those whom 
it concerns, to withhold credit frjm all 'evidence of this character. It 
was for this, among other reasons, that, while entering a precautionary 
note against Mr. Thomhill’s anecdotes, I omitted further reference 
to him in my Memoir. 

Neither are we told op whose testimony it is affirmed that the 
authorities refused to allow the ladies and children at Gwalior to be 
sent into Agra for safety. A rumour to that effect has from time to 
time been repeated, but I have never seen it confirmed in any con- 
temporary public or private letter, ^telegram. Blue Book, or other 
document. Nor have I evei: seen anything purporting to be the text 
of the telegram ; nor do I know from what * authority ’ it is alleged 
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to have emanated, nor to whom it was addressed, nor whether there 
is such indirect evidence forthcoming as to justify one in contending, 
in the absence of direct proof, that it was sent. 

My reply to Lord Eoberts would be indomplete if I did not point 
out that all statements, without exception, which have come down 
to us fium thbse days attest the extraordinary violence of party 
faction and of party recrimination which animated the Agra com- 
munity. It was, no doubt, mainly due to the scenes passing round 
them ; to alarm, to disaster, to loss of property, and to three months’ 
confinement in the stifling and pestilent atmosphere of the fort. To 
whatever cause it may be attributed, this rabies of partisanship must 
always be borne in mind when reading contemporary accounts. No 
one more freely admitted it than Mr. Thornhill when, twenty-sight 
years later, in his Indian Mutiny^ he published not a few of the 
stories which at that time first found credence, and of which some 
echo is heard in the pages of Kaye’s Sepoy War. 

Having seen Agra I could understand Jerusalem. We did not, indeed, stab or 
poison [he says], but there were the same jealousies, the same animosities that, in 
a ruder age and amongst a less civilised and ^ore impulsive people, woul4 have 
led to such results. It was often said that a rt^al danger would have united us. 
I 'do not think so, for we never could have been in more peril than for the fii'st 
few days we imagined ourselv|»s, and it was just then that the discord was at its 
greatest. Also, throughout, it was in matters that concerned our safety that the 
disagreements were the most constant and the most virulent. 

Such was the community which, after long and close confinement, 
poured out to meet Brigadier Grreathed’s force on his arrival, and 
deluged it with its accounts of the last five months’ events.^ Unhap- 
pily, Mr.*Colvin no longer survived to tell his.own versidli of affairs, 
nor to reply to the attacks upon his conduct of his charge. 

The Lieutenafit-Governor may have committed mistakes. Mr. 
Eeade in his narrative A^rites that ‘ the principle of the policy he 
maintained, of resolute defiance at the seat of government, was 
indisputably sound ; but he erred in some respects in the choice of 
means, though he used the means employed with marvellous ability.’ 
He was hampered by the charge of nearly ‘ 3,1[)00 women, children, 
and civilians,’ as Lord Roberts'phrases it, whose natural indiscipline 
was heightened by panics, and fomented, I am sorry to say, by some 
who should have known better. The same obstructiveness was being 
experienced by Sir Penry Lawrence at Lucknow, where ‘ the extremity 
of the crisis caused many people to forget themselves; and from 
many persons of whose obedience and support he might have had 
reasonable expectation, he received remonstrances against his line of 
policy.’ ® But it is as idle to charge Mr. Colvin with blindness and 
infatuation, in the face of his letters, as it is impossible, in presence of 
the evidence I have furnished,' to contei\jd that he neglected the fort 
• tAfe of Svr Henry Lawrence, ii. 348. 
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till compelled by others to look for the first time to its safety 
and provisioning in the last days of June. I Tiave shown in my 
Memoir that, like both the Lawrences, Mr. Colvin hoped that 
Delhi would fall some time in May. Like the Lawrences, how- 
ever, when he found that there was no chance of this, he seized 
instantly the full extent of the ‘crisis, and whatever hope he may 
have expressed in letters or telegrams before tlyit date finds no 
repetition later. Having no better weapon at his command, for 
a time he kept some semblance of order in his Province by using 
one native element agamst another : Hindu against IMahomedan, 
native States’ contingents against the sepoy, police against rural 
anarchy. There was no blind reliance on natives, but there was 
no agpncy other than native which could be used for his purpose. 
One by one his means failed him. Hindu ahd M^homedan 
fraternised ; native State contingents mutinied ; and then he lost 
his last hold on the Province beyond the limits of Agra. But 
in Agra itself the police kei)t order until the affair of Shahganj on 
July 5. It was the military reverse of that day, for which the 
Lieutenant-Governor was in no way responsible, that placed Agra at 
the mercy of the rebels. Even then, Mr. Thornhill whites that the 
police, with the exception of about a hundred, went quietly off to their 
homes without molesting anybody. Sir George Hanley’s account 
differs in some respects ; but I gather that in any*case the great 
body of the police, w^hMher disbanded by order or otherwise, dis- 
persed on the 4th or 5th of July peaceably to their villages. 
Nothing remained after the 5tji of Juh' but to take refuge in the 
fort. On the 3rd of .luly Mr. Colvin, wJio had been previously in 
good health, liad been struck down by the illness which ffnpaired 
his later powers, and which after some •weeks of struggle ended 
fatally in* September. But when he was compelled to take reftige 
in the fort his work w'as done. Nothing remained then but to 
await the arrival of British^ iroops to restore* authorit}' in the lost 
Province. * Nearly a year passed, let me note, before this end could 
be accomplished. • 

Let me call attenfion, finally, to considerations which, however 
obvious they appear to me, find no place ih those pages of the 
Remiviscences which deal witli Agra. From the outbreak of the 
Mutiny the North-West Provinces were lost to British rule, because 
they contained no British troops to take the field. Jhe civil adminis- 
tration necessarily collapsed, because the districts were denuded of 
their British officers, w^ho were either killed or compelled to seek 
shelter. Thus, Mr. Thornhill was himself obliged to fly finm his 
district, Muttra, only thirty-three miles from Agra, to the protection 
of the fort. Between Agra and the refit of the Provinces an impene- 
trable belt of anarchy was ^terposed.* Before long there was no 
British Chdl oflBcer out of Agra to whom an ordter could be sent, or 
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by whom, if it were sent, it oould be received and executed, or from 
whom information of any kind could be received. There were no 
police I and what friends there were among the people! did not dare 
to give proof of goodwill. Unlike the’ Punjab, the North-West 
Provinces had never been disarmed, and the whole population had 
weapons. Uulike the Punjab, with its Sikhs or WiULyatis, there 
was no material ,»from which fresh levies could be made. The 
native army was a sepoy army ; the mutiny was a sepoy mutiny ; 
the only military class in the Provinces was that from which 
the sepoys were recruited. Unlike the Punjab, again, of which the 
Sikh population was bitterly hostile both to the Mahomedan 
ex-Emperor and to the sepoy army, in the North-West Provinces 
Delhi was the centre of all Mahomedan ambitions, and thev. sepoy 
army was,' as it were, the very flower of the soil. When Mr. Colvin 
is blamed for not maintaining more authority in such a province, it 
is fair to inquire what more, in identical circumstances, was done in 
maintaining his rule in the adjoining and similarly situated province 
of Oudh by Sir Henry Lawrence. Neither could assert his authority 
beyond headquarters. Each (till overmatched by a rebel force) kept 
order at the seat Government. Each was assailed by subordinates 
who opposed his policy ; each adequately ensured the safety of the 
community round him, ‘though in this respect Air. Colvin was far 
more fortunate in having at hand in case of need the more defensible 
position. Before condemning the Lieutenant-Governor for failing to 
master the crisis in his Province, it is as well to see not only what, 
was the character of that crisis, but what his distinguished con- 
temporary and friend, when similarly circumstanced, was able to 
effect in "Oudh. That neither w as able to effect much wiTl scarcely be 
made matter of reproach by»those who impartially consider the nature 
of the catastrophe in which each found himself, and the absence of 
all means of meeting it. 


Auckland Qolvin. 
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JMR. HERBERT SPENCER AND 
LORD SALISBURY ON EVOLUTION 

PART II 

Mr. Herrert Spencer’s rebellion against the ‘ enormous ’ time which 
evolutionists have hitherto demanded, and to which I^ord Salisbury 
only alluded as a well-known characteristic of their theories, marks a 
new stage in the w'hole controversy. Xobody had made the demand 
more emphatically than Mr. Spencer himself only a few years ago. 
His copfession now, and his even elaborate defence of the idea that 
the work of evolution may be a work of great rapidity, goes some 
way to bridge the space which divides the (Conception of creation, and 
the concei>tion of evolution as merely one of its methods. But Mr. 
Spencer must make •further concessions. It is not the element 
of time, however long, nor is it the element of process, however 
purely physical, which we object to — we who have never been 
able to accept any of the recent theories of evolution as giving 
a true or • adequate ^explanation of the facts of organic life. The 
two elements in all those theories which we reject as essentially 
erroneous, are the elements of mere fortuity on the one hand, and 
of mere mechanical necessity on the other. If the processes of 
ordinary generation have mever been rein\^gorated by a repetition 
of thaf otlier process — whatever it may have been, in which 
ordinary generation was Jirst started on its wonderful and 
mysterious course — tJien, all the more certainly must the whole of 
that course have been foreseen and iJre-arrahged. It has certainly 
not been a haj )hazard course. It has been a magnificent and orderly 
procession. It lias been a course of continually fresh adaptations to 
new spheres of functional activity. We deceive, ourselves when w.> 
think or talk, as the Darwinian school perpetually does, of organs 
being made or fitted by use. The idea is, strictly speaking, nonsense. 
They were made /o?' use, not by use. They have always existed in 
embryo before the use was possible, and, generally, there are many 
stages of growth before they can be* put to use. During all these 
stages the lines of development were strictly governed by the end 
to be attained, that is to say, by the purpos#td be fulfillec?. 

Vot. XLI — ^No. 242 6 69 R B 
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^ indeed, is evolution ; but it is the evolution of mind and 
will ; of purpose and' intention. We are not to be scared by the 
application to this indisputable logic of that most meaningless of all 
words— the supernatural. For myself I can only say that I do not 
believe in the supernatural— ^that is to say, I do not believe in any- 
thing outside of what men call Nature, which is not also inside of it, 
and manifest throughout its whole domain. I cannot accept, or even 
respect, the opinion of men who, in describing the facts of Nature, 
and especially the growing adaptations of organic structures, use per- 
petually the language of intention as essential to the understanding 
of them, and then repudiate the implications of that language when 
they.talk what they call science or philosophy. When evolution- 
ists do defend their incon^stencies in this matter, they use 
arguments ‘which* we cannot accept as resting on any solid basis. 
Thus Mr. Spencer argues in the article under review that if the 
Creator had willed to form all those creatures He surely would have 
led them along lines of direct growth from the germ to the finished 
form, and would not have led them through so many stages of meta- 
morphoses.^® We have no antecedent knowledge of the Creator which 
can possibly entitle us to form any sucli presumption as to His miethods 
of operation. This is one answer. But there is another. The method 
which is supposed by Mr« Sj^encer to be inconsistent with the opera- 
tions of a mind and will is the same method which is our own, and which 
is universally prevalent in the Universe. Everything is done by the use 
of means ; everything is accomplished by steps, generally visible, but 
often also concealed from our view. There is, therefore, either no mind 
guidingthe order of that universe, orelse this method is compatible with 
intellectual direction. We must take Nature fi.s we find ik We have 
nothing to do with what Mr. Spencer calls ‘ Special Creation.’ Special 
evolution will do very well for our contention. That contention is 
that in organic structures purposive adaptations have had the con- 
trolling power. This is* not an argument ; it is a fiut. In Biology 
our perception of the relation between organic structures hnd the 
purposes they are made to serve — whic^ are the functions they are 
constmcted to discharge — is a perception as cledr, distinct, and certain 
as our perception of their relations to each other, or to time, or to 
form, or to space, or to any other of {he categories of our knowledge. 

Mr. Spencer is under a complete delusion if he supposes that the 
four or five great hrads of evidence, which he specifies as all telling 
the same tale of evolution, could not be equally applicable to the 
facts if all the steps of evolution were visilily and admittedly under 
the ordering and guidance of a will. For example, the argument 
founded on the possibilities of Classification applies to the evolution 
of human machines as well as tcf the organic mechanisms of Nature. 
A row of models of the steam-dngine, from ‘ Papin’s Digester ’ to the 
‘ * >• P.745. 
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wonderful macldnes which now drive ezprees trains at sixty or seventy 
miles an hour, would show a consecutive seriOs of develc^ments in 
every way comparable— except in length and complexity— with the 
series of the Mammalian ^skeleton. Yet nobody would be tempted to 
guess on this account, except in a metaphorical sense, that steam- 
engines have all been begotten by each other. The* metaphor from 
organic births, however, is so apposite and perfect ^n its analogy that it 
is often actually used, and the begetting of ideas, or of the application 
of ideas to mechanical or chemical work, is a recognised branch of 
the history of mechanics. 

The truth is that*the argument derived from* the principle on 
which all natural classifications rest, is a very dangerous argument 
for Darwinians. It cuts tw’o ways, and one of the ways is very 
undermining to the assumption that there has bcf^n some continual 
flux of specific characterif. It is true that in all living structures 
common features, so numerous, do indicate some common cause 
and source. But it is not less true that specific differences, so con- 
stant and so definite through enormous periods of time, are incom- 
patible with perpetual instability. Darwin himself spoke of ‘ fixity * 
as an essential characteristic oT true species. He admitted that this 
fixity is never attained by the human breeder ; and he even admitted 
that it could only be obtained by ‘ selectioik with a definite object.* 
This is a most remarkable declaration. Just as wft have seen Sir. 
Spencer, under the inducements of controversy, throwing overboard 
his old demand for enormous periods of time, so now Ve find Darwin 
throwing overboard the idea of^ variations being either constant, or in- 
discriminate, or accidental, and even insisting that ‘ fixity ’ in organic 
forms is an aim in Nature, and can only be secured through un agency 
having a definite object, and pursuing that object wdth a persistency 
impossible to man as a mere breeder of temporary Varieties. This is 
an argument which gives a very high rank to species in the history 
of life. It is because of it»that Cuvier declared that no science of 
Natural* History is possible if species be not stable. If, then, it be 
true that one species has always given birth to others, it must have 
been by a process of which, as yet, w e know nothing. 

And then it must be remembered that there are some fundamental 
features in all living organisms— in vohdng corresponding likenesses 
— which can haife no other than a mental explanation. One great 
principle governs the whole of them, namely this, that in order to 
take advantage of special law^s, physical, mechanical, chemical, and 
vital, certain corresponding conditions must be submitted to, and 
certain apparatuses must be devised, and provided, for the meeting of 
these necessities. But the bond — ^the nexus — ^between the existence 
of a need and the actual meeting of lihat need, in the supply of an 
apparatus, can be nothing but a perceiving mind and will. I quiteagree 
** Quoted by Professor Poulton, Charles Da/rmtn^ &c., p. 201. 
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with Mr. Spencer that most men when they talk of separate or special 
Creation do not realise, oi * vistialise,* what they mean by it. Bnt 
exactly the same criticism applies to the language of those who are per^ 
petually explaining organic stouctures as developments governed by the 
absolute necessities of external adaptations. They do not really see 
the necessary iiiiplications of their oWn language. If the organism 
is to live at all, they frequently tell us, such and such developments 
must arise. Quite so — but who is it, or what is it, that determines 
that the organism shall live, and shall not rather die ? The needed 
development will not appear of its own accord. The needed percep- 
tion of its necessity must exist somewhere ; and the needed power of 
meeting that necessity must exist somewhere also. Moreover the 
two must act in concert. Those, therefore, who talk about that com- 
bined perception hnd power existing in Nature are using words with 
no meaning, unless by Nature they mean a conceiving and a per- 
ceiving agency. It is on this principle alone that we can explain 
very clearly why some apparatuses are common to all living 
things. The assimilation of food, the support of weight, some fulcrum 
for the attachment of muscle, some circulatory fluid, some vessels 
for the circulating fluids to find a cKannel, some apparatus for the 
supply of oxygen, and for its absoq)tion, some nervous system for 
the generation of the highest energies of life, some optical arrange- 
ment for the pflrposes of sight : all of these involve, of necessity, 
likenesses and correspondences between all living things in the animal 
kingdom whicll hfing together by a purely mental and rational chain 
of common necessities which have been seen and provided for. These 
mental relations between needs and their suj^ply are entirely inde- 
pendent df the methods employed, and, as a ,fact, the methods em- 
ployed do very considerably .vary. The argument would be exactly 
the same if the m*ethods of supply were much more various than they 
actually are. If the method employed has never been anything but 
ordinary generation, with the one excej)feion of the first, or the few 
first, of the whole series, then the prevision involved in "the first 
germs are all the more wonderful, and Jhe more completely answer- 
ing to all that can be intelligible as creation. • 

There is surely something suspicious — improbable — at variance 
with all the analogies of Nature, in t£e doctrine which the mechanical 
evolutionists would force upon us — that the life-giving energy, by 
whatever name we.may call it, which started organic life upon its way 
— in the form of some four or five primordial germs — has been doing 
nothing ever since. No doubt it magnifies the richness and fertility 
of the original operation — seeing as we do the almost infinite varieties 
which it included in its pre-determined lines of.change. But if this 
has been the course of creation? we are driven to another conception 
without which the theory woifld not at all correspond to the fewsts of 
life. If ordinary generation has been the sole agent in producing all 
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but the few originfetl germfi» then ordinary generation muBt have been 
sometimes made to do some very extraordinary things. Mr. Spencer 
very fairly admits that man has never yet seen a new species bom by 
ordinary generation. This may be theoretically accounted for by the 
shortness of man’s life as yet upon the globe. But, unfortunately for the 
theory, the long ages of Palseontology give no clue to the immediate 
parentage of any new species. There are, indeed, intermediate forms, 
and these are called links. But somehow the links pever seem to touch. 
The new forms always appear suddenly — from no knoMi source — and 
generally, if of a new fype, exhibiting that type in great strength as 
to numbers, and in great perfection as regards organisation. 

There is one suggestion which has been made fti order to meet 
these strange phenomena, which has always seemed to me>to be more 
plausible than any other, ‘and to come much nearer than any other 
to the historic facts. It was the suggestion of a very eminent and 
most ingenious man — Babbage, the inventor of the Calculating 
machine. His mind was full of the resources of niechanical inven- 
tion. He conceived the idea that as such a machine as hisowm could 
be made to evolve its results* according to a certain numerical law 
during a given time, and then suddenly, for another time, to follow 
a different law witli the same accuracy anci perfection of results, so 
it is conceivable tliat species might be really as constant and invari- 
able as we actually find them to be, for some long periods of time — 
embracing perhaps centuries or even millenniums — and then suddenly, 
all at once, evolve a new form which should be equally eoiistant, for 
another definite time to follow! 

This notion w'oiild account for many facts, and it is, ef course, 
consistent with the assumption that whaj we call ordinary generation 
has — siqce in the first creations it w^as originally started on its W'ay 
— been the only and the invariable instrnmentality employed in the 
development of species. Apd not only would this idea square with 
the appffi'ently sudden appbarance of new' species, repeated over and 
over again throughout the geological ages, but, more important still, 
it would harmonise with those intellectual instincts and conceptions of 
our mental nature to which the idea of chance is abhorrent, and 
which demand for an orderly progression in events some regulating 
cause as continuous and as intelligible as itself. 

Mr. Spencer refers, as others now^ continually .do, to the recent 
discoveries in America which have revealed a remcurkably continuous 
series of specific forms leading up to that highly specialised animal 
the Horse. That series.of forms, although then less continuous, wras 
noticed long before tjie days of Darwin. It attracted the attention 
of Cuvier, and I heard Ow^en lecture uimn it as indicative of the origin of 
the Horse tw o years before the Oriain^of Species had been published. 
The later more near approach to completion in that series in Anierican 
fossils is said by Mr. Spencer to have finally convinced Professor Huxley 
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of conclusions on which he had before maintained a certain reserve. 
They are, indeed, most significant, but I am not sure that their signifi- 
cance has been well interpreted. They do seem clearly to indicate the 
development of a plan of animal structure worked out. Somehow, 
through the processes of ordinary generation. But they do not in- 
dicate any fortuity^ or any confusion, or any haphazard variations in 
all possible directions. Neither do they indicate steps of infinitesimal 
minuteness. On th.e contrary, they indicate a steady progress in one 
determinate line of development, a progress so rapid that sometimes the 
new species seem to have been actually living as contemporaries with 
the older species ; and alongside of the anterior forms which were, 
as it were, going out of fashion, and are now assumed to have here 
been their own prugenitors. The number, too, of the forms through 
which the line of modifications can be traced during a geological 
period of apparently no long duration, indicates at that time a 
fiuidity in specific characters which is highly suggestive of compartl- 
tively rapid changes in the processes and in the products of ordinary 
generation. Sedimentary beds not exceeding 180 feet in total 
thickness, and thus indicative of no vfery long time in the ^ological 
scale, are now found to contain several of the divergefit forms 
which lead up to the fully developed Horse.^^ It is as if the creative 
energy, which, on every theory, began the series in the creation of the 
original germs, had been then calling out their included potentiali- 
ties into manifestations unusually rapid. These manifestations were 
all pointing steadily in one direction, namely, the establishment — on 
a continent ceasing to be marshy — of a species of quadruped, organised 
for a singular combination of strength, and fieetness, and endurance 
in the machinery of locomotion upon drier land. 

This example of the correlations of growth effected in. all pro- 
bability through the machinery of ordinary generation, but under a 
definite guidance along.certain lines to an extraordinary but determi- 
nate result, is all the more striking becaule it does not stafid alone. 
All the great domesticable Mammalia^ which serve such important 
purposes in the life of Man, and without which that life would have 
been far less favourably conditioned than it is, were all the contem- 
poraneous product of that very recent, but most pregnant, Pliocene 
age in which the Horse was, at some appointed time, evolved out 
of ancestral forms, which would have been as useless to Man as the 
survivors of them now are, such as the Rhinoceros or the Tapir. 

Among the conceptions to which the Darwinian theory of de- 
velopment has most frequently resorted, has been the conception 
that the development of all individual things from germs is an 
epitome and an analogue of thb kindred, but far slower and longer, 

• 

I have taken these facts from a veiy remarkable paper in the Ptoceed^M of the^ 
American Philoeophioal Moiety for August 1896, ‘ On the Osteology of the White River 
Horses,’ by Marcus S. Farr, pp. 147-176. 
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processes which have given birth to species in (he oouri^ of ages. It 
is the best of all their conceptions — that which most fiunlitates the 
imagination in picturing a possible method of creation— because it 
rests on at least a plausil)le analogy of Nature. But^ unfortunately, 
the mechanical school of evolutionists do not seem to understand one 
of the most certain characteristics of the processes of ordinary 
generation. If the germs first created had all th*e essential qualities 
of the procreated germs, then chance, or miscellaneous and un- 
guided growths, can have had no place in the development of 
species. Nothing caif be more certain that every procreated genn 
runs its own peculiar course to its own peculiar goal, with a 
regularity that implies a directing force. Mr. fipencer himself 
reminds us that all procreated germs are so like eaq]i other in 
the earliest stages, that .neither the microscopist, nor the chemist, 
could tell whether any germ is to develop into any of the lowest 
animals or into a man. Yet the line of growth, in each, is pre- 
determined, and the adult form is as certain and as definite as if 
the completed animal had been a separate creation from the inorganic 
elements of Nature. If, therefore, the mechanical evolutionists 
appeal to the processes of ordinary generation, they must take all 
the consequences of that appeal. They must not reject or gloss over 
a feature of it which is most fundamental and coi^ppicuous, namely, 
the internal directing agency or force, which always pursues a 
definite line of growth, so that all the demands of the completed 
structure must have been present from the beginning, and must 
have been always ready to appear in strength when the set time had 
come, and, very probably to appear in embryo even sooner^ 

It has alw'ays ajDpeared to me that this is a conception of such 
strength, and even of such certainty, tliat it casts a new and a very 
clear light on one of the most curious and puzzling groups of fact 
which the science of Biology reveals — I allude to the frequent 
occurrence in animal structures of what are called rudimentary organs 
— ^that is to say, the occurrence of bits of organic mechanism which 
are never to be use^ in that particular creature, but which, in other 
creatures widely different, grow up ipto functional activity, and may 
even be the most essential organs of its life. A great number of 
instances have been cited by comparative anatomists — some of them, 
perhaps, more fanciful than real — as, for example, when the five or 
six yertebraB which constitute a real, though :an invisible, tail in 
Man, are quoted as a case of a rudimentary organ. The truth is that 
this very short tail in men is fax more clearly functional than many very 
long tails in other animals. It is absolutely needed for the support 
of the whole frame when it is subjected to the straifi of its own 
weight for long periods of time in th^ sitting posture, a posture which 
is peculiar to Man and, in a less degree, to Monkeys. It is not clear 
that there is any functional use in the long tails of dogs, of cats, and 
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of many other animals. They are, indeed, very expressive of the 
emotions, and this, no*doubt, is of itself a use. Perhaps more really 
belonging to the category of rudimental organs may be the traces 
which are said to exist in the human heafd of the special muscles 
which move the eiws in lower animals. If such exist, although a 
certain very limited power of movement of the scalp is observable in 
a few individuals, such muscles seem to be divorced in man from 
their appropriate use. 

But it is needless to dwell on cases which can only be verified by 
specialists in anatomy, when we have in Nature conspicuous cases 
which, when seen,' confront us with perpetual but baffled curiosity and 
astonishment. The most extreme case is the best for illustration, and 
is naturally the most often quoted. It is the case of the Whale. This 
hugest of all the living vertebrata is so exclusively adapted to life 
in the ocean that if by accident it is stranded on the shore it is 
speedily suffocated by the crushing of all its internal organs under ^ 
its own enormous weight. Yet this creature, so utterly destitute of 
any osseous structure capable even for a moment of sustaining that 
weight, does, nevertheless, exhibit in it^ skeleton all the bones which 
constitute the fore limbs of quadrupeds, and has even a bony rudi- 
ment which represents the elaborate structure which, in them, 
constitutes the pelvis. This is the solid fulcrnm upon which, in 
them, the posterior pair of limbs are hinged, and on which, in the 
case of Man, the power of progression on land is absolutely de- 
pendent. The Vhale, too — at least that species of whale called the 
Bight Whale, which is the species we know best, from its great com- 
mercial value — presents in its life history another example of rudi- 
mentary Cleans. The new-born whale is provided with te'eth, which 
are utterly without functional use either in the young or in the 
adult, and are soon absorbed and lost as the young advance to 
maturity. 

There is no doubt that the class of faclf to which these belong 
are guide-posts in the science of Biology. They must have an 
historical origin, and a meaning, which is not yet thoroughly under- 
stood. Let us look at some considerations which seem to throw an 
important light upon them. « 

In the first place, it is evident that organic structures, or bits of 
organic structure, which l\ave no apparent use at all to some individual 
creatures possessing them, are closely connected with that other case 
which is much more common — the case, namely, of the same organic 
structures existing in different animals, but which are in them put to 
entirely different uses. Owen says that even the cetacean pelvis is 
used, in the# meantime, for the attochment of Some muscles con- 
nected with the generative organs. The five digits of a man’s hand, 
again, are identical in number and positiomwith the five slender bones 
of a Bat’s wing. In thaf animal they are used as the supporting frame- 
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work of a flying membrane, and* are wholly useless for any purposes 
of prehension. The digit which we call our thumb, and which in 
Man has such essential uses that the hand would hardly be a hand 
without it, is in the Bat not altogether abolished, but is dwarfed and 
converted into a mere hook by which the creature catches hold of the 
surfaces to which, when at rest, it clings. The whole vertebrate 
creation is full of such examples. Rudimentary'organs, therefore, 
are nothing but a natural and harmonious part of a general principle 
which is applied indifferent degrees throughout* the animal world. 
The explanation of it is», in one sense, very simple. , It is that the 
vertebrate skeleton, with all its related tissues, has been — what Huxley 
always called it — a Plan, laid down from its beginning, in its 
origiimting germs, with a prevision of all its complexities, of adapt- 
ability to immense varieties of use. There must have been a 
provision for these uses in certain elements and rudiments of struc- 
ture, and in certain inherent tendencies of growth, which w^ere to 
commence, from time to time, the initial structures. This is the 
indisputable fact in every case of ordinary generation, and if that 
process has been the only method employed since the first few germs 
were otherwise created, then both the cause and the reason of rudi- 
mentary organs in many creatures, become intelligible enough. 

There is nothing in this exj)lanation which cap be rationally 
objected to by evolutiomsts. Indeed, if Darwin’s particular theory of 
development be at all true, it becomes an absolute necessity of thought 
that there must have been, in the history of organic; life, a whole 
series of special organs appearing for a time as rudiments, and then, 
after a time ^of functional activity, disappearing again as ^vestiges. 
The course of organic Hfe has certainly been, on the whole, one of 
progress from lower to higlier organisations, and if it be true that all 
these changes have come about with infinitesimal slow ness — or even if 
they have been occasionally rapid — there mu^^t have been always as 
many structures in course of preparation for futm e use, as there were 
other structures in course of extinction because they were ceasing to 
be of any use whatever^ * 

It is curious to observe that Darwjnians, ^generally, never seem 
to perceive this necessity at aH. When they see a rudimentary 
organ in any animal frame they always insist that it must be the 
vestige of an organ which w^as once in full activity in some actual 
progenitor. They never allow that it can possibly represent a possible 
future. According to them it must, and can, only represent an ac- 
complished and concluded past. ^Tiy is this ? Of course it involves 
a complete abandonment of the attempt to give any account of the 
origin of any organic structure. It implicitly assumes that they were 
created suddenly, and in a state so perfect as to be capable of functional 
activity from the moment of their first appearance. If not, then there 
is no puzzle in rudimentary organs. They are the normal results of 
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gradual evolution by gradual variations. The assumption, therefore, 
that such organs must always be the remnants of structures formerly 
complete, is so entirely at variance with, the whole theory of the 
mechanical evolutionists that there must be some esplanation of their 
running their heads against it. The. explanation is very simple. It 
is one of the infirmities of the human mind that, when it is thoroughly 
possessed by one iiea, it not only sees everything in the light of that 
idea, but can see nothing that does not lend itself to support the 
dominant conception. There is nothing that a mind in this condition 
dislikes so much as an incongruous &ct. * Its instincts, too, are 
amazingly acute in scenting, even from afar, the tainted atmosphere 
of phenomena which have dangerous implications. This is the secret 
of the aversion feJt by the Darwinian School to the immense variety 
of biological facts which point to the steady growth of organs for a 
predestined use, and consequently to their inevitable first appearance 
in rudimentary conditions in which they can have no actual functionar 
activity. For this is an idea profoundly at variance with materialistic 
and purely mechanical explanations. It is easy by such explanations 
— at least superficially it seems to b(? easy — to explain the atrophy 
and ultimate disappearance of organs which, after completion, fall 
into disuse. But it is iippossible to account, on the same mechanical 
principles, for the slow but steady building up of elaborate structures, 
the functional use of which lies wholly in tha future. The universal 
instincts of tire human mind are conscious that this conception is 
inseparable from that kind of guidance and direction which we know 
as mind. No other is conceivable.* And this particular kind of 
agency as much an object of direct perception — when we see an 
elaborate apparatus growing up through many rudimentary stages to 
an accomplished <?nd — as the relations of the same apparatus to the 
chemical and vital processes which are subordinate agencies in the 
result. But it is a carjiinal dogma of thf, mechanical school that in 
Nature there is no mental agency except 8ur own ; or that, if*there be, 
it is to us as nothing, and any reference to it must be banished from 
what they define as science. This is all the stranger since the 
existence of rudimentary organs, on the way to some predestined end 
in various functional activities, is the universal fact governing the 
whole phenomena of embryology in the course of ordinary generation. 
Moreover, it is the ver/ men who insist on embryology as a confirma- 
tion of their special theory, who object most vehemently to its 
principles being consistently applied to the explanation of kindred 
fiacts in the structure of animals in the past^ 

So hostile have Darwinians generally beeq to this interpretation 
of rudimentary organs in adulif animals, that some years ago, when, 
in controversy with the late Dr. George Bomanes, I spoke of rudi- 
mentary organs being interpreted s*ometimes ‘in the light of 
prophecy ’ rather than in the light of history, he challenged me to 
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specify any one organ in any creature which must certainly have been 
developed long before it could have been of use. 1 at once cited the 
case of the electric organs of the Toipedo and of some other fishes. 
The very high specialisation of these organs, and the immense com- 
plexity of their structure, demonstrate that they m^st have passed 
through many processes of organic development before they could be 
used for the wonderful purpose to which, in that* creature, they Vre 
actually applied. Bomanes was too honest not to admit the force of 
the illustration when it was put before him. He took refuge in the plea 
that it is a solitary excejfltion, and he declared that if*there were many 
such structures in Nature he would ‘ at once allow that the theq^ry of 
Natural Selection would have to be discarded.’ Of c(nirse this plea is 
negaCived by the very first principles of biologicpl science. There 
is not such a thing existing as an organ standing absolutely alone 
in organic nature. There are multitudes of organs very highly 
specialised ; but there is no one which, either in respect to materials or 
in respect to laws of growth, is wholly sejmrate from all others. What 
may seem to be singular cases are nothing but extraordinary develop- 
ments of the ordinary but exhaUstless resources stored in the original 
germs of all living structures. Very special, very vronderful, and very 
rare, as electric organs undoubtedly are, they do not stand alone in any 
one species. They exist in other fishes of widely separated genera. 
Moreover, it has only, been lately discovered that they exist in a 
rudimentary condition, quite divorced as yet from* functional ac- 
tivity, in many species of the Rays, our own common Skates being 
included in the list. Nay, farther, it has long been known that in all 
muscular action there is an electrical discharge, so that the concentra- 
tion of the agency in a specially adapted organ, of which we have 
actual examples in every stage of preparation, ie almost certainly 
nothing but the development, or the tui*ning to special account, of 
an agency which is present,in all organic forips. 

Butlhis plea of Romsfties, though futile as an argument for the 
purpose for which he uses it,^ is at least a striking testimony to the 
fact that those who •have been most possessed by the Darwinian 
hypothesis, do consider any appeal to* the agency of mind as hostile 
to their creed. Yet nothing can be more certain than that it is not 
hostile to the gefieral idea of development, nor to the general idea of 
what Mr. Spencer calls organic evolution. IT-ovided these conceptions 
are so widened as to include that Agency of whicb all Nature is full, 
and without perpetual reference to which the common language of de- 
scriptive science would ^t once be reduced to an unintelligible jargon 
— ^provided the develppment, or evolution, of previsions of the future, 
and of provisions for it, are fully aitnitted — ^there is no antagonism 
whatever between these general conceptions and the facts of Nature. 

The result of all these* considerations seems to be that when 
*• Darwin and after Darwin, vol. i. p. 373. 
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we meet with structures in living^ animals, or bits of structure, 
which have no function, we never can be sure whether these represent 
organs which have degenerated or organs^ which are waiting to be 
completed. All that is certain is that they are parts of the vertebrate 
plan. That plan has always implicitly .contained, at every stage in the 
history of organic life, elements and tendencies of growth which must 
ha^fe included both true rudiments of the future, and also real vestiges 
of the past. There is, indeed, one supposition which would put an 
end to our search ^or organs on the way to use for some future spe- 
cies — and that istthe supposition that the development of new specific 
forms has, on this globe at least, been closed for ever. I have often been 
amused by the emile of incredulity which comes over Darwinian faces 
when the \;ery idea of the possibility of newspecies being yet to come, 
is put before them. Yet if we had been living in the Pliocene Age — 
an age, comparatively si)eaking, very recent and of no great duration 
— we should undoubtedly have seen tlie processes in full operation 
by which the highest of our Mammalian forms were perfected and 
established. Nevertheless, the half-unconscious conviction may be 
true, that nothing of the same kind is going on now, and that not 
only has the creation of new' germs been stopped, but tliat procreation 
has also been arrested in its evolutionary work. 

It is curious how well this instinctive impression, w hich, although 
never expressly stated, is always silently assumed by the current as- 
sumptions of biological science, fits into the language of those ‘ old 
nomadic tribes ’ who WTote on creation 3,000 years ago, and of whose 
qualifications for doing so Mr. Spencer seems to speak with such 
complete ^contempt. They knew^ nothing of what is now’; technically 
called science. But, somehow, they had strange intuitions which have 
anticipated not a few of its conclusions, and some of which^ have a 
mysterious veri-similitude with suggestions which come to us from 
many quarters. Their idea was that with the advent of Man there has 
come a day of ‘ rest * in the creative work. ® It does look very like it. 
But this supposition or assumption does not in the least affect the 
possible intei’pretation to be put upon certain rudimentary structures 
in existing organisms, .That interpretation simply is, that the old 
Plan has been followed to the last ; that all the marvellous implica- 
tions and infoldings which lay hid in the original germs have kept 
on unfolding themselves-^till Man appeared. In this case, the arrested 
structures w ould n&,turally exhibit traces of the processes which had 
been going on for millions of years, although they were now to be 
pursued no farther. Thus the mere existen{?e of a rudimentary or- 
gan, apart from other evidence, w^ould not of necessity imply that the 
creature in which it appears is the offspring of other creatures which 
had that same organ in perfection. The alternative interpretation is 
easy, natural, and in^y w^ell be true — that such a rudiment neither 
has ever been, nor is yet ever to be, developed into functional activity. 
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It maybe where it is — simply l^cause it indicates an original direc- 
tion of growth, or of development, which was mMe pait of the verte- 
brate Plan from the beginning of the series, for the very reason of its 
potential adaptability to many puri)oses. Moreover, the arrest of such 
tendencies of growth, at a given point in the series, may well have 
been part of the same Plan from the beginning. Bu9 the survival of 
their effects — the traces of this method of operation — would thus be a 
perfectly intelligible fact. 

As already said, the case wdiicli presents all tluese problems in the 
most striking form, is the case of the Whales, and especially the case 
of that species which, from the commercial products of its organism, is 
most widely known. Both the organs which, in this creature, are present 
as rujliments alone, and those which, on the contrary, are very highly 
developed and most wonderfully specialised, are equally Significant. 
Constructed exclusively for oceanic life, it yet possesses in a rudi- 
mentary form some of the most characteristic bones of the terrestrial 
Mammalia. Upon the assumption that no organic structure can 
possibly have any other origin than ordinary generation, and that 
they can never have been originated* exce})t by actual use, nor be 
found incomplete except as the consequences of disuse, then of 
course the conclusion seems unavoidable that the Whale is the 
lineal descendant, by ordinary generation, of some animal that once 
w^alked upon the land. Accordingly, I have heard a very high 
authority on Biological science declare that not only did he accept 
this conclusion, but that he could conceive no other solution of the 
problem presented by tht? facts^ 

Yet it is evident that it rests entirely on the two preliminary 
assumi)tions? above si)ecj[fied. Of the first of these two assmhj^tions — 
that no organic structure has ever conie into existence except by 
ordinarykgeneratioii — we cannot even conceive it to lie true. But put- 
ting this aside, of the second of these two assumptions, namely, that 
organic structures can never have been developed except by actual 
use, it niay be confidently said that it is ceitainly unfounded. We 
cannot be sure that the callin^into existence of new germs — a process 
in which the whole afiimal world must confessedly have begun — is a 
process which was adopted only once, &nd haS never been repeated in 
the whole course of time. We cannot, therefore, be certain that the 
Cetacea, which constitute a very distinct division in the animal king- 
dom, have not been thus begun, with predetermined lines and laws of 
growth which stand in close relation to the development of all the 
terrestrial Mammalia. But, even if we adopt the assumption that 
this alternative is impossible or inconceivable, the second assumption 
is certainly unjustifiable — that by the methods of ordinary generation 
rudimentary organs can never have arisen except by actual use, nor can 
have been atrophied except by subsequent disuse. The whole course 
of organic nature contradicts this assumption alfeolutely. All organs 
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pass through rudimentary stages on^ their way to functional activity. 
And if ordinary generation has been made to dp the work of forming 
new species, the original germs in which the process began must 
presumably have passed through the same, characteristic steps. 

The facts of Palaeontology seem to indicate that the vertebrate 
series began with the Pish. Out of them, 'therefore, on the Darwinian 
theory of Developpaent, the Mammalia must have come, and if so it 
is not wonderful, but quite natural, that we should find one branch of 
the Mammalian type to be organisms pisciform in shape, and other- 
wise specially adapted to a marine life. One fundamental difference 
between the Fishes and the Mammalia is in the method and machinery 
for breathing, or, in other words, for the oxygenation of the blood. 
But comparative anatomists tell us that in Fishes the homologue of 
the Mammalian lung is the membranous sac which is called the air 
bladder. If ordinary generation, doing * nothing except what we 
always see it doing now, has given birth to all creatures, it must 
have done much greater marvels than converting a mere bladder of 
air into a vascular organ for mixing that air with a circulating current 
of blood. The existence of rudiments of legs, and of a pelvis for the 
support of legs, is amply accounted fof if we suppose that the elements 
of the whole vertebrate Plan were present, potentially, from the 
beginning of the type, with an innate tendency to appear in embryotic 
indications front time to time. Both Owen and Mr. Spencer, repre- 
senting very different schools of thought, have likened this idea to 
that of the growth of crystals along determinate lines, and bounded by 
determinate angles.*^ Owen goes so far as to call the imagined 
initial structures by the name of ‘ organic crystallisation.' Although 
there is m danger in jDassing, without great caujiion, from the inorganic 
to the organic world, yet thi|i is a general analogy which is a real help 
to thought. Thd almost infinite complication of even the.simplest 
organic structure when compared with the mere aggregations charac- 
teristic of cystalline forms, does, indeed^ make it impossible to con- 
ceive that organic growths can be, in fundamental principle, •like that 
of a crystal. But in the one circunqstance, or condition, of deter- 
minatedness in the direction of growth, a common feature may 
undoubtedly be recognis?ed. It is quite conceivable that the ‘ physio- 
logical units ' of all organic structures should be under the control of 
a force which determines their unknown movements and mutual 
arrangements, so as to build up, and form, the most complex struc- 
tures needed for future functions in distances of time however far 
away. The truth is that this conception i's nothing more than a bare 
description of the facts. It supplies us with a far more simple and 
conceivable explanation of the Cetacean jiel vis .than the alternative 
suggestion that a fully-formed Kind animal, with limbs completed for 

** Principles of Biblogy^ Tol. ii. p. 8 ; 0wen*3 Phys'ohgyt vol. iii. p. 818. 
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wiilking on the land, has given^birth to offspring which abandoned 
the use of them, and acquired, by nothing but^ordinary generation, 
all the purely marine adaptations of the Whale. 

There is, perhaps, no {^reoture so highly specialised. The baleen 
in the mouth is one of the most wonderful eases of an organic 
apparatus expressly made for one definite and very peculiar work — 
namely, that of forming a net or sieve for entangling and catching 
the millions of minute crustaceans and other organisms which swarm 
in the Arctic seas. It is one of the structures v^dch classifiers call 
aberrant — cases in which the directive agency — so evidently supreme 
in all organic development — has pursued a certain line of adaptation 
into the rarest and most extreme conditions determined by a.very 
peculiar food. In the pursuit of that line it is reallj^ not much of a 
puzzle that one particular element in the vertebrate skeleton should 
be passed over and left, as it were, aside, because it is a part of the 
original plan which could be of no service here. Theie is no rational 
ground for necessarily supposing that this particular bit of internal 
structure must have been developed into functional use in some 
former terrestrial progenitor. Organic beings are full of structures 
which are variously used, and 6f others which are so embryonic that 
they can never have been of any use at all. On the other hand, it is 
a very violent supposition that the exteniaJ structure of the Whale 
can ever have been inherited from a terrestrial l3east by the normal 
process of ordinary generation. The changes are not only too 
enormous in amount, but too complicated in direction,* to lend them- 
selves to such an explanation. The fish-like form of the whole 
creature — the provision of an enormous mass of oily fat, called blubber, 
completely enveloping the internal organs, for tlie double j)ttrpose of 
protecting from cold these organs wliicb are dependent on a warm 
Mammalian blood, and of so adjusting the s 2 )ecific gravity of the 
whole creature as to facilitate flotation on the surface of the ocean, 
where alone respiration cau lie effected by .the Mammalian lung, 
the development of a candrfl appendage w Inch does not represent the 
Mammalian tail, but is constructed on an (entirely different type 
— ^the assigning to that tail a function wdiich it never serves in 
the Mammalia — that of propulsion ki the •medium which is its 
•habitat — all these, together witfi the baleen in the mouth, consti- 
tute an assemblagt^ of characters departing so w idely from the whole 
Mammalian class, that if the creature 2 >os 8 es!?ing them has acquired 
them through no other process than ordinary descent from parents 
which were terrestrial beasts, then w^e are attributing to ordinary 
generation everything wliich is intelligible to us as a truly creative 
power. The stages tljrough wliich such an enormous metamorphosis 
could only have been conducted, i^ they w^ere sudden and rapids 
would have been visibly a creative work; and if they were slow 
and gradual they must have followed certain* lines of growth as 
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steadily, as surely, and vii^ as much pre as we can conceive in 

any intellectual put^se of our own. Nothing, therefore, is gained by 
those who dislike the idea of rudimentary organs being regarded as 
provisions for a future in some one origmal Plan, when they try to 
escape from that idea by supposing that this rudimentary condition can 
be due to nothing but degeneration. That element of prevision of, 
and provision for, the future, which they choose to call the super- 
natural, pursues them through every step of their substituted 
fancies — and that, too, in the ca^e of the Whales in a more immanent 
degree. 

Mr. Spencer’s tone, then, of remonstrance against the hardness of 
our'hearts in being so slow to accept completely the teachings of the 
Darwinian School as an adequate explanation of the facts of JJature, 
shows thsft he has not grasped the difficulties which we feel to be in- 
superable. He is quite right in saying that even if the special theory 
of Darwin be abandoned, there would still remain to be dealt with 
what he calls the theory of organic evolution. Yes, and if the par- 
ticular theory which he so calls be given up, there will still remain 
another theory which is equall}^ entitled, and, we think, better entitled, 
to the name. Let him exhaust the meaning of his own language. 
An organ is an apparatus for the discharge of soiiu‘ definite vital func- 
tion. That is its only meaning. It is a means to an end. But the 
existence of a future need, and a preparation for the supply of it, have 
no necessary or merely mechanical connectiorf. A steam engine must 
have a boiler, and a piston, and a condenser, and gearing to convert 
rectilinear into rotatory motions. The»se are all needs — if the apparatus 
is to do its work. But these needs will not be supplied without an 
agency \Wiich both sees them and is able to provide for tlifim. All vitfil 
organs are, therefore, apparatuses, and as such are essentially pur- 
posive. The evolution of them can only mean the unfolding of ele- 
ments contained in the present, but conceived and originated in the 
past. We .believe in organic evolution -in this deepest of all senses. 
We do not believe, any more than Mr. Silencer, in creation without 
a method — in creation without a puDcess. We accept the general 
idea of development as completely as Mr. Spehcer does. We accept, 
too, the facts of organfc evolution, ^o far as they have yet been very 
imperfectly discovered. Only„ we insist upon it, that the whole' 
phenomena are inexplicable except in the light of^ mind — ^that pre- 
vision of the future, and elaborate plans of structure for the fulfilment 
of ultimate purposes in that future, govern the whole of those 
phenomena from the first to the last. We insist upon it that the 
naked formula — now confessed to be tautological —of ‘ survival of the 
fittest,’ is an empty phrase, exjglaining nothing, and only filling our 
mouths with the east wind. 

Mr. Spencer does, indeecf,, towards, the close of his article, use 
some language which may mean all that we desire to be includecl m 
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the stereotjrped phrase — ^organW; evolution. He sajs that^ll the vast 
varieties of organic life ate ‘parts of one vast tmnslbrniation/ dis- 
playing ‘one law and one cause/ namely, this— ‘that the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy has manifested itself everywhere and always in 
modes ever unlike in results, but ever like in principle/ But every- 
thing in this language rests on* the sense in which the word Energy 
is here used. Etymologically, indeed, it is a splendid word, capable 
of the sublim^t applications. We do habitually, in common speech, 
apply it to the phenomena of mind, and if we ' think of it in that 
application — as a name for the one source from which all ‘ w^ork * 
ultimately comes — if we think of it as that which, ‘ works’ inwardly 
everywhere as the cause and source of all phenonena — then, iifdeed, 
Mr. Spencer is making use of ideas which, in more definite and more 
appropriate language, are familiar to us all. But, unfortunately, the 
word Energy has been of late years very largely monopolised by the 
physical sciences, in which it is used to designate an ultimate and 
abstract conception of the purely physical forces. We talk of the 
energy of a cannon ball, of the energy of an explosive mixture, of 
the energy of a head of water. We even erect it into an abstract 
conception representing the total of Matter and of all its forces, alleging 
that there is only a definite sum of energy in the Universe which 
cm never be either increased or dimiiiished, but can only be 
redistributed. If this be the purely physical sense in which Mr. 
Spencer uses the word ‘'enfirgy ’ — even although he prints it in capitals, 
and although he adds the glorifying qualifications of ‘ Infinite’ and 
‘ Eternal ’ — then we must part company with him altogether. The 
words ‘ infinite ’ and ‘ eternal ’ do not of themselves redeem the mate- 
rialism of his conception. The force of gravitation may be, for aught 
we know, infinite In space, and eternal in* duration. But neither this 
form of* energy, nor any other which belongs to the same category 
of the physical forces, affords the least analogy to the kind of causa- 
tion which is conspicuous* in the preconceived Plan, in the corre- 
sponding initial structure, and in the directed development, of vital 
organs, as apparatuses prepared beforehand for definite functions. 
The force of chemical &ffinity is one of the most powerful of the physi- 
cal energies in Nature. It is o^e gfreat agent — even the main agent 
— ^in digestion. But it could neither devise nor make a stomach. 
Substitute for the word ‘ energy ’ that other word which evidently 
fits better into Mr. Spencer’s real thought — viz. the word ‘ mind ’ — 
and then we can be well agreed. Then Mr. Spencer’s fine sentence is 
but a dim and confused echo of the conception conveyed in the line so 

well known to most of as — ‘ And God fulfils Himself in many ways.* 
• - 

Since these pages were written il has been announced that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has compl^t^d the really Herculean labour of build- 
•ing up bis ' Synthetic System of Philosophy/ It does not need to be 
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one of hia diaciples to joinin the well^tned congzEfculatioiiB wMo^ men 
of the most varioiiB schools of oj^ion have lately addressed to a 
tinker 80 distinguished. The attempt to string all the beads of 
human knowledge on one loose-fibred thread of thought called evolu- 
tion, has been, I think, a failure. But the beads remain — ready for 
a truer arrangement, and a better setting, in the years to come. We 
must all admire the immense wealth of learning and the immense 
intellectual resources, as well as the untiring perseverance, which 
have been devoted to this attempt. Mr. Spencer has vehemently 
denied that his philosophy is materialistic. But he has denied it on 
the ground that as between Materialism and Spiritualism his system 
is neither the one nor the other. He says expressly of his own 
reasonings ^that ‘ [heir implications are no more materialistic <than 
they are spiritualistic, and no more spiritualistic than they are 
materialistic. Any argument which is apparently furnished to either 
hypothesis is neutralised by as good an argument furnished to the 
other.’ This may be true of the results in his own very subtle mind; 
but it is certainly not true of the effect of his presentations on the 
minds of others. Nor is it so in the natural and only legitimate in- 
terpretation of a thousand passages. Even in close contiguity with 
the above declaration of neutrality we find him asserting that ‘ what 
exists in consciousness in the form of feeling, is transformable into 
an equivalent of mechanical motion.’ I believe this to be an entirely 

erroneous assertion. But whether it be erroneous or not, it is cer- 
tainly not easily to be reconciled with the claim of neutrality. An 
assertion that all feeling may be conelated with certain organic 
motions in the brain, or nervous system, might be true. But that all 
‘ feeling ’ is ‘ transformable into ’ mere mechanical motion, is an asser- 
tion of the most pronounced* materialism. The truth is that so pro- 

foundly hostile is Mr. Herbert Spencer to all readings of* mental 
agency in natural phenomena, that when his own favourite doctrine 
— that of evolution — gives a clear testimony in favour of such Readings, 
he hot only rejects its testimony, but tries all he can’ to silence its 
very voice. I know of no subject in ^hich t^e pure idea, and the 
pure facts of evolution, ppen up so wide and straight an avenue into 
the very heart of truth, as in the tiubject of human thought as 
automatically evolved in the structure of human .speech. Words 
are not made ; they grow. They are unconsciously evolved. And that 
out of which the <5Volution takes place, is the functional activity of 
the mental consciousness of Man in its contact with the phenomena 
of the Universe. What that consciousness sees, it faithfully records in 
speech. It is like the highly-sensitised plates which are now exposed 
to the starry heavens, and which repeat, with absolute fidelity, the 
luminous phenomena of Space. .What should vre think of an astronomer 
who thought himself qntitled to manipulate this evidence at his pleasure 
Princijtlet of Biology^ vol. i. p. 492, 
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— to strike out appeaiancesy Bowever clear, w}3iioh'o6pfiict ^th some 
cosmic theories of his own ? Yet this is precisely the course taken by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer when he encounters a word which is Mconsistent 
with his materialistic preconceptions. Although the purest processes of 
evolution have certainly made^the word, he rules it out of court, and 
sets himself to devise a substitute which shall replace the mental, by 
some purely physical, image. Thus, for example, the word ‘ adaptation’ 
is indispensable in descriptive science. Mr. Spencer translates it, because 
of its implications, into the mechanical word equilibration.^^ Thus the 
tearing teeth of the •carnivora are to be conceived ns equilibrated 
with the flesh they tear. It is curious to find Mr. Spencer indulging 
in an operation which excites all his scorn when it is conceived by 
others. Adaptation is the word bom of evolution. Equilibration is 
a * special creation * of hi§ own : and a very bad creation it is. Labori- 
ously classic in its form, it is as laboriously barbarous and incompetent 
in its meaning. No two ideas could be more absolutely contrasted 
than the two which Mr. Si>encer seeks to identify and confound under 
the cover of this hideous creation. The conception of a statical 
‘ equilibrium ’ or balance between opposite physical forces, and the 
conception of the activities of function so adjusted as to subordinate 
the physical forces to their own specific and often glorious work — ^these 
are conceptions wide as the poles asunder. Nothing but a systematic 
desire to wipe out of Nature, and out of language — which is her child 
and her . reflected image — all her innumerable ‘ teleological implica- 
tions,’ can account for Mr. Spencer’s continual, though futile, efibrts 
to silence the spiritualistic readings of the world evolved in the 
structure of human speech. . 

But even if it werfe true that Mr. Spencer’s writings are as neutral 
as he asserts them to be, nothing in favour of their reasonings would 
be gained. A philosophy which is avowedly indifferent on the most 
fundamental of all questions respecting the interpretation of the 
llniver§e, cannot j)roperly«f)e said to be a philosophy at all. ^tillless 
can it claim to be pre-eminently ‘ synthetic.’ It may have made 
large contributions tj philos*ophy. But the contributions are very 
far indeed firom having been harmonised into any consistent system. 
On the contrary, very often any close analysis of its language and of 
its highly artificial phraseology, will be found to break it up into 
incoherent fragments. Such at least has been my own experience ; 
and 1 am glad to think that in a line of interpretation which leads 
up to no conclusion, and to no verdict, on the one question of deepest 
interest in science and philosophy — namely, whether the Physical 
Forces are the masters or the servants of that House in which we live- 
no man is ever likely to succeed where Mr. Herbert? Spencer has 
broken down. • 

^ , Argyll, 


*• PHnciplet of Biology i i. p. 466. 
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RONSARD AND HIS VEND6M0IS 


" I, Yeaks of Apprenticeship 

Pierre* de Rons^rd, gentilhomme Vendomois, studied at many 
schools, and was the pupil of many masters. One of them is \v^ell 
known, the o'thers not so well. All his biographers have praised the 
zeal with which, leaving the Court and its festivities, he took up his 
abode at the College Coqueret and there followed the teaching of 
Dorat. ‘ Ronsard,’ says his friend and earliest biographer, ClaudQ 
liinet, ‘ who had lived at Court and was accustomed to keep late 
hours, used to work till two after midnight, then, going to bed, he 
awoke Baif, w^ho rose, took the candle from him, eX ne laiasait refroidir 
la placed He learnt in this way much Latin and Greek ; he became 
an enthusiastic worshipper \)f the ancients ; he mixed with that band 
of young men who had risen at the call of Joacliim du Bellay, and 
who wanted to adorn the French language with the spoils of the 
superbe ciU romaine. They i)retended to admire nothing but what 
Roman examjdes warranted ; tonsured .clerks as they were most of 
them, they extolled Paganism, they offered a goat in antique fashion 
to the trageJiian Jodelle, and pretended to lead talf-Pagan^lives. 

Their talent, their impetuosity, the noise they made created such 
a stir that for a long time they were considered, above all, a5 i)oet8 
who had written ‘ Greek and Latin * in French. They were taken at 
their word, and dearly paid for the sin thejTjjad committed of youth- 
ful exaggeration. Ronsard, who had become their chief from the day 
the first volume of his Odes had been* published (1550), suffered 
most ; and not till our own times was the verdict of Boileau against 
him first timidly contested, then reveased. 

Only quite recently, and not even to the extei\t warranted by 
facts, was the true nature of Ronsard’s genius made plain. He was a 
thorough Frenchman; the factitious part in his work is striking 
indeed, and very visible, but it is small. He. was a pupil not so much 
of Dorat as of Nature ; he learnt much more from his Vendomois, 
its rocks, rivers, and meadows, than from Rdme and her authors. 
He had many teachers besides the Jieadmaster of the College Coqueret, 
foremost among them Experiencjp and Observation. 

His experience of life had been very groat indeed,i^d had begun 
from his youth. Bom in the ancestral manor of La Poissonnidre, near 
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Couture, in Vendomois (1524), he was eiffly destined to an active, 
busy life. Biding, fencing, all sports, either pacific or militaiy, had 
been his first study. His father, Louis de Bonsard, master of the 
hostel of the young princes, sons of Francis the First, wanted to 
make of him, before all, an accomplished ‘ gentilhomme.' He ap- 
proved doubtless of his receiving the literary discipline usual in those 
Benaissance days, and of his writing verses ; for these were knightly 
accomplishments at the Court of the Valois. But verses were not to 
fill his time, and poetry must not be his care&r : Pierre de Bonsard 
must be a soldier, a« statesman, a courtier, what ,he pleased ; not a 
dreamer lost in meditations. ‘ Often was I rebuked by my father,’ 
the young man wrote in after-life, , 

• Et me disait ainsi : Pauvre s6t; fu t’amuacs^ ^ 

A cdurtiaer ei^Tain Apollon et les Muses ! 

Qu(‘ te saurait donner ce beau chantre Aj>ollon 
Qu’une lyre, un archet, une corde, un fredon (n song), 

(Jui se r6] and au \ent ainsi qu’une fum^^e ? . . . 

Ijaisse-moi, pauvre sot, cette science folk? , . . 

Prends les armes au poing et va suivre la guerre. 

Bonsard was accordingly Instructed in all the manly arts befitting 
a young nobleman sprung from an old family related to the La 
Tremouilles, and even, so they said, to the kings of England ; they 
were, according to their own computation, cousinsnn the seventeenth 
degree to the reigning sovereign. He soon became conspicuous as a 
fencer, dancer, rider, and wrestler. A number of journeys im23roved 
his knowledge of tbe world. He went as a boy to Scotland, in the 
train of James the Fifth, wdio had just married at Xotre-Dame his first 
wife, Madeleine dai^ghter of King Fmneis the First (J537). An- 
other man famous in literary annals, wai? also of the journey, the 
notorious Lyon King-of-Arms, Sir David Lyndesay. Bonsard re- 
mained there thirty months, and then six in England, ‘where,’ 
says his friend Binet, ‘ having learnt the language quickly, he w^as 
received with such favfiur that France was very near losing one 
whom she had bred to bp some day the trumpet of her fame.’ 
He visited Flanders, then Scotland again, where he nearly lost 
his life in a shipwreck, then Germany and North Italy. Of his 
sojourn in England few traces remain in his work ; his knowledge of 
English is probably one of the fabulous accomi)lishment8 which kind 
Binet credited him wdth. He seems, however^ to have known that 
there were poets in England and swans in the Thames, and he alludes 
in one of his pieces to those noble products of the island : — 

Bientot vbrra la Tamise 6iq)erbo 

Maints cygnes blancs, les b6tes dc son herbe . • • 

Jeter un chant pour sigift manifeste 
Que naaint poSte et la troifpe celeste 
Des Muses soefhrs y ferorit quelque jour, 

* Laissant Pamasse, un gracieux e^jour. 
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Bonsard appeared at tbe French^^ Court; where Henri II was 
king, and Diane de Poitiers more than queen. He pleased all by 
his fine figure, his lively conversation, his amorous verses, and his 
artistic tastes. He was, indeed, a model young gentilhomme. He 
played on the lute, he was fond of pictures, and admired especially 
those of Clouet, alias ‘Janet,’ the fashionable Court painter, whose 
royal portraits have never ceased to be admired, and are to be seen 
now in the Louvre. Bonsard praised ‘ Janet, honour of our France,’ 
and sang also the merits of another friend of his who, even at school, 
covered his copybooks with drawings and paintings, and waa no 
other than Pierre Lescot, architect of the new, now the old, Louvre 
of Henri II: 

• • . 4tant d, r^cole, 

Jamais on ne te put ton naturel forcer, 

Que toujours avec Tencre on ne to vit tracer 
Quelqiie belle peintiire et, fait g6ometre, 

Angles lignes et points sur une carte mottre. 

Other arts were also in great favour with Bonsard ; he was an 
excellent tennis-player, and proved matchless at football. Those were 
important accomplishments at that time ; kings gave the example ; 
young Charles the Ninth (1560-74) was very fond of football ‘ as this 
is one of the finest of all sports ; ’ his camp wore a white livery, his 
adversaries a red one, and endless games took place in that now over- 
crowded part of the town, the Pre-aux-Clercs. ' Bonsard, who played 
on the royal side, had once the happiness to hear the king exclaim, 
‘ tout haut ’ that ‘ he had played so well that the winning of the 
prize was due to him/ So important, indeed, were the sportive arts, 
that, having to write a eulogy of Henri II, Bonsard ** compared 
himself to a tree-feller ‘ entering a wood to begin his daily task ’ and 
wondering which tree he will begin with : he, in the same way, having 
entered the forest of the royal merits, wonders, among so many, which 
he shall praise first. And after much musing and wondering he 
makes up his mind, and sings first the talent Henri had ‘ for jumping 
over a hedge or over a ditch,’ < 

Pour sauter.une halo ou franchir un foss^. 

Then come his fencing, his riding, his wearing a (yiirass two days 

running, as he deemed . 

, la sueur 

£tre le Trai parfum qui doit orner la faco 
D’un roi. 

Wisdom, pnidence, and other moral accomplfshments will come in 
their proper place, that is, later op. 

Konsard, however, was not xqeant to follow the career of arms or 
to be a courtier. Soon after the period of his travels he became deaf, 
having caught, it is tofd, his disease in Oermany. Binet explams it 
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as deai!lj48Molidre’sSgaautreUeez|daju whj ‘ vdxafilleed mnstte; ’ 
he attiitotm it to ‘ BulpHirVwluclx the 6eniuhu, :he says, lair^m 
their wines. This sniphor, added to the troudes and&tigoes thepoei; 
bad undergone ‘mW journeys both at sea and on land, was because 
of * plusieurs humeurs grossi&res ' rising to his brain, in sudi a way that 
they caused a fluxion, which c&used a fever, ‘ from v^hich he became 
deaf.’ One thing, however, is certain — the deafiaess ; it diminished 
the pleasiue Ronsard found at Court, ‘ a country where one should 
rather be dumb than deaf,’ and it re-awakened and sharpened his 
early fondness for booljs, meditation, and solitude. 

a 

II. Poetical Vocation • 

Very early indeed hia true vocation bad manifd^ted itself. It had 
been revealed to him, nof by the learned Dorat, nor by the haughty 
Cassandre, the misty object of his first passion, but by those teachers, 
the friendliest and best listened to, the confidants of his childhood 
and mature age : the woods and meadows of Vendomoisj where his 
&ncy saw the Dryads of anticjue Hellas dancing hand in hand with 
the gentle fairies of his native country : 

Je n^avais pas douze ans qu’au profond des rallies, 

Dans les hautes forets des homines i®cul<5es, 

Dans lea antres secrets de frayeur tout couverts, 

Sana avoir Soin de rien, je composais des vers ; 

Echo me repondait et les simplt^s Dryades, • 

Faunes, Satyrea, Pans, Naples, On^udes, 

Ej^ipans qni portnieirt des comes sur le front, 

Et qui, hallant, sautaient, coinme les chevres font, 

* Et le gcnt.il troupeau des fantiistiques fees • 

Autour de moi dansaient a cottei degrnfees. 

^ • 

Rome and Athens interfered. It w^as a time of boundless enthu- 
siasm ; the Petrarchan fire was now burning in the breasts of all the 
learned, and they imitated* besides the sonnets of the Italian poet, his 
idolatry for the masters of the Caesarean days. To equal such men 
was deemed impossible, to iiftitate them was held the greatest service 
poets could render to the cause of ^eauty.^ Ronsard did all in his 
power to further that cause ; he even thought at first that he ought 
to contribute to the fame of his native land by becoming a Latin poet. 
But he did not cherish long that fancy, and happily did not, like his 
model Petrarch, waste his energies upon the impofcsible task of writing 
an Africa, France and good sense had the best of it ; he made him- 
self * thoroughly French : ’ 

Je me fi3 tout fran^als, aimant certes mieux etre 
En ma langue ou second, mi tiers, ou le premier 
Que d’etre snns honnsur h Koine le dernier. 

• 

• The claims of France, and especially of the Vendomois conniary. 
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msob WDL apparition tban a 
leality, a yotmg i^l he liadaeen me in the meadows by Blois. 
He sang her in a high style, lull of Latin and Italian reminiseenceB. 
The first book of his Amoutwv odes, secured 

him immense fame (155^). Bot he soon felt thei^ was itomething 
ford in that over-superb attitude ; an acknowledged master, he could 
now act more freely ; instead of trying to surpass himself in the style 
which had made him celebrated, he altered it ; he became more 
simple and listened more intently than before to the voice of 
Nature. Nature’s part is much more visible in the second book 
of the Amours, dedicated to Marie, a plain girl of Bourgueil in 
Anjou, whom, spys Binet, * il a vraiment aimee.’ He long thought 
he had found in her a fit companion for his life’s journey : 

N’est-ce pas un grand bieii, quand on fait iin voyage, 

Be rencontrer quelqu’un qui, d’an pared courage, 

Veut noufl accompagncr et, com me nous, passer 
Les cliemins tant soient-ils faclieux a traverser ? 

So he clung to her and wrote of hf^r in a sweet and subdued tone 
as of a real woman with whom he hoped to live, not as of a goddess 
on Olympus, a star in the sky, a cloud, a smoke. 

Little by little he was* withdrawing from the Court. Even at the 
time of his greatest glory, when his friend Charles the Ninth was on 
the throne, and he exchanged with him verses as familiar as but less 
gross than the f y tings which passed between his contemporary 
Lyndesay and James the Fifth of Scotland,* he often fled from Paris 
and made prolonged stays in Vendomois. Age had come early for 
him ; he was grey-haired at thirty. While continuing his active life 
he dreamt of the sweetness df a quiet home. He sees one day in the 
sky a flight of storks, 

Qui d’un ordre arrange et d’lin vol bien sem% 

Ilepreseiitaicnt en I’air un bataillon carr6 . 

B’avirons emplum<Ss et de roides secousscs, 

Cberchant en autres parts autros terres plus douces. 

‘ There is a great (casual) resembljince between the two sorts of flytings. Charles, 
as well as James, had derided his poet lor the signs of eld apparent in him. 
Bonsard answered in a bold and dignified tone i Old age will come for you too 
(‘The day wyll cum, and that within few yeris,’ said Lyndesay) ; happy would you 
be if you were free of the passions which now prey upon you : 

Charles, tel que je suis vous sorez quelque jour ; 

L’Age vole toujours sans espoir de ^etour ... 

Heureux, Irois fois beureux si vous aviez mon Age 1 
Vous scriez d41ivr6 de Timportune mgp 
Des chaudes passions. . « . - 

As for the royal verses, both poets al^de, not without some reserve, to their excel- 
lence. Lyndesay cries ‘ proclamand,' with a tinge of irony, James ‘ the prince of 
poetry ; * Bonsard is ready to yield hft own laurel to Charles, but not, it ie brue, at 
once and on bis asking : hfi would do it ‘ s’il vous plaisait prendre la peine^ 
Be oourtiser la Muse.’ 
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He e&vies their iate^ a&d h4 too would Mke^to go to^^y^ home: 

Je voudraie faien, oiseaux, poavoir fiiire de tiateie/ 

£t Tt>ir de nia maiBon la ilamme Toltiger 
Dessus ma ch^min^ et jamais n’en bougeri 
Maintenant que je porte, injuria de Tage, 

Des cheveux aussi gris comme est votre plumage • • • 

Allez en tos maisons. Je Toudrais faire aizud ; 

Un liomme sans foyer vit toujours en soucu 

He was not without a hearth^ he had several, but his best 
loved ones were awajr from Paris, in Vendomois. A number of 
benefices had been bestowed upon him. He Bad received the 
tonsure in 1543 from the hand of Eene du Bellay, Bishop of Mans, a 
relay on of his friend the poet Joachim du Bellay : ‘ SToverint universi 
quod nos Kenatus Bellayus . . . Petro, filio nobiKs viri Ludovici de 
Konssart . . . tonsurarn In domino contulimus clericalem.’ Though 
he continued to live in the world, he w^as ‘ cure ’ of Challes and 
of Evaille, Archdeacon of Chateau-du-Loir ; he became Canon of 
Mans and of Tours, prior of Croixval in Vendomois, St. Come-lez- 
Tours, St. Gilles of Montoire, &c. He was, how^ever, prior or abbot 
in comniendam, that is, he was the head and protector of the abbeys 
or priories and received the income accruing from them, w'hile pro- 
fessional ecclesiastics performed the religious functions of the post. 
His prebends, the presence of his family in the country, his love for his 
native fields, his infiriifity, all combined to attach him more and more 
, to his \’'end6moi8 ; he could not leave it without regret : is it not, he 
thought, the finest iirovince ;n France ? and should not the river 
Loir be proud to wnter it ? 

Soie liardiment brave et fiere 
De le baigiier de ton CHl^ 

Nulle fran^aise riviere • 

Js’en jjeut baigner uii plus beau, 

• . 

• m. Vendome 

It is, in truth, a v^ry fine country, all green and yellow wdth woods, 
meadows, and cornfields. It is also a.countij’^ rich in fantastic legends 
and in historical souvenirs. Its valleys have known many w'ars ; its 
rocky hills, with their numberless caves, have sheltered in Roman 
times the Celtic ancestor. Some of those vaults, the work of patient 
hands long ago, cross and intercross each other ; "they are connected 
by staircases, and extend several kilometres (at Troo for example) 
within the stone ridge.^ A spring of pure water, rising in the interior, 
supplied the needs of the refugees and their cattle : such was the 
case at Vendome and Troo. Brambles and creepers concealed the 
entrance to those subterranean retreats. The rooms are oftett of 

* Kot the great river of la Lmre. Le Loir is by excellence the yend6mQi« liver ; 
it flows into the Sarthe. 
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raiprisingly large dimensionfi ; one at Lavardin measures five metres 
on all sides ; the vault is three metres high ; anoth^ is nine metres 
by six. Prodigious reptiles are said to have had at one time their 
lair in those caverns. A gigantic serpent inhabited the caves on the 
road from Mans to Vendome, and fed upon travellers. A hero 
mounted on a car, with knives attached to the wheels, drove towards 
the monster and succeeded in cutting it in three. Another serpent 
which lived in Vendome was driven away by a Beowulf of a different 
stamp, who used the cross and not the spear — namely, St. Bienheur^, 
(Sanctus Beatus, fifth century). Holy hermi,ts completed the work 
of purification during the middle ages, and several grottoes continue 
to bear the marks of their passage. 

Many of those retreats have never ceased to be inhabited since the 
Celtic times ; new ones are excavated, and old ones are improved even 
at this day ; blue smoke is seen rising from among the shrubs on tlie 
hill-side : it does not come from a fire of shepherds, but from the 
hearth of a subterranean house. The ‘ antres ’ of which Bonsard 
speaks so often, on whose threshold he liked to sit, where he listened 
to the wind — the wind 

Mugle toujours dans les cavemcs basses 

—are not poetical inventions ; they are innumerable in his country. 
The hillocks which follow most of the important streams have been 
everywhere pierced through and through ; and if the monstrous 
reptiles of pagan times have been expelled, ghosts (they say) have not, 
and they retain at Thore one of their principal meeting places. 

Bonsard believed in ghosts and he did not like them. While 
enjoying bis night walks he had seen sometimes less pleasant sights 
than 

* les nympbes et les fiSes 

[Dansaiit] dessous la lune en coltes par les pr^es. 

He had had then to summon all his strength of mind, to draw his sword, 
and, alone among the ghosts, to fight therti. An encounter* he had 
once in the open fields at midnight was the less pleasant that he 
recognised perfectly one of the ghosts as being that of a lately dead 
usurer. A skeleton on horseback leading the fearful hunt of media3- 
val legends beckoned to him and would have him to ride behind ; 
it was not a dream, it was not a vapour, there stood In truth the oft- 
spoken-of skeleton hunteV, with his weird crew. Bonsard shivered for 
fear, thqugh fully armed, but he gathered up his spirits and fought. 
He has graphically described the strange scene : 

Un soir, vers la minuit, guid^ de la jeuiKSse 

Qui commande aux amants, j’allais voir ma^maitresse, 

• Tout aeul, outre le Loir, et passant un detour 
Joignant une grand’ crq}x dedans un carrefour, 

J’ouis, ce me semblait, une aboyante chasse 

De chiens qfd me suivait pas k pas & la trace ; • 
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Je yis auprte de tpoi, «iu^ grand cheval 
Un lioiDBie qni B*amt qua les ob, h le toIti » 

Me tendant une main pour me monter en croupe. 

J’aviflai tout autour une oflroyable troupe 
De piqueuxB qui cduraient une ombre, qui bien fort 
Semblait un usnrier qui nagu^re 4talt mort ... 

Une tremblante peur mercourut par les os, • 

Bien quo j’eusse vetu la maille sur le dos ^ 

£t pris tout ce que prend un amant que la lune 
Conduit tout seul de nuit pour cbercber sa fortune, 

Dague, ^p^e et bouclier et par sus tout un coefir 
Qui naturellenyfut n’est sujet k la peur. 

Si fuss^-je ^toud*^ d’une crainte presage * 

Sans Dieu qui promptement me mit en la pensee • 

De tirer mon ^pee et de couper menu • 

• T iVir tout autour de moi avecques le fer nu. 

The noise of their steps at once diminished, their voices w^re no 
longer heard, and all vanished. ‘ Daimons * can feel pain, though 
they have not bodies ; for, Ronsard observes (having i)robably dis- 
cussed such questions with his friend and compatriot the famous 
Ambroise Pare),^ pains are no^ located in the nerves, but in the 
mind : 

car bien qu’ils n’ayent veines, 

Ni arteres, ni nerfs, com me nos chairs iMimaines, 

Toutefois comme nous, ils ont un sentiment, • 

Car le nerf no^ent rien, c’est I’esprit seulement. 

• 

On other occasions, too, immaterial beings appeared to him ; his 
father, * grele et sans os,’ visited him one niglit ; he heard also many 
a tim6 the plaint of troubled souls by lonely roads and in churchyards. 
The future seems dark l)o him : 

• 

* Puisque l*on voit tant d’Il<5cates hurlantes • 

Toutes los nuits remplir de longs abois 
Les carrefours, et taut d'errantes voix 
En cris aigus se plahidre es cimetieres ; 

Puisque Ton voit tant d esprits solitaires 
Nous effrayer. , 

• 

In the middle of the valley of the* Loir, which gives to several 
streets an appearance of canals, lies the Celtic, Roman, Lnglish, and 
lastly French totra of Vendome, the capital of the country. It 
spreads at the foot of the stone cliff which follows the river. The 
houses are low, consisting, many of them, of a ground floor only ; 
they are slate-roofed, and Built of the pale soft stone yielded by the 
cliff. Holes and crevice^ are soon made in that sort of stone by the 

rain ; moss and lichees grow in the hollows, giving to the town itself 

• 

» Ronsoid wrote a commendatory sonnet foi* the ‘ Uvre dlvin * o£ Ambroise Part ; 
he composed it qidte willingly, hfe swd, ^ D’autant que ton Laval est prfes de ma 
patfie.’ 
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A mdancholy and mo 0 sy Even the of birds can 

injure that stone, WlU>n8Brd ha^ 

Et du bee des oiseaux lea rochesentam^es. 

Carvers have availed themselves amply of the softness of the 
material ; evelH in villages stone garlands run along the windows, and 
heraldic animals cit by the edge of the roofs. 

On the hill behind the town rise the ruins of the castle, 
formerly impregnable, from which the old counts of Vendome defied 
the efforts of their neighbours of Mans, Tours, and Angers. It was 
long the main stronghold of the famous Geoffroy Martel, great^grand- 
unde of the first Plantagenet, the hero of many wars, the adversary 
of his own countrymen, and of his own father, Foulques. Nera, 
builder of Loches ; then the enemy of miscreants and Saracens. He 
held in his turn Anjou as well as Vendome, and when at the height 
of his power suddenly left the world, became a monk, and died in 
the monastery of St. Nicolas of Angers in 1060. He founded in 
Vendome the grand abbey of the Trinity, one of the wealthiest and 
most powerful in Christendom. The steeple and transept have been 
preserved as he built them, the steeple being one of the best examples 
of Eomanesque style in France. He bestowed upon the abbey vast 
territories, and obtained for it extraordinary privileges ; it became a 
state within the state ; it was ‘ exempt ’ and had no master but the 
Pope ; the tabbot was a cardinal by right. “But above all Geoffroy 
Martel gave to it the ‘Holy Tear,’ which he had received from the 
Emperor. Vendome became henceforth the centre of a pilgrimage 
nearly as famous as the one in honour of St. James at Compostella. 

Everybody knows how Martha, Mary Magdalen, the apostle St. 
James, and resuscitated Lazarus, flying before persecution, put to 
sea in a rudderless and sailless^boat and were miraculously driven by 
the winds to the coast of Provence. James continued his navigation, 
reached Spain, and some say that the boat is to be seen there at this 
day, turned into stone. The others settled in France ; Martha with 
her girdle bound the terrible ‘ Tarasque,’ famous at Tarascon and else- 
where. Magdalen made ample amends for pasl sins, and bequeathed to 
the Bishop of Aix the" only treasure she possessed — the ‘ Holy Tear.’ 
When Jesus had heard of the death of Lazarps he had wept : 

‘ Lacrymaius eat Jeaiis,' One of His tears, received by an angel, had 
been enclosed in a transparent stone without any opening, and given 
to Magdalen. From Aix the precious relic was brought to Constanti- 
nople, thence to Vendome, where it was venerated by hundreds of 
thousands, including kings and dignitarieA of all sorts. It healed 
diseases of the eyes, and even blindness. Devout Louis the Eleventh 
had offered the shrine a silver lamp which was to bum there for ever. 
The Revolution extinguished the lamp^nd sent the gold reliquary to 
the melting-pot. The relic was fo# a while a toy for children, then 
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it was sent to Borne, that (after ,800 jears of worship) an inquiry 
might be made concerning its authenticity. Btiti them its history 
ends and its trace is lost. 

The old counts of Vendome distinguished themselves in battle ; 
five of them died beyond the sea in holy wars. The country passed 
in the fourteenth century by marriages into the house , of l^urbon, 
whose chiefs came to live at Vendome; it was held in the time of 
Bonsard by that sceptical Antoine de Bourbon who preferred sa mie 
6 gui to Jeanne d’Albret, queen of Navarre, his wife. An ill-sorted 
pair, they never agreed ip anything. While Antoine was making war 
in Normandy on the Catholic side, Jeanne held Vendome for the 
Protestants. War at that moment was everywhere in the country ;*the 
forces pf the two parties were nearly equal in Anjou and Vendomois, 
and they rivalled eacli other in bloodshed and 'ferocity. Small 
Catholic leagues, preliminaries to the great League, were being formed, 
and the Bonsards of la Poissonni^re took a prominent part in them. 
Pierre de Bonsard himself, according to the concurring testimonies 
of both de Tliou and d’Aubigne, headed an armed expedition against 
the Protestants, \rho never forgave him. Being reproached once for 
warlike deeds ill befitting a tonsured clerk, the poet, it is said, 
answered : ‘ Being unable to defend the Church with the keys of 
Peter, I had to use the sword of Paul.’ • 

The torch and the hammer were at work at the sdine time as the 
sword ; sanctuaries were* set on fire by the Huguenots and statues 
broken ; the famous Notre Dame de Clery, so dear to *old Louis the 
Eleventh, not far from the country of Bonsard, was committed to the 

flames. The i)oet saw those disasters : 

• 

Los chateaux renverses, les ^glises pilk^s. 

• 

He saw his oivn house looted and ‘ the image of death all over 
the land.’ What, he exclaims, would ‘ that eleventh Louis ’ say at 
such a sight ? — 

. . . lla! qull seriiit marri 
De voir si lachemv^nt T^glise de Werv, 

Sa devote maison, dctruite et saccagi^e, 

Ayant souflert I’horreur d uae main i*iirag<Jp, 

Sans lampes, suns autels, comnie un lieu di^soltS, 

D^i^ert, inhabits, que la foudre a biul^ ! 

Vendome never recovered from the disasters which befell it during 
the religious w'ars. It had been placed again under the Catholic 
rule, when the son of Jeanne d’Albret, Henri IV, besieged and 
took it ; he showed none of his usual clemency to the city which 
he had once called ‘ ma principale maison et celle dont je suis extrait.’ 
Bonsard, who had sung the birth ancT youthful merits of the future 
king, did not live to see the fall of the* town. It was later ^ven by 
Henri to Cmsar, his illegitimate «son by GabrieHe d’EstrSes, From 
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Oeesar were descended the later Yendomes, not unlike the ewodier ones ; 
if their devotion to the Hdy Tear was less ardent; their valour and 
warlike qualities were as brUliant. The last of the name was (with 
the Grrand Prior of VendSme) the famous duke, the winner of 
Villaviciosa, a confirmed epicurean and sceptic, who, being reproached, 
after his revenfes in Flanders, with causing the army’s defeat by not 
going to Mass, retorted: ‘Does Marlborough go any more than I do?’ 

With the noise of the wars, the noise of the industries created by 
the old counts has disappeared at Vendome. Scarcely does the Loir 
turn the wheels of a few mills ; a glove-making industry, working 
especially for the army, still remains : such are the last vestiges of 
the fifty tanneries and sixty glove manufactories which existed when 
Franpois de Bourbon and Marie de Luxembourg ruled the country. 
It is no longer the head of a duchy (as it had been from the days of 
Francis the First) ; it has no longer its Holy Tear ; one glory, how- 
ever, is still attached to it, the glory it derives from that ‘ gentil- 
homme Vendomois ’ to whom the town recently raised a statue. - 


IV. Montoire, Oroixval, La Poissonmeri: 

The railroad follows towards the west the Loir valley, lined on 
both sides with the stone cliffs of many caves • the smoke of the 
evening meal rises among the verdure. The old keep of Lavardin 
stands on thet left overlooking all the valley ; shortly after having 
passed it the train stops at Montoire. 

The houses here again are low, siate-covered and built in pale 
stone. Many are as old as the sixteenth century ; caryed mullions 
adorn the windows ; mossy monsters sit on fhe corners of the roofs. 
On the main square rises tffe pile of the old church of St. Oustrille 
(i,e, St. Austregesile, bishop of Bourges) rebuilt by Louis de Bourbon- 
Vendome, the companion in arms of .loan of Arc. On another side 
of the place may be seen the finest Renaissance houses in Montoire ; 
one of them has a sundial with a sce])tical pessimistic inscription : 
What is the good of doing well ? the iX'icked iiave as much sunshine 
as the righteous : , 

Hie Dec jura javat mefitis acquirere, 

Nam malis oritur sol, pariterque bonis, c 

It must be saicj for the honour of sundials that they very rarely 
give such wicked hints. The main street is continued beyond the 
‘ grand’ place ’ towards the cliff over which towers the huge mass of 
the ruined castle, the residence formerly of •the Seigneurs de Mon- 
toire. The two neighbouring fortresses of Montoire and Lavardin, 
sometimes at peace, sometimes at war with each other, suffered count- 
less sieges, and were taken in turn by Henry the Second of England 
and Philippe Augusite of France, by the Ligueurs and by the Hugue- 
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note, till, at last, similar £fttes«overtook them ; th^y became mo^ 
eaten ruins, and the admiration they inspired^ivaa traiu from 
warriors to painters. 

A bridge crosses the* Loir, which flows here clear and deep, 
bordered as fsir as the eye can see with willows and poplars ; it seems 
the river of some immense park ; the waters move fbrward without 
any hurry ; there is something aristocratic about them ; they have 
nothing to do. They are neither talkative among pebbles nor sleepy 
among tree roots. Ronsard dreamt of a French'poetry of the same 
sort, neither too noisy ijor too slow : 

Je n'aime point ces vers qui rampent sur la terre, 

Ni ces vers ampoules dont le rude tonnerre ^ 

^ S*envole outre les airs . . . 

Ni trop liaut, ni trop bas, c est le souverain style ; • 

Tel flit celui d’Homere et celui de Virgile. 

Beyond the bridge the street becomes narrower. By the comer 
of a fine Renaissance house with sculptured chimneys and a number 
of short columns adorning its first story, a small lane leads to the old 
priory of St. Gilles, long held by Ronsard. The place is a secluded 
and quiet one ; the air is fragrant with the scent of a flower garden 
which surrounds the remains of the tall-roofed priory and the old 
chapel. A very old chapel indeed, built in*the eleventh century in 
the heavy and impressive Romanesque style of the period. A broken 
cornice with car\"ed corfiels supports the roof covered with red flat tiles. 
Part of the nave has been destroyed, so that the church has now the 
shape of a Greek cross.. The interior is low vaulted, dark and damp ; 
the same feeling of gloom and sense of mystery which the visitor 
experiences at Bradford-on-Avon impresses itself upon Che mind. 
The dai’kness (not quite so great here as ^t Bradford) did not matter 
much in those times, as the priest had candles on the altar and the 
congregation had no books and did not know how to read. The 
vault and walls are covere^’with frescoes, not yet entirely destroyed 
by dampness : tali Christs are there surrounded with apostles ; also 
many winged seraphs ; symbolical knights fighting monsters. One 
of the warriors dressed in a coat of mail, carrying the lance and 
shield, is, the inscription tells us, the Knighl ‘ Castitas ; * another is 
the Knight ‘ Prydentia.’ Many a time the prior-poet came under 
those arches, and prayed, and heard the kyights give him advice, 
which he did not always follow. Except in those .figures, clad in the 
medijBval garb, the continuation of the Roman art is very visible ; and 
it is a striking sight to find, in that remote comer of Vendomois, dra- 
peries, attitudes, and e^d^ressione painted in a style reminding one of 
the Latins. It seem^, indeed, in places, as if that obscure artist of the 
eleventh century had studied imder the same masters as the painters 
at Pompeii. 

* People who visit that part of France should be careful not to go 
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l^th^ at the time of the pil^riiiiage ofyUledieu-^imlesa, indeed, they 
want to go to Villediea. ^eiybody we find is going now to Ville- 
dieu ; every horse, mule, or donkey, carriage, cart, or waggon has been 
bespoken by pilgrims ; you can associate and go with them there, but 
to go anywhere else is not so easy. We must, however, go elsewhere, 
though the place of pilgrimage has much to attract visitors; it has 
its ruins of an abbey founded in the eleventh century by Geoffrey 
Martel ; it has its miraculous statue of our Lady of Mercy, in painted 
earthenware, which smiles wUh a bright smile to the happy, and with 
a mournful smile to the sorrow-stricken. It is, indeed, a Lady of 
Mercy. Numer6us bills, posted on the gates of religious buildings, 
remind the faithful that the day has come and that many indul- 
gences (the original giver of which was, it is true, no other than Pope 
Alexander the Sixth, Borgia) will be the meed of pilgrims. Mine 
host of the Red Horse, a jovial old-fashioned host, famous all over 
the country for his pasties, his biscuits and his ‘ poynant sauce,’ comes 
luckily to our assLstance, and, contrary to yesterday’s prospects, we are 
enabled to continue our journey towards Couture and I^a Poissonni^re, 
the birthplace of Ronsard. 

Autumnal mists wrap the land ; the roads look like rivers, the fog 
resolves itself into rain ; religious pilgrims and literary pilgrims, in 
their carts, carriages, or waggons, shiver in the wet morning air. The 
highway ascends slowly to the west of Montoire, crosses a plateau 
covered wifh alternate vineyards and cornfields, then goes down into 
a valley where) in a retired spot, far from any village, rises among 
trees all that is left of Croixval. 

This priory was held by Ronsard from the year 1566 ; it had been 
founded in the twelfth century by Bouchard jde Lavardih, Count of 
Vendome, of the Preuilly branch. It w’^as then in the midst of the 
famous Gastine forest, an immense forest which covered- all the 
country, hill after hill, dale after dale. The forest was not considered, 
at the time of the foundation of Croixval, as the ‘ haute maison des 
oiseaux bocagers,’ and the place of abode of the wood arid water 
nymphs ; it was enemy. Owing r.to it, civilisation could not 
spread, means of communication were difficiilt, field culture was 
interrupted, robbers were sheltered the land it covered was at best 
a useless land, a waste : hence its name (gast, guast, vrast= ruined, 
desert, useless). It was a pious work to destroy that common enemy, 
and numerous priories were founded to further that work — Croixval 
was one of them ; in several cases villages clustered round the priory, 
and the name of more than one testifies even now to that religious 
origin : Villedieu, les Hermites, &c. • 

Croixval has suffered many vicissitudes in the course of time ; it 
is at present a peasant’s house,* part of which is modern. Several 
among the older buildings have been destroyed, including the chapel, 
the last vestiges of nThich have been removed by the actual owners. 
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We did it, they say, with a sort of cbmplacmt ^de; A portion of 
the house; howev^, is bldrand was' ibimbitdd^ by Bons^^ 
built in the -tt^oar style of the region, with the pale stone of the cliff ; 
it has a slate loof,' at the comers of which carved monsters are seated. 
The interior is shown and explained with great kindness and garxulity 
by a peasant woman and her mother. To the murftiur of explana- 
tions the visitor 'moves from room to room ; each of them is as deep as 
the house, and receives light on both sides. Yon can reach the second 
only through the first, and so on ; corridors are itn unknown luxury 
at Croixval. The ceilings are supported by a number of thin blackened 
beams ; a wooden staircase with carved banisters leads to the story 
above, part of which is in ruins and has been transformed into a hay- 
loft. 

The women follow ; their explanations become chronological ; 
their chronology does not go back to the Christian era, but only to 
Mr. B. and to the father of Mr. B., the late proprietors ; many . 
changes, feur too many, seem due to them. 

In what is now the courtyard an old well remains from wdiich, 
doubtless, the water was drawn for Ronsard’s beloved flowers and friiit 
trees. By the side of the house a passage opens leading to a cellar 
with a groined vault, the oldest remnant of the priory, the style 
denoting the twelfth or thirteenth century*; ‘ older,’ the woman says, 

* than the father of Mr. B.’ — older indeed. Ronsard greatly liked 
Croixval, and made long stays there ; ‘ this was,’ j-emarks Claude 
Binet, ‘ his usual place of abode, being a most pleasant spot, and near 
the Gastine forest and the Bellerie fountain, so much famoused by him.’ 

The road passes on from valley to valley, sometimes among fields, 
sometimes *among woods, the heather and gorse mixing everywhere 
their purple and yellow flowers. The landscape p])ens broader ; we 
are nearing the J^oir again, and the village of Couture, with its 
beautiful stone tower and steeple, appears to the left among the poplars. 
Couture was the village^bf the Ronsards; this church was their 
church; the altars are adorned with their armorial bearings ; there 
they were baptised and many of them buried. Ronsard was christened 
there ; his father and mother, his nephew Louis, head of the family 
in his day, and others too, had ^heir tombs in the church. Louis in 
liis will states that ‘ he wants and orders that his said body be en- 
sepultured and buried in thie parochial church of Couture at the place 
where his father and mother and other predecessors lie ’ (1578). The 
interior of the cliurch, founded in the twelfth century, has been all 
repainted and regilt by the care of an enterprising vicar ; the old 
altars shine under a thiCk new coat of white and blue. Below a side 
arch plaster statues 'of two little peasants bow to a plaster figure of 
our Lady of ia Salette. They are a little behindhand at Cohture: 

Visiting the sacristy is. not easy to-day ; the keeper being, like 
everybody else, at the Viiledieu pilgrimage. ' A good deal of nejgbi^- 
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tioiQ tctkes place. We curry fpbvow ato last ?! 9 dtfaL a W4^lnw who is the 
friend of the keeper^s ^ife Iceys^^^a^ is 

opened, and, in the sacristy, a closet, where, aziioxig old caipets and 
a variety of utensils, stand, broken and desolate, the sWhe figures 
formerly lying on the tombs of Eonsard’s father and mother. The 
old knight is represented in full armour, the hands united in prayer ; 
the visor is raised showing the beard and the up-tumed points of his 
monstachios ; the nose has been broken, the legs are wanting: The 
mother of the poet, Jeanne de Chaudrier, connected with the La Tre- 
mouilles, through whom Eonsard prided himself on being related to 
the royal Plantagenets, is also represented in an attitude of prayer. 
Her fade, as much injured as that of her husband’s, shows pleasing 
features and a sweet expression ; she wears the elegant dress of the 
period, the little coif, the long sleeves, and a gown very close at the 
waist, but falling freely in large folds down to the feet. 

From Couture, Eonsard sent once to his second love, the Angevin 
Marie, a gift as simple as the maiden herself — ^namely, a distaff 
adorned with a ribbon from Montoire. Marie is not an idle person, 
the poet writes, she will use that distaff, 

L’liiver dcyant le feu, r<Ste devant son luiis. 

Aussi je ne voudrais que toi, quenouille ^ente, 

Qui es dc VtAidomois (oil le pcuple se vante 
D’etre bon nn^nager), allosaes en Anjou 
Pour demeurer oisiveet te rouiller au,clou. 

So great was the love of Eonsard for his Vendomois that Anjou 
(which had politically included Vendpmois as late as 1484) ever 
seemed to him something like a foreign land. He often W'ent to 
Bourgueil In Anjou, either for hunting or to see Marie, biit he could 
never acclimatise himself there. So strong were the old pro- 
vincial ties that the poet always considered that place as belonging 
to another country ; the language was peculiar, he thought, and the 
manners too. He speaks once of ‘ se faire Angevin ’ out of love for 
Marie ; he speaks of it as if it were a question of getting natiiralised 
abroad ; love only could induce Mm even to think of it ; ceasing to 
be a Vendomois he would cease to be Eonsarfl. Let Marie come 
rather to the poet’s land : * , 

Quel passe-temps prends-tu dliabiter la valine 
De Bourgueil, ou jamais la muse n'est allde P 
Quitte-moi ton Anjou et viens en Vendomois . • • 

Ou bien* si tu ne veux, il me plait de me rendre 
Angevin pour te voir et ton langage^apprendre . . « 

Li\, parmi tes sablona, Angevin devenu, 

Je veux vivre sans nom comme un patTvre inconnu. 

• 

The Castle in Vendomois wUbre Eonsard was bom is one kilo- 
metre distant from Couture, and is. called ^La Poissonnidre (formerly 
Possonnifere). The fattier of the poet greatty embellished and perhaps 
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entirely rebuilt tlie place. li has been ^recently The 

manor with its centra} thnet oontaii^^ 
has a handsome seignenrial appearance ; the mndows 
with carved mullions ; a i^riety of mottoes and emblems dover the 
walls. The house is built at right angles with the cliffj in li^hich 
several of the dependencies have been hollowed <td^t ; *the cellar, the 
pantry, a chapel of St. James, were partly dug witWn and partly con- 
tinued above the rock. The mottoes engraved around the doors and 
windows dedicate the house to ‘ Volupty and the Grraces,^ the chapel 
‘ to the Glory of God alone ; ’ they appropriately refommend to the 
butler visiting the cellar to ‘ bear and forbear,’ austine et abatine. 
These inscriptions have sometimes been considered as examples of 
the vit and wisdom of the poet. But Ronsard, the^ last born of six 
children, never possessed the Poissonniere, and the barbarous Latin 
in which some of the mottoes are couched (‘ Nyquit Nymis ’ on one 
of the chimneys) shows that they could not even have been carved 
while he was present there. 

The marvel to be admired in the castle is a large chimney in 
hard stone, of richest Renaissai\ce style, where innumerable emblems 
have * been chiselled, flowers, animals, heraldic bearings, mottoes, 
fleurs de lys, fishes of the Konsards, flames which burn ((xrdant) * wild 
roses of the brier (roncea) = Ronce-ard. As in more modest houses 
of that period, there are no corridors, the second and third rooms 
have no access but through the first ; they are all vejy bright and 
gay, as they receive the light from both sides. 

Though Ronsard w^as not tl>e owner of the Poissonniere, he was 
allowed to receive there once the visit of his royal friend Charles the 
Ninth, who wanted to see the place where the great singer of his day 

was bom. Ronsard has commemorated the event : , 

• 

grand Hercule, avaiit qu'aller tiiix cieiix, 

Daigna logcr chez un pasteur ; vous, sire . . , 

Daignez, gran^ *prince, loger en si bas lieux. 

V. BfXLERiE* Gasti^e, St. C6me • 

Nothing more fugacious thap water nymphs. ^Vhere has with- 
drawn the long-tressed one who used to sit by the brink of the 
‘Fontaine Bellerie'? The country peoi)le point to four different 
springs as being the true one ; each has faith only jn his own. Our 
driver believes in one which can be seen without leaving the .main 
road ; all the drivers of the country are probably of a similar opinion. 
Peasant women are in favour of one or rather of two with wash-places 
attached to them. Seme indications received at the Poissonniere 
help us out of those conflicting statements. The true fountedn is 
at some distance to the right of the main road, beyond Yanz M6am. 

• ‘ From the old verb arir«, to bum.* 
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A path which the rain and havcT made yery slipper j leads to a 
meadow where some skalto^ old walls surround a poor little spring 
with scarcely any water ; acacia trees planted by a pious hand 
extend their light foliage above the fountain, they have replaced the 
willows of old, sung of by the poet : 

0 fontaine Bellerie, 

Belle (l^esee cli^rie ... 

Toujours je repose 
' Fres de ton onde 
Ou je compose, 

Cacbo sous tes saules Tcrts, 

. Je lie sais quoi qui ta gloire 

Enverra par Tunivers. 

The willows have disappeared, and so have the nymphs. Tlie 
wishes of the poet have not been fulBlled: 

li^coute iin peu, fontaine vive, 

J]n qui j ai rebii si souvent 
Coucbo tout plat dessus ta rive, 

Oisif, k la fraicbeur du vent. . . . 

Ainsi toujours la Inne claire ji,. 

Voyti a minuit au fond d’un val 
Ia‘s nympbes ])rea de ton repaire 
A iTiille bonds mener Ic bal. 

The only representative of the w^ater nymphs is a strong peasant 
woman of powerful build and ruddy hue, who disturbs the medita- 
tions of the visitor, and descants in a loud voice upon the merits of 
rival fountains to which wash-places are attached. 

Not fpr from Bellerie, undulating with the hilly ground, is to 
be seen all that remains of ^ the formerly immense forest of Gastine. 
Ronsard's touching appeals have not been heard, and the .work of 
destruction, begun long before his day, has been continued dowm to 
a recent period. The fprest is now only wood, and not a very large 
one. Gastine was one of the loves of Ronsard. When he spoke of it 
his emotion was as deep as if he had spoken of Marie or Cassandre. 
Gastine, like Cassandre, had helped him to become a poet : 

T6i qui, soils Tabri do tes bois, 

Ilavi d’esprit m'amuses, 

Toi qui fais qui\ toutes les fols 
Me repondeut les Muses . . . 

Lorsqu’en toi je me perds bien loin 
Parlunt avec un livre. , 

‘Sainte Gastine’ was his confidant, she ^understood his troubles, 
she answered him with her soft murmurs : 

Sainte Gastine, heurehse secretaire 
De mes ennuis, qui jreponds en ton bois, 

Ores en haute, ores en basse voifc, 

Aux longs soiipirs qiie mon coeur ne pcut taire. ... 
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From his yonth, htf was twelvo ot: jiftemii jears old, lie 

prefened (jastiim to tlm Coort of the Mng : * ^ ,.i > 

Je n’avais pasjquinze ans que les inonts et lea l)ois 
Et les eaux me plaisaient plus que la cour des rots, 

£t les noires forSts dpalsses de ramdes. 

Gastine assuaged his sorrows, and cheered him when the bitter- 
ness of strife, hatred, and spite had darkened his path before him : 

Je fuis pas frayiSs du miichant populaire 
Et les villas oti sont les peoples amasses : 

Ijes rochers, les forets d<*ja savent assez 

Quelle trenipe a ma vie ctrange et solitaire. « 

He confessed to Gastine his ambitions and his dreaijis ; dreams 
of liis childhood and of hie youth, dreams of a life in that enchanted 
world so well described by his contemponiry Ariosto, dreams of being 

un de ces paladins 

Qui seuls poTtaient en croupe les pucelles, 

and who canned them far away, from the wicked *and the curious, 
and lived alone with them ‘ par les forets.* He describes Gastine in 
summer with its rich verdure, and in winter also, when the waters 
run along the cliflF mingling their noise with the joar of the wind 
among the leafless oaks, Xo elegy, not even the numerous poems 
‘ in memoriam * that he wrote when Marie died prematurely, are more 
touching than the famous lines in which Konsard deplores the fete 
of Gastine. He w^eeps for the* death of his beloved trees ; it seems 
to him a^ if all youth, all beauty^, all the charm and sweetness of 
life were to disappear with tlieir verdure. He muses on those fateful 
changeg which the hand of man and the scythe of Time combine to 
make, on all the beauty each hour destroys, on the fragility of that 
God-given cause of our loves and adorations : the splendour of shapes ; 
and he sums up his aspirations and regrets in a single memorable 
line : 

La inatitye demeiiVe et la forme se perd. 

Only one country abode pleased *Ronsaftl out of Vendomois — 
namely, St. Come, near Tours, another priory which had been be- 
stowed upon him in 15G4. The garden there was better than at 
Croixval, and gardens had for him a peculiar attraction. The 
buildings remain very much in the same state as at St. Gilles of 
Montoire, and belong to the same period. The priory itself dates 
from the fifteenth century ; the low vaulted choir of the half- 
destroyed old church, with its circular cornice supporting the roof, 
was built in the eleventh century.* It is easily reached from the 
town, being only a quarter of an hour’s drive, on the bank of the 
Loire, not far from the much-injured castle of Louis the Eleventh, 
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■[ M^flis-^lez-Tours. T)[ie <3ihja^^ ViBm tra^formed m a barn, the 
doortiimB noisily on its tdsty hinges, the ^^n^ and 

ploughs ; a number of rats seated at their meal on the altar round a 
bundle of onions lightly disappear behind a carved stone representing 
a pious personage who carries his heart in his hand, and offers it to 
the Virgin. 

VI. Last Yeabs in VendOmois 

Between Croixval, St. Gilles, and St. Come, with occasional visits 
to Paris, Ronsard spent the last years of his life. The paganism of 
his earlier days, without disappearing entirely, went on lessening. 
A canon, a prior, perhaps a priest (the question of his having received 
full orders, remains doubtful), he performed more regularly hi^ long 
neglected religious functions. As far back as loGl he had asserted 
that he fulfilled those duties very much as he should ; but as he was 
answering then some rough taunts of his Huguenot enemies, he 
perhaps made himself out a better canon than he was. According 
to his own account, he followed punctually the religious services, went 
to matins, dressed in his ecclesiasticakgarb, his breviai^ ‘in his fist,^ 
took part sometimes in the chant but not often, for, though he was 
fond of music, his voice was bad : 

IVun suTpelis ondo les ^paules je m’arme, 

D’une aumusse le bras, d’uiie chappe le dos^. . . , 

Je ne perds un moment des prieres divines ; 

I)es la pointe du jour je m’en vais a matinea ; 

J’ai mon bnndaire au poing; je cbaiite quelquofoie, 
iVlais c’est bien raremeut, car j^ii mauvaiae voix. 

Tliis description of himself was, later o'n, better justified; he 
attended to his duties as a canon, and the chapter of Tours chose him 
as its spokesman on important occasions. Tlie town itself did the 
same, for instance in 1576, when it received the visit of ‘our lord the 
Duke of Anjou and Touraine,’ Francis^ of France, fifth, son of 
Henii II, and one of the candidates for the hand of Queen Elizabeth. 
The accounts of the municipality xmblished by ^bbe Froger show that 
the townsmen paid ‘to, Marc Belletoise the sum of thirty-six sols 
toumois for a journey undertaken by him from the said town of 
Tours to the abbey of Croixval near Montoire, towards the Sieur de 
Bonsard, to ask him to be so good as to come to the said town, to 
honour and adorn the said entree with his devices and other inven- 
tions.’ 

Bonsard consented with alacrity; his devices and inventions 
subsist. They consist mainly in sonnets delivered by a ‘ nymphe 
bocag^re’ and by a ‘nymphe jardiniere.’ The nymphs had been 
dressed at the expense of the oity : ‘ To Robert Lebreton, merchant,’ 
we read in the same accounts, ‘the sum of twenty-five pounds 
toumois of the value of eight crowns and one-third, for cloths of silk 
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supplied by him and used for 1ihe .gimd^ oozning out 

of the bocage aud garden of the main square or ' ' Psoioi de Beaune,” 
to deliver in the presence of our said lord the sonnet ; written in his 
praise in honour of his &id entr4e.’ To show their gratitude towards 
Bonsard, the burgesses sent each day ‘ to the priory of St. Cozne wine 
of the said town in flasks and bottles in honour of the said town/ 
They purchased, besides, * twelve ells of black Velvet of the Lucca 
sort, and twelve ells of black taffeta, gros grain,^ which were given 
‘ as well to the Sieur de Bonsard as to several other lords, followers 
of Monseigneur/ ^ • . 

Francis of France, who was staying very near the priory, in the 
old Plessis of Louis the Eleventh, honoured Bonsard with a visit, an 
evdht duly commemorated in verse by the poet, Fruits grown by 
Bonsard in his garden of St. Come were offered to the Duke, though, 
he says in a poetical compliment full of concetti and not at all justified 
by facts, to send firuits to a prince whose youth has already borne so 
many, 

c’est porter de I’arene (sand) 

Aux rives de la mer, des (^pis a Ceres, 

* Des tHoiles au ciel, des arbres aux forete, 

Bee roses aux jardins, des eaux a la fontaine. 

Bonsard w^as in reality very proud of his fruit ; he was proud, it 
must be confessed, of everything he did ; he tended his trees himself, 
working lovingly with his own. hands in his gardens of Croixval, 
Montoire, and St. Come. This was one taste more he had in common 
with Petrarch. ‘Gaston de la, Tour’ seems to consider that the 
Croixval gfirden was the garden of Bonsard, but Claude Binet, another 
contemporary, gives distinctly the palm to St, Come, ‘^Gardening/ 
he says, ‘ was one of his favourite pleashres ; he enjoyed it, above all 
at St.* Come, where my lord the Duke of Anjou, who loved and 
admired him, visited him after he had made his entree at Tours. He 
knew jnany a fine secrejJT for gardening, bfe it for sowing, planting, 
grafting, and often sent of his fruits to King Charles, who gladly 
received all that came from*him.* We have indeed a copy of verses 
sent by Bonsard to Charles the Ninth on such an occasion, as well as 
some lines written in sport by the king to his friend, asking him 
to leave gardening for a while and to come and see him at Amboise : 

Done ne t’amuse plus k faire ton*m(?nage ; 

Maintenant n’est plus temps de faire jardlnage ; 

11 faut suivre ton roi qui t’aime par sus tous • 

Pout les vers qui de toi coulent braves et doux. 

• 

We know from Bonsard’s own testimony the sort of gardens he 
liked best ; they no more resembled the gardens — ^that were to be — 
at Versailles than his verses resembled the poetry — ^that was to 
replace his own — of Malhdrhe. He preferred the gsi^ens wMch had 
* gome thin g wild about them ’ : 
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J’aime fart lee jgrdiiis ^ui Mnteat le sttuTBge. 

So that we may believe he had not many cut yew trees at Croixval 
or St. Come. • 

Bonsard proved an exception to the rule: he was a prophet in 
his own land; all Vendomois ackno<rledged him as such. People 
wanted to have hinv stand godfather to their children ; and clerks did 
not hesitate on such occasions to modify the usual formulas, as may, 
be seen by the baptismal entry concerning Pierre, son of Thomas 
Soullaz, barrister, for whom stood godfather Montoire, in 1583, 

‘ noble man Pierre de Bonsard, almoner of the king our lord, and his 
first poet in this kingdom,^ 

These protracted stays of Bonsard in the country had on his work 
a very maAed influence. He keenly enjoyed all the pleasures of 
country life ; pictures of the manners, labours, and joys of peasants 
are numerous in his works. No less numerous, though they have 
generally passed unobserved, are his pictures of even more modest 
inhabitants of the fields — namely, mere animals, down to the common- 
est and tiniest. His symi)athy is extended even to plants and trees ; 
they are live beings ; he thinks of their illnesses, he deplores their 
death. Some of his descriptions will, by their happy turn, remind 
th0 reader of Lafontaine ;*for the philosophical inusings which follow 
them, of Eobert Bums. He foreshadows those great men ; he gives 
only sketches, it is true, but they are admirable sketches. 

He stops to observe a flower, a tree, a bird ; he notes hues and 
shapes with an accuracy worthy of* the careful painters of the early 
Benaissance ; he loves the marigolds, 

« . * 

. . . les ^oiicis, dtoiles d’un parterre, 

Ains les soleils des jardins, tant ils sont , 

. Jaunes, luiscmts et dor<^s siir le front. 

While the civil wars" are at their heigljt he has a thought for a 
pine tree which spreads its ‘ herisse feuillage ’ over his garden ; he is 
afraid some mishap may occur to that d&ar being : 

Que je trefiaWais nliguere ^ froide crainte 
Qaon ne coupat ta plaiite qui m’est sainte ! 

Ildlas ! je lueurs quand j’y pense, en ces joiira 
Que Blois fut pris et qu’on mena^ait Tours. 

r 

He never tires of observing the small <animals of the fields and 
woods, of noting their attitudeSj their movements and their inventive- 
ness when in danger ; he studies wasps, he leans over the long pro- 
cessions of ants, and describes curiously the means they resort to for 
carrying their heavy loads. IJe, too, has something to say to the 
skylark. The successive bounds by whieh the bird rises up to the 
clouds have never been better described : V: 
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Puis ti| Ves bien ^1aiic<$p, 

Tu tombes comme uns fus^ (spifille) 

Qu'uue jeuue pucelle, au 

Be 8ik quenouille laisse choir, ; 

Quand'au foyer elle sommeille, 
l^encbant k front bais6<S roreille. 

Seated by a pond lie sees a green frog playing in the water ; he 
muses on the fate of the small animal, on its short life : fortunate to 
disappear so soon, happier many a time than man who lives so long, 

often in pain, with that awful debt to pay in the end : 

• 

Bref, quo dirai-je plup, la lie • 

N’ost conimo la iidtre assorvie ^ • 

• A la longueur dii temps malin, 

Car bien tot en Teau tu prends fin ; . • 

Et trainons nos destinees 
Quelquefois quutre-vingts annees 
Et cent amides quelquefois, 

Et tu ne dures que six moU, 

Fraoche du temps et de la peine 
A laqviello la gent humaine * 

I'st endettdi? des le jour 
yu’elle entre en ce commun sejour. 

Bonsard wrote those lines two hundred years before the Scotch poet 
turned up the nest of a field mouse with his plough and addressed one 
of the most touching poems in the language to his ‘ poor earth-born 
companion/ 

Age and infirmity had come ; gout, fever, sleeplessness. Bonsard 
went only i^t intervals to Paris, to see bis last beautiful friend, Hel^.ne 
de Surgtires, maid of honour to Catherine de Mcdicis. llelen had 
apartments at the top of the I^ouvre, arfd poor old, Bonsard found it 
each day more difficult to climb the innumerable steps : 

Tu logos nu sonuTiet du palais de nos rois, 

• 01} mpe n’avaiff pas la cime si haiitnine ; 

Je perds ti cbaque marcbo et le pouls et rimleine. 

• 

From the window where both leaned out together they pursued 
dreams of a happy country life,* while contemplating the green soli- 
tudes offered thdU to the eye by the, now very much altered, hill of 
Montmartre : • 

Vous me ditt's^ maitrcsse, dtnnt a la fentMre, 
llegardant vers Montmartre et les chumps d'alentour : 

La solitaire yie et le divert s«?jour 

Valent mieux que la cour, jo voudrais bien y ctre. 

The last time lionsard came — it j^as in 1585 — ^he found himnalf 
so ill that he was unable to mount a horse and return to his Yend^ 
nlois; he had a coach made on purpose to tarry him back. He 
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r^hed Croixval and SKKm peoreeiveef^hat death ikrnld not be very far. 
He had ever wished it to be qiniek and sudden : 

Je te salue, heureuse et profitable moH, 

Des extremes douleurs m^decin et eonfort I 
Quand xnon heure viendra^^d^efise, je te prie, 
me laisse loogtemps languir en maladie, 

Tourment^ dans un lit, mais, puisqu’il faut mourir, 

Donne-moi que soudain je te puisse encourir. 

His wish was not fulfilled ; he had a protracted agony of many 
weeks, during which, unable to sleep and stfil retaining all his clear- 
ness^ of mind, he sang his sufferings. He remembered the field 
animals and envied the long winter sleep of some of them, who had 
no need tp drink the juice of the poppy : 

Ileureux, cent fois heureux, animaux qui dormez 
Demi-an en vos trous sous la terre enfermds, 

Sans manger du pavot qui tous les sens assomme. 

J’en ai mange, j‘ai bu de son jus oublieux, 

En salade, Quit, cru, et cependant le somme 
Ne vient par sa froideur s’asseoir dessus Ines yeux. 

Disbanded Huguenot troops were at that .time the terror of the 
country; the moribund* poet had to leave CroLwal in the autumn, 
and establish himself at St. Gilles of Montoire, under the shadow of 
the old fortress. He spent there All Souls’ Day. Quiet having been 
restored in the valley, he returned to Croixval, but after a fortnight 
had himself carried to St. Come by Tours ; for liis illness continued, 
and the place was better supplied with remedies. There he closed 
his eyes dh the 27th of December 1585. Keeping to the end his clear 
mind, and his unimpaired <?ourage, he showed the truth of a line he 
had written long before : 

Je ne Grains point la mart ; mon coeiir if est point si lacbe. 

• • 

• 

His long sleepless nights were spent in prayer and in the com- 
position of poems which he dictated in the n^ornings to one of his 
monks. They show no. decline of his power ; the song of sirens did 
for him, it seems, what poppy could liot, and assuaged his pain. The 
last of his sonnets, dictated on the eve of his death; is for its energy 
and grandeur one of the most memorable he wrote. He gives in it 
a summary of all his life, which had been filled by the love of letters 
and glory ; a partly pagan and partly Christian life ; a thoroughly 
Christian one at last, religion affording him hopes of a better fate 
than a possible dissolution into nothingness of soul and body : 

II faut laisser maisons et vergers et jardins, 

Yaisselles et vaisseauxTque Tartisan burine, 

Et cbanter^son obsSque en la faQon du cygne 
Qui chante son tr^pas sur les bords mdondrins. 
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C*est faIt^ j’ai d^vid^le C 0 UT 8 de mes 

J’ai j’ai ^du mon nom asaez insigife; 

Ma plume vole au ciel pour etre qaelque aigne^ ^ 

Loin des ^pas paondainfi qui trompent les plus dns. 

Heureux qui ne fut one ! Plus heureux qui retoume 
En rien comme il <Stait^I plus heureux qui s^joumei 
D’homme fait nouvel ange, aupres de JdBus-ChrlA;, 

Laissant pourrir ^a-bas sa ddpouille do boue, 

Dout le sort, la fortune et le destln se joue, 

Franc dos liens du cori)s, pour n’etre qu’un psprit. 

Fortune did not fail to play with his ‘ depouille de boue.’ In the 
time of his youth, during his pagan years, he had asked the gods to 
let him sleep his last sleep in his dear V endomoi^, under ad ever- 
green tree, in an island where the Braye and Loir meet. There 
paatonreaux would have , come, he thought, to offer sa'erifices and 
honour his memory with their musical, innocent songs. But he was 
buried where he had died, at St.-Come-lez-Tours, in the church, and 
for several years neither his family, nor his monks, nor the king had 
any* monument erected to his memory. Pasquier, \isiting the 
priory in 1589, noted that Konsard ‘ had been buried towards the 
left of the altar, as you walk into the church ; the place is not marked 
by any memorial whatsoever, but only by some twenty new tiles 
mixed with several old ones.’ A monument of some sort was at 
length raised, but did not last long ; it was destroyed by the ‘ irrui> 
tion violente et sacrilege * of the old adversaries o,f the poet, the 
Huguenots. Another monument was erected in 1607 and broken in 
the following century ; some fragments of it are preserved to-day in 
the Blois ]\j[useuin. A search was instituted some years ago among 
the ruins of St. Come ‘to find the remains of the poet, but it proved 
entitely fruitless. No tomb, no coffifl, no traqe whatever of his 
remains w^as discovered. 

Fortune did not prove less averse to his glory than to his 
‘ depouille de boue ; ’ witl^’that, too, the goddess ‘ played.’ The man 
who had had thousands of worshippers abroad as w^ell as in France, 
to whom Queen Elizabeth hhd sent a diamond, and Mary Queen of 
Scots a cupboard with Parnassus figured ^on the top of it, whose 
works, says Binet, w^ere read ‘ publiquement, aux ecoles franpaises de 
Flandres, d’Angleterre et de Pologne, jusques a Danzig,’ was gradually 
neglected and overshadowed, and became at last a laughing-stock for 
Boheau. He had, before he received again his due, to await the 
romantic Renaissance of our century. Then were the tables tmmed, 
and war was declared against Boileau and the pale descendants of 
Racine. His deriders were now derideyi. Pious hands removed the 
veil which had long concealed the treasures of poetry amassed by him 
in his then forgotten l)ooks. Sainte-Beuve began, and many 
followed; the best poets of the century, from Victor Hugo to the 
singers of to-day. Sully Prudhomme and Heredia, acknowledged for 
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their master that ^maitre des charmeurs de roreille/ Bonsard thus 
Tesilmed, after many ^years and many revolutions^ his place among 
the worthies of French literature. The glory of his more pretentious 
works has, it is true, faded away, never to 4>righfen ; His 

ambitious Franciade has scarcely more readers than Petrarch’ 
A frica. But more and more numejous lovers of i)oetry delight in 
the lines inspired' by true love and real friendship, by Marie or 
Helene, by the trees of Gastine, the roses of Croixval, the rocks 
and rivers, the lights and shadows of his native valleys. The teach- 
ings of Vendomois and simple nature have had a better and more 
lasting effect than the lessons taught at the College Coqueret by the 
learned Dorat. 

p 

J. J. JUSSERAISD. 
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In the March number of this Review Miss Frances H. Low has told 
us not only how unmarried ladies of advanced age and inadequate 
income live, but why there is an increasing number of such persons 
and how the evil can be met. It is with the causes and cures that I 
desire to deal. The graphic and painful picture of the sufferings of 
these ladies I accept without question. 

In the first place we are told of ‘ the increasing swarm * of female 
workers during the last twenty years, resulting in a glut of the skilled 
labour market. 

c- 

Fifty years ago a proft^ssioual man in a good position, making, say, a thousand 
a year, would have deemed it incumbent upon him to live within Lis income, and 
make some provision for his daughters after his death. . . . To>day the father in 
precisely the same position sends his daughter to Clirton, in order that she may 
become a High School teacher. 

« 

Miss Low makes it quite clear that tlii.s cliange, in her oi^inion, is 
to be regretted, and that there would b^ fewer ‘ poor ladies ’ if the 
daughtWs of professional men stayed at home to give ‘ service for 
others,’ by which is meant voluntary work. But the income of 1 ,000/. 
was worth more fifty years* ago than it isno\C. House rent, butchers^ 
bills, and other disagreeable necessities did not make such a hole in 
it. Professional fees have to a great extent rem.ained stationary by 
convention, w^hereas the price of many necessaries has enormously 
increased. How much does it rfjost to make this very desirable pro- 
vision for a daughter ? Surely the lowest sum to be of any use for 
the maintenance of an educated woman is X,000/. But for less than 
a third of that sum a girl can be trained in a ladies’ college for a 
useful breadwinning employment, and for much less than that if she 
takes prizes or scholarships. Then, again, why assume that the 
Girton girl must be a feacher ? Just as the prejudices of the English 
father have been destroyed by hai-d^necessity, and he now allows his 
daughters to work because he^cannot afford to leave them indepen- 
dent, so the prejudices of •English women have been similarly de- 
stroyed as to what constitutes ‘ ladylike ’ work.' If one employment 
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is already overstocked, another miisib ^ found, and the question no 
longer is ‘ Has this work been pronounced fit for ladies ? ’ but ^ Can 
I do this work with a chance of earning suflicient money to live upon, 
and without losing iny self-respect?’ At this rfimii^t highly 
educated women, bred in gentle homes, and retaining the affection 
and approval of their relatives, are working as milliners, dressmakers, 
clerks, bookkeepers,, auditors, overseers in work-rooms, housekeepers, 
nurses, and in various other capacities in which, fifty years ago, they 
could not have employed themselves without loss of social status. 
Miss Low thinks that the salaries of high school teachers compare 
unfavourably with those which used to be given, in addition to board 
and lodging, to resident governesses. I think she greatly over- 
estimates the latter if she is considering the same class in both cqses. 
Eesident governesses at high salaries are still employed by wealthy 
people as a general rule. The countess who sends her girls to a 
high school is an exception. The poorer people, who now take advan- 
tage of the good education given at high schools, used to send their* 
girls to boarding schools of the kind we read of in Miss Austen’s 
Emma, or else availed themselves of the services of a relative or 
dependent at a very low salary. The * other instance given of the 
supposed glut in the labour market, causing low pay, is that of type- 
writing, and Miss Low says that ‘ unless a girl be very expert, and 
in addition be all accomplished shorthand writer and French and 
Grerman scholar, she can make but the most wrfetched income.’ This 
only shows 'that ‘inefficient work is badly paid. A thoroughly good 
typewriter, with a tolerable knowledge gf shorthand and the ordinary 
education of a college graduate, has no difficulty in earning an excel- 
lent income, often with very interesting surroundings. TRe truth is 
that in an over-populated country the struggle to live must become 
harder every day ; but the fewer drones there are, the less hardrit will 
become, and the better the training of the workers, the easier will it 
be for them to do the necessary amount of. work. I think Miss Low 
might extend the sympathy she feels for impecunious oU ladies 
to the class of overworked professional men who can scarcely make 
two ends meet when Christmas bills come in, evbn without investing 
IjOOOi. apiece for able-bodied yoVing women. 

The second cause for the existence of ‘ poor ladies ’ is, we are 
told, ‘that we have a class of smart, sharp, semi-e'ducated women 
who, beginning at Board schools, pass by means of one of the 
numerous scholarships that are now so recklessly and mistakenly 
offered into the higher grade schools, and ultimately become inferior 
teachers, authors, journalists, typewriters, clerks, and so forth.’ Miss 
Low saw a teacher, ‘ an extremely able person,’ but with a cockney 
pronunciation, teaching in a middle-class school. It is possible that 
the managers of a school may tempte(i by exceptional talent tO v 
overlook the defect of speech so disagreeable to Miss Low ; but surely 
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editors and the public may be trusted to choose their own authors 
and journalists, and the business man who i>ayB a clerk is the best 
judge of whether the wages are earned. Who is to decide what is . 
‘inferior’? The child of the working-class parents who earns and 
profits by a scholarship in spite of the terrible drawbacks of a noisy 
home, poor food, lack of country holidays, and all the other disadvan- 
tages not felt by middle-class children, is generally so much above 
the average in brain and energy that it would be a loss to the com*- 
munity to suppress her on the remote chance of keeping the labour 
market open for well-born ladies. And it may be considered on 
general grounds a good sign when the old boundariesVhich separate 
class from class in the matter of work are seen to be breaking doun. 
Professor J. E. Cairnes used to say in liis lectures (I do*not remember 
if it appears in any of his published writings) that the mamtenance 
of non-competing groups oPindustry is partly due to the philosophy of 
dress. Man^ a banker’s clerk would be hapjrier, wealthier, and more 
useful if he could take off his black coat and do whatever W'ork he 
was most fitted for. Because w^omen are more under the influence 
of conventionality, they have hitherto been imprisoned within these 
non-competing groups even more than men. The disappearance of 
the boundaries may cause some individual cases of hardship, but very 
soon the benefit will be apparent and each w orker will find herself 
happier in choosing her occupation according to what she is instead 
of according to who she is. 

The third cause Miss IjOw gives is a supposed preference of 
employers for young women. I believe this is merely part of the 
demand for efiiciency. In some positions young women are useless 
and a certaiifage is a necessary cjualification. Our headmistresses, 
the w'ardrobe keepers and housekeepers in^he boarding-houses of our 
great public schools, matrons in public institutions, not to speak of 
authoresses and actresses, will open their eyes if they read ‘that 
women cannot sustain their freshness and interest in their work after 
thirty-fiv^.’ Perhaps Miss *Ijqw only applies this very [depressing 
dictum to the profession of teachers ; but I do not see any essential 
difference between teaching and other work to account for such early 
decrepitude. The fact of young women being sometimes preferred 
to older ones is only because teachers w^ho have benefited by the 
enormous strides recently made in the education of women are 
comparatively young. Under the old system a chjld was taught all 
possible subjects by one lady, who veiled her want of understanding 
of those she had no taste for by a rigid adherence to test books. 
The accomplished pupils,* like the young ladies in Mansfield Parky 
were able ‘ to repeat the chronological order of the kings of England, 
with the dates of their accession,^ and most of the principal events of 
their reigns,’ also ‘ of the BoiQan Emperors as low as Severus ; besides 
a great deal of the heathen mythology, and aH the metals, semi^ 
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metals, planets, and distinguished philosoplierB.’ But this does 
not satisfy ns to-da^: We prefer children being taught by several 
teachers, each having special knowledge of the subjecH: taught, and 
instead of the monotony of the school-room and the eterhid 
by heart, we now approve of the bright change from one classroom 
to another and from the class-rooms to the gymnasium and play- 
ground. Not only are facts to be committed to memory, but there 
must be explanation and the cultivation of the reasoning faculty. A 
teacher who corned up to this higher standard need have no fear of 
younger competitors. Other things being equal, her experience will tell- 

The remedies suggested by Miss Low are such as one would 
expect after reding what she believes to be the causes of the evil. 
Her first suggestion is the establishment of a bureau for middlorclass 
women’s work. Any centre of information is useful, and if such a 
bureau can be made self-supporting, or be worked by competent 
volunteers, let us by all means have one. But she further says there 
should be ‘ an inquiry into the fields of labour . . . where a reM 
and not artificial need for women’s services exists ; and it is for this 
real demand that girls should be rigidly trained.’ Now, we have it 
on the authority of the I^rime Minister, recently answering a deputa- 
tion of Irish landlords, that little good can be obtained from a com- 
mission of inquiry whdh the subject is one that has been hotly 
controverted by the persons who will have to conduct the inquiry. 
Who are the impartial judges to decide between a real and an artificial 
need for women’s work? Few doctors vrould admit them to any 
branch of the medical profession, whilst, on the other hand, some 
very eminent female philanthropists would declare that nothing, ^ 
not even Tihe army and navy or the front bench itself, ^s complete 
without them. I remembffl’ a hairdresser being asked by a friend of 
mine what he thought of Miss Jex Blake's campaign in Edinburgh. 

‘ Ah, sir,’ he said, ‘ I’ve always been in favour of the ladies learning 
to be doctors and lawyers too. But they’ll never be hairdressers. 
It’s too difficult. It took me a year and more to learn it thoroughly.’ 
Most men share this worthy tradesmans opinion ajiplied to their own 
particular craft. And supposing, by a miracle, some compromise 
could be arrived at in such*a ve^y controversial matter, by what 
authority is the ‘rigid training’ to be enforced? 11 it is to be by 
the imwritten law of puj)lic opinion there will be a great harvest for 
those who refuse to obey, since the i^rohibited openings will be left 
temptingly free. If it is to be by law, some.of Miss Low’s impecuniousr 
old ladies should apply at once to be appointed inspectors, for it i& 
certain that an army of them would be required. 

The second suggestion is to-lunit the number of workers to those 
compelled to be breadwinners. This fallacy is a well-known old 
friend. We have met it constantly ever.since the movement began 
in favour of opening professions to women. Ijadies of independent 
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means who increase their incoijies and their enjoyment of life by 
pursuing any kind of paid work are assailed by the taunt of taking 
the money out of some poor woman’s pocket. But earners of money 
are spenders of money, and the professional woman will very likely 
give employment to a dozen of her sex by paying for work which 
she would otherwise do herself without special skill or interest. A 
young woman with private property of about IQOZ. a year would, 
according to Miss Low’s theory, live economically upon it, making 
her own clothes and, if she were sensible, securing comfortable living 
by some kind of co-operation, such as boarding with a family. Her 
spare time is to be devoted to voluntary work in one of the half- 
dozen channels in which we are told ‘ the unpaid labour of intelligent 
educated women is badly, nay urgently, needed.’ Let us suppose that 
instead of ^this she enters some paying profession, and eanA perhaps 
500i. a year. She spends her time in doing what her talents specially 
fit her for, and in this way is a direct benefit to those for whom shewwks. 
Her time being tlius employed she pays others to make her bonnets, 
her dresses, and her other clothing, and, being w^ell off, she pays well 
for good work. She has a house of her owm with servants, one of 
whom is very probably a lady help or companion housekeeper, whose 
domestic tastes make the position pleasant as well as profitable. And 
very likely she helps a younger sister or nieCe to enter upon a life as 
useful and honourable as her own. The fallacy of supposing a w oman 
keeps other women in etnployment by living economicalh’^ on a small 
income instead of earning and spending a larger one has been so 
often exposed that an apology sterns needed for repeating the argu- 
ment. Moreover, when ‘ the labour of intelligent, educated women 
is badly, n^ urgently, ^needed,’ wdiy should it be unpaid? Some- 
times, no doubt, special circumstances make voluntary w^ork i:>referable, 
at any rate for the time being. In the vast majority of cases such 
work would be better and more regularly done, and W'Ould be more 
strictly supervised if it wrere paid for. The erroneous idea still fogging 
the mind of so many ladies of independent means that work is only 
‘ genteel ’ if it is voluntary does immeasurable mischief in lowering 
the rate of women’s w^d|ges. Unless a woman can undertake to per- 
form her task so regularly and c<jmpetently as to deserve jmyment, 
she had better make room for another -who can. It is unpaid work, 
taken up for novelty or excitement or the love of admiration, and 
throwm aside whenever Society makes more pressing claims, that 
injures the prospect of those who need employment. I do not believe 
any one is hurt by good work fairly paid for, and the freer the market^ 
the better for the w^orkers and for their employers. 

After making some suggestions as to teachers’ pensions, Miss 
Low considers the best way of helping the older women already 
reduced to penury. She adyocates increased charity and especially 
the establishment of small asylums all over the country, to which 
VoL. XLI— No. 242 XJ U 
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urgent cases might be admitted wifihout the long delays which now 
occur. She forgets that ^ however numerous such asylums were, they 
would soon be filled to overflowing and their existence and the easy 
access to them would augment the very wil she deplores^ The pay 
of incompetent women, incompetent from age or want of training or 
otherwise, would fall in proportioii to the certainty of an asylum 
being ready for them at the end of their term of work. And the 
improvidence which is at the root of all the misery Miss Low 
describes would undoubtedly increase with every new scheme devised 
to reward it. It is a thankless task to discourage any proposal to 
relieve want and sorrow, but these i)roposals have failure and mischief 
writ large on them. 

Having disagreed with Miss Low’s exposition, it remains for me 
to put forward my own explanation of the poverty of middle-class 
women without private fortunes and too old to work. If the cause 
can be discovered, the remedy will not be far to seek ; but it is quite 
possible that a remedy may be described which it is impossible to 
carry out. So I fear it will prove to be in the present case. The 
principal reason why women are generally so unwilling to insure 
themselves against future want is that during the years when they 
might do so they always look forward to the possibility of avoiding 
pecuniary responsibility by marriage. The young teacher who told 
Miss Low that in twenty-five years she would either be a head- 
mistress or starving, and that in either case an annuity of 20i. would 
not be worth having, had the third alternative stowed away in her 
mind, and very likely it was the most probable of the tliree. People 
often say that women do not save because their wages are too low to 
allow of their saving. Wages would be •higher if it were the 
general opinion of the whole body of skilled women workers that a 
provision for old age is as necessary as a dinner to-morrow. * It is not 
the general opinion and never will be, because a large proportion of 
these workers are provided for by mariiage, and every one of them 
thinks that she may be of the number. There are certain kinds of 
work which can only be satisfactorily performed by women — such, 
for instance, as the management of girls and infants. Any neces- 
sity must be paid for by persons who want such work done. Nurses 
and governesses must receive enough for food apd clothing ; and, 
similarly, if a provision /or the future were a necessity, it would be paid 
for by the employer as a matter of course. Hence when people say 
women’s wages are too low to save out of, it is only another way of 
saying that it is not thought necessary to save, or, to put it shortly, 
women as a class are improvident. Th6 remedy is of course to 
make them provident, and I believe this to bfe impossible either by 
legislation or the force of puj)lic opinion. Nevertheless, something 
may be done in the right direction, and, oddly enough, nearly every 
one of Miss Low’s sxtggestions points exactly in the opposite direction. 

The increased employment of women encouraged by college train- 
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ing, and by the taking up of paid work by ladies in a good position, 
tends to make the life of an unmarried woman so interesting that she 
will be less likely to regard marriage as the only goal* The same 
effect is produced by breaking down conventional barriers and allow- 
ing each individual to do what natural talent prompts rather than 
what social status demands. It* is amongst educated^ workers like 
hospital nurses that pension schemes have the best chance of suc- 
ceeding, for the very reason that their high training has shaken them 
out of the apathy which leaves the future to chance*. To offer chari- 
table aid on any large scale to women who have been content to live 
from hand to mouth witliout shaping their lives in sueh a way as to 
guard against almost certain penury is, to quote Mr. Spencer’s 
powerful phrase, ‘ fostering the feebles.’ Such fosteriitg will always 
take place when personal knowledge and old association suggest it, but 
to undertake it in an organised manner would be dei^lorable indeed. 

I do not believe that women will ever be encouraged to save until 
an entirely new scheme of benefit is proposed by some heaven -born 
actuary. A women’s benefit society should be arranged with full 
acceptance of the peculhirities of women’s economic position, and the 
character which to a great extent is caused by that position. A 
woman w^ould be more likely to save if the x>ossibility were reserved 
to her to draw out her savings on marriage, or to expend them, i>er- 
hai)s in certain defined methods, on her children. Such an arrange- 
ment w^ould meet the first great objection winch young women have 
if one asks them to forego present enjoyment for future* benefit : * If 
I marry it will all be w asted.’ A sum of money to meet the exjxmFos 
incident to marriage, and iierhajis to enable them to feel the inde- 
l^endence of*not coming empty-handed, would be a much greater 
temptation to a young woman than a larger sum to fall in when she 
has been dong removed from financial resi)onsibility by the enjoyment 
of her husband’s earnings. So far as I know, all attemi^ts to persuade 
wnmen to save are made on .the assumption tjiat their aims are the 
same as * those of men, jrtid the conse^quence is they have met 
with little success. It is impossible that w omen, as a class, can ever 
be as provident as men, because men, in looking to the future, see 
the ijrobahility of greater responsibility, w^hereas women see the 
probability of less, A w^oman is in lupch the same position as the 
heir to an entailed* estate. He may be obliged to earn his living for 
the time being, if the tenant for life refuses liim an allowance ; but 
he know's, and the money-lenders know, that the estate is there. 
There are cases where fashionable girls are tempted by dressmakers 
to run \i\} bills on the security of future pin-money, and this before 
any engagement of marriage exists. These facts are not pleasant to 
dwell ui;)on ; but any consideration of tlie economic position of women 
without a full recognition of them can be only misleading. 

• ' • EltZc\ Orme. 

2 u 2 
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HOW P.OOR LADIES MIGHT LIVE 

14N‘ ANSWER FROM THE WORKHOUSE 


It may seem presumptuous to expect that any good thing may come 
from out of this place. Yet personal*- experiences are apt to be 
interesting, and may even be useful. And, judging of the state of 
the labour market and its inexorable requirements, I may at feast 
claim, in one sense, to have touched bottom in what is often con- 
sidered to be an unfathomable problem. ITiere is perhaps some 
little danger lest Miss Frances Low’s eloquent appeal and pitiful 
disclosures may serve only to depress the minds of those working 
women whom we are sjo anxious to raise out of their Slough of De- 
spond. We ov/e a debt of gratitude to Miss IjOw, because she has 
brought many disquieting facts and wholesome deductions into the 
minds of a tdo comfortable and indifferent jmblic. Yet there is another 
side to the question, and one that it is not less necessary to look upon. 

All women have not yet grasped the fact that if they enter the 
labour market they must either abide by the rules that •prevail there 
or else go under. Busine^ss is business ; and the rest spells charity, 
which does not Sie along the road towards independence of mind or 
a competence in money. Who wants work to do must do the work 
that is wanted. W^o w^ould be a yalued servant must render 
valuable service to the community. * 

Miss Low speaks of teachers ; but if one were to apply her 
maxims in her own profession, she would so^n see that they would 
work ruin to employer and employed alike. Shall the editor of a 
newspaper print rubbish in Jiis columns because the writer thereof 
needs the guineas ? Or shall long-suflFering editors subscribe, * say, 
five shillings a week,’ or take steps ‘ to insure maintenance so long 
as the recipient lives,’ because once upon ^ time they had employed 
at fair market rates a person thereafter unable to earn a sufficient 
maintenance ? • 

‘ To be weak is to be miserable, doing or suffering.’ The saying 
is true for all alike, and does •not apply to poor ladies alone. But 
poor ladies are the only hum&n beings who have resigned themselves 
to the idea that weakness and dependence are their becoming |uid 
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suitable attributes. Hence failure? and misery, which follow naturally 
as the night the day. * 

Never was there for women such a time as the present. JVIiss 
Low speaks of ‘ the new channels of work that have been opened up 
to women * in the skilled labour iparket ; though if she had her way, 
and the number of paid workers were limited ' to those compelled to 
be bread-winners,* she would not find those channels broadening ; 
and had she had her way in the past they would be a good deal 
narrower than they now are. But it is not from the skilled labour 
market that are drawn tlfese heartrending pictures of distress. After 
all, it is not highly skilled labour that fails to find its market, but 
the unskilled, wherein poor ladies, willy-nilly, fall under the laws lhat 
apply to labour everywhere. 

I am a working woman myself — a title, as it seems to me, 
to be preferred to the much-abused title of lady, whose old signifi- 
cance is obscured in days when we have so few loaves to give, and are 
so deeply engaged seeking loaves for ourselves. But to he a lady, or 
even to be a gentlewoman, does not necessarily mean that the indivi- 
dual in question is a genius, or that she may take up any chosen 
calling or profession with a certainty of being at once placed in the 
front rank. And if she wishes to prove the gentility of her mind or 
manners, she might wisely begin by stripping herself jof all bitteniess 
and envy when she finds one whom she knows to be her social inferior 
occupying the post she covets. It does not follow that a lady of 
culture and refinement is more capable of imparting knowledge than 
the ‘ smart, sharj), semi-educated women ’ viio win scholarshijis 
because from youth upwmxis they are trained for that sj^ecial object. 
There are two things wanted in a teacher — knowledge, and imparting 
power; of the two, certainly the latter more easily* finds its market. 
But let no one suppose for a moment that ‘ birth and culture ’ are 
qualities valueless in £ 8. tL That teacher, the ‘extremely able 
person,* who delivered ‘ hertlesson with a Cockney pronunciation and 
a twang,* started on the race of life with a heavy handicap. And if 
she came to the top, it only shows how excellent her work must have 
been, or how indifferent the work done by hej* competitors of gentle 
speech and manners. It is, so T am told on good authority, a fact 
that In many of 'the best high-schools for girls a w^oman with ‘a 
twang,* and especially a Cockney twang, has not the slightest chance 
of employment ; and certainly in many more she wt)uld not be taken, 
except when there was fio other good teacher to be had. That 
Countess, to whom we alj are grateful because she has sent her child 
to an excellent high-^chool, is, after all, the true aristocrat, for she 
is assured that if gentle birth mean» something more than a mere 
empty phrase, the daughter of a long line of noble ancestors is bound 
to .win in the race of life ; and that she never sits side by side with 
,the local butcher’s daughter, though it is for the good of feoth that 
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for a time she should appear to do so ; and that, sharing lessons, she 
has more valuable possessions which she may never share. 

But Miss Low’s knowledge about high-schools is evidently limited. 
The Girls’ Public Day School Company has enjoyed, not fifteen, but 
twenty-four years of existence ; and it has opened, not twenty-four, 
but thirty-four schools. When the Company was first formed its 
schools were the only ones of the kind ; now it only owns a few of 
the many hundreds of high-schools, endowed and unendowed, public, 
private and misnamed. There is no reason to believe that there is, or 
that there shortly will be, ‘ an increasing diflSculty to get posts ’ for 
fully qualified women ; though there are, of course, floating about the 
world some who have tried this profession and failed in it, and some 
who werp employed and for various reasons are now employed no 
longer. But of what profession may not one say the same ? As to 
salaries, again, Miss Low puts them, as it seems to me, much too dis- 
advantageously. The Girls’ Public Day School Company is prqbably 
the best paymaster in the profession, save and except a few well- 
endowed schools, who do not look for a dividend upon capital. * A 
salary of SOL, or 90L, or even lOOL,’ is nowhere ‘the maximum 
that an assistant mistress reaches.’ On the contrary, I should have 
said that it was nearer the minimum for ‘women with university 
degrees.’ The theory is that no woman with a degree or its 
equivalent should begin at less than IDOL | and I think many head 
mistresses would say tliat a woman who, after such advantages, was 
not worth her lOOL, was not worth having at any price. As for the 
‘ training-college education,’ which Miss Low seems to place on an 
equality ysrith a university degree, I have nothing to say about that, 
except that possibly 80L, rising to IDOL, is all it is likely to be worth. 
University careers ensure certain intellectual attainments, and mean 
the outlay of a considerable capital, upon w^hich, of course, the 
teachers expect, and get, good interiest in the form of higher 
salaries. But facts are better than oj)inions. One of the Company’s 
high-schools, about which I happen to know something, pays over 
2,000L in salaries, and, divided among the mistresses on the staff, it 
gives an average of 13Qi. per annum, or, reckoning assistant mistresses 
only, 114L Most of these mistresses have no degree or its equivalent ; 
therefore they have either got their capital out at interest, Or else 
they never had any capital. And it is not professional women alone, 
but men also, who', starting on life without a shilling behind them, have 
a hard time in the present and many anxieties for their future. Are 
there no tales of the struggles of students in other professions ? Does 
one never hear of nervous affections in the .members of the Civil 
Service, of overstrain in the commercial world, of early breakdown in 
the lower ranks of workers ? Things work out pretty equal in pathos 
throughout this world’s history of brave struggle and patient endurance, 
where the race is ever to the swift and the battle to the strong. I too 
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could tell stories were I so tx)^ded; stories of medical students 
boarding themselves on 5s. a week, with half aij egg to a pudding so 
as to last two days, and a weekly fast when dinner-time came that 
brought the expenses just within the right amount. But what would 
it show, except the dogged perseverance that goes to build up the finest 
qualities of our complex nature*? Miserably sad firojn one . point of 
view ; gloriously triumphant against heavy odds oij the other ! 

There are two ways of looking at everything. Why should a 
woman under thirty plead poverty or ask for pity when she is getting 
GOZ. or lOOZ. a year ? Many a City clerk has no more ; and as for the 
items of expenditure that Miss Low gives, there are tnany that might 
be reduced without severe hardship. But, rightly or wrongly, Jiigh- 
school teachers have among those who know them tfie reputation of 
being apt to have their fling ; let us say that they liave the inestimable 
gift of a power of keen enjoyment. They travel and see the world ; 
they stay in their own country, and see all the plays that are on. And 
they will tell you that they go on the cheap ; but then, some of us do 
not go at all — we have not the time, for one thing. And in this 
matter of holidays the teacher usually has from two and a half to 
three months out of every twelve. Does any other professional man 
or woman get as much ? Clerks and poor-law officers have but four- 
teen days, and in the case of the latter it not claimable until after 
twelve months’ service ; and Saturdays and Sundays are hot days of 
rest. Civil servants did get from three to four weeks (the last re- 
gulations have reduced the time), and that not al\\\vs at the best 
time of year, many having to take for several years running Xovember 
or some other inclement month. ^>t these are all j)ersons who 
reckon a^ong their privileges that of getting a regular anwial holiday. 
There are thousands who never get more than a day or two at a time, 
and tens of thousands who are not sure of that, unless or until they 
fall out of work. If it is not possible to alter the conditions of the 
labour nrnrket all round, -it is not easy to see how these things are 
to be remedied. It has been stated that one of the reasons for 
Germans making their way^eo fast is on account of their greater per- 
severance and endurance ; they drudge at the desk while the English- 
man is out at play. Staying pow& is nfore than half the battle, 
ancj woe betide .those, be they men or w omen, who are not of strong 
enough fibre to sustain the struggle. Why^is it that so many women 
flock into the teaching profession, making it^the very hotbed of 
indigent old age? Op, .if they must teach, why do they not turn 
their attention to the despised Board schools, where good salaries and 
good work are to beTound? For six years I was a member of a 
school board, and \vas much impressed by the independent outlet 
offered to women. Not only are tte salaries good, but the expenses 
are much less; there are.classes open for all sorts of culture; and 
^before long some acceptable scheme of pensions is sure to be started. 
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Or why do not more ladies turn theii attention to the workhouses ? 
They might not like it ; but it does not seem a question of what is 
liked, but of what is possible to be done in the way of earning an 
honourable living and a competence for old age. Apartments, fire, 
washing, clothing, cooking, attendance, good food, a salary, and a 
pension, '"are not advantages to be despised, to say nothing of a main- 
tenance during times of sickness, when they would stand no chance 
of being cut adrift. 

Twice during the past two years have officers in this workhouse 
been sent aw^ay for sickness which entailed two months’ absence firom 
duty. Yet a substitute was found; there was no deduction from 
salary^ and all expenses w'ere paid. Or how is it that lady-helps so 
signally failed, when on all sides w^e hear the cry for good cooksj for 
honest servants, for reliable housekeepers ? 

The answer is always the same : the social position is not so good 
as that of a high-school teacher. Perhaps it is not the workers them- 
selves who are chiefly to blame ; friends and relations put a false 
valuation on social position, and all along the line the meat is dropped 
for its shadow. Honest work is frowned upon and incompetence 
forgiven. * I cannot dig ; to beg I am [not] ashamed.’ Moreover, 
what social position is possible when all the luxuries of life are 'wanting 
and the bare necessaries •scant ? Two instances rise before me: a 
working woman dne, a lady the other. The one took up life on 
business lines : entered a Board school as monitor, w^ent on to the 
pupil-teacher college, then became assistant mistress, and finally 
came to London, where she has a salary of 1 OOi. a year wdth a possible 
headmistress-ship before her. The other lived at home, ip a town 
where a moAiing school w^as kept for gentlefolks' children. The crash 
came. Forsaken by friends, siie had nothing to fall back upon.^ She 
had no certificates and no profession. More fatal still, she had an 
utterly false estimate of the world she must face. Finally, she and 
her family left the town; and are now keeping a small school, and 
taking a boarder to eke out their scanty means. Which really has 
the more dignified position ? That the w^cfrld is hard cannot be denied, 
but for most of us at one time or another Hobson’s choice has to be 
made. Charity is the only altemative^i bringing wdth it contempt ; as 
one of Miss Low’s poor ladies adimts when she says (with the tell-tale 
pathos of her faulty gramnjar) ‘ Every one seems to think they may 
talk to you like a dog.’ 

Unfortunately, the i>oor ladies themselves* fnake it still harder for 
one another by fixing their own standard, and are as hard as a flint 
to others who may choose a way of living that they consider menial. 
Witness Miss Low’s poor lady — % poor sort of lady, indeed ! — who 
vexed her soul because the same jroof sheltered her and a policeman. 
Perhaps it might be a little awkward to introduce Miss So-and-So, 
Mrs. Somebody’s cook, tdMrs. Nobody, who never did a day’s good work 
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in her life. And Miss A., a t&cher, cannot associate with Miss B., 
a nurse, unless, indeed, the nurse be sister *or matron. And the 
more impecunious Miss A. is, and the more dependent on other 
people’s charity, the more contemptuous is she of Miss B., who may 
be making every bit as brave 9 . struggle in the battle of life, though 
in a different regiment. The fact is, ladies often dare not strike out 
for fear of sinking, and so remain in the shallows all their lives. 

The remedy seems to lie in clearly estimating individual limita- 
tions, and in making up one’s mind to turn to the best account such 
sCapabilities as are posSfessed. And it should always be remembered 
that w-ages in this weary world are not ‘ paid both in meal and in 
malt.’ A very desirable position and agreeable life* generally mean 
poof pay; while work that is unpleasant and a position that is 
unattractive have to be balanced against good pay. Neither men nor 
women are highly paid for doing that which they like, but for 
toiling steadily at that which is for its own sake undesired. My 
own experience here is exactly to the point. After a long training 
and some disappointments, w^ork under the poor-law guardians was 
proposed to me, and I entered this w'orkhouse very depressed indeed. 
I heard the big gates clang behind me. ‘ All hope abandon, ye w^ho 
enter here ! ’ The very gate-porter’s nam^ is Death. Shall I ever 
forget the first night — how I lay awfike and heard ev^ry quarter strike, 
and longed for morning ? Then, to my utter astonishment, I found 
out that the bugbear was in my own imagination. Friends came to see 
me. ‘ Well ! you can’t get much lower,’ said one. Another did not 
choose to address letters to *me here. And some took an undej- 
eurrent tone of patronage, w hich was most disagreeably as soon as 
it ceased to be amusing. Gradually tht^ assorted themselves ; and 
I cannot say that (though at times I am very muck depressed by the 
hopelessness of the people around me) I ever really regret having 
entered on my duties in one of the great retreats for the incompetents 
of this puzzling world. • 

Whatever else we may forget here, face to face wdth the deepest 
depths of the world’s ^great problem, we can never forget that w e have 
the weak and the incompetent to consider. .No one can live in daily 
contact with these people without recognising the fact that it is 
possible to be willing and eager for wwk ; and yet, alas ! it is also 
possible at the same time to be absolutely incompetent to meet 
the first requirements of this workaday w^orld, 5r to adapt oneself 
to the simplest of its evei^changing needs. 

Miss Low proposes tjie establishment of a bureau for middle-class 
women’s work, and it might be useful, though the scheme has not 
been altogether a success in the lower ranks of labour. Moreover, 
there are already some such bureaus, conducted on business principles, 
and called registry oflBces, and others in connection with‘ the Working 
Ladies’ Guild, and such semi-charitable bodies. But the abiding 
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difficulty is, that many poor ladies bifing to market wares not good 
of their kind, and waifes for which, even granting them to be good, 
there is no effective demand. 

To limit the number of workers to those compelled to be bread- 
winners would be undesirable, even were it possible. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, though the world likes its labour cheap, and 
though the best lab6ur never is, and never can be paid for, employers 
in their hearts believe ‘ the labourer is worthy of his hire,’ and like 
to discharge their debts. Unpaid labour is apt to be irresponsible, 
unreliable, and dilettante. Again, for the remedy of many existing 
abuses we need those who are not withheld from speaking their 
mind by any fear of dismissal and probable starvation. If the 
well-to-do workers receive lokrer wages, they do lower the market all 
round, and their needy colleagues suffer ; but in all cases they can, 
and in many cases they do, exact higher wages and better treatment 
than did before their time rule in the market. 

As for pensions, it is to be feared that directors of schools and 
other employers would only subtract the value of the pension from 
existing salaries ; and if they did not, it would simply amount to a 
rise all round, which does not seem likely to come about. Further- 
more, it is not found that the average woman worker, getting a rise 
of salary, uses it fo buy a pension, so the presumption is that a small 
pension is not what she cares most to have, Miss Low’s ‘ young, 
able, and by no means pessimistic ’ teacher lived ‘ decently and not 
like an animal ’ on 70Z., and now that she has 85i., she spends that 
to ‘ live like a lady.’ Twenty pounds d year seems to her worse than 
no provision, though it is the sum that charitable folk subscribe to 
grant through the United Kingdom Beneficent* Governesses’ Benevo- 
lent, and such institutions. Another woman bought ‘ a piano for her 
sisters and helped them in various ways,’ and sold out her annuity to 
give the money to her father. Will women never understand that they 
cannot both eat their cake and have it, anithat the luxury of giving 
away costs money, which, spent in that immediately pleasant fashion, 
cannot also be spent on the dull purchase of a pension for old age. There 
are plenty of sound offices now, doing business in deferred annuities 
for women, and what is wanted is to Inake the working woman look 
ahead and eager to live at her own charges. For the older women 
who have fallen by the way there is nothing for it but systematic, 
generous charity, until we get the new scheme for old-age pensions 
all round. But it is not amiss to remind ‘ourselves that the sum 
proposed is five shillings a week only. It is hopeless to make the 
old independent — ^their time for that has passed. Homes seem to 
promise well on the face of them^ but they would have to be brought 
to those who need them ; for it is a risky matter to transplant old 
people ; nothing kills them off sooner. Old haunts, old associations, 
well-known faces, go to make up their home ; take them away, anil 
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they pine like plants depriveA of sunshine, no matter how bright the 
new surroundings may be. Far better give them a pension, however 
small, and let them live their own lives, however limited and lonely 
they seem. They are not easy to deal with in masses, for what they 
really need is the most difficult thing to give^the understanding of 
their old life by the new. Modes of work, of thought, and almost 
everything that makes life, have changed since they were young. 
They are troubled at the new development^ they prophesy evil 
things ; they want peace in a rushing, whirling age, where very little 
peace is to be found* and their sun is going down over a troubled 
sea, with nothing to betoken what the future dawm may bring for the 
young life they leave behind. • 

Edith, M. Shaw. 


Girls* Public Day School Company, Limited, 

21 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 

On p. 400 of the March number of the Isineteenth Century Miss Frances 
H. Low makes certain statements with regard to the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Limited, which need correction. She says that the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company, Limited, * has now after fifteen years’ existence opened twenty- 
five schools,’ and that, ‘as a fact,’ a salary of 80/.} 90/., or even 110/., is ‘about the 
maximum that a non-resident assistant mistress reaches.’ • 

What are the actual facts ? 

The Company was started twenty-five years ago. It .has now thirty-four 
schools in London and the provinces, in which above 7,000 girls are I^eing educated. 
It employs, besides its 34 head mistresses, 324 form mistresses, and 406 teachers 
on probation, junior teachers, and visiting mistresses and masters for special sub- 
jects, wllo give only pitft of their time. ^ 

The salaries of the high school head mistresses vary from 2501. to 700/. per 
annum, the average at the present time being over 400/. « 

The salaries of the assistants on the staff vary, according to qualifications and 
length of service, from 70/. to 2o0/. (in exceptional cases), the average being nearly 
120/. Of the 324 teachers c/f this class only 7 are receiving as little as 70/. The 
student teachers, who are ^completing their own education and learning how to 
teach, pay a small fee in some cases for their training, and in others receive free 
instruction or a small^emuneration. 

During the year 1890, 70,5 d 7/. was paid in salaries in the Company’s schools to 
the teachers, who are nearly all women. The total amount paid to teachers by 
the Company uj) to December 1896 was 4,099,780/. 

On the whole, it may fairly he claimed that the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company has done much to provide well-paid a[)pointments for women, and will 
compare favourably in this respect with similar’institutions. 

*• William Bouspield. 

(Ckairv^n of the Council, Girls' Public Day ScJml Company), 
March IG, 1897. 
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GOETHE AS A STAGE MANAGER 

What qre the qualities of a good stage manager ? What purpose in 
the cosmic schema* ought to be served by the drama ? Is the theatre 
nothing morfi than a place of mere solacement and amusement, or 
should it be all this and yet help us to "a most blessed companionship 
of wise thoughts and right feelings ’ ? Is that country sage which 
allows the great majority of its playwrights to make appeal to the 
meanest level of an uneducated taste, or should it really follow the 
course of the drama with as much interest and anxious care as it now 
lavishes on the management of its free schools ? For may not that 
education which the State fosters so generously and subjects to such 
wise discipline be rendered worthless by the simple act of leaving 
both the theatre and the music-hall altogether at the mercy of the 
people, who in all matters, ranging from their conduct in a public 
park after dusk up to the treatment of their little children, need to 
be controlled by watchful societies, by stern regulations, or by laws of 
State ? 

In some form or other these questions have lopg been the^subject 
of much controversy, and it is the purpose of this essay to show, in a 
short and direct way, how Goethe answered them, not merety in 
theories as a writer, but actually in practice as a stage manager. 


‘ With a mere change of emphasis,’ says Lowell, ‘ Goethe might 
be called an old boy at both ends of his career.’ The truth of this 
remark is confirmed by the fact tljat Goethe was stage-stricken from 
the beginning to the end of his laborious and eventful life. He said 
of himself that in his childhood a puppet-show kindled his imagina- 
tion, and we learn from Eckermann how, at the qge of six-and-seventy, 
he designed a new theatre for Weimar. The* lad was only ten when 
he first became acquainted with the singular customs and manners 
ruling in those days behind the scenes. It was then that the French 
troops swaggered into Frankfort, brihging with them a rabble of come- 
dians, and the worthy Germans, tnie to their national character, turned 
oven their humiliation ta good advantage, for, by going to the theatre 
regularly, they gained freedom and mastery over their conquerors’ 
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language. Little Groethe sat in the pit, listening eagerly to hia 
French lessons, but Chance ttrilleci that he should learn a great deal, 
more about the actors themselves than about the plays in which they all 
looked so well and spoke so finely. For Chance introduced him to 
Darones, a small braggart belonging to the French company, and the 
two boys soon found their wi^y into forbidden parts of the house, and 
particularly into the uncomfortable room where all the women and 
the men dressed and undressed together, with fixed blushes of rouge 
on their cheeks. 

This early intimacy with the stage and its ways Goethe continued 
at college, and thus he was well aware that the life of the wings waa 
usually a demoralising life. He had seen, too, like Lessing, that to 
manage any company of players, whether amateur or professional, 
was a task requiring infinite patience and tact. Yet all this know- 
ledge never discouraged him ; he believed always in tlie possibility 
of transforming the artisan-actor into a genuine artist, and the 
degraded theatre into an elevating and instructing agency. Even in 
his old age, as he looked critically back upon his six-and-twenty years 
of theatrical management, the poet w as very well pleased with him- 
self, and could honestly set before Eckermann a most inspiriting 
ideal of the high office of the Playwright. Consider this passage : 
‘ A great drefrnatic j)oet, if he is at the same time productive, and is 
actuated by an unwavering noble puq)ose that ogives character to 
all his work, may succeed in making the soul of his plays the soul of 
the people.’ Thus, for example, ‘ the influence exercised by Corneille 
was capable of forming heroes. This w^as something for Napoleon, 
who had need of an heroic race ; and hence he said of Corneille, 
“ S^il mcait encm'e, je h' fcrais pHnce I ” ’ 

Like a wise general, Goethe the sta^e manager took just account of 
all the difficulties and dangers hanging about hia first tentative steps ; 
and ever afterwards thought and action went hand in hand together. 
In the beginning, as he told his Boswell in after years, two trouble- 
some enemies lurked within his own character and temperament : 

The one [said he] was my vdent love of talent, which might easily have made 
me partial and indiscifiet. The other I will not mention, but you vnXi guess it. 
At our theatre there was no want of ladies, all beautiful and young, and with 
winning graces of mind. 1 felt tK)ward many of them a passionate inclination, 
a|^d sometimes 1 was met half way ; butl held myself back and said, 'No further! ’ 
If I had involved myself in any love affair, 1 should have been like a compass, 

which cannot point aright when under the influence of a magnet at its side. 

• 

But in the meantime, whilst Goethe was thus triumphing over the 
Don Juan part of his nature, a host of financial difficulties had nearly 
thwarted his talents as a man of business. Weimar was a very small 
town, and its scattered inhabitants had had no chance of learning to 
appreciate good plays; hence Goethe could not expect that his 
theatre would support* itself. The Grand Duke, it is true, had 
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promised not only to de&ay all the expenses of the orchestra, but 
even to endow the playhouse itself witt 7,000 thalers a year. And 
yet, how was G^oethe to rely with confidence on the treasury of a 
prince who had sometimes to pawn his ancestral snuff-boxes ? The 
only thing was gratefully to accept, year by year, what the Grand 
Duke could afford to give; and Goethe cheered himself with 
the reflection that even Moli^re and Shakespeare wished, above and 
before all things, to make money by their playhouses, and that the 
insecurity of his own financial position would serve to keep all his 
faculties wide awake. For nothing, said he, is more disastrous to the 
well-being of a theatre than the wrant of shaping energy in a director 
who is not personally affected by a failing treasury. Nevertheless, in 
an age of sensational newspapers and mean ideals, all self-supporting 
theatres mu^t sink to the level of the popular taste. They cannot 
be great and generous. It is only in such times as Shakespeare’s, 
lusty times, heroic and spacious, that the drama flourishes, and 
flourishes nobly, without any assistance from the State. Goette w-as 
keehly alive to this truth ; and we ourselves should do well to contrast 
the native greatness of those illiterate London apprentices, whose 
groats found their way into Shakespeare’s pocket, with the quite natural 
stupidity of our own journ^-listic playgoers, who prefer Miss Louie 
Freear to Falstaff, and Mr. Penley to Touchstone. • 

In short, if it i^s my happy lot to speak here of a very wonderful 
success, even more admirable than w^ere Phelps’s fine doings at 
Sadler’s Wells, it is because Goethe, by making wise use of the 
capital invested annually in the playhouse w^as able to force good 
things upon his audience. Unlike ourselves, he set but little store by 
magnificent S 9 enery and a brilliant wardrobe, the mere pageantry and 
upholstery of the art of stage-management. It wns upon noble music, 
fine singing, uniform good acting in every part, and the best plays 
in all kinds, from tragedy to farce, that Goetlie depended for the 
success of his enterprise. Although he never said, like Lessing, that 
the drama is pre-eminent among the arts, yet ho rated it, as we* have 
seen, at a very high level. To him, for example, there was a close 
practical bond between the ancient dramatists and the modern ; and 
for this reason, and no other, he made his repertoire a connecting- 
link between Christendom and Pagandom — a comprehensive history 
in little of the world’s greatest plays. In six-and-twerity years — 
from the 7th of May, 1791, *1;o the 14th of April, 1817 — he rehearsed 
and saw enacted no fewer than 175 highly important comedies and 
tragedies, in addition to a great many oi^eras, like Mozart’s, and to a 
long array of musical and other pieces, all of merry, wistful, or heroic 
temper. In this unique repertoire there were tei\ plays by Shake- 
speare, two by MolitTe, and three egcfch by Lessing, Calderon, Terence, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. Sbphocles, Euripides, Plautus, like 
Gozzi, Kleist, and Sheridan, were represented by one play apiece. 
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Then there were sixteen of Goethe’s own, twelve of Schiller’s, thirty- 
one of Iffland’s, sixty-nine of Kotzebue’s, eleven by Schroder, and 
two each by Werner, Hacine, and Voltaire. lliose by Kotzebue, after 
having been carefully reyised by Goethe at rehearsal, were seen 410 
times. IfHand delighted the public on 206 occasions ; Schiller, on 
169; Calderon, on nineteen and Shakespeare ori fifty. Voltaire 
drew twenty curious houses ; Bacine amused twelve, like Terence. 
Lessing held his own on forty-two evenings, Schroder on 105, and 
Goethe himself on forty-three. Euripides was played tvice, and 
Sophocles four times ; while Plautus, like Kleist, was heard only once. 
Poor Kleist ! He longed to bleed Goethe in a duel. 

These pieces, magnificent in their variety of appeal, were, on the 
whple, completely successful, as may be gathered out of the writings 
of such trustworthy eye-witnesses as Schlegel, who hj).ted Goethe 
personally, and Mr. Crabb Eobinson. Then there is the volunteered 
testimony of Madame de Stael. I will copy down a passage, a very 
short one, from her book on Germany. The great chatterer is speak- 
ing of Goethe and his audiences : — 

Ijc x)ul)lic allemand qu’il a pour spectateur a Weimar ne dcmande pas mieux 
que de I’attendre et de le deviner ; aussi patient, aussi intelligent que le chmur 
des Grocs, au lieu d’exiger seulement qii’on I’amuee, comma le font d’ordinaire las 
fiouverains, peuplas on rois, il so male lui-mame de son plaisir, en analysant, an 
expliquant co qui ne le frappe pas d’abord ; tm tel public estjui^eme artiste dans 
ses juge^ne7its, ^ 

But the townsfolk of Weimar were not the only playgoers to 
whom Goethe and his comj)any api^ealed with success. Erfurt, with 
its 50,0Q0 inhabitants, and Lauehstadt, that pretty inland watering- 
place near Merseburg, and the universities of Jena, Halid, and Leipzig 
often received them with that warm £ij)plause and candid criticism 
without which the drama cannot thrive. Nothing, I think, j)roves 
more surely how effectual Goetlie’s efforts were than the fact that 
peasants living in disti^nt villages often flocked to the theatre and 
followed serious plays with a keen, intelligent interest. The 
actor Genast, w^ho has left us an admirable history of Goethe’s career 
as stage manager, calls attention pretty frequently to this circum- 
stance, and I cannot do better than let him describe for us the 
enthusiasm stirred by the opening* of the Lauehstadt playhouse in 
the summer of 1802 : — , 

• 

From Leipzig [says liej and Halle, indeed from miles round, people streamed 
to the theatre to witness the first performauce, and the house, alas ! could not 
hold them all. The doom that opened on the passage-ways, and even the outside 
doors, could not. be ^hut, so great was the crowd and crush. Naturally the 
unlucky ones who had contrived to find •room there saw nothing ; but, thanks to 
the thinness of the theatre walls, they heard every word spoken on the stage, and 
so did the throng outside in the open air. To prevent meddlers from joining and 
* annoying this al fresco audience, the authorities of the neighbouring town of 
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Schaafstedt had been prevailed upon to send down twenty Saxon dragoons, who 
with drawn swords now surrounded the thentre. . . . The prices of the variouB 
seats were 16, 12, 6, and 4^good groschens. 

Popular prices indeed ! 

We need not pursue this part of our subject any farther. Enough 
has been said concerning ^Goethe’s audiences. 


II 

Turn we now to his methods of work at rehearsal, which were 
determined by the fact that in Germany then, as in England now, 
there was no dramatic school, and hence the stage manager had to 
perform the office of such a school. In fact, it was his teaching alone 
that either' marred or made young players. He was The Unseen 
Actor, as I have said elsewhere, for every movement, every gesture, 
every inflection of voice, owed its origin to *his intelligence. Now, 
as a rule, the rehearsing of a play is a disgracefully slipshod piece of 
artifice, but in Goethe’s strong hands it became a splendid art, so 
difficult and onerous that it taxed to the utmost all his powers. His 
first insight into this art, now so neglected here in England, he 
obtained whilst in the act of re-casting Gotz von Berlichingen, a play 
which had been thrown oft at a white heat in the course of six weeks. 
The written words, Goethe soon perceived, were but a flat insipid 
reflex of the life stirred within him by the conception of the piece. 
But all at once, as he plodded along, that life was renewed. Then 
Goethe said to himself that the actor, also, must be taught ‘ to bring 
us all back to that first creative fire, by which the poet hiQiself was 
animated.’ 'In other words, the actor must* put away his habit of 
trying to outshine the entire? company ; must scout the traditional 
belief as to * things being right enough at night ’ ; and again, must 
lay imaginative hold on the inner essence and the life not merely of 
his own little part, but of the entire tragedy or comedy. But can 
he be schooled to do all this ? It is a staggering enterprise, truly ; 
for it requires united in one person til the ^tact of a finished 
diplomatist, all the patience of a subdued husband, all the talents of 
a man of business, and all the qualities which we usually assign to 
the shaping imagination. Such,"* indeed, is the ideal -stage manager 
as he is pictured for us in the first five books of Wilhelm M&ister, 
Here it is that Goethe represents himself as something of a visionary 
who is above the world, and something of a sjrcophant who humours 
the world. Meister himself is the visionary, while Serlo is the* 
sycophant. The one sounds the innermost heart of every play, thinks* 
only of the demands of Art, and lias a deep distrust of any popular 
taste whatever. The other, believing that high ideals have no place 
in practical affairs, is content to give the -vulgar public its vulgar 
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food. Whilst these two men are arguing, each true to his own 
temperament, it is now to Goethe the Poet, then to Goethe the Man 
of Business, that we listen. In very truth we turn with every page 
a complete author 6f 

Strongly as the Serlo and the Meister in our poet’s character are 
antagonistic to each other, there is just one point, and that a most 
important point, where they cannot be discordant They both agree 
that rehearsals on the stage are a drawback to the players, and as a 
consequence a danger to the piece, unless every .one is syllable-and- 
letter perfect, and all the parts have been rightly conceived and made 
to dovetail neatly and artistically with one another! For the actor 
who studies his ‘ lines ’ in solitude is invariably led astray by his 
vanity. Instead of viewing the representation of a play as in some 
sort an orchestration of sounds, eloquent movements, and harmonious 
gestures and colours, in* which every performer cannot be, so to 
speak, the first violin, hq sees nothing but himself in those scenes in 
which he has to appear, and thinks only of the artifice whereby he 
may ‘ make a hit.’ That is why unity of action is so rare upon the 
stage ; and it w’as for the purpose of frustrating this overweening 
egotism in the actor’s shallow character that Goethe forced all the 
members of his company to study their roles together, at the same 
time, by reading them aloud under his wntchful, helpful guidance. 
In these orchestral rehearsals — there were usually fourteen or fif- 
teen of them — every fue was taken up smartly ; every scene w^as 
acted thoughtfully and repeatedly, albeit without* movement or 
gesture ; ‘ business ’ w^as suggested, matured, and noted down ; and 
over all Goethe spread the great harmonising light of his splendid 
imaginative genius. ,Thus rehearsed, everybody w^as^sjmred the 
indescribable fatigue of loitering away sue or seven hours daily in the 
‘ wingi^,’ and all the parts and personages of the drama hung together, 
if I may emi)loy an art phrase. Here w^as no ‘ chaos of many inde- 
pendent intellects acting and reacting on each.other,’ for ‘the collective 
force of many minds had Ifeen brought to bear upon the same subject- 
matter.’ Well might A. Schlegel say that, although Goethe 
could ‘ neither create genius nor reward it fittingly,’ yet ‘ he accus- 
tomed his actors to discipline, teachiifg, and 'order, and thereby gave 
to his representations a unity w^hich was never seen in larger 
theatres, where every individual acted as his own fancy prompted 
him.’ And then we learn from other eye-witnesses, as from Steffens 
and the Chancellor von. Muller, how ‘ Schiller perceived with asto- 
nishment and delight that the players whom Goethe had trained 
gave him back his creations in a purer form.’ Steffens heard biTn 
ery, at the first performance of the Piccolomini : ‘ It is by such act- 
ing as this that a man is taught tolmow what his piece really is ! 
It is ennobled by such playing, and the words when spoken are 
better than when I wrote them ! ’ 
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Let us add to this another poi^t of view/ in which the social 
and intellectual interest of Groethe’s attitude toward his company ia 
brought vividly before us. His great aim, as he told Eckermann^ 
was not only to round the histrionic abilities of his actors, whom he 
set to impersonate characters altogether unlike their fireside selves, 
but also to better the social position of the whole company, and to 
make translations of. the classics familiar to each and to all. Every 
afternoon several of the players visited him for the purpose of dis- 
cussing their work «over a bottle of wine ; and every Sunday an 
actress and two actors dined with him, as we are told by Goethe’s 
brother-in-law, the little deformed poet, Vulpius. Schiller was not 
less friendly, and the Grand Duke Karl August followed the rising 
fortunes of the theatre with an unflagging interest that is still 
brilliantly alive in all his published letters. Nothing esc?iped his 
notice, and sometimes his remarks were not less keen than curt. 
Thus, of a new singer: * He is a sound musician, and his utterance 
is rapid and always correct. But you can see at once that he has taid 
a music-stand before him hitherto Mind; Morelli must give him 
some dancing lessons.’ These royal admonitions strengthened Goethe’s 
hand and, on the whole, despite the bickerings of Kotzebue and his 
friends, the turbulency of the Je na students, and the quarrels of the 
actresses, which were frequent and violent, our stage manager 
enjoyed his delicate and difficult work. Nor must we forget that 
he was beloved. 

Nowhere [says the Chancellor von Mttller] did Goethe more freely exenuse the 
spell of his imposing person and air than among his dramatic disciples ; rigorous 
and earnest in his demands, unalterable in his determinations, prompt and delighted 
to acknowledge every successful attempt, attentive to the smallest as well as to 
the greatest, he called forth in every one his most secret powers, and acliieved in 
a narrow circle, and often with slender means, wliat appeared really inciedihle. 
His encouraging glance was a rich reward; his kind W'ord an invaluable' gift. 
Everybody felt himself at home in the part which Goethe had assigntd to him^ 
and the stamp of the poet’s approbation seemed iu some sort a blessing for life. 
Indeed, no one who has not seen and heard w-ith what pious fidelity the veteran 
actors of those times treasured every recollectiop of Goethe and Schiller can pos- 
sibly form a just idea of the veneration and affection . ins])ired by tliese their 
heroes. , 


•III 

o 

I wish to lay great stress upon this eye-witnessing testimony, 
the truth of which is confirmed by Genast, because Mr. G . H. I^ewes, 
in his Life of Ooethe^ portrays our stage manager as a dastardly bully. 

‘ Any resistance,’ says he, ‘ was at once followed by punishment : 
Goethe sent the man to the guardhouse, and had sentinels placed 
before the doors of the women, cdhfining them to their rooms.’ And 
then, suddenly remembering an inconveniently well-known story in 
Eckermann, the erratio and irresponsible IVtr. Lewes contradicts him- 
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self in the plainest terms. ^ With the leading actors Goethe employed 
other means : once when Becker refused to play a small part in 
WallenateiifCa Camp^ Gk>ethe informed him that if he did not under- 
take the part, he, GoetheJ would play it himself — a threat which at 
once vanquished Becker, who knew it would be fulfilled.^ This true 
story, you will notice, is not told with the ease and directness by 
which the picturesque slander is marked. In connection, indeed, 
with Mr. Lewes’s 'swift, nervous style nothing is more noteworthy 
than his journalistic fondness for sensational points, and he is never 
so truthful, so well worth reading, as when he is dull and tame. 
During those days when he was interviewing the oldest folk in 
Weimar, for the purpose of turning the waste products af their freakish 
memories into copy for his biography, Mr. Lewes w^as acting not as 
a wise man of letters, but ^ as a mere penny-a-liner. It was then, I 
believe, that he W'as cheated into error by an absurd incident mis- 
related. For the Grand Duke Karl August actually did send one 
man to the guardhouse for hissing during the first and only per- 
formance of Kleist’s Broken Pitcher — an exasperating play. In the 
Weimar Court theatre hissing, shouting, cheering, and stamping were 
not allowed ; first, because party spirit ran high in the little 
capital, and each player had his or her own^ set of noisy admirers ; 
next, because it wns necessary sternly to iiiaintain sqch regulations 
as would keep the^riotous Jena students somewhat in hand ; and last, 
because clapping was thought to be praise enough for Uie best play, 
wdiile those who w ere vexed with a dull one could lea\ e the theatre. 
On the evening in question, •Karl August, already irritated by 
Kleist’s efforts to amuse him, jumped suddenly to his ^ feet and 
bawled : ‘ Who dares to hiss in the presence of my wife ? Hussars, 
remove the impudent fellow ! ’ So, w hilst the Duke’s mistress, 
Caroline^ Yagemann, was acting in the presence of the slighted 
Duchess, this command was carried into effect, and the unlucky 
offender passed tliree wholq*days under arrest. Goethe in no way 
took part in the ridiculous affair. Indeed, he confessed to Genast 
that he would have been temj)ted himself to hiss so wearisome a 
play. 

However, Mr. Lewes sinned ♦in another way besides that of 
turning Goethe inte a stupid and hateful bully. JNIisrepresentation 
of well-known matters of fact is pretty common in his pages, 
particul^irly when he touches and glances upon Goethe’s theatrical 
career. But he could nof help it ; he w^as, after all, the victim of 
ludicrous theories on the drama, and inconvenient facts would mirror 
themselves oddly in his whimsical, restless mind. It was his opinion, 
for instance, that the intrinsic merit ef a play is in great measure 
determined by the size and resources* of the town in which the 
dramatist lives and labours ; «nd he refused to bqjieve that Weimar, 
being so small, could have been of any use to the drama in Gfennany. 
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It is a venerable theory, and we findf in our common-sense a con- 
vincing proof of its absurdity. Is Mr. Pinero of a piece with 
Schiller ? or does Mr. Henry Arthur Jones impress us by a more than 
Shakespearian grandeur, quite in keeping kdth the enormous diffe- 
rence in extent and population between our London of to-day and 
Elizabeth’s small, wise, great-hearted capital? Mr. Lewes might 
have asked himself *8imilar questions, but he preferred to tell his too 
trustful readers that Goethe appealed only to ‘ the dilettantism of 
courtiers ; ’ that his actors were ‘ mediocre ’ and ‘ miserably paid,’ and 
that * there was no audience to stimulate them by enthusiasm and 
criticism, the life, the pulse, the stimulus of acting : ’ for the good 
critic wished it to be understood that mediocre players who were 
bullied by their stage manager, who appeared in pieces which rarely 
interested them, and whose nerves nevjer tingled whilst large 
audiences applauded, were naturally ineffective. ’Twas a daring 
way of trying to give point to a laughably fbolish theory. 

Yet there is always a suspicion of perverted truth in what Mr. 
I^ewes tells us. It is quite true, for instance, that in the beginning 
Goethe had very poor material to model into shape. The very servants 
of the theatre, the tailor, the fencing master, and the ‘ property man,’ 
were pressed at times into active service, 'and even the principal actors 
— Becker, Bend^, Einer, Kriiger, Demmer and his wife, and Fraulein 
Kudorfaudt — sang in the choruses of the operas — choruses formed of 
the puj)ils of the Gymimsium, But it is in the nature of great 
enterprises to grow from small beginnings, like oaks from acorns ; 
and Goethe soon hit upon the best me'ans of testing the worth of the 
many stagqrstricken youths who were drawn to Weimar by^the magic 
of his name. Just as Plotinus, by a single glance, is said to have 
detected the thief^ a servant, who had stolen a piece of jewellery from 
one of his feiir pupils, so Goethe saw the matured actor in^a lad’s 
bearing and manners. The timid aspirants, who stammered in his 
presence as Heine did, be sent homewards at once, with m^ny kind 
words of good advice ; for it requires an intrepid self-confidence to 
appear in public as Hamlet, as Macbeth, ^as King Ijear, and the stage is 
certain to emphasise the defects incident to extremely sensitive tem- 
peraments. Goethe wanted young tnen who could look him boldly 
in the face, and recite before him with as much passion and cogarage 
as would eventually mark their efforts as sexagenarian Eomeos. 

Then, again, if we forget how wonderfully cheap living was 
throughout Thuringia, we shall say with* Mr. Lewes that Goethe’s 
actors ‘ were miserably paid.’ But when we remember that Genast, 
on his own showing, gave for his board and lodging a little less than 
two thalers a week ; and when we remember, besides, that ten guineas 
was the yearly rental of a stiite of three rooms good enough for 
Schiller in his bachelor days, I do not se^what fsiultwe can find with 
the salaries of the Weimar company, for they rose from four to nine 
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thalers a week. In other word8, a novice could live as well as Genast 
did, and yet save half his wages. Moreovef, many of the players 
united their salaries at the altar. Little Christiana Neumann cap- 
tured the giant Becker ; Amalie Malcolmi married Goethe’s'favourite 
pupil, Pius Wolff ; and that pretty little woman Vohs, a brunette, 
had in Schiller’s favourite an exceptionally clever husband with a 
violent temper. Then they were all feasted by their stage manager, 
f(Sted by the best society in the town ; sometimes the Grand Duke 
gave them valuable presents, and from Weimar they leapt into 
remunerative positions*in great towns and cities. Gruner, for instance, 
became eminent as an actor manager in Vienna, whither he parried 
Goethe’s methods; Wolff and his wife, in 1816, •took the Berlin 
public by storm ; Genast w^nt to Hamburg, and even St.. Petersburg 
tried to secure the services of Herr and Frau Vohs ! Thus we really 
must not be deluded by Mr. Lewes’s random statements. 

Those statements are all the more deserving of regret because 
several Englishmen of note have taken them quite seriously. Even 
Sir Henry Irving, instead of consulting good authorities at first-hand, 
has made Mr. Lewes’s old offences new'. His essay appeared in the 
Theatre^ some years ago, and it contains the following passage : 

The popular desire for amuseiTieiit Goethe rt gaTded as degrading. The ordi- 
nary passions of human nature he sought to elevate into a ratetied region of tran- 
scendental emotion (««>) ; and the actors, who naturally found some difficulty in 
soaring into this atmosphere, he drilled by the simple process of making them 
recite with their faces to the audience, without the least attempt to impersonate 
any character. II is theorj', in a wewd, was that the stage should be literary and 
not dramatic, and that it should hold the mirror not up to nature, but to an 
assemblage t)f noble a b.s tractions. • 

• 

Ee^ers of Genast will remember how, during one of the stage 
rehearsals of King John, Goethe became vexed with his Hubert, 
who, in the scene with Prince Arthur, failed to give expression to 
Shakespeare’s intentions. • The fellow would not act, and Christiana 
Neumann could not make the scene effective by herself. Presently 
Goethe jumped to hi^feet and impersonated Hubert’s character with 
such intensity of feeling that Christiana fainted aw^ay from fear. 
She was, it is true, an exceedin^y sensitive little child of genius, but 
the story show's its, at least, that Goethe quite forget ‘ to hold up the 
mirror to an assemblage of noble abstractions.* And somehow, any- 
how, he forgot to do so throughout his whole career as stage manager. 
How profoundly he was always influenced by Hamlet’s advice to the 
players every one may .read for himself in Genast’s amusing and 
instructive books. The truth of the matter is that Goethe hated 
caricature in acting with a deadly hatred, and was never weary of 
trying to win over his intelligent corhpany to the side of simplicity 
and repose of style. Then,* as his theatre, which Mr. Crabb Robinson 
describes very well, was of the bijou kind, it was necessary to reconcile 
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breadth and freedom of effect with d wise minuteness of finish. In 
our own day GoetheTi representations would, one thinks, be looked 
upon as too refined, too simple, too artistic ; for the coarse methods 
of the music-halls intrude themselves everywhere, as into the popular 
Lyceum versiop of Robert Mdcaire. • 

A great deal more might be said here ; but the limits of my space 
force me to come at once to the ending of Goethe’s great theatrical 
enterprise. It Wf^s a ludicrous ending, brought about by Caroline 
Yagemann, the mistress of the reigning Duke, and the only woman 
whom Schopenhauer is said to have loved. She had long been wildly 
jealous of Goethe because of his ascendency over Charles Augustus, 
and she had fried on three occasions, and almost with success, to 
make his. life in the theatre an intolerable humiliation. Hitherto 
all her schemes had been frustrated by her lover ; but at last, in the 
spring of 1817, the actress won a complete victory all along the line. 
Hearing that Karsten with his performing poodle was delighting 
town after town with his own adaptation of The Dog of Aubry, and 
knowing that Goethe’s Shakespearian dislike of dogs would show 
itself very plainly if Karsten came to Weimar, Caroline Yagemann 
induced the Grand Duke to prove to the town that women and men 
were not the only sucaessful players in the world. When Karsten 
arrived with hie dog, Goethe retired to Jena, where he received on 
the I4th of April, and not on the 1st, a moderately polite letter of 
dismissal. 

About a year later Mr. Crabb Eobinson returned to Weimar. ‘ I 
went to the theatre — no longer w^hat it was under Goethe and 
Schiller,’ he wrote in liis diary. ‘ I saw Julius Caesar, and thought 
the actors bad.’ Yet tl\e very same actors, seven years later, 
when they must have lost still more of Goethe’s discipline and 
training, were the nightly wonder and delight of Eckermann, whose 
dramatic criticisms arje always well wofth reading. Perhaps, then, 
by merely contrasting Mr. Crabb Robinson’s disappointment with 
Eckermann’s unfeigned delight, we m^y form for ourselves some idea 
of the greatness of the Weimar theatre at its very blest. It was then, 
as we read in Eckermann, that the tedious period of the French 
taste had not long gone ,by; that the renewed infiuence of 
Shakespeare was in all its first freshness, like the ‘music of Mozart; 
and last, but not least* that Schiller’s most famous tragedies, with 
their strong grip upon the human spirit, Y®re written and rehearsed 
and acted under the wise guidance of Goethe the stage manager. 

t 

Walxeb Shaw Spabhow. 
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SOME CHANCES IN SOCIAL LIFE DURING 
THE QUEENS REIGN, 

I DO not contemplate touching on the scientific progress, the 
literary achievements, of other higher matters of the Victorian epoch, 
but the recollections of one who saw the Coronation procession from 
Ijord (.arrington’s house in Whitehall, which exists no more, and 
who, when six years old, ran a race with the great Duke of Welling- 
ton from Walmer Church to the Castle, may aiford amusement to 
those of a younger generation, who may l^e interested in noting the 
changes that have crept almost imperceptibly into pur social life. 

On one occasion, ^hen present with a contemporary at a pretty 
little play at the Princess’s Theatre, called Stveetkeai'ts, I remarked 
to my friend on the out-of-date costume of the hero, and wondered 
why he was so dressed. ‘ Cast your mind back,’ he said, ‘ only to 
1850, or thereabouts, and you will find tlmt that was ^he way you 
and I used to dress at' that time.’ And^it was true. A pair of dove- 
oolouijBd trousers with two fluted strijies down the sides, and buttoned 
under the foot with broad straps of the same material ; the boots, of 
<!ourse, were wellingtons, which were sine qua non with a man of 
fashion .in those days ; a «oat so high in the collar that the back of 
the hat rested on it. Indeed, every hat liad a crescent of cloth on 
the back of the«brim. to prevent the rubbing of the beaver, or imita- 
tion beaver, of which the hat was n^uie, for silk hats were not then 
invented. The scarf, never folded less than twice round the n^ck, 
like* a waterfall^ bulged oiit from a double-breasted waistcoat, cut 
very low, and was ornamented with two Jpins joined with a gold 
chain. In the evening ^we wore a blue coat with tight sleeves aijd 
brass buttons, and a waiStcoat of flow^ered or brocaded silk. Black 
trousers, fastened by straps under patent leather pumps, had just 
then achieved a finpJ victory over light coloured kerseymeres or 
nankin pantaloons. As lately as 1862 Lord Derby insisted upon 
his sons dining with him in pantaloohs and black silk stockings. A 
folding chapeau hras, for opera hats had not been invented, was 
always carried under the arm, for nobody but an apothecary or a 
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solicitor would have dreamt of leaving his hat in the hall of the house 
where he was calling oV dining. 

White gloves were always worn by men at a party, but those who- 
dined of course took them oflF, and Dicky l)oyle used to say that it 
endowed them^with a conscious superiority, which prevented the 
desired amalgamation between those who had dined and those who 
had come in in the evening to form a tail to a dinner. Men wore 
their hair much longer in those days than now, falling over their 
collars, and their whiskers drooped, or were bostrakised, according to 
the fancy of the wearer. But no man, unless an officer in H.M. 
cavalry, ever ventured in pre-Crimean days to wear a beard or mous- 
tache. The DuCke of Newcastle was the first man of any note who 
wore a beard ; and Lady Morley used to say the advantage of it*w as 
that you could tell all the courses he had eaten at dinner in conse- 
quence. 

I will not attempt to deal with the ever-changing fashions i>f 
female attire, which in the Queen’s reign have varied from the poke 
bonnet and the spoon bonnet, the white cotton stockings and the 
sandalled shoes, through the cage period to the pretty fashions of the 
present day. A vision arises before me of what we considered the 
seductive beauty of ringlets, the side combs and plaits, then the hair 
parted in the middle and plastered tightly over the forehead and 
ears, then the hateful chignons, then the hair torn rudely from the 
forehead, thenihe fringes ‘by hot irons falsely curled or plaited very 
tight at night.’ 

In the early days of Her Majesty’s *reign Peers drove dowm to tlve 
House of Lords in full dress, with their orders and ribbons, and 
Bishops wore episcopal wigs ; Bishop Blomfield, who died in 1857, 
being the last to dd so. Lord Strafford recollected seeing his un^le, the 
famous George Byng, M.P. for Middlesex, going down to the House 
of Commons dressed in tights and black silk stockings ; and Disraeli 
tells us how Lord George Bentinck on onet^occasion attended.in boots 
and breeches, his red coat partially hidden under what was called a 
surtout. Hessian boots were common : the last man to wear them 
was Mr, Stephenson, a commissioner of Excise, well known in 
London society, who wore them to* the day of his death in 1858. 
It was not till 1867 that members came down, to the horror of Mr. 
Speaker Denison, in pot hats and shooting coats. And now, in 1897, 
Cabinet Ministers iide to their parliamentary duties on bicycles in 
anything but full dress. In a charming sporting book published in 
1837 I find all the sportsmen dressed in blue or brown frock coats 
and high hats. 

As all the pictures of the Cdronation show, the Life Guards wore 
bearskins on their heads, till these were superseded by the Boman 
helmet, with red horsehair tails over their necks. At a dinner party 
once an argument arose as to whether the Blues did or did not wear 
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pigtails at the Battle of Waterlpo. One elderly gentleman said they 
did, and quoted himself as a good authority, because as an Eton boy 
he had seen that famous regiment reviewed at Windsor by the King 
on their departure for DdVer. Another of the guests said he ought 
to know, because he was a midshipman on board the transport which 
conveyed them across the Channel, and he was i)ositive that they did 
not wear them. The argument grew so warm that the host wisely 
turned the conversation ; but, being interested in the question, he went 
the following day to an old friend of his who had Served in the Blues at 
Waterloo, and told him of the dispute that had arisen the previous 
evening at his table. ‘ Both your friends were right,' he said. ‘ We 
were reviewed at Windsor by the King on our deparijire with cftir pig- 
tails on, and at Dover we had them cut off before our embarkation.' 

The Foot G uards wore swallow-tailed red coats with white facings, 
white pipe-clayed cross-belts, large white woollen epaulettes, and in 
summer white duck trousers. A black boy in scarlet pantaloons with 
a gold kicking strap, playing' the cymbals, accompanied the Guards' 
bands. They w’ere of course armed with the old musket called 
‘ Brown Bess,’ and were cleanly shaved. Then the tunic was adopted 
as the Infantry uniform. The Metropolitan Police, with their tall 
hats and swallow-tail coats, had been organised before the Queen's 
accession, but it was for many years after the old watchmen, with 
their rattles and drab great-coats, existed in provincial towns, and 
made night hideous by screaming out the hour and the state of the 
weather. Parish beadles, as depicted in Oli ver Twist, still flourished 
in their large cocked hats, their gold embroidered coats, and plush 
breeches.. 

Orders, decoratioifs, and medals were very few. TIfe Peninsular 
medal was issued in the year 1849, and’ then only to officers, thirty- 
five years after the campaign had closed. When medals were first 
issued to private soldiers, it was denounced in the House of Lordns 
as a prostitution of publiqlionours. Queen* Victoria has in her reign 
enlarged or instituted no less than fourteen orders. Of course the 
old Orders of jthe (garter, the Thistle, and the St. Patrick have 
existed from early times. The former was beloved by Lord Mel- 
bourne, because, he said, ‘ there was no damned merit connected with 
it.’ • The Order* of the Bath has b5en changed from one grade to 
three, and the Statutes were extended, and Volunteers are now 
eligible for the honour. The Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
originally a Maltese Order, has been enlarged during the present 
reigii. 

1. The Victoria Cross, 

2. The Star o& India, 

3. The Victoria*and Albert, 

4. The Empire of India, 

• 5. The Albert Medal, ‘ 
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6. The Nurses’ Medaji> 

7. Tha Kstinguished Service Order, 

8. The Jubilee Medal, 

9. The Victorian Order, * 
are all the creations of this reign. Decorations and stars and 
medals have become very common, and the value set on them has 
naturally decreased. There are now twenty-seven medals. There is 
one for every campaign. Our Commander-in-Chief is a Knight of 
St. Patrick, a G.C:B,, a Gr.C.M.G., has the Legion of Honour, the 
Medjidieh, the Turkish medal, the Osmanlieh, the bronze Star of 
Egypt, and seven medals, and, according to the present fashion, wears 
them 'at oflScialj>arties. On such occasions I do not remember the 
Duke of Wellington wearing any order but that of the Grarter or the 
Golden Ffeece. 

The late Lord Clanwilliam was one day struck by seeing a civilian 
decorated with a ribbon and star, and asked who he was. No one 
could tell him, until at last he ascertained the wearer was our 
ambassador at Paris. ‘ Then,’ said Lord Clanwilliam, ‘ if all a man 
gains in diplomacy is that nobody should know him on his return, I 
shall resign my diplomatic career * — and he did. 

Before the Queen came to the thrpne macaronis and bucks had 
vanished, and damper men had made way for dandies. 

Dandies, to make a greater show, • 

Wore coats stuffed out with pads and i)uffing. 

Dut is not this quite a propos ? 

]^r what’s a goose without it% stuffing ? 

Grantle^ Berkeley till his death boasted ctf his pugilism, and in 
the fifties he delighted in Vearing two or three different coloured 
satin waistcoats and three or four gaudy silk neckcloths round his 
throat. And as late as 1842, Lord Malmesbury tells us, Mr. Everett 
wore a green coat at a dinner party at Lot(^ Stanley’s, At this time 
Lord Cantalupe, Count D’Orsay, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarenee, and 
Sir George Wombwell were essentially dandies and arbitrators of 
dress and fashion ; Charles Greville and Frederick Byng, who was 
always called the * Poodle,’ were thpe police and the terror of the 
young men and the fashionable •clubs. Now the reign of the dandies 
has succumbed to the aggressive inroads of swells and mashers. But, 
ah ! those dear dandies of my boyhood, with their triple waistcoats, 
their tightened waists, their many-folded neckcloths, and their wrist- 
bands turned back over their coat sleeves — all have departed ; the 
most beautiful, genial, and witty of them all, Alfred Montgomery, 
who was in the Queen’s household at the time of^ her accession, passed 
away only the other day. How«&esh seems to me the memory of his 
kindness, from the time when I first saw ‘him as Secretary to Lord* 
Wellesley at Kingston House, seated at breakfiwt at 11 o’clock in a 
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brocaded dressing-gown and eiVppers of marvellouB work and design, 
to the last days of his life ! How often he apd Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence took me to the play, and gave me oyster suppers after it ! 
How often he drove md through the Park in his cabriolet with its 
high-stepping horse, the tiny tiger hanging on by his arms behind ! 
All are gone now, and it does not do to look back^too earnestly on 
the past; the sunlight on it is apt to make one’s eyes water. In 
those days, and do\ra until the fifties, the Italian Opera House, which 
at the Queen’s accession was called ‘ Her Majesty’s,’ was in its glory. 
The pit, which occupied the floor of the house, gave access to the 
boxes, and was appropriately called ‘ The Fops’ Alley.’ Here Bubini, 
Mario and Grisi, Lablache, and later on Cruvelli, ^ntag, Altibni and 
Jenny Lind, delighted audiences as fashionable as those which now 
again fill the grand tier of Covent Garden ; and the* ballet with 
Cerito, Taglioni, P anny Ellsler and Kosati, adorned an art which, 
alas ! has now degenerated into a taste for vulgar breakdowns and 
tanira-boom-de-ayes. The theatres were at this time few and the 
prices low ; impecunious young men of fashion in my early days 
used to take advantage of half price and the dress circle, for stalls 
had not then destroyed the pit, to hear the Keans, the Keeleys, and 
Buckstone, while Rachel and Ristori satisfied the lovers of tragedy. 
Vauxliall, with its thousands of little oil lamps, was at its zenith, to 
be succeeded by Cremome, and then by various reputable and dull 
entertainments at South Kensington. At this time there was no 
public place or club where a lady could dine, and I recollect a most 
respectable peer of theVealnr who. on expressing a wish to dine in the 
cofTee-rciom of the hotel in which he was staying with his wife, was 
told by his landlord that lie must get a third person'^to join their 
party ! 

The glory of Crockford’s had departed before I came to London 
in 1851, and a restaurant doomed to failure had taken its place. But 
St. Japies’s was full of faghionable ‘ Hells,’ the Cocoa Tree Club being 
the test known. It was here that one Sunday morning the witty 
l-iord Alvanley.saw ^wo mules standing at the door. ‘ Is it true,’ he 
said to them, ‘ that the devil is de^ ? because, if so, I need not go 
to church this moniing.’ Fordn those, and even later days, pageantry 
pursued even the dead — mutes staifding at the dead man’s door for a 
week, hearses with black plumes of feathess, black cloaks mid gloves, 
and long hat-streamers of silk or crape, according to the relation of 
the mourner to the Seceased, and hatchments — ^properly spelled, 
achievements — hung over the door for a year. 

Mr. Banderet, the old proprietor of Brooks's Club, recollected when 
the packs of cards used there were»reckoned by scores a night. Now 
cards are not called for at all, except sometimes on the occasion of a 
rubber at the meetings of the Fox Club which are held there. In 
*the early forties, long whist with ten points to a game was still 
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played ; and now I am told that even f^hort whist is being supplanted 
at the Portland and Turf Clubs by Bridge whist, 6cart6, and b&ique. 

Early in the reign, people at large country house parties used to 
go into breakfast arm-in-arm, and no lady ever walked with her 
husband except hr 08 sous bras. Friends always walked arm-in-arm, 
and the country* neighbour always m^e his entry into a party arm- 
in-arm with his wife and daughter. Now the fashion has disappeared, 
except at dinner, and there has sprung up an odious habit of indis- 
criminate handshaking morning and evening, in season and out of 
season, and another fashion, worthy of a tables dhote, of assigning to 
each guest the place where he is to sit at dinner. I wonder why the 
bolder* spirits of ^ the younger and impecunious generation have not 
risen in revolt against this interference with individual liberty of 
choice which used to be theirs. 

Lady Granville once remarked that, in her younger days, nobody 
in polite society ever mentioned their poverty or their digestion, and 
now they had become the principal topics of conversation ; and if 
Society was then vigilant in ignoring all allusion to money and com- 
merce, we have now gone far in the contrary direction. Everybody 
quotes the prices of stocks and shares, and I have lived to see the 
day when a youthful scion of a noble and distinguished house pro- 
duced from his pocket at dinner a sample bundle of silks to show how 
cheaply they could be bought at his establishment. 

Wine circulars with peers’ coronets pursue me weekly ; and I 
can buy my coal at 258. a ton from wagons ornamented with a 
marquis’s coronet. 

Almack’s flourished, where it was said that fashion, nqt rank or 
money, gave^the entrie. Society was so small that Lady Palmerston 
used to write in hey own hand all invitations to her parties, ancj Lord 
Anglesey used to have in his house in Burlington Giirdens a slate, 
where anybody who wished to dine might write down his name ; and 
so circumscribed was the' fashionable world, that there was always in 
each season one lady who was recognised by Society as par excellence 
the beauty of the year. The polka had ‘just befn introduced, about 
1843, and Augustus Lumley apd William Blackburn arranged the 
days of all the fashionable parties and^balls in London, and provided 
lists of all the eligible young nfen in that small and exclusive ring. 
Lady Blessington’s salon at Gore House, where D’Orsay, the ‘ Cupidon 
dechaine,’ as he was called by Byron, Disraeli, Bulwer, Charles 
Dickens, and Napoleon the Third all met, came to an abrupt close, in 
1848, by her leaving the country. The famous salon of the Miss 
Berrys in Curzon Street, to which as a boy of nineteen I had the honour 
of being invited, came to an end»in 1851, and in the following year 
Miss Berry died. The salon she and her sister had established had 
been extraordinarily famous. • 

It still seems strange to me that I should have known a lady 
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whom Thackeray says had been^sked in marriage by Horace Walpole, 
who himself had been patted on the head by Qeorge the First. This 
lady had knocked at Dr. Johnson’s door ; had been intimate with Fox, 
the beautiful Georgina Duchess of Devonshire, and that brilliant 
Whig Society of the reign of George the Third ; had known the 
Duchess of Queensberry, the patroness of Gay and Prior, the admired 
young beauty of the court of Queen Anne — Lady -Ashburton, ‘ a com- 
manding woman, before whom we all knelt,’ entertained Carlyle, 
llallam, and Thackeray at Bath House. Lady Jersey still held a 
salon for the Tories in Jierkeley Square, and Lady Grey, the beautiful 
widow of Charles Earl Grey, entertained the Whigs *in Eaton Square 
till 1889. Lady Granville in Bruton Street, Lady William Russell in 
South Audley Square, and Madame de Flahault in the house which 
was the Coventry Club, and is now the St. James’s, held salons to 
the end of the eighties.' I know that I should differ from all the 
memoirs I have read if I were to say that Lady Palmerston’s parties 
owed their especial charm to the fact that they formed the certain 
rendezvous of all the people who made her ‘ world ’ — more than to 
her position and her charms, or Lord Palmerston’s ready bonhomie. 

It was told of him that he used to greet all those whom he did not 
know with a ‘ How d’ye do ? ’ and ‘ How is the old complaint ? ’ which 
fitted all sorts and conditions of men. I^ady Jloles worth in Eaton 
Place, and Lady Waldegrave in Carlton Gardens and Strawberry 
Hill, were introducing more cosmopolitan gatherings^ with Abraham 
Hayward and Bernal Osborne as standing dishes — the first a studied 
raconteuVy the latter always -requiring a butt for his wit and his 
sarcasm. Society was now becoming democratised, and the days of 
the grands seigoieursr and the graoules dames ware rapidly disap- 
pearinjg. 

Hayward died in his lodgings at St. James’s at the same time as 
Panizzi, the famous librarian of the British Museum, was dying within 
the walls of that building wiiere he had immortalised himself by 
creating the splendid reading room wa all know so well. Mr. Gladstone 
used to say tj^at Hayward^s death-bed was happy and Panizzi’s 
miserable, because one lived where all his friends could drop in for a 
few minutes’ daily talk, and the other required a jnlgrimage which 
few, were at the jtrouble to take. What a reflection on the friendship 
of the world ! 

Notorious wits like Sydney Smith, Jeky 11, Luttrell, Bernal Osborne, 
have disappeared from the scene, the last survivor having been Dr. 
Quin, the advocate of homoeopathy. 1 met him one night at Lady 
Craven’s, where he and*I were constant guests ; I had a bad headache, 
and Lady Craven, inuch against rr^ will, asked him what I should 
take. ‘ Advice,’ he answered promptly. 

Great changes in dinners occurred during the forties. Formerly • 
A large turbot with red festoons of lobster was an inevitable dish at 
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a London dinner party ; a saddle o^ mutton at the head of the 
table, which was carve(l by the host ; and a couple of chickens with 
white sauce and tongue in the middle, was a necessity, and led to 
various conventional compliments as to whether the hostess or her 
neighbour should carve them. Sir David Dundas used to tell of a 
chicken being launched on his lap, and the lady with a sweet smile 
saying : * Would you kindly give me back that chicken ? ’ With six 
side dishes and two bottles of champagne in silver coolers the table 
was complete. The champagne was only handed round after the 
second course, and was drunk in homoeopathic dpses out of small tubes 
of glass which contained little but froth. Lord Alvanley was the first 
who had courage Jto protest, saying, ‘ You might as well expect us to 
drink our wine out of thermometers.’ After dinner the cloth was 
removed, and the wine and dessert put on a shining mahogany table. 
The Bishop of Oxford at Cuddesdon used to drink the health of each 
candidate for holy orders ; but as he did notdike drinking so mucji 
himself, he always kept by him a bottle of toast and water. On one 
occasion a bumptious young man, on being asked what wine he would 
have, replied, ‘ A little of your Lordship’s bottle, if you please,’ thinking 
to get something of superior excellence. ‘ Take my bottle to him,’ 
said the Bishop to his butler. But now the good old habit of the 
master of the house asking his guests to drink wine with him has 
passed away ; yet in the early days of the reign it was so mucli the 
fashion that when the change began, on a host asking a lady if she 
drank no wine, she replied, ‘ Do you expect me to drink it with the 
butler ? ’ 

It was at Lady Sydney’s hospitable table in Cleveland Square 
that I gained %iy first experience of what was tlien called dlTier a la 
riisae, when the viands were darved off the table, and the fruit, ^ and 
probably flowers, were on the cloth which was not removed after dinner 
— tea always following coffee. 

In country houses, luncheons consisted of cold meat, or th(? 
children’s dinner ; and the men who were going to shoot made them- 
selves sandwiches from the cold meat which, with perhaps an egg, 
constituted the ordinary breakfast. Battues and hot luncheons were 
an innovation introduced by the Prince* Consort. 

Breakfasts used to be given b^ Eogers the banker and poet, who, 
in addition to the literary icharm of his company, would delight his 
guests with the musical notes of an artificial nightingale, which sat 
in a cage outside his window. His poems of 'Italy were beautifully 
illustrated by Stothard, Turner, and Calcott — a novelty in those daya. 
Luttrell said that his poems ‘ would have been dished but for their 
plates.’ 

Visitors to Holland House stiH may see on a seat in the garden 
that lovely tribute to his Pleasures of Mpnory : 
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Here Rogers sat, and bere for ever dwell 

With me those memories which he sang so well. 

.« 

He died at the age of 93 in 1858, having seen in his youth the 
heads of rebels on Temple Bar, and cartloads of young girls who had 
taken part in the Gordon riots, in dresses of various colours, on their 
way to be executed at Tyburn. 

Notwithstanding Disraeli’s assertion that to breakfast out was a 
j)lebeian amusement, Mr. Gladstone continued . his breakfasts on 
Thursdays till he left Harley Street in 1880. 

Smoking existed frofti the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, but only on 
sufferance, and many were the evenings in winter when the smoking 
brigade was sent across a sloppy yard to smoke in th# harness room ; 
or, wfien there were less bigoted hosts, we were allowed to remain in the 
.servants’ hjill. No gentleman ever smoked in the streets till after the 
Crimean peace ; and ladies never sullied their lips with tobacco, or 
even allowed men^to smoke in their presence. It was not till the year 
of ’45 that a smoking-room was first estiiblished in the Holy of Holies, 
18 Dandydom, White’s Club; and it was 1881 before smoking was 
allowed below the attics in Brooks’s. 

Thanks to the introduction by the Prince of Wales of smoking 
after dinner, wine drinking is now over. What it was in old days 
appears almost incredible. The late Lord Clanwilliana told me of one 
Occasion when he had dined at a friend’s villa near Putney. The 
dinner was extraordinarily late for those days — at eight o’clock. 
When they at last rose from the table and went up to their rooms. 
Lord Clanwilliam flung open his window, and saw the haymakers 
coming into the field. ‘ I wonder,’ he thought, ‘ what hou^they begin 
work,’ and on consulting liis watch he foujid it was 8.30. The hay - 
makers were returning to work from their breakfasts ] Mr. Gladstone 
recollects that on one occasion when a host put to a bishop who was 
dining with him the ordinary formula, ‘ Will your Ix)rdshiphave any 
more wine ? ’ the Bishop teplied in a solemn voice, ‘ Thank you, 
not till we have drunk what wp have before us.’ 

When I first Wintered the Admiralty as a boy, about every three 
weeks the chief .clerk used to come into the rdom where I sat with a 
‘jabot frill ’ and entirely dressed for th^ evening, and say, ‘ IMr. Jesse, 
I shalf not be here* to-morrow, for I am going to dine out to-night.’ 
And this was not meant as a joke, but was considered quite a natural 
thing. At other times, J. JL Jesse, who was my immediate chief, used 
to tell us stories too well known to repeat, of the wild freaks of I^ord 
Waterford and Charles and Frank Sheridan, which would now be im- 
possible. Imagine such an occurrence as this : A mad party were on 
their way back from dinner ‘ bear-fighfing ’ in Pall Mail. One of the 
party threw Frank Sheridan’s hat over the area rails. At that in- 
au^icious moment a bishop issued from the classical portico of the 
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Atlieii 80 um and in an instant his hat was transferred to Frank Sheridan’s 
head, and the others making common cause with the Bishop vainly 
pursued the thief down the street. The next morning Frank Sheridan 
calmly went down to his clerical duties* at the Admiralty in the 
ecclesiastical hat ! 

I once asked Mr. Charles Villiers how he compared the morals of 
his early days with those of our time. He answered with a touch of 
cynicism that he supposed human nature was human nature at all 
times, but one difference was inanifest. In his golden days, every 
young man, even if he was busy, pretended to be idle ; now every 
young man, if he was idle, pretended to be busy ; and that meant a 
good deal. The stricter Sabbatarianism of the early years of the 
reign existed side by side with a lamentable laxity, and perhaps 
the looser morals of those times were a reaction against the too 
Puritanic restraints of the dreary Sundays. I think of the weary 
services of my youth, when, with a properly pomatumed head, I 
was taken to the high pews, where I had to listen to the fatuous 
■and lengthy sermons of a curate in a black gown and bands, 
and the refined music of Tate and Brady. What a debt we who live 
now owe to the movement which has emancipated us from that 
melancholy view of our religious duties ; though there may be danger 
of going too far in the opposite extreme, of paying too little regard 
to the scruples 6f others, and letting our Sunday amusements rob 
some of needed rest. Cock-fighting, which was illegal, flourished at a 
farm near Harrow till the fifties. Prize-fights were still fashionable, 
and there was a great fight, which excited the sporting world, between 
Tom Sayers and an American, J. Heenan, called the ‘ Benicia Boy,’ 
at Fambordugh in 1860. A subscription for the English ‘champion 
was started by Napier Street, to which the House of Commons, headed 
by Lord Palmerston; contributed. Early in the reign oaths were an 
ordinary ingredient in polite conversation. The Queen’s favourite 
Prime Minister was more than an ordinary sinner in this way. 
Archdeacon Denison once complained to liim that on going to his 
brother, Lord Beauvale, on the subject of some Ecclesiastical Bill, he 
had damned him, and damned the Bill, and damned everything. 

‘ But, damn it, what could he do ? \ said Lord Melbourne. Count 
D’Orsay once called on the publishers, Messrs. Saui\ders & Otlejr, on 
Lady Blessington’s behalf, and used very strong language. A beautiful 
gentleman in a white neckcloth said he would rather sacrifice Lady 
Blessington’s patronage than stand such poxvonal abuse. * I was not 
personal,’ said D’Orsay. ‘ If you are Saunders, then damn Otley ; if 
you are Otley, then damn Saunders.’ 

At regimental messes coarse acts and c6arse language were 
common, and at private dinner tables the departure of the ladies 
from the room was the signal for every sort of loose and indecent 
conversation. That is rarely the case now. 
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Sir Frederic Bogeils in 1842 tried hard in the columns of the 
Times to kill duels by ridicule* and they were forbidden in the army 
in 1844, but they still existed. I well recollect Lord Cardigan's 
trial in the House of Lor(}s, where, in consequence of a legal techni- 
cality, he was acquitted of the murder of Captain Tucker in a duel. 
Eidicule, however, gave the coup de grace to duels. ,In 1852 George 
Smythe, the representative of the Young England party, and Colonel 
Bomilly were going to fight in consequence of an electioneering 
quarrel. When they got to the Weybridge Station there was only 
one fly to be had, so both combatants, thirsting for each other’s blood, 
and their seconds had lo drive over in it to the chosen spot, George 
Smythe sitting on the box, and Colonel Romilly, with both the seconds, 
inside. At the fateful moment a pheasant rose out*of a copse, as in 
Leech’s famous caricature, and a pistol went off. The eombatants 
exchanged shots, and the*foes returned as they came. The incident 
was dealt with in a witty article in the Times, and so ridicule did 
more than morality to kill duelling. Solvuntur risxi tabulce. 

One of the most remarkable changes of manners has been that 
familiarities have taken the place of formalities. In my early days 
few elderly ladies addressed their husbands by their Christian names 
in public. I never heard my mother call my father by his Christian 

name. I recollect that Lady ’s fame was imperilled because, 

after some great man’s death, a letter from her to him was discovered 
beginning with his Christian name. I think I am right in saying 
that at Eton we never recognised the existence of such a thing. Even 
boys who ‘ knew each other at ^ome ’ never divulged them. Letters 
between fi:iends often began ‘ My dear Sir,’ and many boys in my 
time addressed their fathers always as ‘ Sir.’ A friewd of mine, 
Gerald Ponsonby, dining with Lady Jersey, heard her say that she 
never recollected her father, Lord Westmorland, though specially 
attached to his sister. Lady Lonsdale, call her anything but Lady 
Lonsdale ; and Henry Greville, who was present at the same dinner, 
said he Yemeinbered his ftiother. Lady Charlotte, and her brother, 
the Duke of Portland, meeting in the morning at Welbeck and say- 
ing, ‘ How is your Ladyship this morning ? ’ and her replying with 
all solemnity, ‘ I am quite well, J am 5bliged*to your Grace.’ 

All shopkeepers are now ‘ young gentlemen ’ and ‘ young ladies.’ 
The Duchess of Somerset, on making inquiry about something she 
had purchased at Swan Edgar’s, was asked if sl^e had been served 
by a young gentleman witji fair hair. ‘ No,’ she said meditatively, 

‘ I think it was by an elderly nobleman with a bald head.’ 

Photography was in its infancy early in the fifties, and had just 
begun to be common in the hideous daguerreotypes and talbotypes of 
that time. The witty Lady Morley jised to say in reply to any 
complaint of the dulness ojf the weather, ‘What can you expect 
when the sun is busy all day taking likenesses in Begent Street ? ^ 
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Before 1860 there were games but no crazes* Tennis, cricket, 
and rowing existed, but created no ' enthusiasm. The boat races 
were watched by rowii^ men and the friends of the crews, and that 
was all. I well recollect the great public school matches at Lord’s, 
where the Winchester men, as they always called themselves, wore 
tall white hats. They were attended only by some schoolboys, their 
relations, and those who were really interested in cricket. In all 
athletic sports there has been a marked development. Men row 
better, run faster, l^p higher, gain larger scores at cricket than the 
men of the days gone by. In 1860 women first entered the field as 
competitors with men in outdoor games. Croquet could be played 
by men and women ; and in 1870 women, leaving ‘les graces ’ and 
embroidery frames, found they could compete with men in lawn tennis, 
as they do mow in bicycling, golf, fishing, and hunting. The present 
generation of splendidly developed girls shows how useful these athletic 
exercises have become ; but we must all recognise that the age in 
which we live is an age of emancipation. The swaddling clothe of 
childhood have been cast aside, and the limbs are unfettered. 

This is the case in art, in music, which has come in the light of a 
new mode of expression for all the subtle and innermost experiences of 
modem thought, in dress, in furniture, and essentially in ideas and 
conversation. 

ConventionaKties and commonplaces have been supplanted by 
daring and originality, and who shall venture to say that the change 
is for the worse ? 

Following this movement a certaip number of ambitious young 
w*omen, whom envious people called the ‘Souls,’ some clever by 
education, seme by intuition, some from a subjjme audacity, appeared 
about ten years ago on the stage of London society. By the brilliancy 
of their conversation, by their attractiveness and their personal tiharm, 
— and may it be said from a divine instinct which taught them how 
dear flattery is to the rswee of men? — ^they gradually drew into their 
society much that was distinguished, clevfer, and agreeable in social 
and political life. They soon succeeded in completely breaking 
down the barriers that had heretofore existed between* men of opposite 
political parties, and included in their ranks everybody who, in their 
opinion, added anything to the gaiety of nations. Never having 
myself been admitted into the heart of this society, I have Some- 
times been allowed to *feel its throbbings, and to be drawn into 
sufficient proximity to estimate the real^ •effect its existence has 
produced in social life ; and when I have compared the sparkle, dash, 
and vitality of its conversation with the stereotyped conventionalities 
of the ordinary ‘ Have you been to the Academy ? ’ sort of talk of my 
earlier days, I think that ui\^er whatev^ name they live on the 
lips of men we must take off our hats sued make our bow to them 
with courtesy and. admiration. No doubt women, by becoming 
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the coinpoBions and competitors of men in all their amusements and 
pursuits, have lost somewhat £he old-^fetshioned respect and deference 
they received in earlier days. But ' la femme est toujours la femme, et 
jamais ne sera qu’une femme tant que le monde entier durera/ 

It cannot be denied that with the growth of education far greater 
latitude in conversation is now allowed in the presence of ladies ; but we 
live in a time of introsx)ection and self-analysis unknown to former 
generations, and the realistic tendencies of our modem novels have 
been imported into our modem talk ; but we should bear in mind the 
wise words of Lord Bowen, who tells us that it is not the absence of 
costume, but th6 presence of innocence, which made the happiness of 
the Garden of Eden. • 

cannot venture to describe the modem young lady of this 
Jin de but shall take refuge in what Lucas Mallett says, ‘ that, 

compared with even a silperficial comprehension of the intricacies of 
lier thought and conduct, the mastery of the Chinese language w'ould 
supply an airy pastime, the study of the higher mathematics a gentle 
sedative.* 

Taking the morals of 1837 and the morals of to-day, and making 
allowance for Charles Villiers’s dictum that ‘ human nature is human 
nature,’ I believe that, notwithstanding the enforced absence of the 
restraining influence of a Court and its society, morals in the main have 
improved. I am amazed by the marvellous strides in the manners 
and education of young children ; instead of the shy self-consciousness 
of my youth we see everywhere well-mannered, well-educated little 
folk, who can speak intelligently and answer when they are spoken to. 
When I think of the rough times of dear Eton, the sanded floor, the 
horrid food, the six p’clock school without greatcoats,*the complete 
absence of any attempt at educating* stupid boys like myself, I 
tremble at the pitch men and w'omen have reached. Now there has 
<fome a very Capua of luxury, which indeed has not yet, but may 
later produce effeminacy^r-the early cup of tea in bed, the heavy 
lunchdbns with their liqifours and cigarettes, the profusion of flowers, 
the blaze of diamonds, the. costly dinners and champagne, the soft 
and luxurious *furnifure, the warmth and the comfort in travelling ; 
but we may believe that m§n will not m consequence ‘lose the 
wrestling thews that throw the world ’ — and every day we axe 
remmded by some noble deeds of gallantry tliat this is not the case. 

People’s tongues have^had their changes of /ashion too. There 
w^ere many old-fashioned, folk who in my young days still pronounced 
gold as ‘goold,’ china as ‘chaney,* Rome as ‘Room,’ James as 
‘ Jeames,’ cucumber as ‘ cowcumber,’ yellow as ‘ yaller,’ lilac as 
‘ lalock,' Grosvenor as ‘ Grasvenor,’ and Lady Jersey as ‘ Lady Jarsey.* 
My father told me that Byron whqn at Harrow was always cidled 
‘ Byron.’ , 

. Fully to describe the changes in London during Her Majesty’s 

IV 2 
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reign would be impossible. The new Houses of Parliament were just 
begun to be built when ^the Queen came to the throne ; the Thames 
Embankment had not been begun. Nearly all the fieishionable part of 
London has been rebuilt. The Marble Arch was removed to where it 
now stands in 1851, to make way for the new fapade of Buckingham 
Palace; the bridge over the ornamental water was not built until 1857. 
In 1886 the Duke of Wellington’s statue was taken down, and the 
position of the archway at the top of Constitution Hill was altered. 
Before this the drive used to be reserved for those having the eintrie, 
and was only thrown open to the public then. Green Park was 
in my childhood surrounded by a high brick wall, inside of which 
was a hfiuse belor\ging to Lady William Gordon. A bit of water was 
by it. The mound on which a great sycamore now flourishes was 
1 jady W. Gof don’s ice-house, and the stags which were at the entrance 
were removed to Albert Gate, where they now* remain. At the north- 
east comer was a large reservoir, which existed till 1856 ; and I can see 
now in my mind’s eye the marks of women’s pattens in the muddy 
tracks which did duty for paths in those days. It is only twenty yearf? 
ago since one of the gatekeepers at the top of Portland Place used 
to tell of the days when he was a keeper, preserving game in the fields- 
and coverts which are now the beautifully laid out grounds of Kegent’s 
Park. I do not recollect a turnpike at Hyde Park Comer, but it was 
1 865 before the tolls were abolished in Kensington and Bayswater, 
and tolls were exacted at the metropolitan bridges up to 1879. 
Tattersall’s stood till 1865 at the top of Grosvenor Place, all of which 
has been rebuilt. Belgravia was in process of building when the 
Queen came to the throne — Belgravia where, as Lady Morley said, 
all the womto were brave and all the men -xmodest,’ alluding to 
the new habit, whic^ sprang up in the fifties, of women being allowed 
to walk alone in that district. Formerly no lady ever went out un- 
. iccompanied by a servant ; young married ladies scarcely ever received 
men visitors or danced except on rare occasions. Late in the forties 
five o’clock teas were just coming into vogue, the old DucKess of 
Bedford’s being, as I considered, very dreary festivities. 

Swiss peasant girls with little brooms of wood shavings attracted 
the children in the streets with tlieir aong of Whdll huy a Broom f 
These have been replaced by shrill-voiced urchins yejling ‘ Winner ! 
Winner ! ’ and by the obnoxious whistle summoning a cab. 

Up till the end of the forties the old hackney coaches, with straw 
in the bottom for the passengers’ feet, with ‘drivers clad in seven- 
caped coats, and with their miserable jades, still crawled about the 
London streets. It was told of a certain b&u that he arrived at 
dinner with a straw hanging to^his shoe: he apologised for this, 
saying his carriage had not returned from his wife’s funeral, and he 
had been compelled to come in a hackney coach. The cabs were 
painted yellow, and the drivers were perched on little boxes at the* 
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side, instead of, as now, at the4>ack. These were not of long duration, 
and were soon superseded by the four--wheeier and the hansom cab. 
Mail coaches of course were still running to all places to which the 
railroads had not yet penetrated. In 1837, a year of great severity, 
the mails were carried from Canterbury to Dover in sleighs. Omni- 
buses were few, with straw in the bottom. The lowest fere was six- 
pence, and in them never was a lady seen. Ladies of fashion went 
out for a solemn drive round the Park on Sundays ; but no lady went 
in a single-horse carriage till Lord Brougham invented the carriage 
which still bears his •name. The victoria, the barouche or landau, 
appeared later on. No lady would willingly have driven down St. 
James’s Street, or have dreamt of stopping at a clftb door. No lad v 
of Tashion went out to dinner except in a chariot, wh\ch was pro- 
nounced ‘ charrot,’ wdth a coachman in a wig, and with one or two 
men-servants in silk stockings. Indeed, the yellow chariot and the 
tall footmen with long ‘staves behind the old Duchess of Cleveland’s 
chariot are fresh in the memory of even young people, and must stil! 
have been seen by the present generation, who can recollect Lad^ 
Mildred Beresford Hope’s j)ony carriage wdth tw'o outriders. 

It is impossible, even in an article as frivolous as this, to pass by 
in absolute silence the glorious progress of the Queen’s reign. In 
1836 there were 52,000 convicts living in foreign Jands in a state ot 
bestial immorality, ^ow, notwithstanding the increase of popula- 
tion, there are only 4,000 undergoing j^enal servitude, and in thi^ 
country. In 1837 4,000 debtors were lying in common cells, w^itli 
damp brick w alls, with no bedding, and herded w4th murderers and 
common* malefactors. Now transportation and impjisonment for 
debt have been abolished. Just before^the Queen’s accession a little 
hoy was condemned to death for breaking a confetJtioner’s wnndow' and 
stealing sw'eets. Now no one can be hanged for a less crime than 
murder. Executions are not in public ; the terrible scenes of wit- 
nessing them are done away w ith, and I hope the sensational hoisting 
of the black flag will soon be a thing of the past. A friend of mine 
told me how' iuliis youth he used to witness the executions at Tyburn. 
And within a few years there existed — and may exist now, for all I 
]j:now — on the top of the house* near the Marble Arch, w hich, when I 
was*young, belonged to the Dow^ager Duchess of Somerset, a bench 
from which the frivolous and fashionable ^orld used to witness with 
indifference, if not amusement, these terrible executions. Reduction 
of sentences has been ’followed by diminution of criminals, the 
young are protected from the shame and cruelty of becoming gaol 
birds, and the w^hole system of prison discipline is now laid on wise and 
merciful lines. • 

Lunatics are treated with careful kindness, instead bf being 
chained together on beds of straw, naked, handcuffed, and shown at 
twropence a head for each visitor. Factory Acts have been passed 
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by which children of four, five, and sii have been saved from being 
harnessed to trucks in cdal mines, and being forced to climb chimneys. 
Women have been protected in dangerous trades. We have public 
baths for health and cleanliness. Free trade has made food cheap,, 
to the enormous ^vantage of the consumer. There is free education 
for the children of the poor, at a cost of 10,000,000Z. per annum to- 
the nation ; cheap postage, cheap newspapers, cheap books, and free 
libraries are all aiding to fit the democracy for their duties. 

In 1837 80,000 letters were posted; now there are 200,000,000 
posted yearly. In 1837 hospitals were in a hon'id state, and no nurses 
of a higher type than Dickens’s Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Harris existed. 
Children’s hospitfils there were none. Now the health of the people 
is cared for, as it never was before, and it may almost be said, llie 
dumb speak, and the blind receive their sight. Mortality has been 
lessened ; pain has been mitigated by anaesthetics ; surgical operations, 
once perilous or impossible, are now safely performed ; and hospifals 
abound, and before the year is out will be nobly endowed. The old 
man of my early recollections, crippled by gout and disease, is no 
longer to be seen ; and men of an age advanced beyond the experience 
of those days are overtaken by kindly Death on the bicycle track or 
on the golf links. 

Picture galleries have been instituted, parks and museums and 
gardens thrown open, and the old pharisaical Sabbatarianism, which 
closed them on the only days when artisans and workmen could enjoy 
them, has been banished to a certain degree. As lately as 1845 
nobody could carry a bundle, sleep, or walk in a working dress in St. 
James’s Park;; and the Royal Parks, as compared with the present 
time, were a howling wilderngss, without a flower bed or a shrubbery. 
The lovely park in Hattersea, the scene of modern cycling, coneisted 
of damp market gardens, where asparagus, which was called ‘ Battersea 
grass,’ was cultivated. ^ 

I am aware that ‘ the wind that blows upon an older head blows 
no longer from a happy shore,’ but, look^g back over the long vista 
of forty years, I see improvements everywhere, with few exceptions. 
Men’s morals, and certainly theiv language, have improved, excessive 
drinking has become unfashionaljle and almost unknown in the society 
of gentlemen, cigars and cigarettes have replaced the filthy habit of 
taking snuflf, night-caps and stuffy four-posters and sweltering feather 
beds have been replaced by fresh air and tubs, and electricity has 
snuffed out cotton- wicked candles and rid us of tinder-boxes, and may 
ere long rid us of gas. Everybody is clean, and it would be difficult 
to find a man or a woman in society who is not engaged in some good 
and useful work, or some endeavour to help others in the sorrows and 
®^^ggles of life. 

Finally, in the language of Lord Brougham, the Queen can boast 
that ‘ she found law dear, and she will leave it cheap ; she found it a 
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sealed book, she will leave it a •living letter; found it the patrimony 
of the rich, and will leave it the inheritance of the poor ; found it the 
two-edged sword of craft and oppression, and will leave it the staff of 
honesty and the shield of innocence.’ 

And now I have done. 1. know that it is for the old only to 
dream dreams and the young to see visions ; but h&ving dreamt my 
dream, I indulge for a moment in the privilege bf the young ; and 
while humbly acknowledging that there are many social problems to be 
solved, and that, as MachiaveUi said, ‘a free government, in order 
to maintain itself free,* has need every day of some^ new provision in 
favom of liberty,’ I think I see a vision of the glories to be accom- 
plished in succeeding generations, and cherish a faiUi ' which lis large 
in time, and that which shapes it to some perfect end.’ 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in its go-cart — Patience give it time 
To learn its limbs — there is a hand that guides. 

Algernon West. 
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MR. LAURIER AND MANITOBA 


•I 

The appointment by the Holy See of an Apostolic Commissioner to 
go to Canada, with instructions, if possible, to bring about some toler- 
able compromise between the representatives of the Catholic minority 
in Manitoba and the Government of the province, is but one of the 
signs which show that the problem which now for seven years has 
troubled the peace of the Dominion is not yet laid to rest. Mr. 
Laurier’s Government finds itself in a singular position. The whole 
strength of the Catholic hierarchy of Quebec, the province in which 
the Catholics command a majority of over a million, was thrown into 
the scale in favour of the educational policy with which the Conser- 
vative party was identified ; and not the less the Liberals triumphed 
all along the line, and in Catholic Quebec carried fifty seats out of 
sixty-five. 

Slany things combined to bring about this astonishing result. 
The wish to see a man of their own race and faith for the first time 
Prime Minister of Canada led French Canadians in troops to the poll 
to vote for the party led by Mr. Laurier. Then, too, Quebec is ever 
sensitive to Juiy threat of encroachment by the Parliament of the 
Dominion upon the rights of a province. It is impossible for the 
Catholic province to forget that in all that concerns religion and 
nationality it stands alone in a sisterhood of seven. So seldom had 
the Federal Parliament sbught to coerce a pjovincial Government, and 
was it for Catholic and isolated Quebec to encourage the exercise of a 
power which under other circumstances mighl^^ so ^sily be turned 
against herself? Finally, and ^bove all, Mr. Laurier, the leader they 
had trusted so long, had pledged himself to find a more excellent way 
than that of coercion by which to give back to the Catholics of 
Manitoba the rights of which they had been robbed. And so, in 
defiance of the most strenuous efforts of many of the bishops, Catholic 
Quebec joined hands with Protestant Ontario, and returned the 
Liberal party, for the first time for eighteen years, to power in 
Ottawa. 

The first task of the new Gowniment was to try to come to an 
amicable understanding with Manitoba, by which the Catholics of the 
province should receive back at least some* of the privileges of which 
they had been deprived by the legislation of 1890. Unfortunately 
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the extreme bitterness with which the late contest had been fought 
made it difficult all at once to secure that perfect co-operation and 
understanding between the Catholic authorities and the Federal 
Government which in the conduct of such negotiations was so emi- 
nently desirable. Mr. Laurier.and Mr. Grreenway, the Prime Minister 
of Manitoba, quickly came to terms ; but the settlement so arrived at, 
although at first proclaimed as final, was not of a )smd which could be 
accepted by the Canadian bishops or ratified by Rome. Happily 
there is an earnest desire on all sides to lay this troublesome question 
to rest — a question which has already vexed the Dominion while a 
whole generation of children has been growing to manhood— and it 
is confidently anticipated that the mediation of th^ Apostolic Com- 
missioner may be the means of bringing all parties together, and, 
while, perhaps, abating sgme of the extreme demands of certain well- 
meaning partisans, may win for the minority in Manitoba terms in 
which they can honourably acquiesce. 

To understand the merits of a quarrel which has stirred the reli- 
gious and political passions of the people of Canada as nothing else 
in its whole history has done, it is necessary to examine the condi- 
tions out of which the dispute first arose. When IManitoba in 1870 
passed from the position of a Crown territory, managed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, into that of a province of .Canada, its area, 
which is considerably greater than that of England and Wales, was 
peopled by about 12,000 persons, whites and half-breeds. In religion 
this population was about equally divided into Catholics and Protest- 
ants. Previous to the Union there was no State system of education. 
A number of elementary schools existed, but they owed^heir founda- 
tion entirely to voluntary effort, and were supported exclusively by 
private contributions, either in the form of fees p&id by some of the 
parents or of funds supplied by the Churches. In every case these 
schools were conducted and managed on strictly denominational lines. 
When the Act of Union ws passed it was sought to secure the con- 
tinuance pf this state of things, and to safeguard the rights of which- 
ever Church should# in the hereafter be in the minority by the 
following sub-sections in the 22nd section, *which gave to the legis- 
lature of the province the power to make laws in relation to educa- 
tion I • 

(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect ^any right or privilege 
with respect to denominationj^l schools w’bich any class of persons have by law or 
practice in the province at the*Union. 

(2) An appeal shall lie to the Governor-General in Council from any act or 

decision of the legislature of the province, or of any provii^cial authority, affecting 
any right or privilege of the Protestant or ^oman Catholic minority of the Queen’s 
subjects in relation to education. ^ 

Those two clauses of thfe Manitoba Act, 1870, govern the whole 
situation. ^ 
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The attention of the new provincial, legislature was at once directed 
to the condition of the elementary schools. The Grovemment decided 
to supersede the old voluntary system by one of State-aided schools, 
which, however, were still to be scrupulously denominational in 
character. The legislature simply took the educational system as it 
found it and improved it by assistance from public funds. Thus it 
was arranged that the annual public grant for common school educa- 
tion was to be appropriated equally between the Protestant and the 
Catholic schools. Certain districts in which the population was 
mainly Catholic ^were to be considered Catholic school districts, and 
certain other districts where the i>opulation was mainly Protestant 
were to be considered Protestant school districts. The arrangement 
by which Catholic parents were to be held exempt from contribiltion 
to the support of Protestant schools, and veraa, may be con- 
veniently described in the words of the Judicial Committee in 
Brophy’s case : 

In case the father or guardian of a school child was a Protestant in a Catholic 
^strict, or vice versd^ he might send the child to the school of the nearest district 
of the other section ; and in case he contributed to the school the child attended a 
sum equal to what he would have been bound to pay if he had belonged to that 
district, he was exempt from payment to the school district in which he lived. 

The only important amendment to this Act was passed in 1875, 
and provided that the legislative grant, instead qf being divided between 
the Protestant *and Catholic schools as heretofore, should in future be 
distributed in proportion to the number of children of school age in 
the Catholic and Protestant districts. Already immigration had 
begun to upset the balance of numbers and power, and a^the years 
went on it became evident that the Catholics* w^ere destined to be in 
a permanent minority in Manitoba. This trend of immigratio]\, which 
in 1875 m^e legislation necessary, has continued ever since ; and 
to-day the Catholics of the province number only 20,000 out of a total 
population of 204,000. ‘ \ ‘ 

No farther change was made in the educational system of Manitoba 
until the memorable year of 1890. In lhat ye^r the*provincial legis- 
lature boldly broke alL moorings with the past, and, abolishing the 
separate denominational schools, intlfoduced a system of free com- 
pulsory and unsectarian schools, for the support of' which the whole 
community was to be taxed. Henceforward State recognition and 
all public assistanctB were to be denied to the denominational schools ; 
it was an educational revolution. The reprfesentatives of the minority, 
which thus found itself suddenly robbed o^ the rights which it had 
so carefully sought to safeguard and fence around in the Act of Union, 
at once took action. The simplest thing would have been to call 
upon the Federal Government* to disallow the new legislation, as it 
had power to do any time within a year. * But the memory of a recent 
conflict between Manitoba and the Parliament of Canada about' a 
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new line which threatened the monopoly of the Canadian Pacific 
Bailway, in which the Federal authorities had found it prudent to 
give way, induced Cardinal Tasohereau and the Catholic hierarchy to 
petition the Grovemor-General in Council not to disallow the Act of 
1890, but, in general terms, ‘ to afford a remedy to the pernicious 
legislation above mentioned, and that in the niost efficacious and just 
way/ It would be unprofitable to discu^8 here* whether the local 
conditions were such as in fact to justify the bishops in declining to 
ask expressly for the disallowance of the Act, and in trusting instead 
in a plea at large for relief. Certain it is that if the Government 
had taken the simple and straight course of disallowing the Act of 
1890 the remedy would have been swift and effective?, and Manitoba 
woiilS have had no choice but to modify its legislation in a way which 
would have respected the privileges of the separate schools. In the 
event, the Prime Minister of Canada, Sir John Macdonald, decided 
to refer the question to Ihe courts of justice, and a test case w'as 
begun. For the Catholics the issues were very clearly defined. 
Before the legislation of 1890 they had enjoyed their own separate 
schools, appointed their own teachers, arranged their own hours for 
religious instruction, and received their proportionate share of the 
public grant for elementary education. Tlie Act of 1890 sent the 
Catholic minority into the wilderness as outcasts from the i)ublic 
educational system of the country ; they might indeed still conduct 
their own schools, but these could receive no sixpence from the public 
purse, and the Catholic population was to be taxed for the benefit of 
the unsectarian schools their children could never use. To test the 
legality of» the change, what is known as Barrett’s case was begun in 
Winnipeg. It was carried to the Supreme Court of Canada, and the 
Canadian judges by a unanimous decision declared that the Act of 
1890 was ultra vires and void. The city of Winnipeg appealed to 
the Privy Council, and that tribunal in July 1892 reversed the decision 
of the Canadian Court and affirmed that the Act was valid and bind- 
ing. The Catholics had built their hopes upon the sub-section of 
section 22 of the Manitoba Act, 1870, which said no law passed by 
the provincial legislature should ‘ prejudicially affect any right or 
privilege with respect to denominational schools which any class of 
persons has by laV or practice in the province at the Union.’ It 
was obvious that most of the privileges of Which the minority were 
deprived by the Act of 189CF had been acquired b^ post-Union legis- 
lation, and therefore could* not be covered by this clause. After 1890, 
as before the Union, the minority were perfectly free, if they liked, to 
keep up their own schpols at their own cost. Setting aside the happy 
period between the Union and 1890, •the only difference between the 
position of the minority subsequently to 1890 and that which they 
hejd before 1870 was this, that while before the Union they had to 
keep up their own schools at their own expense, after 1890 they were 
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liable to be taxed for the schools of other people as well. It was 
strongly contended that, as Catholic parents could not conscientiously 
permit their children to go to the unsectaxian schools established by 
the Act of 1890, yet were subject to a compulsory rate for their sup- 
port, their power of subscribing and obtaining subscriptions in support 
of their own denominational schools was grievously reduced, and that 
therefore their riglits were ‘ prejudicially aflFected.’ That the minority 
were in a worse position than before the Union could not be disputed ; 
but the question arose whether the legislation of 1890 could be held 
responsible for the change. The Privy Council thought not. They 
admitted that the lot of the minority became harder after the legis- 
lation of 1890 than it had been before the Union, but declined to say 
that that was a necessary consequence. After referring to the State- 
ment that the minority had now in fact to contribute to two sets of 
schools, the judgment goes on : ^ 

That may be so. But what right or privilege is violated or prejudicially 
affected by the law It is not the law that is in fault. It is owing to religious 
convictions, which everybody must respect, and to the teaching of their Church 
that Boman Catholics and members of the (Church of England find themselves 
unable to partake of advantages which the law ofiers to all alike. 

The reasoning is not very conclusive. The position of the 
minority had admittedly been made more difficult in 1890 than it 
was in 1870. In other words, it had been ! prejudicially affected;’ 
the conscientious convictions of the minority had certainly undergone 
no change, and the only new factor in the situation was the legisla- 
tion of 1890. Is it possible to resist the conclusion that it was the 
Act of 18 9^ by which the 2 )osition of the minority was affected ? It 
is remarkable also that the judgment goes out of its way to refute 
the contention that the new unsectarian schools were ‘in. reality 
Protestant schools.’ But, accepting the principles upon which the judg- 
ment is based, what could it possibly have mattered if the new schools 
had been avowedly Protestant? Surely in that case the Privy 
Council would merely have had to repeat the words .they had just 
used, and say, ‘ It is not the law that is in rfaultr It is owing to 
religious convictions, which everybody must respect, and to the 
teaching of their Church that Eoftian Catholics find themselves 
unable to partake of advantages which the law offers to all alike.’ 
However, it is unsati^actory work criticising the equator ; the 
decision of the Privy Council is final ;* the highest tribunal in the 
empire has spoken — and the rest is 8ilence\ 

The news that the Manitoba legislatioii of 1890 had been thus 
irrevocably declared intra vires, arid therefore entitled to the obedience 
of all concerned, was received ^th something like consternation by 
the Catholics of Canada. It was a rude reversal at once of their own 
hopes and of the unanimous decision of' the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Dominion. Nevertheless in a little while they took 
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heart again, and resolved that, although the protecting clause in the 
Act of Union on which they hfiSl built all their trust had so failed 
them, they would see if they could get help from the other clause, 
which in certain contingencies gave them a right of appeal to the 
Govemor-Greneral in Council. The second sub-section of the 22nd 
section of the Manitoba Act already quoted says : ^ appeal shall 
lie to the Governor-General in Council from any Act or decision of 
the legislature of the province, or of any provincial authority, affect- 
ing any right or privilege of the Protestant or Boman Catholic 
minority of the Queen’s subjects in relation to education.’ But if 
the legislation of 1890 was intra vires, and expressly declared to be 
so on the ground that it had not prejudicially affected the position 
which the minority held at the time of the Union, h*ow could there 
be an appeal from it ? It is interesting, in view of the curious distinc- 
tion which the Privy Council subsequently drew in Brophy’s case, to 
note that in the petition which the Archbishop of St. Boniface and 
others presented to the Governor-General, praying him to listen to 
an appeal, they never dreamed of asking him to do so because the 
legislation of 1890 had deprived the minority of the rights they had< 
enjoyed after 1870, and which they owed to the provincial Parliament. 
They still persisted in contending that the Act of 1890 had put them 
in a worse position than they held at the date of the Union. In 
their heart of hearts they must have felt that that issue was decided* 
already, and that they were courting defeat. The Governor-General, 
however, consented to refer the question as to his jurisdiction to the 
courts of justice. What is knovn as Brophy’s case was begun, and in 
due course was carried to the Supreme Court of Canada. The decision 
of that tribunal, thouglj^ not unanimous, was in accord^with i>ublic- 
expectation. The majority of the judges felt that the previous judg- 
ment of* the Privy Council had settled the matter beforehand. The 
Act of 1890 had been declared i'tUra vires on the ground that it had 
not interfered with thp rights .which the minority possessed before the 
Union, arid therefore there ^ould be no appeal from it. Mr. Justice 

Taschereau put this aspect of the cjise very clearly when he said : 

• • 

The Manitoba legislation (of 1890) is constitutional; thei'efore it has not 
aflectod any of the rights and priviloggs of tlie minority ; therefore the minority 
has no appeal to the Federal authority. The Manitoba legislature had the right 
and power to pass that legislation ; therefore any interference with that legislation 
by the Federal authority would bo ultra vires and uncbnstitutional. 

■ » 

Again: • 

It is conclusively determined by the judgment of the Privy Council that the 
Manitoba legislation does not prejudicially affect any right or privilege that the* 
Catholics had by law or pr{u^tice at the Union, and it their rights and privileges 
are not affected there is no appeal. > 

Still tlie undaunted Archbishop of St. Bonififuse went on, and for 
a last time appealed to that Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
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which two years and a half before had so spoiled and disappointed 
the Catholic hopes. In January 18^4 the final decision in Brophy's 
ease was read by the Lord Chancellor. For a second time the Lords 
of the Council upset the ruling of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
and treated their reasoning as irrelevant. It will be remembered 
that both the appellant prelates tod the Canadian judges had 
assumed that the clause in the Manitoba Act, which conferred the right 
of appeal to the Grovernor-General, was limited to one contingency , 
and could be invoked only if the minority were robbed at any time 
•of the poor and elementary rights which they had enjoyed before the 
Act of Union. But was the clause necessarily so limited ? Could it 
not be used to justify an appeal from legislation which affected rights 
acquired after the Union ? In other words, was the second sub-s^^ction 
of sectiotf 22 of the Manitoba Act a substantial enactment, or 
designed merely as a means of enforcing the provisions which 
preceded it ? In the words of the judgment : 

The question arose : Did the suh-section extend to the rights and privileges 
acquired by legislation subsequent to the Union ? It extended in terms to ‘ any ’ 
right or privilege of the minority affected by any Act passed by the legislature, 
and would therefore seem to embrace all the rights and privileges existing at the 
time when such Act was passed. Their lordships saw no justification for putting 
a limitation on language thus unlimited. There was nothing in the surrounding 
circumstances or in the apparent intention of the legislature to warrant any such 
limitation. 

Again : 

Bearing in mind the circumstances which existed in 1870, it did not appear to 
their lordships an extravagant notion that ixr creating a legislature for the province 
with limited powers, it should have been thought expedient, in cose either Catho- 
lics or Protest'^uts became preponderant, and rights wjhich had come fhto existence 
under different circumstances wpre interfered with, to give the Dominion Parlia- 
ment power to legisfiite upon matters of education so far as to protect a l^rotestaut 
or Catholic minority, as the case might be. 

Adopting this view, the court proceeded to inquire whether educa- 
tional rights acquired by the minority by post-tJnion legislation had 
been in fact interfered with, and thto, of course, it was all plain 
ssailing. Before the Act of 1890 the CathoMcs had had their own 
separate schools, supported at the public cost ; and after it they had 
to pay taxes for schools they could *not conscientiously use, and at 
the same time had to keep up their own denominatibnal schools -out of 
their own pockets. Cleirly a case for appeal to the Grovemor-General 
in Council was amply made out. At the same time the Lords of the 
Judicial Committee explained that it was not for them to intimate 
the precise steps to be taken : f 

It was certainly not essential that the statutes repealed by the Act of 1890 
should be re-enacted. All legitimate ground of complaint would be removed if 
that system were supplemented by ^^rovisions which would remove the grievance 
on which the appeal was founded, and were modified so far as niight be necessary 
to give effect to these provisions. 
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So we must now take it that while no right enjoyed by the 
minority before the Union has been affected, and while by consequence 
the Act of 1890 was iifiira vi/res, the Catholics were entitled to lay their 
case before the Govemor-Xjeneral and ask for relief because rights 
acquired after the Union had been infringed. 

Unfortunately the real sigidficance of the second judgment has 
been much obscured by the utterances of certain curdent partisans of 
the minority, who have written with more zeal than discretion, both 
here and in Canada, and so with the best of intentions have injured 
the cause they sought to servT. By many of these it has been hotly 
contended that the decision in Brophy’s case was* equivalent to a 
declaration that the Catholics of Manitoba are entitled to an rimme- 
diatf restoration of their old privileges. Thus La Sernaine Rdigieuae 
has repeatedly urged that the minority are entitled to Stat^-supported 
( -atholic schools by the tdtnis of the constitution, and that that right 
is now guaranteed to th^m by the judgment of the Privy Council. 
The same language has been echoed on our side of the Atlantic, and 
we have recently been told that violence has been done to ‘a 
fundamental law,' and that *a formal treaty (the Manitoba Act), 
involving the honour of the Federal Government and the word of the 
Queen, has been tom to shreds.* The absurdity of such language is 
apparent, when we remember that it has been decided that the legis- 
lation of 1890 interfered with no right secured by tile Act of Union. 
That fact by itself suffices to dispose of all talk about violations of 
fundamental laws, or of rights which formed part of the constitution. 
In fact the judgment in Brophy’s case had a very limited application. 
It established that the Governor-General in Council had jurisdiction 
to listen to an api)eal. Jlecause privileges conferred by^e provincial 
legislature had been afterwards interfered with, ^he minority were 
entitled to ask the Governor-General, if he thought well, to secure 
them redress. If, after hearing the apjjeal, the Governor-General 
thought a case for, remedial action had been made out, he was 
empoweVed to give such dfrections as he thought well to the provincial 
Government. But the Government of the province W’ould be within 
its rights in declining to comply. In that case a power would be 
created in the Federal Parliament to* make a remedial law for the 
execution of the Govemor-Generars decree. Here, again, however, 
in theory the Parliament of Canada would bg entitled to exercise its 
discretion and to refuse to t^ke action. As a matter of practice, as 
the Governor-General would act only upon the advice of his respon- 
sible advisers, the Ministers of the CrovrTi, he could rely upon a 
majority in favour of enfbrcing the course he recommended. 

Much Stress has been laid upoij the passage in the judgment 
quoted above, in which the court seems to intimate an opinion as to 
what should be done. On this point ]Mr. Blake, Q.C., M.P., who acted 
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as counsel for the Catholics in Brophy’s case before the Privy Council, 
in a written ‘ opinion * says : 

But this intimation is not a declaration or decision of what the authorities 
were to do, a matter which was confessedly beyond the province of the Judicial 
Committee, and which depended on numerous considerations not before the com- 
mittee, some of th|em non-existent at the time, and all of them involving the 
elements of expediency, discretion, practicability, and constitutional power never 
argued before the committee, and upon which they would clearly have refused to 
hear argument or give a decision. 

Mr. Joseph Walton, Q.C., in a letter to the Tablet^ takes exactly the 
same view : 

The judgment in Brophy’s case does not indicate, except very vaguely, what is 
the nature or what are the limits of the jurisdiction which the Dominion Parlia- 
ment can exeycise upon such an appeal. It was stated in the argument in that 
case that the Privy Council was not asked, and it could not properly have been 
asked, to malte any declaration as to the extent of the relief to be granted, but 
only to rule that there was jurisdiction to grant ' appropriate ’ relief. 

On this point the statement of Mr. Ewart, Q.C., in the course of 
his argument before the Privy Council, was perfectly explicit : 

We are not asking for any declaration as to the extent of the relief to be given 
by the Governor-General. We merely ask that it shall be held that he has 
jurisdiction to hear our prayer and to grant us some relief, if he thinks proper to 
do so. 

<. 

It may be taken, therefore, that the second judgment of the Privy 
Council established the right of the Grovemor-General to hear the 
appeal of the minority. 

The next step in this long struggle was one of the utmost import- 
ance to the Catholic party, and gave them a moral and ’equitable 
claim upon the good offices the Parliament of Canada of which 
nothing can rob them. What they had so confidently regarded as 
their legal' and constitutional rights had been whittled down and 
almost interpreted away by the Lords of the Privy Council ; but at 
least they were allowed to unfold their griefs before the Governor- 
General, and he had jurisdiction to hear their appeal. In other words, 
the dispute was referred to a new tribunal, and one '’which was free 
to consider and give effect to* the true equities of the case. The 
Governor-General and his respopsible advisers, after considering all 
the facts, found in favour of the Catholic minority, and at once iefeued 
a remedial Order to the 'Government of Manitoba, which went far 
beyond anything suggested in the judgment in Brophy’s case. The 
province was called upon to repeal the legislation of 1890, so far as 
it interfered with the right of the Catholic*^ minority to build and 
maintain their own schools, to share proportionately in any public 
grant for the puiposes of eduction, and with the right of such 
Catholics as contributed to Catholic schools to be held exempt from 
all payments towards the support of any other schools. In a word. 
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the GOTemor-General and Sir Mackenzie Bowell’s Administration, 
'Exercising, as it were, appellate jurisdiction, decide that the ininority 
were entitled to all they claimed. 

The Government of iManitoba, however, had hardened their 
hearts against the minority in the province, and refused to obey the 
Temedial Order. Among other reasons, they alleged that the establish- 
ment of a set of Roman Catholic schools, followed by a set of Anglican 
schools and, possibly, Mennonite and Icelandic and other schools, 
would seriously impair the general efficiency, and* lower the standard 
of education. 

It is enough to point out that the remedial Order concerned the 
Catholic schools only. The Anglican body had indQ^d been Irepre- 
sented by counsel before the Privy Council in Barrett’s case, but 
they had no share in the appeal to the Governor-General, and he had 
merely ignored them whra he came to make the remedial Order. 
If the grievances of the Anglican body were considered too unsub- 
stantial to deserve redress, the probability that coercive measures 
would be taken to secure separate schools for Russian Anabaptists 
was sufficiently remote. The refusal of the provincial Government 
' to accept the responsibility of carrying into effect the terms of the 
remedial Order ’ for the first time brought the Parliament of Canada 
into the field, and empowered them to pass coercive legislation. A 
remedial Bill was accordingly, after an inexplicable *delay, brought 
into the Federal Parliahient to enforce the remedial Order. But 
there was a vast and a fatal difference between the Order and the 
Bill which purported to force it into effect. The Order was for the 
complete restitution of the former rights of the minority, and foremost 
among those rights wait the right to share proportionfftely in the 
legislative grant for education. But the •Bill in tins essential point 
was helpless. The Cabinet recognised that the Federal Parliament 
had no power to spend the money of the province, and so all they 
could do was to exempt the nrinoiity from the obligation to contribute 
to the 8U][ii)ort of schools otlier than their own. This relief, from a 
constitutional point of view, wjis of doubtful legality, and in any case 
would have been a sorry substitute for the rights taken away in 1890. 
This is apparent when we remember that the Catholics of Manitoba, 
who are about a t^nth of the whole population, are comparatively 
poor, and in the cities are drawn mainly from the working classes ; 
so that even if relieved from the general school tas they would find 
it very difficult to keep their schools up to the level of efficiency 
required of the public schools — schools which would have the legisla- 
tive grant at their backs. *And, of course, any failure to keep abreast 
with the public schools •would be immqfiiately reported and punished 
by hostile officials in sympathy with the Government of the province. 
Whether Sir Charles Tupper ever intended really to prepare this 
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lingual confliat for the Catholics of Manitoba— in other words, 
whether he ever seriously expected* to carry the remedial Bill — ^it is 
difficult to say. The Bill bristled with legal and^ 
difficulties ; it concerned the coercion of a province ; it contained no 
less than 116 clauses ; it was introduced on the 2nd of March 1896, 
when all Canada knew that the life of the Federal Parliament must 
necessarily expire, on the 24th of April. Some fifteen clauses had 
been considered when the Government admitted, what all mmi saw, 
the impossibility of the task, and abandoned the Bill. The remedial 
Bill, although it practically gave them so little, was warmly supported 
by the Catholic leaders on the ground that it‘ recognised and enforced 
the principle of the separate schools. 

Whatever may be thought of the dilatoriness of the Conservative 
Government in bringing in this remedial legislation — ^the reply of 
Manitoba was received in June 1895, it was known that Parliament 
must be dissolved on the 24th of April ^1890, and the Bill was 
brought in on the 2nd of March — it is only fair to point out that 
they made one most loyal effort to induce the provincial Government 
to grant at least a substantial measure of justice to the minority. 
While the fate of the remedial Bill was still undecided, Sir Donald 
Smith and two others were commissioned by the Federal Government 
to go to Winnii)eg and see if by direct negotiations some sort of 
tolerable terms* could be arranged. The fact that coercion was in 
the air made the task of the Commissionens more difficult than it 
would have been, and one or two untoward incidents, which at the 
time seemed to lend colour to the. suspicion entertained by the 
province as to the good faith of the Government at Ottawa, but 
which now seem too trivial to record, helped.^o bring to ilothing this 
really well-meant attemj)t*to secure a mutual understanding. The 
terms of settlement suggested by Sir Donald Smith are worthy of 
notice, because they were shaped upon the lines which must charac- 
terise whatever arrangement is ultimately to give satisfaction to the 
claims of both parties in the province.* The essence of ‘what the 
minority are striving for is the separate Catholic school, as opposed to 
the non-sectarian or mixed school. Sir Donald Sifiith proposed that 
the principla of the separatb schqol should be admitted wherever 
there were a reasonable number of Catholic children — thus, wherever 
in towns and villages there are twenty-five Catholic children of 
school age, and in cities where there pre fifty such children, they 
should have ‘ a school-house or school-ropm for their own use,’ with 
a Catholic teacher. It is unnecessary to go into the other terms of 
the proposed compromise, for if that provision for separate Catholic 
schools wherever the number of Catholic children warranted it had 
been accepted, all the rest wojild have followed. 

In the event the negotiations'^fiwledj the baffled Gommissionera 
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returned to Ottawa, and on the 24th of April 1896 Parliament was 
dissolved. The Government went to the country npoh the policy 
of the abandoned Bill. On the other hand, mmy of the foUowers of 
Mr. Laurier in the province of Quebec pledged themselves to see 
justice done to the Catholics of Manitoba, and let it be understood 
that they objected to the reifiedial Bill only because it was not 
likely to prove effective in the face of the combined hostility of 
the legislature and the municipalities of the province. 

The twelve bishops of the province of Quebec? issued a common 
pastoral letter, to the terms of which no exception could be taken, 
though in many quarters it was wrested into meaning a positive 
command to vote for the Conservatives. The bishops^declared it was 
the cj>nscientiouB duty of every Catholic elector to vote only for can- 
didates pledged to secure for the minority in Manitoba a festitution 
of their rights, but enterecTinto no details as to the precise manner in 
which this result should l)e secured, whether by arrangement with 
Mr. Greenway or direct legislation from Ottawa. ^ 

Individuals among the bishops, however — notably Monseigneur 
Lafleche and Monseigneur I^abrocque — went further, and, putting the 
dots on the I’s in their own fashion, declared that it was absolutely 
unlawful for Catholic ‘electors to give a vote in favour of the Liberal 
party. 

Such directions, of course, presuppose a convihtion that the 
Liberals could not be tfusted to act fairly towards the Catholics of 
Manitoba. Events proved that the (Catholics of Quebec, while no 
doubt sympathising entirely with the object i)ut before tliein by the 
united hierarchy of the province, declined to accept the advice of 
individual prelates as to the means by whicli it might beslfbe attained. 
Catholic Quebec gave Mr. Laurier his ^najority ^t Ottawa. The 
Catholic* province took him at his word when he boasted that he 
would settle in six months a question which his rivals had left as an 
open wound after six years. • 

It mrfy be asked why the bishops of Quebec, rather than the 
whole hierarchy of the Dominion, took public action in this matter. 
Quebec is 1,550 miles from Winnipeg, and the railway which unites 
them passes through the dioceses .of several bishops who stood silent 
through the election, and this though the voice of Ontario was just 
as potent as that of Quebec for the ultimate solution of the difficulty. 
The more active attitude of the bishops of Quebec may be attributed 
partly to the fact that politically they are far more powerful than 
their colleagues in the Protestant provinces, and still more to the 
circumstance that Quebec fe allied not only in faith but in race to the 
Catholic minority in Mianitoba. ^ 

When the Liberal party for the first iime for eighteen years found 
itself in power at Ottawa, M^. Laurier at once opened negotiations 
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with Manitoba. The result was a settlement which, although it 
might work well in particular districts, could not be accepted as 
satisfactory by the Catholic authorities. It arranged t|||,t where in 
towns and cities the average attendance of Catholic children was forty 
or upwards, and in villages and rural districts the average attendance 
of such children was twenty-five or 'upwards, one Catholic teacher 
should be employed. There were various other provisions, but that 
was the central concession. In two respects this plan differs for the 
worse from the compromise suggested by Sir Donald Smith. ' Children 
in average attendance ’ is substituted for ‘ children resident in the 
district ; ’ and, what is of more importance, * a Catholic teacher * is 
substittited for th®*'!' more comprehensive thing, ‘ a school-house 
or school-room of their own.’ It has been maintained in perfect good 
faith by some supporters of Mr. Laurier’s Government that, owing to 
the way in which the Catholics in Manitoba are collected in particular 
districts, a Catholic teacher is really the orriy thing required to secure 
a genuine Catholic school. It is urged that a school attended almost 
exclusively by. Catholic children, controlled by Catholic trustees and 
taught by a Catholic teacher, is practically a Catholic school. But 
though such a system might work well locally, accidentally, and 
temporarily, it is open to the fatal objection that it accepts the 
principle of ^ the mixed school ’ which has so often been condemned 
by the Holy See. Besides, in a large school the presence of one 
Catholic teacher among several certainly woiild not constitute what 
is meant by a Catholic school. It must then be taken that the 
bishops are right in refusing to sanction the arrangement Mr. Laurier 
has made. Happily that is not the final word. Leo the Thirteenth, 
recognising tne difficulties which beset Mr. Laurier’s patfi, mindful, 
perhaps, also thatdt is not always easy immediately to resume friendly 
conferenqe with those who have just done their best to defeat you, 
has sent to Canada an Apostolic Commissioner who may at once unite 
all the Catholics of the Dominion in the common cause, and then 
formulate their demands in the way most likely to win acceptance 
both at Ottawa and Winnipeg. Nor is the moment ill chosen. 
Indeed, everything seems to promise success to Mgr. Merry del Val in 
his blessed work as the i)eace-makeri* In regard to the contumacious 
province, Mr. Laurier, as a Liberal who has strenuously opposed 
coercion, is necessarily a persona grata, Mr. Greenway and his 
ffiends will not be anxious to imperil in* his place at the head of the 
Federal Government the man who keeps*.out the party identified in 
the past with the policy of the remedial Bill. On his side Mr. 
Laurier must be, and is, most anxious to fdlfil the hopes he willingly 
excited, and to help his follower to redeem the^pledges they solemnly 
gave. It is no secret that the Priine Minister of Canada will be the 
first to welcome the coming of the Apostolic Commissioner and the 
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intervention of the reconciling hand of Bome« Even if that were 
otherwise, the governing factor of the situation is the knowledge of 
all men that the fieite of the Federal Administration is absolutely 
in the hands of the Catholic electors of Quebec. Apart from the 
Catholic province, the electors -of the Dominion at the recent election 
were almost equally divided, and Quebec, with its fifty Liberals and 
fifteen Conservatives, gives Mr. Laurier his majority at Ottawa. And 
let it be remembered that Quebec is asking for the Catholic minority 
in Manitoba only what she already gives to the Protestant minority 
within her own borderS — a proportionate share in the public moneys 
devoted to education. 

^Mgr. Merry del Val, then, goes out under the Hkppiest auspices. 
Young and high-born, and accustomed to diplomacy, aud speaking 
both English and French with an absolute fluency, he has shared, as 
no man alive has, in the daily companionship and sacred intimacy 
of the private life of the Sovereign Pontiff. Pope Leo could have 
given no stronger j)roof of the high importance he attaches to this 
mission than by the choice of the envoy he has chosen. It is not 
difficult to predict success vrhen all the elements of it are assured ; 
and it must be*the earnest hope of every lover of Canada that when 
in June Mr. Laurier comes to stand by the steps of the throne, he 
may bring with him a message of peace from all the Dominion. 

J. G. Snead Cox. 

Postscript. — Since the atove lines were written a step has been 
taken which does not malie for peace. The ‘ settlement * provisionally 
arranged between Mr. Laurier and Mr. Green way quite failed to 
satisfy the minority, and has been absolutely •repudiated by the 
Catholic authorities. Mr. Laurier, accordingly, will take* no further 
steps with regard to it, and, on the contrary, hqs since made himself 
a party to the request sent to the Holy See Yor an Apostolic Delegate, 
through whom other terms^ may be negotiated. Not the less the 
legislature of •Manitoba has hastened to ratify this ‘ settlement * 
which settles nothing, and to give it the force of law. A Bill to that 
effect was passed on the 18th *of March, almost unanimously. The 
apparent object* of this step, which is just a move in the political 
game, is to strengthen the hands of Mr. Giieenway, by enabling him 
to confront the Apostolic Delegate with a fait Uccompli. It is an 
ugly indication of the temper of ISIanitoba, but otherwise is not 
important. If this question had rested only with the local authorities 
it would have been fettled against the minority any time these seven 
years. But the final word will h& spoken not in Winnipeg but in 
Ottawa, and not by the legislature of the pro\dnce but by the 
Parliament of Canada. *Both the great jwDlitical parties in the 
Dominion are now pledged to secure for the minority in Manitolm a 
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restitution of their edncational rights. And assuredly, in the present 
condition of political parties in Canada, the men who have summoned 
Mgr. Merry del Val across the Atlantic .have burned their boats 
behind them. For if, after all, he ftdl, his fulure at least will 
achieve one thing— he will leave behind him a united Catholic 
province ; and Quebec to>day holds the scales at Ottawa. 

J. Or. S. C. 
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‘ THE INTEGRITY OF THE 'OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE' as' A DIPLOMATIC FORMULA 

I 

Ix)RD Salisbury’s admirers, and they are to be found in both parties, 
have long been constrained to admit that, with all his great qualities, 
he suffers from one curious infirmity. It has pursued him from the 
very beginning of his distinguished , 'public career, and it will ap- 
parently cling to him to his latest day. It is the infirmity which, 
nearly thirty years ago, was described by Mr. Disraeli in the House 
of Commons with that biting sarcasm which he loved to employ 
against friends as well as foes. Stated in less severe language than 
Mr. Disraeli’s, Lord Salisbury’s w'eakness may be 'described as his 
habit of using rash and dangerous phrases. Its latest illustration 
was found in bis astounding reply to Lord Kimberley two weeks ago, 
when he referred him to the statement of INI. Hanotaux in the French 
Chambei; as containing an exposition of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is*Very jirobable that when Lord f5alisbury gave 
this ^unprecedented answer to a questibn addressed to him by his 
predecessor in the office of Foreign Secretary, he had not^ even read 
the full text of the speeches in the French Chamber, and based him- 
self upon nothing more th&n the telegraphic summaries in the English 
newspapers. But even these summaries should have put Lord Salis- 
bury on his guard against the indiscretion into whicli he fell. The 
principal statement which was made by Hanotaux andM. Meline 
was that the policy of France ‘ rested upon the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire ; ’ and it was to this statemAit that Lord Salisbury committed 
himself by his answ'er to Lord Kimberley. • 

It is not surprising that many Liberals, including Lord Kimberley 
himself, should have beVn stirred by amazement and indignation when 
they received this explicit declaration as to the character of the policy 
of their country in Eastern Europe. A reference to ‘ the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire’ ought not jin itself to have disturbed Lord 
Kimberley, or any other man acquainted with the history of the 
Eastern question ; for, as I desire to show in these pages, ‘ the integrity 
*of the Ottoman Empire ’ is a phrase which has borne many different 
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meanings, and which may fairly bemused by an English statesman 
without giving just cause of offence to anybody* But it is one thing 
to use this phrase in the sense in which it is now-fa-days employed 
by most diplomatists, and quite another thing to refer to it as the 
principle upon which British policy rests, the very foundation-stone, 
as it were, of that policy, and of our duties and purposes in the East. 
British policy, in the belief of the great majority of the people of 
these islands, ought to rest, and does rest at this moment, upon the 
maintenance and advancement of human freedom throughout Europe ; 
and, as everybody recognises the fact that the rule of the Sultan of 
Turkey is a standing menace to all freedom, it is difficult to reconcile 
Lord Salisbury’s /icceptance of the statement of the French Ministers 
with the popular conception of our national policy. # 

But did the Prime Minister really intend to convey the meaning 
which Lord Kimberley has read into liis words, and is the phrase upon 
which the latter fastened, thoughtless and ill advised though it un- 
doubtedly was, as mischievous as manyof I^ord Salisbury’s critics profess 
to believe ? 

To both these questions the answer ought, I think, to be in 
the negative. No mistake can be greater than that which we shall 
make if we try to strain the language of the Prime Minister in order 
to find in it some excuse for fault-finding. Men are naturally of 
course prone to put the less rather than the more favourable inter- 
pretation upon the public utterances of their political opponents. 
But the temptation to do this is one that we are bound to resist with 
all our strength at moments like thh present, when the Prime 
Minister stands not for a party only, but for the nation as a whole, 
and when he hus it in his power, no matter whdt may be the wishes' 
of his opponents, tOc commit the country to engagements of the^most 
serious and, it may be, of the most disastrous kind. At such times 
the duty of a patriotic Opposition is not to imagine causes of offence 
on the part of the Prime Minister, but to tnake quite sure thq-t real 
cause of offence exists before offence is taken. To some Liberals at 
all events (who are not less truly Liberals because they have not been 
able to join in the movement of ‘ the Forward Party ’ and similar 
bodies) it seems that this sound doctrine has been forgotten by many 
of their friends during the presefit crisis. Lord Salisbury has been 
accused of following a ‘ dishonouring policy,’ when no proof that h© 
has done so has been forthcoming ; and the Government has been 
severely censured for its acts when we are •still without any clear 
information respecting the nature of those acts. This, surely, is in- 
consistent alike with patriotism, common sense, and fair play. If 
Lord Salisbury really meant all that some persons assume by his 
references to * the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,’ it will no doubt 
be impossible to deny that the censures whioh have been heaped upon 
him by many Liberals are well deserved. But I contend that w 
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reference to the facts and to the best authorities must suffice to show 
that when the English Government uses this phrase, it does so in a 
sense which is far from justifying the angry protests that have 
been raised in many of our Liberal newspapers, and on all our 
Liberal platforms. 

The first and greatest of the authorities who* can be cited to 
dispose of the allegation that ‘ the integrity of the Ottoman Empire * 
nc^eans the maintenance of the rule of the Sultan wherever that 
integrity is respected, is Mr. Gladstone. Good service has been done 
in the present crisis by the untiring pertinacity witji which the Daily 
News has presented its readers with copious extracts from the 
utterances of Mr. Gladstone in former years on the subject of the 
Conoert of Europe and the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Some 
of my fellow-Liberals njust have been more than a little surprised 
when they found that the leader whom they revere so justly had ten 
years or twenty years •ago used language so absolutely opposed to 
that which is now adopted as the shibboleth of the ardent spirits who 
have been leading the present agitation in favour of the Greeks. 
But even ten years is a space of time sufficient to justify a man in 
changing his opinions on many questions ; and considering that ten 
years ago Mr. Gladstone was the Minister who used towards Greece 
the very measures of coercion against which he^ now declaims so 
eloquently, it may b§ unwise to trust in the present crisis to his 
utterances of 1886 on the subject of the integrity of Turkey. It will 
be simpler and more satisfactory to cite his declarations in the letter 
to the Duke of Westminster which deals with the existing crisis and 
is dated jso recently as the 13th of March, 1897. Deploring the fact 
that what he calls ‘ the rent and ragged catchword of “ the integrity 
of tho Ottoman Empire ” should- still be flaunted 'before our eyes,’ he 
proceeds : 

Has it, then, a meaning ? ^cs, and it had a different meaning in almost every 
decade of the century how expiring. In the first quarter of that century it meant 
that Turkey, though her system was poisoned and efiete, still occupied in right of 
actual sovereignty the whole sohth-eastern comer of Europe, appointed by the 
Almighty to be one of its choicest portions. In 1830 it meant that this baleful 
sovereignty had been abridged by t^e exciSion of (jreece from Turkish territory. 
In 1860 it meant that the Danubian Princ^alities, now forming the kingdom of 
Boumania,.had obtained an emancipation virtually (as it is now formally) complete. 
In 1878 it meant that Bosnia, with Herzegovina, had bid farewell to all active 
concern with Turkey, that Servia was enlarged, and that •Northern Bulgaria was 
free. In 1880 it meant thait; Montenegro had crowned its glorious battle of four 
hundred years by achieving the acknowledgment of its independence and obtaining a 
great accession of territory, and that Thessaly was added to free Greece. In 1886 
it meant that Southern Bulgaria had been permitted to associate itself with its 
northern sisters. What is the upshot of all this P That eighteen miUions of 
human beings, who a century ago, peopling* a large part of the Turkish Empire, 
were subject to its at once paralysing and degrading yoke, are now as free from it 
as if they were inhabitants of these islands, and that Greece, Houmania, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaria stand before us as five living witnesses that, even in 
this world, the reign of wrong is not eternal. 
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And all these triumphs for the great cause of fireedom have been 
won under cover of the phrase |the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ! ’ 
Surely it is mjade clear, upon no less an authority than that of Mr. 
Crladstone, that the use of this phrase does not by miy means imply 
that the hateful rule of the Sultan is to. be mainlined along with the 

* integrity ’ of his Empire. But Mr. Crladstone might have gone 
further if he had been pleased to do so. In October 1881 I myself 
heard the herald in the porch of the palace of the Bey of Tunis pro- 
claiming the fact that Tunis was and would for ever remain a portion 
of the Ottoman Empire. Yet at that very moment a French army 
was occupying Tunis, and the Bey was no better than a prisoner in 
the hands of M. Bbustan. Tunis, as everybody knows, is now virtually 
a French prpvince ; yet it is quite possible that the old proclamaftoh is 
still made at sunset from the marble steps of the palace, and that the 
faithful still believe that they are in some mysterious fashion con- 
nected with the Caliph. ‘ The integrity of the Ottoman Empire ’ 
has not prevented Cyprus from being administered by officials of the 
British Crown, and did not enable the Sultan to carry out his intrigues 
against British supremacy at Cairo. In short, the fact remains beyond 
dispute that, whilst this phrase has been in the mouths of European 
statesmen and diplomatists during many decades, the work of reducing 
the power of the, Sultan and the geographical extent of his rale — 

* consolidating ’ that rule it was called by the ingenious Lord Beacons- 
field — has gone on almost without intermission, and certainly without 
any hindrance whatever from the employment of this formula. 

It would be easy to cite in support of Mr. Gladstone’s authority, and 
of the facts mentioned above, inniunerable passages from the writings 
and speeches of eminent meipbers of both poli£ical parties, living and 
dead, to show that fhe adoption of this phrase does Twt mean that the 
man using it thinks of bolstering up the blood-stained rule of the 
Sultan, or has in his mind any intention, however remote, of keeping 
within the power of that tyrant a single human being who is-able to 
escape from it. But, after all, Mr. Glac^stone is most deservedly the 
one supreme authority on this question, and his description of the 
practical effect of the x)hiase ‘ the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ’ 
ought to be conclusive. It ought certainly to prevent such a mis- 
conception of the use of the words by Lord Salisbury as that which 
unhappily seems to prevail at present in the minds of many of my 
fellow-Liberals, 

‘ The integrity of the Ottoman Empire' is, I take it, a fonnula 
which is accepted by the diplomatic world •as a convenient fiction 
under cover of which deeds may be done that would hardly be possible 
if it were to be dispensed with. * In itself it means no more than is 
meant by the Norman-French phrase, familiar to frequenters of the 
House of Lords, which converts Acts of Parliament into the law of 
the Bealm, and which does so avowedly because ‘ the Queen wills it.' 
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We do not live under an autcibratic G^ovemineiit be<^ii£ie^^^^^t^ very 
autocratic pluase must be u^ before the decisions of Pfuitaniwt can 
become law ; and when n^en talk about the * inte^ty of Otiom^ 
Empire’ they do not^ by doing so, commit themselves to the main- 
tenance of the Sultan’s rule. • ^ 

But why use a formula which means nothing, and whidh is 
therefore ; calculated to mislead? I imagine that the answer to 
this question is that when the Great Powers, use it they seek to 
convey to each other their resolve not to enter upon a sudden 
scramble for the spoils of the Turkish Empire in wMch each will 
consider nothing beyond his own selfish interests. It ^is intended, 
in pther words, to attest the existence of a self-denying ordinance. 
We have seen how much has been done to reduce the Sultan’s Empire 
in the past under cover of this phrase ; and there is no reason why 
the phrase should not remain until that Empire itself has vanished 
from the sight of men. ’ But if it does remain, it will mean that the 
final destruction of this colossal iniquity has been accomplished underthe 
sanction of European law, and with the aid of that Concert of the Ghreat 
Powers to which Mr. Gladstone alludes as ‘an instrument indescribably 
valuable where it can be made available for purposes of good.’ The 
petty formula which is despised by some, and to which others attach 
a grotesquely exaggerated significance, is after all the slender tie 
that holds together the Concert of Europe, and prevents, or at least 
delays, the dreaded struggle, not among the rightful heirs of the sick 
man, but among his jealous and covetous neighbours, for his inherit- 
ance. This being the case, it is surely a mistake to aggravate the 
suspiciois with this country is constantly regarded by her 

Continental rivals, by allowing the latter to suppose that we are 
trying to shake ourselves loose from the slight verbal restraint which 
diplomacy has imposed upon the selfish ambitions of’ the Great 
Powers. We shall not be. less free to hate Jbhe blood-stained tyranny 
of the* Sultan, and to put forth every effort to save his victims, 
whether they are to be found in Crete or in Asia Minor, if we abide 
by this particular ffgment of diplomacy, than we should be if we 
were to cast it aside, and in dying sd w'ere lo convert the sullen sus- 
picions of our rivals into open hostility. * 

Wemyss Reid. 


It is not often that a public question arises on which there is so 
much need for the exercise of self-re^&traint as that with w^hich we are at 
present confronted in the East. Our sentiment all points in one 
jdirection, but no sooner *do we allow it to shape our poli<^ than 
reason suggests practical difficulties which compel us to pause and 
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reconsider our decision. Besides ibis, the incidents of the hour, 
especially as they are presented to us in the public press, increase 
the excitement, and probably cause us to v^illate in our own judg- 
ment. In the midst of the hurly-burly produced by the highly 
coloured rumoun transmitted by correspondents who are probably 
themselves partisans, and who, under the influence of prejudice, often 
create impressions very far removed from the truth, and, to say the 
least, not diminished by the comments of rival editors or the heated 
and unsatisfimtory discussions in Farliament, it is not easy for level- 
headed men to maintain a perfectly reasonable attitude. 

Yet there seldom has been a crisis at which this was more neces- 
sary. It is appalling to think of the consequences which might result 
from one f^lse step on either side. The tendency is to look too ex- 
clusively at the possibilities of some unguarded word or deed lighting 
the flames of war and involving all the peoples of Europe in untold 
misery. This danger cannot easily be exaggerated, but it would be 
folly to allow it to blind us to the peril, which is probably more 
remote, but certainly ought not to be left out of account, of pur- 
chasing present immunity at the cost of even more widespread and 
even more terrible evil in the future. 

The Turkish Power is a curse to humanity which must sooner 
or later be removed. If it be possible, it must surely be much wiser, 
in view especially of the many vexed and thorny questions which 
must be raised by its overthrow, to bring that removal about by 
a process of sapping and mining rather than by a direct and 
violent attack. But in the adoption of this indirect method there is 
need for constant watchfulness and care, lest something* be done 
which may serve to strengthen the systenrwhose ultimate destruction 
is demanded in the interests of humanity and progress. 

It is ‘reassuring to think that the responsible leaders of 
political parties in this country are agreed^ as to the true objective of 
British policy. Lord Salisbury’s not very dignified but extremely 
satisfactory confession that he had pqt his money on the wrong 
horse has done very much to clear the ground. •'He may make 
mistakes in his method; but there can be little doubt now that he 
is as sensible of the impossibility of maintaining the efiete despotism 
at Constantinople and of the folly of Great Britain Aaking any efibrt 
with that view as^ say, Mr. George Bussell himself. How far he 
carries his entire party with him may be doybtful, but, at all events, 
there is no reasonable ground for uncertainty as to his actual position 
on this question. It is not to be deniedt however, that in some 
quarters there is considerable doubt, and it must be added that some 
of his own subordinates, especiallj^ his Under-Secretary, are mainly to 
thank for it. It is unfortunate that at a» time like this Mr. Curzon 
should be the representative of the Foreign Oflice in the House of 
Commons. He is clever, some think extremely clever, and his clever* 
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ness is his snare. A conciliatory deportment is peculiarly necessary 
under the conditions, but it often seems as though his chief desire 
was to make all his questioners understand the impertinence of their 
conduct in seeking to pry into things too high for them. Possibly 
he suffers, like some of his colleagues, from the intoxication of 
power. With the great majoiity behind him, he^ fancies that he 
can afford to despise the party opposed to him. He can evade a ques- 
tion and he can snub the questioner, but he is unwilling to give a 
straightforu^ard answer, which would in many cases remove all 
difficulties. Of course this is partly the result of the inconvenient 
arrangement by which* the responsible Minister has no opportunity 
of meeting the responsible brancli of the Legislature. Lord Sfidisbury 
has, certainly suffered from it. Sometimes the Ministry have seemed 
to speak with two voices even on the same day, and more frequently 
there has been an api^earance of mystery which, in its turn, has 
•engendered susj)icion. 

Nor has Lord Salisbury himself been free from blame in this 
matter. Among the ‘ blazing indiscretions ’ with which he may be 
reproached, his criticism on Lord Kimberley’s speech at Norwich 
must hold a conspicuous place. I have no desire to undertake the 
defence of the strong utterances of the Liberal leaders at the recent 
gatherings of the Federation, for any verdict upon them would need 
to be qualified, and to be preceded by a more lengthened examina- 
tion than is possible -in the space or time at my command. But, 
regarding them with tolerable impartiality (for, though a Liberal, I 
do not profess to be a followey of Sir William Harcourt), I cannot see 
why these speeches should have awakened such indignation in the 
.Ministertal leaders in^both Houses. Lord Salisbury ^nd Mr. Balfour 
alike showed that some arrow had pierced their armour. But it was 
unfortunate, in tlie very last degree, that anything should have been 
done to accentuate the difference between the two classes of states- 
men, and to throw the subject into the cauldron of party strife. 

Mr. Gladstone in that remarkable Letter to the Duke of West- 
minster which shows, as ha.% seldom been showm before, how possible 
it is so to combine tfie mellowness of age wdth the fervid enthusiasm 
of youth as to develop more of the power of each, says that * to infuse 
into this discussion the spirit or the language of party would be to 
give a cover and apology to every sluggish and unmanly mind for 
refusing to offer its tribute to the common cause.’ It is the very 
opposite course to that which is here suggested* that Lord Salisbury 
pursued when he brought a speech which had been made out of 
doors into the House«of Lords, and arraigned the speaker at the 
tribunal of that august assembly. There was surely nothing in it 
which called for such hasty critfcism or justified such imperious 
denunciation. Of course, an Opposition will oppose, and it is pretty 
•certain that its leaders will look at the Ministerial policy from an en- 
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firom that of the Ministers themselves. But 
eurely there is room for mdepezideiit criticism ev^ £rom statesmen who 
have a certain measure of responsibility bothtotheir ora iK^imtry and 
to Europe. If it was rash or foolish, above ^ if it was unpatriotic, so 
much the worse for the critics themselves. Indeed, the less con- 
vincing it was, the more safe was the Prime Minister to leave it 
absolutely unnoticed. Under any conditions it was impossible that 
it could have any practical result. Mr. Balfour challenged his 
opponents to bring forth a Vote of Censure, but a Vote of Censure 
on a Government for its foreign policy would be a measure so extreme 
and perilous that no patriotic statesman would venture upon it except 
under circumstances so critical as to make it imperative. Of course 
any Minister is r^ponsible for his foreign policy, and if its results 
be disastrous in themselves or be contrary to the will of the nation, 
he must be prepared to pay the penalty. 

But the objects at which Lord Salisbury aims at present are 
approved by the great majority of the Liberal party. The question 
between them is really whether the methods he is adopting are 
calculated to secure the object he has in view. There may be those 
(I believe they are few) who would be prepared to make a dash in 
order to reward Greece and to secure the liberties of Crete by hand- 
ing the island over to the Government at Atliens. But the great 
mass of opinion on the Liberal side would be content with a settle- 
ment which emancipated Crete from Turkish^ despotism, and left 
the question of the annexation to Greece to be determined by the 
course of events. If they have been uneasy as to the conduct of 
affairs, this has been due to a fear lest the Anti-Hellenic, if not 
positively Philq-Turkish, sympathies might be allowed to have too 
much play in the counsels of the Ministry, iui while this might 
necessarily provoke criticism, it was •far too slight a basis on which 
to ground a vote of censure. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
idea of making such a proposal has ever been entertained, and it is 
hardly wise policy on the part of the Ministry to turn the question 
into the battlefield of party by throwing opt a challenge on their side. 

But this was unquestionably the effect of Mv. Balfour’s taunts, 
and of Lord Salisbury’s •reply to Lord Kimberley. Passing over 
all its other points,* the attack on the latter for his protest 
against the integrity of the Turkish Empire being made the 
basis of our foreign polfcy exaggerated the significance of that 
declaration : ‘ A graver statement could not .have been made, and 
I repeat that it should have been made in some more formal 
manner, and with some fuller reasons.’ But what is the offence that 
has so provoked the ire of the Prime Minister ? It is not easy to dis- 
cover, for when Lord Kimberley’s View is compared with his there is 
no such grave difference as the sternness of the rebuke suggests. ' I 
do not,’ says Lord Salisbury, ‘ by any means hold to the doctrine . 
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tliat the integrity of the Turkish Empire will not be modified/ 
What is the view of Lord Kiirfberley dn the opposite side ? ‘I say 
there is nothing in the treaty or in the present situation of the world 
which should preclude anyone in my position from annoimcing, as I 
did announce and as I wish to announce and to repeat, that I believe 
it is for the interest of this ^country and it is for the interest of 
European peace that we should be disconnected for ever from 
regarding the integrity of the Turkish Empire as the basis of British 
policy/ 

There is no doubt a distinct difference in these two statements, 
but it is to be found rather in the spirit which underlies them than 
in the statements themselves. The two statesmen would probably 
differ little in practical policy, opposed though thejr may seem to be 
on the definition of their own guiding principle. But even that 
may be greater in appearance than in fact, and is due largely to the 
elasticity of the phrase ‘ integrity of the Turkish Empire/ If it 
were to be strictly interpreted, it would be absurd to talk of giving 
autonomy for Crete, w'hile still holding fast by the idea it expresses. 
But if it be only the maintenance of a suzerainty, such as we are 
supposed to have over the Transvaal Republic, it assumes a very 
different aspect. 

‘ It shows,’ says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ an amazing courage or an 
amazing infatuation that, after a mass of experienoe, alike deplorable 
and conclusive, the rent and ragged catchword of “ the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire ” should still be flaunted in our eyes. Has it, 
then, a meaning ? Yes, anc] it had a different meaning in almost 
every decade of the century now expiring/ 

If the i>hrase be^ understood thus and the qualiQpation w^hich it 
introduces into the declaration of the autonomy of Crete mean nothing 
moreTthan in the case of the other great provinces which are really 
independent, or, as in the case specially mentioned by Mr.* Gladstone, 
of Cyprus, even the strongest Liberal may, be satisfied with such an 
arrangement. It is a curfeus use of language if province after province 
can be practically set free ajid those who help to effect the severance 
still pose as deTendeft of the integrity of the Turkish Empire. This 
diplomatic language certainly^has nd great "attraction for strong and 
honest minds. But if it tide us over difficulties wfe may well bear with it. 

*0n one point, however, even the most moderate Liberals may well 
be prepared to insist. ^We have exercised a good deal of con- 
fidence in Lord Salisbjiry, and personally I am prepared to give 
him full credit for righteous purpose in his statesmanship. The 
biting sarcasm of which he is a master, and in which he still 
occasionally indulges, and the singularly unwise taunts upon the 
Grreeks in his recent speech frequently lay him open to suspicions 
which, if not altogether undeserved, may be greatly exaggerated. 
3ut I believe he works* for peace, and to a large extent for that 
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Tighteousness which is an essential condition of an enduring peace. 
Nevertheless, we may reasonably desirh that if the European Concert 
is to exist, our representative were of a less compliant temper. 
About one point in particular there ought to be no mistake. The 
nation feels much more deeply than the dwellers in the political 
circles of London understand an intense sympathy with Gr^ce. 
It is not confined to one political or ecclesiastical party, to any church 
or any class, and it certainly cannot safely be defied. How far it 
may be possible for the Government to overcome the prejudice already 
created by their joining in the blockade, it is not easy to say. But 
assuredly the idea of coercing Greece wdll arouse a storm of indigna- 
tion which will not easily be appeased. It is idle to tell the people 
that the Europead Concert must be maintained at all costs. There 
is a cost at vhich the nation wull not allow it to be maintained. We 
as Liberals have a special interest in the maintenance of peace, 
though I for one do not believe that the perpetuation of the European 
Concert is either an essential or the best condition of the attainment 
of that end. But whatever be the result, Great Britain cannot 
submit to be the tool of the despots of the Continent. We are con- 
tent to wait for the gradual development of a Cretan policy. But we 
are not satisfied that in tlie meaiitime Greece should be humiliated 
and that we should be made the chve,€ instruments in that humilia-, 
tion. « 

I end as I began, by urging the supreme • importance of well- 
considered action on the part of all the friends of Greece. This is 
an occasion when hasty or intemperate speech may work great mis- 
chief not easily repaired. It is necessary that the opinion of the 
country have frfe and full expression, and the fpree of our Minister 
wdll be immensely increased if it is felt that the nation is not only 
behind him, but that a large section 6f it is impatient of the cofices- 
sions he thinks it wise to make. But Lord Salisbury has pledged 
himself to the liberation of Crete, and with this those who, like 
myself, look forward not only to the union of the island with Glreece, 
but to the final overthrow of Turkish despotism, may well for the 
present be content. It would be folly for thosfe wholviiow nothing 
of the internal workings of the Ccncert to mark out a line of policy. 
All that we have to dc, for the present, is to insist that the end be 
secured. If there be a failure on that point assuredly the wayward- 
ness of the ruling Powers in the Concert will not be accepted as 
sufficient apology ancf excuse. .. 

J, Guinness Eogeks. 
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THE POWERS AND THE EAST IN THE 
• LIGHT OF THE WAR 


What was bound to Happen lias in fact happened. The limiteiT 
liability war, the raids of the so-called free-lances of the Greek and 
foreign bands, have brought up*the official national war. Edhem Fasba, 
tired of sufifering the assaults of the Ethnike Hetairia, has at last 
given the word of command and begun the fray. He has brilliantly put 
into execution a design well ripened and Sagaciously conceived. He 
has displayed, as oommander-in-chief, strategical qualities of the first 
■order. His soldiers have exhibited, on their part, not only that rather 
passive gallantry which is the natural produot of* fatalism and which 
has been willingly granted ^o the Turk behind earthworks or trenches, 
•but also the most active and offensive bravery. The struggle, begun 
by artillery cleverly put to use, has been decided at the point of the 
bayonet. After bloody and obstinaCe fighting ^for four days, the 
pass of Maluna fqjl into the power of the Turks. From this high 
tableland, which commands the fertile plains of Thessaly, that 
granary of ancient and modern Greece, just as the Alps command the 
fields of Lombardy, Edbem was able to launch his soldiers on the low- 
lands with the accompaniment of the same proclamation as Napoleoh 
Bonaparte issued to his ragged heroes. 

Meanwhile the diversions tried ii^the east, between the slopes of 
the Olympus and the sea, and in the west — on the i»s8 of Beveni — 
have not produced the expected results, in spite of the bravery of the 
Greeks and of their first successes. The movements begtm further off 
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. seem rather to dissipate and scatter the action than to be troublesome 
to the Turks. Prevesa has been shelled by a squadron with perhaps 
more noise than mischief. Colonel Manos does not find the way to 
Janina opened by those multifarious insurrections — the trust, not only 
of the secret societies, but of sober statesmen in Athens. As for the 
fleet, to the creation of which Greece has offered so many sacrifices — 
including the sacrifice of the solvency of her Treasury — in it are 
centred the best hopes of the nation. Athenians, now as before 
Salamina, are tempted to confide in their wooden walls. Tliey flatter 
themselves to have over the Turkish squadron— which lay so long a 
time rotting in the Golden Horn, the departure of which was so 
theatrical and so carefully prepared a stroke, and which Admiral von 
Hofe Pasha does not care to command, because he does not know at 
all if th^ ships, or how many of them, are sea-going — ^^just the same 
superiority as Athens had over Sparta at the beginning of the ]*elo- 
ponnesian War, before that naval battle of Rhion, so well narrated by 
Thucydides, and so jimj)ly commented on by Grote. lIoweveF, there 
are many illusions. Greek patriots see everywhere in fancy (Jreek 
ships sailing mysteriouly under sealed orders, going with destructi\'e 
artillery fire to every port of Turkey, ubiquitous and all-powerful. 

All this does not much change the military situation. Not- 
withstanding oflScial telegrams and bulletins of victory, the first week 
of the war hai^ more than realised the gloomy predictions of impartial 
men. Greece is not strong enough by far to accomplish what slie 
has rashly undertaken. Larissa is practically in the hands of Edhem 
Pasha. And then? A rally may be tried at Pharsala ; a desperate 
resistance may once more be made at the Thermopyles. But w'hei e 
is, in the name of all that is reasonable, ihe guarantee that things 
shall take there a bettel* turn ? * Truth to say, if between Edhem 
and Athens there was no other defence than the army of the 
Diadochos or the strongholds of the country, Athens would be in a 
trice a devoted prey for the Turk. 

But there is something other. Though the Powers llave taken 
up the strangest attitude of aloofness and pretended indifierenee, 
since they met with the obstinate disobedience of small Greece, 
it is impossible to believe their inertness has no bounds. They have 
solemnly notified to the tw'o would-be belligerents that the aggressor 
would be treated as responsible for the consequences of the war, and 
that he would not be allowed to reap the smallest gain from an 
eventual victory. This decree of the European Areopagus, of the 
six Great Powers who have claimed the right to act as the supreme 
tribunal in international matters, does hot, I apprehend, elhaust 
the whole possibilities of the^ case. It defines beforehand the action 
of the Western diplomacy in the eventuality of a victory obtained 
before Europe has been able or willing* to interfere. It tells Greece 
that her hopes, even in case of a triumph, are doomed to disai>- 
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pointment, while another and ja more strict law forbids Turkey, in 
the name of the conscience of mankind, to reconquer or to put back 
under the shadow of the Crescent any part *of God’s earth which 
has been liberated and which has taken back its place in Christendom. 

To my mind, there is no great interest in the discussion raging 
about the question of the priority in the declaration ef war. In the ■ 
first place, Turkey is quite sure, in any case, to be out of court when it 
shall come to the distribution of spoils. In the second place, Greece, 
who cannot obscure by special pleadings and technical subtleties the 
true facts of the case, knows perfectly well that, even in the impro- 
bable event of a victory, Europe will not stultify herself by giving to 
her unruly charge the benefits of the bloody game^ However, this 
legitimate and necessary warning does not sufficiently illuminate the 
policy of the Powers. • 

Here I must try to speak my mind, even if by so doing I displease 
some of my readers or scandalise some others. It seems to me that 
just now we have absolutely no reason to be proud of our quality 
as Europeans or as members of the Concert of Western nations. 

Those of us who have the most strongly silenced either their 
natural feelings of sympathy for Hellenism and its legitimate aspira- 
tions, or their natural forebodings of ill to come, in order to give, 
according to the measure of their power, their support to the policy 
of the European federation, of peace in the West and fnedom in the 
East, of the Crefcin aufonomy and the strict subordination of every- 
thing to the prevention of war, are the most entitled to express their 
wonder, their resentment, and even their anger at the miscarriage of 
this policy and at the cynical coolness of the Powers. What ! — we 
are told two things, th* y are incessantly dinned in our (mrs, we accept 
them bona fide, and we take them for the basis of all our thoughts, 
words, judgments, and acts : first, that the preservation of peace in the 
East is the supreme interest and the primary obligation of everybody, 
including the subjects of tire Sultan and their brothers of the neigh- 
bouring* States ; secondly, that the postulate of all peaceful and 
acceptable solutions of the Eftstem problem is the high supervision, 

the control of tlie Great Powers, to the absolute exclusion of the 

• • 

immediately interested quarter*. 

And then, when war breaks out and when the pretenders to the 
succession of the sick man begin to solve by Jsrute force and without 
the participation of the European Areopagus .this same Eastern 
problem, we are calmly teld that w^ar does not matter just now, that 
it is better to let things unroll themselves, and that after all there will 
always be time enough for their High Mightinesses to interfere and 
to say their word in Che final award ^ 

In all seriousness, who is here the* intended dupe ? \^^lere is the 
devoted gull, the artless, weak-minded Ignoramns, who is able to 
swallow and to digest such wholesale lies and to forgive such monstrous 

3 ▲ 2 . 
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contradictions ? The European Concert has not ceas^ to picture the 
war as the most drea^ul spectre, as the one unforgivable sin and crime, 
as the source of every ill the flesh is heir to. And here comes Count 
MuraviefF, with a smile on his lips, with a new circular in his hands, 
and chiefly careful to take precautions, not against the undue 
lengthening of the war, but against this fearful danger of the offer of 
a mediation, by one or two Powers instead of the whole sacro-aanct 
body of the Concert, and spontaneously instead of waiting for a regular 
request ! 

I dare say diplomacy will discuss conscientiously this proposal, 
will peck holes in such and such a phrase or a word, will end by 
giving its assent and by rubbing its hands with glee as if the whole 
duty of statesmen were to observe forms, to follow precedents, and to 
shun anjr contact with the brutal realities of life and history. During 
that time Greeks and Turks will continue to struggle ; the fanati- 
cism of the Islam will be powerfully stirred up by victories and even 
more by defeats ; the subject races and even the neighbour -States 
will want more and more to come into the infernal round ; in short, 
all the perils so strongly depicted in advance by diplomats when they 
wished to prevent war will come to pass. 

That this is not a fancy picture is sufficiently witnessed to by the 
new attitude taken by Bulgaria. If it was universally felt that the 
key to the maintenance of peace was in the dispositions and the state 
of mind of the Slavonic States of the Balkan Peninsula, it was also 
seriously hoped that just at present the powerful influence exercised 
at Sofia, Cettigne, and Belgrade byKussia was acting for peaceful 
projects. It was rumoured that a kind of new triple alliance on 
a smaller stale had been framed between •Prince Ferdinand, King 
Alexander and Prince Nicholas under the high wardship of Tsar 
Nicolas, and that the new system was an element of stability in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. In fact, there are many reasons for the indis- 
I)Osition of the south Slavs to make the little game of Panhellenism 
in Macedonia or elsewhere, and to hasteii the opening of tfie succes- 
sion of the sick man. I am very fat from believing or stating that 
Bulgaria does not remain on this ground and has really veered round 
to a kind of underhand co-operation with Greece. 

However, it is certain that the representative pf the principality 
in Constantinople had received orders to present a kind bf ultimatum 
and to threaten with the mobilisation •of the army, and even with 
the proclamation of the independence ••and the erection into a 
kingdom, if the Sultan did not at once send out the berats for the 
five new bishoprics in IMacedonia. Serbia, too, has an ecclesiastical 
grievance, and asks for the restpration of the ancient and autonomous 
Patriarchate of Ipek. I do net insist upon these facts. I have only 
taken them as witnesses to the innumerable dangers of all and every 
kind lurking in the prolongation of the present crisis. 
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The Powers ought to take to h^art such lurid warnings. But that 
is not all. It is not even the most important coUsequence of the un- 
explained and inexplicable attack of paralysis which has seized the 
European Concert for some weeks past. If among the Powers there are 
some who pursue really, under the cover of a simultaneous action and 
a decorous mutual consultation, peculiar and egoistica> ends ; if some 
among them expect to find their interest either in pushing Turkey 
in the path of obstinacy or in hindering a prompt and efl&cient paedia- 
tion, they may be left to their own conscience aild to that nemesis 
of human affairs which •generally manages to chastise breaches of 
faith and other sins against the light. But if, as *I believe with 
my whole heart, there are, too. Powers, liberal Pciji'ers, sincerely 
attached to the cause of freedom and progress and justice in mankind, 
penetrated with the conviction that the only way to prevent a formi- 
dable war and to preserve to the world the inestimable good of peace 
is to maintain and to consolidate that new international being, the 
European Concert ; if they have made painful sacrifices to this end, 
specially in relation with their peculiar and hereditary traditions of 
policy in the East, and of friendship with the Christian nationalities 
of the Ottoman Empire — then they must reflect on the incredible 
madness of their present conduct. 

They are engaged in breaking the instrument they had just 
created at such expense. They are not only compromising gravely 
the peaceful issue of the present crisis, but rendering absolutely 
nugatory beforehand the endeavours they are going to make again 
for the reform, that is to saf for the salvation, of the Ottoman 
Empire, when the time comes. They are playing the sorry part of 
dupes in a company of subtle statesmen, little troubled by over- 
scrupulousness. To my mind, the present situation is one of the 
most critical, I do not only say in the history of the^ Eastern 
Question, but in the fate of the fabric of modern Europe. 

At the end of last centfiry there was, too, put before the States 
and the statesmen of the period a difficult and redoubtable problem. 

I dare to say the partition of Inland — ^that is to say, the suppression of 
a legitimate, living, historical State, with a ^nation full of life and 
wanting to remain free— was fof the Powers whq took part in it, or 
who allowed the crime to be consummated under their eyes, something 
of a trial and a judgment. The old order of things was put to the 
touch of a terrible temptatioh ; it W'as unable to meet it as it ought ; 
it was condemned to disappear. 

The French Eevoluty^n, under its international aspect, was, as 
my friend M. Albert Sorel has so well shown, in its way a trial work, 
rather a link in a chain than a first beginning. It was the execu- 
tion of the sentence, and France, revolutionary France, not less than 
the monarchical and reactionary Powers, was only in fact applying the 
principles of the old diplomacy and following the path of the ancient 
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policy. For the Nineteenth century^in its death throes it seems the 
Eastern Question is fated to play the part of the Poland business for 
our forefathers. 

I fear greatly that until now modem Europe has not grown up to 
the level of the problem she must resolve or die. I fear the new or 
even the newest contrivances of diplomacy have been put in the 
scales and found wanting. The Armenian affair, the Cretan business, 
and now this Grreco-Turk war, have been, one and all, lamentable 
miscarriages. It is high time for the Western Powers to redeem 
their faults and their error. To my mind, the only way to do so is 
not to wait imtil it is too late in order to mediate efficiently between 
the two belliger^ts. The occupation of Larissa by Edhem Pasha, 
and the withdrawal of the Duke of Sparta and of the remaind^ of 
the G reek 'army behind Pharsaliis, are only reasons the more for the 
immediate interference of Europe. Turkey has brilliantly demon- 
strated the vitality of her military power in the midst of the decom- 
position of the State. Edhem has given a necessary, beneficent 
lesson to Greek arrogance. However, everybody knows, as I have 
said before, that the conscience of mankind can neitlier allow the 
Crescent to reconquer an inch of God’s earth given over to freedom 
and the Cross, nor permit the wholesale destruction of Greece. It is 
high time for the so-called Areopagus to put forth its verdict, and to 
begin again, where it has left it off, the work of the reformation — 
that is to say, of the salvation — of jbhe East. Any pedantic scruple, 
any tardiness, any miserable waiting on the occasion, will only make 
the Powers the laughing-stock of marikind. Now or never ! The 
hour has struck when Europe must either justify by her action her 
high claims, ot abdicate for ever, and^ write once more in the Book of 
History ^ln gran rifi/nto. ‘ , 

Francis de Pressense. 

Paris : April 25, 1897, 



SIDE-LIGHTS 

ON THE CkETAN INSURRECTION 


EmiLisii newspapers and periodicals have recently been* flooded 
with Ki)eeches, articles, and letters in connection with the Cretan. 
<iuestion. Indignation meetings have denounced in most un- 
measured terms the tyranny of Turkey and the incapacity of the 
l^owers. The question at issue has been invested wdth a religious 
character hy the public utterances of Nonconformist and Anglican 
div ines, whose main line of argument seems to be that, as Christians 
we are liound to sympathise with and assist other Christians, w^hatever 
be the nature of their political aims and objects. 

A careful analysis of this excited rhetoric and literature reveals 
the fact that wdien it gets beyond the stage of mere a assump- 

tion, it is based almost entirely upon the telegraphic information 
fuTTiished by correspondents. The messages dispatched by a number 
of comparatively obscure individuals in Crete, to the effect that a 
church has been desecmted, or some insurgents killecL by English 
shell-fire — these are enough to furnish the data for^ ‘ special prayer’ 
or a determination to secede from one’s political party. The readers 
of some of our leading European new^spapers must often be’ puzzled 
when they find that the leading articles before them discuss Cretan 
affairs with impartiality lind moderation, while the telegraphic 
communications j)rinted in aifother column seem generally to ignore 
the possibility of there being more than one side to the question. 
Some few days ago Mr. Labou4?here with his usual acuteness laicL 
stress^upon this vqry discrepancy in the House of*Commons. 

The expulsion from Crete of the Greek copsuls and correspondents 
aroused great indignation at the time, but anyone who has had any expe- 
rience of Greek journalistic methods must realise th,e ample justification 
which existed for such a step. Juvenal’s estimate of Greek veracity 
is as valid to-day as that of his Apostolic contemporary with regard 
to the Cretans. The*best endeavours of the representatives of the 
Powers to restore order in Crete were continually hindered by 
telegrams which were a mH^Qige of falsehood and exaggeration. A 
perusal of Greek newspapers, and still more of the Athenian telegrams 
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which are sold broadcast in Greece fqr five lepta each^ will convince 
anyone of the truth of this assertion. Our excellent Consul at Cahea, 
Sir Alfred Biliotti, who has acted throughout the struggle with perfect 
justice to Turks and insurgents alike, is, because of this very impar- 
tiality, accused by every Greek one meets in the interior of the island, 
from Colonel Vasos downwards, of deliberately sending false reports to* 
the British Government and being in the pay of Turkey ! 

Even after the departure of these Hellenic journalists the taint of 
one-sidedness still seems to infect a great deal of the correspondence 
dispatched from Crete. The European correspondents live in the 
towns; they cannot, with rare exceptions, speak either Greek or 
Turkish; they ^Idom seek for any information from the Ottoman 
authorities, and depend largely on the news brought to thenf by 
Christians Whose natural untruthfulness is not minimised by the destruc- 
tion of their property. The interpreters who are employed in Crete 
are almost exclusively Christians, and one may be certain that no fact 
detrimental to the cause of the insurgents will be communicated by 
these persons if they can possibly avoid it. Further, the great 
majority of the correspondents in Crete are Philhellenic to begin with. 
One important telegraphic agency in Canea is under the absolute* 
control of a Cretan Christian, who is, very naturally, devoted entirely 
to the interests of the Philhellenic party. Partisanship in such a case* 
as this is, of coursfe, natural ; but the matter is very different when one 
finds European correspondents going out of their way to frame 
telegrams which will show up the Turks and, one may add, the Powers 
in an unfavourable light. Incidents which might tend to lessen our 
sympathy for the cause of the insurgents are purposely omitted, and 
alleged facts ave sometimes telegraphed homW in spite of reliable 
information to the contrary bfought,from the interior of the island. 
At other times any statement made by a Christian which may 8er\^e 
for the contents of an ad misericordiavi telegram is at once 
dispatched without apparently any attempt^ to personally verify the 
details. 

Take, for example, the stories of TuVkish <;ruelty;, outrage, and 
breach of faith which figure, so prominently in the speeches of 
gentlemen who attac^ the conduct of the Government. Stress was' 
laid in the House of Commons rfnd elsewhere upon the unprincipled 
conduct of the Turkish officials who had, according to Colonel Vasos, 
re-armed the refugees from Selinos in diredt violation of their pledges- 
to the contrary. This story was telegraphed home without any 
scruple or question ; it has, nevertheless, siqce been proved to be* 
absolutely groundless by a commission of European officers, who 
expressly exonerated the Turkisht officers from the charges brought, 
against them. Another indignant telegram recently announced that 
the Turks at Kissamo Eastelli had demolished some Christian houses* 
while the Europeans looked on. Yet the destruction of these houses- 
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was perfectly justifiable, as^the^nsurgents were endeavouring under 
cover of the buildings to mine the fortifications. On the 2nd of 
April we find a Cretan Bishop speaking as follows in ' an Appeal to 
the civilised Peoples of CEristian Europe : * ‘ The plundering of sacred 
temples and their vessels, the massacres of innocent Christian women 
and children, the countless destructions of property, the robberies 
which are still practised against Christians by th^ unbridled Turkish 
mob and soldiery are indescribable/ The exaggeration of this 
j)aragraph is so great that it amounts practically to a tissue of 
falsehoods. Let us turn our attention to concrete &cts which are 
carefully ignored by the Bishop. The story of the desecration of 
the Catholic church at Candia by the Turkish soldiery been 
dispTroved absolutely by Admiral Canevaro after a searching inquiry. 
A telegram about the desecration of the church of ayios ^Iduvvqs near 
tknea was sent oflF by a correspondent without any attempt on his 
part to verify the alleged facts, which were’greatly exaggerated. At 
Candia I visited the large Greek church, the priest of which informed 
me, like a second Elijah, that he alone was left of all the Christian 
clergy, the rest of his colleagues having literally obeyed the scriptural 
injunction and fled from the city. Here was a church deserted by 
its worshippers in the midst of thousands of jNIoslem refugees 
and unprotected by soldiers. How easy it would have been to set 
fire to it any dark pight ! Yet no injury whatever had been 
done to the building, not even a pane of glass broken. How many 
Mohammedan mosques are left standing outside Candia, Canea and 
lietymo ? None. Even amongst ourselves how long in, say, an 
Ulster village would a Boman Catholic chapel deserted by its con- 
gregation keep its doofS and windows intact ? To state*that Christian 
women and children are being massacred by unbridled Turks is sheer 
rhodomontade. Nothing whatever of the kind takes place. Jluring 
a recent visit to Candia, information was brpught me by three 
Christians, that a party Bashibazouks had just returned from a 
foray on the village of Elea and had brought with them two Christian 
heads. I hunted high and*low for these heads, but they were not 
forthcoming, and a little cross-examination ravealed the fact that the 
whole story was a pure fabrication. As to robbery, the pillage of a 
Christian house tn the outskirts of a* town is about as productive an 
operation as the pillage of a defunct bonfire. 1 have occasionally 
seen a few men and women wading amongst the charred dUbris of 
the houses, and picking* up odd pieces of scrap iron, fragments of 
bedsteads and so on. ^s to the Christian houses still standing in 
the towns, these are now efficiently guarded by patrols of European 
troops who have taken over all police duties. But even before the 
arrival of our troops I stayed two evenings at Candia, where I waa 
informed that every night the Moslems looted the empty houses of 
tlie Christians; yet I certainly saw no sign of this, though 1 walked 
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about the streets for hours. The Christjans had ample time to escape^ 
and took good care to leave little of any value behind them. The 
town is crowded with thousands of Moslem refugees who have 
escaped with their lives and nothing else from the Christians, who 
burnt their houses and slaughtered their friends. These unfortunate 
refugees are always on the verge of starvation, for the authorities 
find it impossible to provide them with bread, and up to the 18th of 
March the total amount of food which had been distributed was 
lb. of flour to each person ! If these starving families do occasionally 
help themselves to the almost worthless contents of the deserted 
houses, one cannot feel greatly surprised or shocked. On the other 
hand, the damage done to Moslem property is infinitely greater than 
that inflicted upon the Christians. The insurgents have long since 
made a reso‘ive, so one of their leaders informed me, to spare no 
Moslem property whatever, and a very slight acquaintance with the 
interior of the island is enough to indicate how thoroughly this resolu- 
tion has been carried into effect. In the House of Commons, the 
Bashibazouks — who, by the way, are continually confounded with the 
Turkish regulars — wee represented by Mr. Dillon and others as blood- 
thirsty ruffians who are perpetually sallying out from the towns for 
loot and massacre. But, as a matter of fact, there is in the space 
between the Turkish outi)osts and the lines of the insurgents 
practically nothing* to loot and certainly nobody to massacre. It is 
quite true that these Turkish irregulars do sometimes burn an olive 
tree belonging to a Christian in the outskirts of the town, and 
sometimes cut one down for firewood ; bilt this is quite exceptional, 
at any rate in the neighbourhood of Canea, as I saw for ^myself 
during several rides beyond the Turkish outposts ; and we. must not 
forget that the vineyards and crop^ of the vast majority of, the 
Moslem population are at present in the possession of their enemies. 
As far as shooting is concerned, the aggression comes almost entirely 
from the Christians. "They are perpetually firing at the Turks^ who 
rarely reply, partly because the Powers have requested them to abstain 
from this as much as possible, partly beerfuse it almpst impossible 
to hit a Cretan, who lies well concealed behind a rock and takes 
I)ot-shots at any Tur^f he can see. Mr. Melton Prior and myself, 
accompanied by a Turkish officer, went to the top 4 of a house,, at 
Nerokouri ; almost instantly three bullets whizzed over our heads 
from the insurgents, on the ridge above. Mr. Labouchere has 
described as a ‘ disgrace to war itself’ the ctftiduct of some Bashi- 
bazouks who fired on a party of insurgents and Europeans carrying a 
white flag. I hold no brief for the ethics o? these irregulars, but 
I know also from personal experience that a white flag is no absolute 
security from the bullets of the Christian sharpshooters. 

Almost all the acts of aggression which have taken place recently 
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have come from the insurgents.^ Some weeks ago they deliberately 
fired upon the Austrian warship Sebenico, whicji was struck by more 
than forty bullets. I went in a boat to Eothia, the scene of this 
incident, and asked the Christian leaders why they had committed 
this act of provocation. They^ replied that they thought that the 
Sebenico was a Turkish cruiser. As the Turkish flag* is well known 
to the insurgents, and the Austrian ensign was visibly displayed on 
the warship, which was close inshore, I am afrajd there was more 
ingenuity than truth about this answer. The senes of attacks upon 
Malaxa, Keratidi, Izeddin and Kissamo Kastelli have^all been acts of 
direct and unprovoked aggression. Immediately upon the receipt of 
the Admirals’ note, to the effect that they insisted on the revicttlalling 
of the blockhouses being permitted by the Christians, Colonel Vasos 
at once despatched his three field-guns from Alikianou to I^ontopoulo 
to be ready for the attack on Malaxa next day. Political capital has 
been made of the fact alleged by several correspondents that the 
insurgents were not aware of the contents of this Collective Note. I 
believe this statement to be groundless ; it is quite certain, at any 
rate, that the insurgent leaders, Moazzi, Kalogeris, ]Manos and the 
others, knew of the Note in question, for I was present when the 
artillery arrived, «and they told me the reason for its sudden appear- 
ance. If the rank and file of the Christians were not informed of the 
Admirals’ message, the responsibility for this rests entirely upon 
Colonel Vasos and the insurgent leaders. It was intended to attack 
Keratidi on the day after the Malfixa fight, but at three o’clock in the 
morning we were awakened af Kontopoiilo by tlie news that during 
the night.tlie Turkish garrison had evacuated the blockhouse. The 
attacks ujion Izeddin sfrtd Kissaipo Kastelli have since followed. 

The European Admirals have. been placed in apposition of excep- 
tional difficulty, in which their general mission to keep ordpr in the 
island, pending the settlement of the Cretan^ question, has been 
hampered by intemationaf jealousy and the vacillation of home 
Governments. But any impartial resident in Crete must acknowledge 
that the coramapders pf the lHuropean squadrons hfive acted through- 
out with the utmost moderation, ^et th^ are frequently repre- 
sented by correspondents as Ihcapable ofl&cers.who fire upon the 
Christians without provocation, and invariably meet with failure in 
their negotiations with the insurgents, because they take upon them 
work which ought to be entrusted solely to th& Consuls. No one 
who was not blinded tty prejudice could possibly condemn the 
shelling of the Christians on the road from Candanos. But for one 
well-placed shell, and a single volley of Lee-Metford bullets which 
dropped fifteen of the ruflBans who were threatening the defenceless 
refugees and their escort, it is almost certain that a mu!fch greater 
amount of bloodshed .would 'have occurred. Again, the determination 
to prevent the insurgents from breaking through the defences of 
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Canea, and thus endangering the water supply of the town, was the 
expression of the best naval and military opinion available in Crete. 
Full and timely warning of their intention to maintain the status 
quo with respect to these defences was sent to the insurgents, and 
after this the Admirals could not allow their reasonable precautions 
for the security of the town to be openly set at defiance. They had 
made themselves morally responsible for the safety of the garrisons 
which held the outlying forts and blockhouses. Nevertheless, their 
action in shelling the insurgents at Malaxa has been severely 
criticised. One telegram in a leading English newspaper stated 
that ‘ the reason of the sudden European bombardment was utterly 
inexplicable to the insurgents.* Yet, as has been said above, the 
attack on the blockhouse was Colonel Vasos’ direct reply to £he 
collective Note of the Admirals, of which the insurgent leaders also 
were fully aware ; for when I was dining with them on the evening 
before the fight, one of them remarked to me, ‘ We hear that we shall 
have some of your shells amongst us to-morrow.’ Tlie actual shelling 
was intended not to kill the Christians, but to make it clear to them 
that they would not be permitted to occupy Malaxa. For this 
purpose ordinary percussion shells were used instead of shrapnel or 
time-fuse shells, which would probably have played great havoc with 
the insurgents, ^s only three Christians, at the outside estimate, 
were killed during the whole engagement, which continued from 
5.30 A.M. to 4 r.M., and the European bombardment lasted for ten 
minutes only, the damage done by these shells was not overwhelming. 

Another favourite topic in the Philhellenic utterances which have 
flooded our newspapers and magazines is the alleged starvation of 
the insurgents, ‘The Government,’ we are lold in the House of 
Commons, ‘ is now blockading Crete wdth the deliberate intention of 
starving it into submission.’ At a recent meeting in London, a well- 
known member of Parliament denounced ‘ Lord Salisbury’s attempt 
to starve the people of Crete ’ as an ‘ abominable outrage on 
humanity.’ One of the proclamations of the Central Cretan Com- 
mittee complains of .‘the decision of the Powers to compel the 
population of Crete to submit .by famine.’ In short, this alleged 
starvation of the Christians is the cramhe repeiita of indignation 
speeches and political harangues against the action^ of the Powers. 
As a simple matter of fadt, no starvation whatever exists among the 
Christians, at any rate since the liberation of the small body who 
occupied Akrotiri, nor indeed is likely to exist. Wherever one rides 
in the interior of the island one finds abundance of food. Meat, 
galetta (a kind of ship’s biscuit), vegetables, .fruit and wine are 
plentiful everywhere, and there ris a very fair supply of excellent 
brown breaSj. At Eontopoulo, Alikianou and other places' where 
the insurgents or Greeks are massed, canteens and eating-houses are 
in full swing, and do a roaring trade. At Alikianou four friends 
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end myself enjoyed an excellent d^mner of meat, bread, wine and 
fruit for something like four fi'ancs between us. Milk costs next to 
nothing, and a large fowl can be bought for little more than a franc. 
Surely these are not famine prices ! Further, while the houses of 
their Moslem neighbours have been systematically looted and burnt, 
the Christians have had the good sense to spare fpr subsequent use 
their crops and vineyards. The insurgents themselves assert that, 
•even if .they were driven by a thoroughly effective blockade to rely 
entirely on their own resources, they would stilf possess an adequate 
food supply for two years. But, in reality, the difficulty of blockading 
a coast like that of Crete is so great that, despite any amount of 
vigilance, blockade-running will always be more or less feasible. At 
present small Greek vessels, whose crews know every inch of the 
coast, frequently, at night, slip through the loose cordon* of warships 
and land their cargoes! A few weeks ago, e.gr., a successful dis- 
embarkation took placq in the south of the island of 500 volunteers, 
110 cases of cartridges, 100 sacks ofgaletta, beans, potatoes, &c., and 
S6 bags of salt ; and on the 27th of March, 50 mule-loads of galetta 
were actually landed at a spot close to Alikianou, and within six 
or seven miles of Canea, 

In short, the fearful pictures which are drawn for our edification 
by Philhellenic enthusiasts of Christians reduced to the verge of 
4Btarvation by the tyranny of the Powers — these accounts are as 
ludicrous as they ar^ pernicious. Even if scarcity of food did exist 
in the interior of Crete, the responsibility for such a state of things 
would rest entirely on Colonel Vasos and the Greek Government 
which supports him. As long as the Powers demand the withdrawal 
of the "Greek forces, they cannot with any show gf reason at all 
calmly permit these forces t5 be supplied with munitions of war. 
No ’doubt the existence of the blockade is a source of extreme 
irritation to Greeks and insurgents alike, but the sufferings inflicted 
by it are sentin\ental only, not physical. None of the ordinary 
conveniences and commodities of bivouac life are absent, as far as I 
could see, from the camp of Alikianou. The postal connection with 
Greece is necessarily of a somewhat desultory and uncertain 
character at present, but Cploner Vasos* can always communicate 
with the rnothfr-country by a system of heliograph messages to 
Atliens via Cerigo. The other day I read with amazement in one 
of our leading newspapers a telegram from Alikianou, which stated 
that ‘the wounded -insurgents lack even absolutely necessary 
medicaments, owing to the blockade, and sufferers must mainly trust 
to time and nature.’ ‘Yet a doctor on the Greek medical staff in 
Crete distinctly informed me that the hospital at Alikianou was fully 
equipped with every kind of surgiqp,! appliance and medical require- 
ment ! No, the people are suffering from scarcity of food and 
••will soon be reduced to starvation unless assistance is rendered by the 
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authorities, are not the Greeks and Christians, but the Moslem’refugees 
who have fled from their ruined homes duto the towns* Up to the 
present the Turkish officials have done their best for these miser- 
able refugees, who are, for the most part, quite penniless ; but they 
state that they cannot continue to feed them, as they are destitute 
of funds for the purpose. It would be a good thing if a little of the 
sympathy which -is wasted on the imaginary sufferings of the 
Christians were directed towards the unhappy Mohammedans, who 
have lost all they possessed, and have the prospect of starvation daily 
before their eyes. ^ 

In order to secure the sympathy and support of the English 
people,' many appeals have been made by Greek and Cretan Christians 
for help in the name of our common religion. At home the phrase 
‘ oppressed Christians ^ has figured ad nauseam in discussions upon 
the Cretan insurrection. It is an infinite pity that the subject of 
Christianity should be introduced into this question at all ; for, apart 
from other reasons, it is almost a desecration of the word ‘ Christian " 
to apply it to the Cretans as a means for securing sympathy. 
These so-called ‘ Christians ’ slaughter helpless women and children 
in cold blood, and are led to such infamous acts by their own priests, 
veritable wolves in sheep’s clothing. On the pretext that they cannot 
afford food for the support of pris^ers, they have made a resolution 
to spare neither *the lives nor property of Mohammedans. The out- 
rages inflicted by our * co-religionists ’ upon t*he helpless population 
of Sitia and Daphne were of a hideous description. It is true that 
the captain of one of our warships paid a flying visit to Sitia and 
reported that the details of the massacre had been exaggerated. But 
this officer was accompanied, I hear, by an interpreter, and by the 
time he arrived the visible ' signs pf the outrages had largely dis- 
appeared. From my own inquiries among the insurgents, coupled 
with information supplied by an acquaintance who had visited Sitia, 
I feel certain, after full allowance for exaggeration, that at any rate 
the greater part of the incidents recounted by the survivors of the 
massacre did actually occur. The mosi; probable account seems to 
be that the Christians of Sitia demanded of the Moslems the surrender 
of their arms. The Moslems very naturally refused to part with 
their guns, the only protection they possessed for themselves^ and 
their families, and were^ therefore attacked by the Christians and 
compelled to take shelter in a mosque, about 150 in all, men, women 
and children. The Christians began to fete at them through the 
doors and windows, and to bring faggots together in order to bum 
them out. The Moslems then surrendered four rifles, but the 
Christians were not satisfied, and. attacked the imprisoned crowd with 
greater ferocity than ever. Th-ey broke a hole in the roof of the 
mosque and threw in sulphur, petroleum^ and burning sticks. The 
women cried out that they were willing to do anything and accept 
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any form of government if their lives were spared, but their prayers 
for mercy were disregarded. Many were suffocatedy and the rest 
determined to leave the mosque, as the bullets and knives of the 
Christians were preferable to a slow death by fire. Outside a general 
massacre took place. Of those who escaped, some took refuge in a 
cave, where they were discoveted twelve days afterwards. The Chris- 
tians at once brought fresh supplies of brushwood in order to bum 
out the remaining Moslems, and succeeded in suffocating some of 
them. Three days afterwards, three insurgent leaders, JMichaelis, 
Alexias, and another, ^arrived and persuaded their comrades to extin- 
guish the flames and liberate the survivors. Thirteen of these were 
kept as hostages, and I w^as told on good authority thjit some ofethe wives 
and daughters of th§ ^Moslems who were captured were violated by 
the Christians. In the hospital at Candia, where a number of the 
wounded refugees are under treatment, I saw for myself how these 
Christians behave to helpless women and children w'hen they get 
the upper hand. One beautiful girl of tw^enty w-as there with three 
hideous knife wounds — tw'o in her head and one in her side ; another 
woman had her ears cut off, and a little boy of five had been so 
shamefully mutilated that he died. When I afterw^ards accused the 
insurgents of these atrocities, they replied that it w^as the Mohamme- 
dans who had w^ounded their owm wdves and children in order to make 
the Powers believe that this was the W'ork of theT insurgents ! One 
wonders if they serio\isly expected this tale to be believed. jVIany of 
the accounts given me by the w'eeping women — some of them the 
sole survivors of an entire family — were heartrending. The Presi- 
dent of the Penal Court at Candia informed me that he had himself 
lost tw*enty-four rejatives in the massacres of Sitia and Daphne. 
Thanks to tlie exertions of one or two officers, thjc lives of* the gallant 
defenders of Malaxa w ere spared, but the prisoners liad to be con- 
tinually guarded by Italians and Greeks, to keep the Cretans from 
shooting them dpwn in^eold blood. If* the* Powers do not grant 
Colonel Vasos full pertnission to send his prisoners to Greece or 
elsewhere outside Crete, the blockade will continue to furnish an 
excuse for the slaughter of any subsequent prisoners, wdiich is con- 
fessed by their leaders to be tiie usual practice of the insurgents'. My 
bestowal of a fe;v cigarettes and oranges on some Turkish prisoners at 
Kontopoulo w^as employed by the Christian^ as one of their pretexts for 
openly insulting me and detaining me as a prisqper. They afterwards 
fired two bullets at ‘my head on the absurd ground that I w^as 
attempting to escape, because the Greek soldier who guarded me 
insisted that I should accompany him about fifty yards from thf^ village 
as a measure of pr(5caution against^ the shells which were falling about 
us. In short, the less said about Christianity as a political factor in 
the Cretan question the better. 

• The Turkish troops in their straggle with the insurgents are at 
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present outnumbered by about thirty to one, but I doubt very much, 
even if the combatants in Crete were left to fight it out, whether 
the Christians would do more than they have hitherto succeeded in 
doing — viz. invest the towns. We have heard a great deal of the 
heroism of these Cretan patriots, but one sees very little of this in 
the actual fighting which takes plach in the island* The Cretan 
insurgents never come to close quarters unless in overwhelming 
numbers ; hence, they carry no bayonets. . Kifle fire from behind 
rocks is their favourite method of warfare. Take, for instance, the 
engagement at Malaxa. The correspondent of the Daily Graphic, who 
only witnessed the fight from Suda Bay, stated that * about 4 o’clock 
the insurgents rushed the building in really gallant style.’ This account 
is altogether wrong. I was present on the field and saw the fighting. 
The forty-three Turks who still remained in the blockhouse defended it 
with the utmost gallantry from daybreak till 2.45 against hundreds of 
insurgents. They had had no water for thrf e days — so an oflBcer told 
me — and very little food. Yet exhausted as they were, and scafcely 
able to reply to the terrific rifle and artillery fire of their assailants, 
they held the wretched blockhouse till they could do so no longer, 
when they raised the white flag and admitted the Cretans. The 
insurgents did not rush the building at all ; on the contrary, for 
hours before its surrender they crept about it amongst the rocks, 
shouting out, like curs yelping round a wounded quarry they dare 
not touch, ‘ We’ve got you now ! Wait till night comes ! When it is 
•dark we will come back with dynamite and blow you up ! ’ The 
insurgents are, in fact, an undisciplined rabble who would be routed 
by the Turkish regulars if they met on anything like equal terms. 
Troops like those who made the thirteen desperate attacks up the 
slopes of the Shipka Pass would, if they were present in suflScient 
numbers and allowed a free hand, speedily sweep this Cretan canaille 
from the iSlalaxa ridge. 

Everyone who haS mixed with the insurgents must be struck by 
the fact that their demands are invariably' formulated by Greeks or 
Italians. It is almost hopeless to seek <for any intelligent comment 
upon the political questions at issue from the Cretans themselves, who 
have the haziest notions of anything except that they are fighting 
Against the hated Turk as their fathers fought beforji them. In fact, 
I suspect very strongly that the ignorant villagers are purposely kept 
in the dark by the G reeks as to the real raisQn dJetre of the international 
fleet in Suda Bay. A body of them at Bothia evidently believed that 
England intended shortly to seize Crete for herself. There is a story 
in one of the German papers which, I believ^, is quite true, that at a 
recent conference between some European naval oflBcers and the 
insurgents, the latter were represented by six gentlemen, of whom 
two appeared in gold-rimmed spectacles, t^o wore silk hats, and two 
were Italians! Again, can anyone be deceived into believing that 
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the majority of the so-called ‘^Proclamations of the Cretan People’ 
really issue from other than Greek sources ? In one of these pro- 
ductions the Cretan refugees in Greece are made to speak as follows : 

‘ Why did they (i.e. the Powers) not let us die at the hands of the 
Turkish assassins and incendiaries rather than that we should come 
to await here the effects of the cruel sentence of tl^ Admirals against 
our compatriots, against our relations — a senten^*e which does not 
allow us even to go and share with them the Da^tesque anguish to 
which they are condemned without pity ? * There is an unmistakably 
Hellenic ^vour about this inflated nonsense. 

1 was on one occasion fortunate enough to And myself in the 
midst of a considerable body of insurgents entirely free frcftn the 
Greek or Italian element* I asked them what they considered the best 
form of government for Crete. They seemed to have no very definite 
conception of what was meant by either autonomy or annexation, 
though they were apparently unanimous in desiring the latter. At the 
same time there was about these Cretans, pure and simple, a lack of 
that frenzied enthusiasm for ivtixTiSy which one finds in places where 
the leaven of Vasos and his friends has been more fully at work, 
and they confessed that a short time previous to my visit there had 
existed among them some differences of opinion on the question of 
Hellenic annexation. The insurgents are always represented by the 
Greeks as determined to die rather than accept autonomy. ‘ If you 
give us autonomy,’ sai(f one of these rhetorical warriors to me, ‘ you 
will find nothing but trees to give it to.’ All this is very fine and 
melodramatic, but on the face of it rather absuid. Is it credible that 
a people would mther die with their wi\ es and families than be per- 
mitted to govern themselves in their own way? I 'w^as informed 
that a resolution had been arrived, at that anyone who proposed the 
acceptance of autonomy should be shot. So much for, the free 
discussion of this question in the interior of the island ! 

The Cretans are not ‘fighting for the liberty of their fatherland,' 
which has already been amply guaranteed to them by the Powers. 
They are fighting now^ whetlfer they know it or not, simply in order 
to satisfy Hellenic greed for additional teijitory. Enthusiasm for 
the freedom of Crete is a very thin veneer upon tlje schemes of Greek 
ambition. • 

The delay experienced in the solution of the Cretan question is 
quite intelligible to anyone who recognises its enormous difficulty 
and complexity. What An object lesson in international jealousies is 
presented to us in Suda Bay at present ! Then, again, all attempts 
to formulate some generally acceptable form of government for Crete 
are continually hampered by the unwillingness of the insurgents to 
abstain from military action until the question is settled. The 
active sovereignty of Turkey over the island has of course come to 
afl end, without any very poignant regret on the part of the more 
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enlightened Turks, who fully recognise that the Sultan has never 
received any benefit from the possession of the island, which has rather 
been a constant source of anxiety and expenditure. On the other , 
hand, it is difficult to understand how any form of autonomy could 
succeed in Crete, for a ]:)eople less capable of self-government it 
would be difiicuJt to find. Hellenic annexation is perhaps the worst 
jiroposal which could be made. Greece is practically bankrupt, and 
without the generous assistance of private individuals the frontier 
armies could never have been equipped and dispatched from Athens. 
Anyone who has lived in Greece and experienced the dingy squalor 
of Greek provincial life, even in the most fertile parts of the Pelo- 
ponne&e, can realise how utterly incapable the Greeks would be 
of adequately developing the resources of Crgte. Nor, indeed, cpuld 
Greece afford the troops and gendarmerie, which would certainly be 
required, after the glamour of annexation had worn off, to compel 
these antinomian Cretans to pay taxes, five Jtimes as heavy as those 
which have been demanded of them, with or without success, under 
the Turkish Hfjime. In the absence of such adequate military pro- 
tection, no security whatever would exist for the lives and property 
of the ^Moslem minority. 

The real salvation of this island, full as it is of manifold possi- 
bilities, would be its annexation by one of the Pow'ers. If I^rd 
Beaconsfield had asked the Sultan for Crete instead of the useless 
Cyprus ! In case mutual jealousies and conflicting interests prevent 
the acquisition of Crete by some one of the Powers, then let them at 
any rate guarantee the establishment of a firm and just government. 
To hand over the island to Greece would be to commit one of the 
gravest political mistakes, not to say crimes, ofi the century. 

It is certainly Jiigh time that this beautiful island enjoyed some 
measure of peace and prosperity. Its history throughout the present 
century has indeed been ‘ written in blood and tears.’ Kevolution after 
revolution has left its cruel memories behind it, and the peasants often 
speak of the awful tragedies of former years, like that terrible night 
in 1866 when hundreds of women and children fled from their burning 
homes and were frozen to death on the snow-clad slopes of the White 
Mountains. An aged priest Mio w^s talking to me of the many 
calamities of his country quoted pathetically enough the complaint of 
the Psalmist : 

Thou bast shown Thy people |ieavy things, 

Thou hast made us to drink the wine of staggering. 

How heartily one sympathised with his prayer that the reign of 
bloodshed and anarchy would speedily cease and the sun of righteous- 
ness at length arise upon this, unhappy island with healing in his 
wings! • 

• Ernest N. Bennett. 
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ALjTTOUGn the names of Canea and the surrounding villages have 
become household words, and are now important factory in contem- 
porary history, it is only* during the last few months that they have 
sprung into such prominence. At the time 1 visited the country, 
about two years ago, very few people knew an3rthing about Crete at 
all, except that St. Paul suffered shipwreck there or thereabouts, and 
that the population were liars and otherwise undesirable acquaint- 
ances. Accounts of revolutions in the island were occasionally given 
in the newspapers, but they excited little interest. 

Canea is not an easy spot for the ordinary traveller to reach. 
The writer was away from England a little over a month, and during 
that time travelled on no less than seven different steamers and 
jiassed through thirteen custom houses. Boats run twice a week 
from Athens, via Candia and Ketimo, on uncertain days and at a 
very moderate speed, and this is the only wny of reaching the 
island. * , 

My companion was one well know^n» in the wmld of sport and a 
frequent contributor to these pages ; yet with all his experience to 
assist us we were doomed to return empty-handed — indeed, without 
firing a shot. The attraction for us in the. island lay in the reputed 
existence of the Cretan* ibex {Capra cejagriis) or ‘agrimia’ in the 
precipitous mountains on the south coast. We were unable to get 
any informatidn witli reference to the animal* except from the pages 
of Pliny and vague referencq^ by Other travellers of less antiquity. 
We were unable to find that any EurojDean had ever shot them, and 

it was not until we landed at Candia and found the horns and hide 

• ’ 

of a young buck hanging on the back of an old ‘ fakir ’ that we 
felt really sure of the .existence of our quarry. On our arrival tw^o 
days later at Canea, however, Mr. (now Sir Alfred) Biliotti, H.B.M. 
Consul, gave us a mosif encouraging account : the agrimia were said 
to be fairly plentiful in a certain locality and w^ere frequently shot 
by shepherds ; there was a mule tr|Lck right across the island, and 
there would be no difficulty in keeping ourselves supplied with 
•proyisions. 
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Thanks to Sir Alfred’s courtesy and assistance, we were able to 
leave for the interior on the day following that of our arrival. Some 
little difficulty was expeiienced in clearing our baggage at the custom 
house, ostensibly because it was Friday and Turks could not work 
on that day ; but the time-honoured remedy of baksheesh salved the 
consciences of the douone, and we got our boxes and men on the 
road by eleven, we ourselves following three hours later, mounted on 
a sorry-looking trio of mules. 

As we passed thrcfugh the high street of Ganea we were struck 
by the number of shops which sold nothing but long yellow Welling- 
ton boots, and could not understand why this particular industry 
should hold such a prominent position. After two or three days in 
the mountains this feeling of surprise was entirely supplanted, as 
we inspected our own footgear, by one of wonder that there were* 
anything but boot shops in the country. A J;)air of thick new tennis 
shoes (the only shoes suitable to these hills) were in pieces within 
the week, and our servants’ thick native boots were tom to ribbons. 
Next to the boot trade, the most flourishing industry appeared to be 
that of the greengrocer — endless varieties of salad being exposed for 
sale throughout the town. A great number of skins of light-coloured 
gennet or pine-marten were hanging in one doorway, but we never 
ran across the animal himself. A Frenchman, living in the town, 
told us that he had shot hares, quail, woodcock, snipe, and partridges ; 
but, with the exception of a few partridges arid rock-doves, we saw 
neither fur nor feather during our visit. 

Biding out of the gates of the town, we passed through the 
inevitable ‘ leper farm,’ the joor creatures being under the care of 
Dr. Joannitis, a.) Cretan gentleman educated in England and holding 
a British medical diploma, who has devoted his life to the study of 
leprosy. He was much pleased to meet Englishmen and to have the 
opportunity of talking English, a luxury he only enjoys when the fleet 
is at Suda Bay. 

A rough road running between aloe hedges and olive grovbs led 
up to the valley of the Platanos river towards Lakhos, about twelve 
miles distant. The hill sides were studded with small villages of from 
fifteen to forty white houses, a small minaret or tiny church tower 
proclaiming the prevailing religion. They looked very bright and 
smiling as they nestled \n the sun among their olive and orange 
groves, and it was oply on looking higher that one saw the ridges 
studded at intervals with ‘ pyrgi,’ or blockhouses, and could realise 
that this peaceful agricultural country was not always so placid, and 
that civil war had devastated and would aga^n devastate this most 
productive district. The tracts of land on the north coast which have 
been thrown out of cultivation idso tell their tale of Turkish tax- 
farming ; the more inaccessible interior beipg the only portion of the 
island where agricultural produce can be grown at a profit, owing to> 
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(the disinclination of the tax-iK)l]ectors to visit these out-of-the-way 
localities ! . 

Twelve miles from the coast the path left the river-bed and wound 
tn a steep ascent up the* hill-side. As we mounted this acclivity a 
more extended view was afforded, and we were able to observe the 
ingenuity of the natives in utilising every cornea of ground, the most 
inaccessible-looking patches being planted with 'vines or olives. We 
reached Lakhos, 2,000 feet above the sea, long* after dark, and with 
difficulty found the house where the cook had prepared dinner. To 
reach it was a feat of no small danger, as the village is pitched at an 
inclination of about forty-five degrees : the houses standing out, one 
above the other, like steps. Conversation with the next-door neighbour 
is tarried on up or doWn the chimney, as the case may be. The first 
object encountered on gping out of a door is the open chimney of the 
house below, and it was a marvel to us why these good people did not 
sometimes find an unex!pected addition to their meals, in the shape of 
a junior member of the neighbour’s family who had made an involun- 
tary descent into the pot ! 

The house where we dined was that of the chief inhabitant. The 
room was a good big one, about 8 feet high, clean, with ‘ dope ’ walls. 
A large bed w'ith clean coverlet and a hand-loom stood in one comer, 
the rest being bare. An interested crowd watched and discussed us 
with respectful attention till we finished an excellent repast : the only 
good one, by the way, that the cook ever prepared for us, and on the 
.strength of which he got royally drunk and gave away all our cigarettes 
and tobacco. Then the crowd closed in, and we endeavoured, with 
the assistance of a slender Cretan vocabulary and a cast-iron English 
pronunciation, to iift'erview our hosts. We met with but slight 
success, the only portion of the conversation worthy of note being an 
endeavour, on the part of the mayor, to demonstrate the habitat and 
habits of the agrimia by means of an orange, t\^e cups, and the table 
cutlery. From this we gathered that they* fed in the open and then 
retired to the bush, which was plentiful. This, alas ! was amply 
demonstrated by ouii subsequent experience. .After an hour or so of 
this very fatiguing conversation we were conducted to the spot where 
our tents were pitched ; a moSt alarming walk it was, in the dark, up 
n very narrow path along the side of the hill. Soon after we got to 
bed we discovered that the mayor, in •mistaken kindness, had 
honoured us with a double sentry over our tents. These two good 
jDeople chatted, smoked**stumbIed about, and laughed in such a way 
.as to banish all chance .of rest, until at about midnight they and we 
dropped off simultaneously to sleep. 

Next morning we were up at cock-crow, hoping to make an early 
.start. In this we were disappointed. The muleteers mostly had 
relations in the village and showed a disinclination to load up and 
^o; while the cook was lying among the debris of his kitchen 
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utensils in a semi-comatose state, gradually recovering from his 
excesses of the previous evening. His name, by the way, was 
Polyzoes Pikodopoulos, and it is too much to expect of anyone to 
own such a name without having any compensating disadvantages ! 
The villagers were anxious to be of assistance and were most civil. 
These highlanders are tall, handsome, jolly fellows, looking more like 
Englishmen than any other race I ever saw. They were neither 
arrogant nor cringing, but tr^ted us as honoured guests of their own 
standing. 

It was nineXo’dock before we had sobered ‘ Poly ’ and collected 
the men, and we then rode on in front of the caravan to the elevated 
plain of Omalos.' About five hours’ steady ascent, partly over unride- 
able masses of rough boulders, brought us to bur destination : a little 
cluster of shepherds’ huts lying at one end of the plateau. To our 
disappointment these were inhabited. They are used by the shepherds 
in the summer while their sheep are feeding on the Omalos pastures, 
and in the ■winter snows are deserted, the flocks being taken to the 
lower ground. The snow was only just gone, and reached down the 
surrounding mountain sides to within a few hundred feet of the 
plain. As we were now at an altitude of about 4,500 feet we 
were glad of the thick clothes we had taken the precaution of 
bringing, and even under jjiles of bedding and waterproof sheets 
suffered very much from the cold at night. 

In the neighbourhood of Omalos there are several similar elevated 
plateaus having a number of streams running into them and no outlet 
for the water but a subterranean one. The outlet or ‘ katavothron ’ 
of Omalos was^ close to our camp, and I made a short expedition into 
it. It was a huge cavern, the opening at the mouth being about 
forty feet in diameter, completely lined with ferns. I penetrated 
about a hundred yards into the interior, but the increasing darkness 
and steepness made further progress almost impossible and I 
returned. 

As soon as the baggage came up and we had had some food we 
started to spy out the land and get some idea ofi the lie of the 
country, with a yiew to making plans for the following day. The 
direction I went in Vas evidently not that in which the ibex lay, as 
we saw no signs of them either on or below the snow. My companion 
on his side saw two lots with the glass^ in w^hat looked practicable 
country, so next morning we went off togetl\,er in the direction where 
he had seen them. 

A three-mile walk brought us to a smcdl dismantled ‘ INIartello ’ 
tower commanding an abrupt descent into a deep gorge. Looking 
over the edge it Seemed impossible that a path should be able to 
find its w^ay down such a precipice to the torrent roaring along 
the bottom some 2,000 feet below us. Not three years ago this 
path, which is known as the ‘ Xiloskala ’ or ‘ Wooden Stair-case,^ 
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was absolutely impracticable ^or mules, and it is only since the 
Turkish Government spent a lot of money in restoring it, that the 
connection in this portion of the island has been re-established 
between the north and sobth coasts. 

The gorge into which the Xiloskala descends is about ten miles 
in length, with a right-angled bend in it, at whigh fxoint the path is 
situated. It is in no place more than a mile in width at the top, 
and seldom less than 2,000 feet deep. The mountains on each 
side tower to an altitude of from 6,000 to 8,000* feet. The views in 
fill parts are magnificent and can be compared to nothing but the 
^"osemite Valley, though of course on a smaller scale vertically. The 
sides of the gorge are of limestone, the bare rock •alternating with 
tracfts of rough scrubs and coniferous trees. Along the bottom 
grow some splendid cypresses, the trunks being about* six feet in 
diameter. 

Halfway down the path we stopped and sjned for an hour or more, 
during which time we saw no ibex but noticed three men lying under 
a rock on the opposite face. When they saw us, they filled the valley 
with their shouts and came clattering after us. To our annoyance 
they were only the i)recursors of several more i)arties of sportsmen 
(for such they were) who turned up from every direction. 

WTiether these people were out for their own amusement or 
whether they had come out to kill the agrirnia fortes, it is impossible 
to say. I myself lean to the latter opinion, and believe that they 
imagined they were doing us a civilit}^ and that the demise of ibex 
was the surest way to our he&rts. In any case the ground was now 
thoroughly disturbed, and there was no help for it but to organise a 
drive, the last refuge*cJf tlie dCj^titute sportsman. We accordingly 
sent Uie natives round to drive a face of the hill and climbed up to a 
point where we made sure the ibex would pass. 

Thinking we had plenty of time we were quietly lunching when 
there was a sudden* clattef of stones and I saw three ibex trotting 
towards us. I threw myself on to my rifle, loaded and drew a bead 
on the leader, ^lich )yas by fhis time not eighty yards away, standing 
looking at us. I then noticed thaf this )vas a female followed by 
two young, so refrained from firing in the hop^s that a buck might 
not be far off. No further beast ai^peared, however, and after a few 
moments’ examination of us the three ibex burned up the hill with a 
bark from the mother ancf disappeared. Whether I was right in 
sparing her may be opeif to disenssion. Had I fired, we should have 
had something to show for our trip, as this was the only , time either 
of us got within shot of a goat during the whole time. As against 
that, the gain of self-respect in upholding, under trying circumstances, 
the principle of never shooting feihales more than compensates, to 
my mind, for the disappointment at returning trophyless. We 
waited another hour in the sleet and cold without any further event. 
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Then we fiaw a thin pillar of smoke curling up through the trees in 
the valley some two miles away^ ancf through the glass recognised 
our beaters sitting round li fire warming themselves ! With feelings 
too deep for words we retraced our steps to camp. 

For several successive days we tramped the hills without seeing 
a single agrimia. The climbing loohed easy, but it was not until we 
had been taken in a few times by the crumbling away of an apparently 
secure hold that one realised the necessity for extreme caution. The 
frost had got behiOd the projecting lumps of friable limestone, and 
they needed but a. touch to send them c].attering to the depths 
below, as a warning of what would be one’s fate in the event of a false 
move. • j 

We now considered that a change of quarters might bring with it 
a change of luck, especially as it would throw more country open to 
us. So the decision w^as come to that camp should be moved to 
a little church in the bottom of the valley, called San Nikolaus. My 
companion having accordingly started off while I was packing, 
sent back a note, when he had gone a mile, asking me to discharge 
the cook. As he w'as an unscrupulous ruffian and dangerous in 
his cups, this w^as far from a pleasant job. He took it well, though, 
and was, I fancy, glad to get back to the coast, being rather fright- 
ened of the local brigands. The matter having ended satisfactorily, 
no quarrel resulted from the cow'ardly desertion to which I had been 
subjected ! 

We were glad to get aw^ay from Omalos, and it w^as pleasanter to 
eat under the shelter of one of the glorious cypresses than in a mud 
hut tenanted by a dozen natives and a couple of horses which were 
liable at any«moment to take a fancy to one’s food or to step in a 
cup. We took no tents doVn the, Xiloskala, being short of ^horses, 
Poly having previously taken on himself to send most of them back 
to Lakhos. The camp was in a beautiful spot tw^enty yards from the 
stream, which provfded • excellent water and a bathing pool, besides 
lulling us to sleep when w^e rolled up in oiir blankets under the trees. 
The little church close by w^as visited. A yost Jiumble place of 
worship, the only adornment being three small wdllow-pattem plates 
let into the plaste^ over the doorway. It is only used on certain 
occasions, and w^e never discovered any parson attached to it, but 
it was scrupulously clean, and might hold twenty people with 
crowding. . ^ • 

Our present camp lay well within thd limits of the Sphakia 
district. The Sphakiotes are a splendid race, and have often 
fought for and always preserved their liberty. They are tall, fair- 
haired, cheerful ruffians, in face .very like the typical Eastern counties 
man — by nature, brigands and •fighting men. Every man carries a 
rifle of sorts and is always prepared to -render a good account of 
himself with it. Crossing the bottom of the valley at intervals ate 
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sangars, bearing witness to th^ fighting that took place here against 
the Turks in 1820. 

About this time I attached to my personal staff an individual 
called Vassili, said to be a mighty hunter. He may have been only 
unlucky during these days, but his method of circumventing the 
ibex in no way commended itself to me. It \^as> as follows: He 
would start off to walk at top speed up and down •hill, talking volubly 
but incomprehensibly at the top of his voice. JHaving walked me 
off my legs, he would leave me to rest on a mamelon and start off 
alone to some distant, peak, occasionally pausing to fire a random 
shot down a gorge or into a patch of bushes. At the top of the hill 
he would light a fire, presumably to show that he had been there, and 
then stalk off to another hill-top and repeat the operation. If this 
is the universal method, it would fully account for the a^mia still 
-existing in such a limited area. 

Although we were often able to hear the goats clattering along 
the rocks, evidently in full view, we were never able to pick them up 
with the glass. Their colour is identically that of the rocks, and the 
ground is so broken that the moment they lie down they are lost to 
sight. On one occasion we thought that we had really circumvented 
a buck that had been skipping along an apparently impassable face 
of rock to a bush in the middle of it, wdiere he lay down. We posted 
ourselves so that escape for him seemed impossible, and sent the 
men roimd. They drove the ground carefully, eventually reaching a 
spot immediately above his lair and hurling down rocks from the 
lop. He, however, show^ed no signs of life, and the only result of 
the manoeuvre was to nearly frighten one of the party but of his 
seven senses. He had taken uji a position straight below the ibex, 
and tlje stones hurled dowm by tjie beafers gathered other stones in 
their course, and by the time they reached my friend had formed 
small avalanches w^hich hurtled over his head, and it was only by 
flattening himself against*the rock that he avoided instant annihi- 
lation. * * 

After this last dis^pointfhent we decided to abandon the pursuit 
and to leave for home after an expedition^ down the valley. The 
lower portion of the valley is even more majestic than the upper ; 
the walls of rock ^lose in till they fdrm a canyon not more than a 
hundred yards wide. This runs right downdio the sea where lies the 
little village of Eumeli. ll\e mouth ^of the valley is just opposite to 
the island of Gravdo, well-known to all who have travelled by the P. 
and 0. The south coast has no harbours, only open roadsteads with 
bad anchorage, and the Ashing industry is niL 

Turning our backs on the valley, we again faced the Xiloskala 
and reached Omalos in the evening, to find that someone, presumably 
the discharged cook, had broken open different articles of baggage 
and helped himself to various useful trifies and food. The men 
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left behind denied any knowledge of^the theft, but it was difficult to 
reconcile their statements with the fact that on our unexpected 
entry into the hut they were discovered in the act of eating ‘ Sardines 
de luxe: 

Next morning we had great difficulty in getting started, what with 
refractory mules /md exorbitant demands on the part of the men. 
One mule pannier ‘could not be locked, and we noticed that the man 
in charge hurried ^n in a most unaccountable manner. This aroused 
my suspicion, so I hurried on and caught him up suddenly in a hollow 
way, where he was in the act of unloading the mule with the evident 
object of helping himself. The men showed a strong inclination to 
stop at LakhoSjf which was overcome with some little trouble — after 
which every wine-shop on the road claimed their attention, and it was 
late before they got into Canea. We walked down in a leisurely way, 
stopping at a little village called Foume for some excellent coffee and 
oranges. Here we hired horses and jogged into town in the evening. 

It is a mistake for anyone travelling in Crete to take a lot of 
supplies from home or from Athens. A few tinned provisions for an 
emergency are sufficient. Wine costs about three-halfpence a bottle 
and is very drinkable and wholesome, though light. Vegetables can 
always be got, also lamb, very cheap. Eggs art> a drug in the market, 
as the villages abound with fowls. Tea, coffee, and sugar (which will 
always be stolen if left open) must be taken out. The rustic natives, 
both Moslem and Orthodox Church, are not so black as they are 
painted ; it is the town-dwellers, of whom our servants afforded a fair 
type, who are the black sheep and wlTo have gained for this fertile 
and beautiful little island the reputation earned by it in the days of 
St. Paul and Sustained without intejrmission to the i)resent day. 


H. C. Lowther. 
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THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 'QUESTION 
AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY'^ ' 


\Tke subjoined article has been submitted to and ajyproved by the highest possible 
authority upon the facts^ who vouches for the correctness of this version of 
them, — Ed, Nineteenth C^entuky.] 

The Schleswig-Holstein question, after b^ing for many years the 
bugbear of newsi)aper writers and newspaper readers, has now entered 
into a new phase. It has become an important chapter in the 
history of Euroije, which can never be neglected by any historian, for 
tliere can be no doubt that without the initiative ^taken by Duke 
Frederick and the people of Schleswig-Holstein the great events of the 
second half of our century, the war between Prussia and Austria, and 
the subsequent war between (iermany and Franco, would never have 
taken place, at all events not under the very peculiar circumstances 
in which they actually took place. The name of Zundholzchen, 
lucifer match, given at The time t9 Schleswig-Holstein, hks proved very 
true, though the conflagration whioh it caused has bden ftir greater than 
could have been foreseen at the time. A well-known English states- 
man, of keener foresight than Lord Palmerstoii, said in 1878, ‘If 
Grerraany were to a^ake, Jet us take care fhat it does not find so 
splendid a horse ready to ride^ as the Holstein grievance.’ 

The facts which constituted that grievance, which at one time 
seemed hopelessly involved, are now as clear as daylight. The most 
recent book on the subject, Schtesivifj-Holsteiiis Refreiung, by Jansen 
and Samwer, 1897, leaves nothing to\)e desired as to clearness and 
completeness. It is entirely founded on authentic documents, many 
of them now published for the fi^st time. It furnishes us with some 
new and startling information, as may be seen from a mere glance 
at the table of contents. • We find letters signed by King William of 
Prussia, afterwards G.erman Emperor, by his son the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Emperor Frederick, by tlie Duke Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and by some of the leading statesmen of the time. Some 

• > Schleswig- HoUteins Befreiung, Hcrausgcgchcn aus rlem Naohlass des Professors 
Karl Jansen und erganzt von Karl Samwer (Wiesbaden, 1897). 
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of these docnments admit, no douht, of different interpretations, nor 
is it likely that the controversy so long carried on by eminent 
diplomatists will cease now that the whole question has entered 
into the more serene atmosphere of historical research. Historians 
continue to differ about the real causes of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, or of the Seven Years’ War, and it is not likely that 
a Danish historian will ever lie down by the side of a German 
historian of the Schleswig-Holstein war, like the lamb by the side 
of the lion. The Schleswig-Holstein question is indeed one which 
seems expressly made for the exercise of diplomatic ingenuity, and 
it is but natural that it should have become a stock question in the 
examinations ©f candidates for the diplomatic service. What was 
supposed to be, or at all events represented^'to he, an insoluble tangle, 
is now expected to be handled and disentangled quite freely by every 
young aspirant to diplomatic employment, and many of them seem 
to acquit themselves very creditably in explaining the origin and all 
the bearings of the once famous Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
laying bare the different interests involved in it. 

These conflicting interests were no doubt numerous, yet no more 
fio than in many a lawsuit about a contested inheritance which any 
■experienced solicitor would have to get up in a very short time. The 
-chief parties concerned in the conflict were Denmark, the Duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein, of which Holstein belonged to the German Con- 
federation, the German Confederation itself, and more particularly its 
principal member and afterwards its only survivor, Prussia, nay as a 
distant claimant, even though never very serious, Russia, and as one of 
the signatories of the Treaty of London (May 8, 1852) England also. 

This Tre&ty of London ^ives in ^ct the key to the whole question. 
It seemed a verysimple and wisecexpedient for removing all compli- 
-cations yrhich were likely to arise between Denmark and Germany, 
but it created far more difficulties than it removed. It was meant to 

c. 

remove all dangers that threatened the integrity of the kingdom of 
Denmark. Bat what was the meaning of this diplomatic phrase ? 

The kingdom of Denmark in its integrity, comprised the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Hqjlstein, ^because in 1460 Count Christian of 
Oldenburg, who bad been raised to the throne of Denmark, was 
chosen bj the Estates of Schlbswig and Holstein to be their Duke — 
by which act Denmark came into direct personal union with the 
Duchies ; these latter were neyer to be 'separated from one another. 
In 1660, Frederick thp Third of Denmark ^pset, with the help of the 
burghers and by force, the constitution o| his country. Instead of 
the right of Election continuing as heretofore, Denmark became a 
Herediiary Kingdom, and it was left to the King to form a constitu- 
tion and settle the Law of SlUsceBaion, In consequence of this the 
Royal Edict (the Lee Regia) of the 15th of November, 1665, was pub- 
lished by Frederick the Third of Denmark. It secured to the descend- 
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ants of that King (not of those of the other branches of the House of 
Oldenburg) the succession in Denmark and Norway. If the male 
descendants of Frederick the Third became extinct, then the female 
descendants of this King wefte called upon to succeed in Denma/rh 
and Norway ; whilst in Schleawig-'Holstei^i the rights of succession 
remained to the male descendants of Christian the ^First. As all 
female descendants were thus excluded from the ducal throne 
of Schleswig-Holstein, it was evident that after the death of King 
Frederick the Seventh, who had no sons, the two Duchies would inevi- 
tably be lost to Denmark ^nd fall to the nearest male agnate — that is,, 
to the Duke Christian August of Schleswig-Holstein Augustenburg — 
and thus become, under a German prince, part and parcel orthe* Ger- 
man Confederation. Danish statesmen deemedit expedient toretain the 
Duchies for Denmark — above all to separate Schleswig from Holstein^ 
and incorporate it into the Icingdom — although the Act of Union of 
1460, and docuipents such as the ‘ Letters of Freedom’ of Kiel and 
liipen, pronounced any such step to be the greatest injustice towrards 
the Duchies and the princely House of Augustenburg. Even should 
these old documents be regarded in the nineteenth century as mere 
mediseval curiosities, still the Salic Law has hitherto been recognised 
in all civilised states — for instance, in England. In Hanover the 
Salic Law prevailed ; in England it did not. What would the world 
have said if after the death of Willmm the Fourth the English Parlia- 
ment had declared that *for the sake of preserving the integrity of 
the United Kingdom it w^as necessary that Hanov er should} for ever 
remain united with England ? • Such an act would have constituted 
a breach of the law, a defiance of the German Confederation of w^hich 
Hanover, like Holstein-.-*for Schleswig did not form a* part of the 
German Confederation — was a mei^ber, arid spoliation of the Duke 
of Cumberland as the legitimate successor to the throne of Hanover. 
Exactly the same applies to the act contemplated by the King of 
Denmark in 1848, and no amount of special pleading has ever been 
able to obscure these simjJle outlines of the so-called Schleswig- 
Holstein question. Th^ claiml of the other Oldenburg line were 
second only to those of the Schleswig- Holsteip Augustenburg line, 

» and Bussia was hardly in earnest in urging them^at a later time in 
the development of Qie actual crisis. Besides, the Oldenburg claimant 
put forward by Bussia would never have accepted the two Duchies 
except as a German sovereign. Schleswig did not belong to the 
German Confederation. *• 

Whatever Bismarck’s views and the views of the Prussian Govern- 
ment may have been in later times, at that early stage the King of 
Prussia, King Frederick William the Epurth, declare^! in the clearest 
words, in a letter addressed to the Duke Christian August of Schles^ 
wig-Holstein Augustenburg, •that he recognised the two Duchies 
as independent and closely united princii>alities, and as the right- 
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ful inheritance of the male line. ^ Nothing has ever shaken that 
royal utterance. Uijifortunately Prussia in 1848 was not prepared 
to step in and support the claims of the Duke Christian August 
and of the inhabitants of the Elbe Dafchies. These defended the 
rights of their country by force of ams — at first supported by Prussia 
— but were finally subjugated by Denmark with the help of Austria 
and Prussia. The two Duchies were then considered, or at all events 
were treated, as conquered territory. The story of the tyrannical 
government of the half-annexed German provinces during the follow- 
ing years has-been so often and so fully told that it need not be 
repeated here. It showed utter blindness on the part of the party 
then in power at Copenhagen, but it does not touch the vital points 
of the question, for neither the armed resistance of the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, nor what the Danes called the felony of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, who had joined it, would affect the rights of the Duchies 
and their House. This is the point that must always be kept in view, 
though later events have obscured it to a certain degree, and have 
in the end changed what was originally a pure question of right 
into a question of might. 

Denmark could be under no misapprehension as to the right 
of Germany, and therefore of the male branch of the Ducal family, 
having always been reserved ; and it was for that very reason 
that its leading statesmen tried by any means at their disposal to 
persuade the Great Powers of Europe to come to their aid by recog- 
nising the so-called integrity of the Danish monarchy as essential 
to the peace of Europe. Eussia, France, Sweden, and Denmark 
signed the First London Protocol on the 2nd of June, 1850, and 
England was persuaded by what ^turned out to be false represen- 
tations to accept* the same on tha.4th of July. Whatever right these 
Powers, had to proclaim the principle of the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy, they cQuld have no right to deprive the Ducal line of its 
lawful inheritance, or the German Cotlfederation of its protectorate 
over Holstein. Holstein only was part oV the German Confederation, 
and this latter coul^l only interfere in Schle^swig in such matters as 
touched the rights of Holsteiji. The recognition of the integrity of 
the Danish monapchy, however well that name sounded at the time, • 
was therefore neither more ’nor less than an act of violence, and 
the secret history of 'it is well known by this time. Though even 
Prussia was induced to sign the Treaty of London, in April 1852, the 
German Confederation never did, and Burisen, who was then Prussian 
Minister in London, though he was ord^ered to sign the document 
in the name of the King of Prussia, declared with prophetic insight 
that the first cannon shot fired in Europe would tear that iniquitous 
document to tatters. Even fhe Emperor Napoleon called it a mere 
oiuwe impuissante.'^ But in following the history of the Schleswig- 
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Holstein question this phase does not concern us much; for even 
the Great Powers cannot make an unlawful act lawful. As to Eng- 
land, it was induced to sign the protocol by misrepresentation — that 
is, by being assured that the representative of the Augustenburg line, 
Duke Christian August, had sold his right of succession for a sum 
of 337,500i., the feet being, as we know now, that }ie»had been forced 
to sell his landed property in Denmark, which was Valued at 619,794Z., 
for about half its value ; and that, though he himsglf had promised to 
remain inactive towards Denmark, he had never given such a promise, 
nor could he have done so, for his children or for; his brother. Least 
of all could he have sold the rights of the German Confederation and 
of the Duchies. How strongly even Bismarck held thftt vieV is*shown 
by some notes taken by Dgike Frederick of a conversation with Bismarck 
as late as the 18th of November, 1863, when the Prussian Statesman, 
afterwards so hostile to the Augustenburg family, declared that the 
Duke was entirely in his right, and that he, Bismarck, would have acted 
exactly like him. At that time he only regretted that Prussia had ever 
signed the London Protocol, and he held that, having signed it, it 
was bound by it, and could not take any active steps against Den- 
mark, even tliough Denmark had broken some of its promises. 

Everybody knew that the decisive moment would come when the 
King of Denmark, Frederick the Seventh, should die. After the 
death of Frederick William the Fourth of Prussia in the beginning of 
1861, and even during the last years of his reign, when his brother 
the Prince of Prussia goveined in his name, the tone of Germany 
had become much more decidi^d, and the Danish Government could 
hardly flatter itself that the German Confederation would quietly look 
on while one of its menabers, if only the Duchy of Holstein, was taken 
from it by an act of violence. In l^nglanfl the feeling was very strong 
at the time, and in Parliament a very influential voice wjas raised 
in favour of sending a few thousand red-coats into the Duchies to 
fri^ten away the army of Germany. Another element came in. 
The most charming and justly popular Princess of Wales was the 
daughter of the German prihee w^ho had been chosen by the Great 
Powers as King of Denmark, not so much oi^ account of his being a 
Prince of Schleswdg-Holstein Cffiicksburg, as on q,pcount of his being 
the husband of a German princess* who, after the resignation of 
several relations, was in the direct line of succession to the throne 
of Denmark. • . 

In any otlier country*this sentiment of chivalry might possibly 
have carried the whole nation into a war with its oldest ally ; in 
England the memory ol Waterloo was not yet quite extinct, and 
some, at all events, of her statesman had not allowed themselves 
to be blinded as to the real state of the case, the rights of the 
German Confederation as the protector of every one of its members, 
and the rights of Holstein, and indirectly of Schleswig, as inde- 
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pendent principalities, united to Denmaids: by a personal union only, 
which must cease with the extinction of the male line. England 
has been much blamed by Danish and other publicists for having 
left Denmark in the lurch ; but it should never be forgotten that, 
though England in the London Treaty had recognised the in* 
tegrity of Demnark as a European necessity, it had never promised 
any material aid to the old or to the new king, and could not be 
expected to’ rush In where the other signatories of the London 
Protocol dreaded to go. Hence what happened afterwards when the 
new King of Denmark maintained the Danish claims on Schleswig 
and part of Holstein was exactly what might have been foreseen in 
spite 6f the trcubled state of the political atmosphere of Europe. 
The Germanic Confederation did not abdicate its rights or its duties 
in obedience to the wishes of the Great Powers, or even of some of 
its own members, but ordered a military execution against Denmark. 
When that military execution was entrusted in the end to Austria 
and Prussia, the result could hardly be doubtful. The brave Danish 
army after a valiant resistance was defeated, and Austria and Prussia 
then occupied the two Albingian principalities in the name of the 
German Confederation. 

What followed afterwards, however important in its consequences, 
is of no interest to us in studying the question, of the rights of 
Denmark and Germany in their contest over the 'principalities of 
Schleswig and Holstein. The German Confederation as such never 
doubted the rights of the Augustenburg line. Prussia, however, soon 
began to take anew view. It saw that there was only one remedy for 
the weakness of Germany as a European Power, only one way of pre- 
venting the repetition of a Treaty of London, in which Germany, 
in reality the strongest Power in Europe, had been openly treated as 
a quantum n6gligeablej namely a real imidcation of Germany with the 
exclusion of Austria, and under the hegemony of Prussia. Prussia 
staked her very existenc6 on the realisation of this ideal, and naturally, 
as in a struggle for life or death, disregarded all obstacles that stood in 
her way. Bismarck with his enormous personal influence on the King 
persuaded him to disregard tjie rights of the Augustenburg line, 
because he considered the addition of a new independent principality 
in the north of Germany, and'in possession of the harbour of Kiel, 
as a source of weakness and possible danger to that United Germany 
of the future for which he hadjaboured so long, and for which he was 
ready to sacrifice everything. Fortune wrib on his side, he played 
Va banque ! and he \ron. Well might he say Audaces foHv/itct 
juvat, and well did he say Inter arma silent leges, and not only leges, 
but also jura. TSo one was more fully convinced of the rights of 
the Ducal line of Augustenbiftg than he was. We know now from 
his own letter on what terms he was ready to recognise these rights, 
and to allow to the Duke Frederick, eldest son of Duke Christian 
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Augustus, an independent sovereignty. But events were inarching 
too fast for carrying out these smaller arrangements, and at a time 
when kingdoms like Hanover were simply an&exed by force of arms, 
it was not likely that better terms would be granted by victorious 
Prussia to the small princiiudities of Schleswig-Holstein and their 
legitimate Duke. * ^ • 

In the book before us, which has been very carefully compiled^ and 
against which we have but one complaint to make, namely that it 
contains 800 closely printed pages, the events* which followed the 
execution as ordered b;^ the G erman Confederation against Denmark, 
and the occupation as carried out by Prussia and Austria, are fully de- 
tailed. Austria and Prussia soon began to quarrel (jver the adminis- 
tration of the two principalities, Prussia in Schleswig, Austria in 
Holstein, and when Austria, against tlie wish of Frussfa, actually 
summoned the Holstein Estates to assemble and to settle their con- 
stitution under the Duk^ of Schleswig-Holstein Augustenburg, the 
die was cast. Prussia, however, had at the time 12,000 men in 
Schleswig, Austria but 5,200 in Holstein, so that when an outbreak 
of war between these two Powers seemed imminent, nothing remained 
but to withdraw the Austrian corps cVarmee as quickly as possible, 
and to leave Prussia in military i)ossession of both Duchies. How 
well Prussia was prepared for war was shown by the events that fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. In June 1866, Austria brought forward a 
motion in the already lixpiring Dief of Frankfort to issue a decree of 
military execution against Prussia. But on the day after this motion 
was accepted, on the 15th of June, 1866, Prussia declared war against 
Hanover, Electoral Hesse, and Saxony, conquered them, and after 
having thus secured .its safety in the rear marched boldly into 
Bohemia, and in seven weeks troke tile whole -power of Austria, 
while, by an agreement with Bismarck, Italy declared war at the 
same time against Austria. 

■^When we considjsr that .the battle of Sadowa, which left Prussia 
the sole master in Gerfliany, had its natural sequence in the 
battle of Sedan, which left •the French Emperor prostrate before 
the armies of Germany, we shall be better* able to understand 
the deep historical importance of the fong ignorejji and long ridiculed 
Schleswig-Holstein Question. No one who wishes to understand 
the Bistory of Germany, and afterwards of the whole of Europe 
from the year 1848, can dispense with a careful study of that ques- 
tion, which, as we hope ta have shown, is by no means so intricate 
cm it has been represented. With all respect for our diplomatists 
we cannot help feeling* that any English solicitor would, after 
a very few days, havO been able to^ place the true aspect of that 
question in the clearest light before -any English jury at the very 
time when the greatest English statesmen and the greatest English 
newspapers went on declaring day after day that it was a question 
VoL. XU-^No. 243 3 c 
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fur beyond the reach of any ordinary understanding. No lawyer 
would be forgiven for declaring his incompetence to form an opinion 
on the &ct6 placed before him, and on the rights and grievances of 
the different claimants of the throne of Schleswig-*Holstein after the 
death of Frederick the Seventh of Denmark. 

It is this purely personal question which is evidently very near to 
the hearts of the*. two authors of the book, Schlesfwig^Holsteins 
Befreiung, and it is for that very reason that this publication will 
always retain its historical value. Though it is free from the spirit of 
mere partisanship, its authors do not wish to conceal their strong feel- 
ings of sympathy^ and' admiration for the chief sufferer in the libera- 
tion of, Schleswig-Holstein, namely the Duke Frederick, whose 
beautiful portrait adorns their volume. 

There are historians who look upon the great events which we 
have witnessed in our time as the inevitable result of forces beyond 
the control of individuals. To them all political convulsions such as 
the violent collision between Prussia and Austria, and the subsequent 
intervening struggle between Germany and France, are like earth- 
quakes long foreseen by seismological politicians, and impossible to 
be retarded, accelerated, or warded off by any personal efforts. They 
would scout the idea that if Lord Palmerston’s heart had been less of a 
ccRwr liger, or if he had not felt himself hampered by the Don Pacifico 
affair, or if the Protocol of London had not been signed by him, the 
conflict between Denmark and Germany would not have reached its 
acute stage, and the battles of Sadowa and Sedan would never have 
been fought. Everything in history, as in nature, takes place, 
according to them, in obedience to laws which allow of no 
modification iQr the hand of man. Yet they should not forget 
that even an avalanche is aometimtes set rolling by the flight of 
birds, and that a lucifer match carelessly trodden on by a sentinel 
may causd the explosion of a powder magazine. It may be quite 
true that when a great avalanche is once ^ set in motion, ov€»i- 
whelming whole forests and destroying r/illage after village, we 
cannot expect that one single tree or one single chalet should be able 
to arrest its course. Eut the true historian, hoVever* much he may 
feel inclined to see in history, fts in jiature, a process of evolution, 
cannot and ought ndS to forget the individuals who act or who suffer 
in the birth and death struggles of humanity. If ^e did, he v^ould 
deprive history of all its human interest,, of its dramatic character, 
and its moral lessons. Could we really un^prstand the events of the 
second half of our century without a study of such personal character| 
as Queen Victoria, the Emperor Napoleon? the German Emperor, 
Moltke, Bismarck, and Mr. Gladstone ? In one sense every private 
soldier of the Gendan army whqleft house, home, and family, to die 
at St. Privat may be said to have decided flie fiite of Germany and of 
Europe. If the German army, as drilled by Moltke, was the horse 
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that won the race, it was Bismarck who was the jockey and knew how 
to ride it and to make it win. • 

If, then, in the Schleswig-Holstein struggle also, we want to know 
its authors, its martyrs, and its heroes, the name of Duke Frederick 
of Schleswig-Holstein ought never to be forgotten. He was bom to 
a ducal throne in one of the most delightful and proeiperous provinces 
of Germany. He was, if any German prince^* convinced of the 
necessity of a real union of Germany, and of a union, as he thought, 
under the auspices of Prussia. He, more than**any other German 
prince, was ready to give up any of his princely rights and privileges 
that might conflict witfi the requirements of a strorfg central power 
wielded by Prussia. Under the most trying circumstances and at a 
timq when many a German patriot hesitated between Austria and 
Prussia, he never seems to have swerved in his loyalty to Prussia and 
in his personal devotion to King William the First, afterwards the 
first German Emperor, t9 the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess, 
afterwards the Emperor and Empress Frederick. There is only one 
voice among those who knew him best as to his noble character and 
the high principles by which he himself was guided through life. 
Sybel, the great historian, who knew him well and who seems to 
have long suspected that Bismarck wished to incorporate the Duchies 
in Prussia rather than to support their independence under their own 
Duke, said in the Prussian Chamber : • 

And who is that Duke of Augustenhurg ? He is the liviug expression of the 
rights and of the inseparability of the Duchies. Ifis name is to a brave German 
race in the north the bearer of all that makes life worth living, the bearer of free- 
dom and nationality. He is strong in his very weakness, because his own people 
desire him, so that whether an appeal w'ere made to the estates^ or to universal 
auftragein Schleswig-IIolsiein, his titles would he^unanimously proclaimed between 
Eider ajid Kiinigsaii. ... So long as, this state of things continues he will bo 
invincible, for the freedom of a united and determined people is invincible. I 
know that the Schleswig-Holstein people reckon among their rights — ^and these 
rights the Duke has declared that he will respect — as the first and most precious 
right the»claim of the male lin{| to the succession in the principalities. They do 
not wish to become Prussian. Thtjjr wish to remain Gennan, and they will follow 
Prussia with their warmesj and grateful sympathies so long only as Prussia itself 

moves forward in tte road of a truly German policy. 

• • 

All over G ermany the Duke was trusted and •loved, and we have 
the strongest testfhiony of his numerous friends as to the straight- 
forward, unselfish, and truly noble character sfiown by him throughout 
all his trials. The very pames of his friends enable us to judge what 
kind of man he was. fiis best friends were the Crown Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, the unfortunate Emperor Frederick, and his 
eminent and high-minded wife, the late Prince Consort, the Grand 
Duke of Baden, and such men as B^on Boggenbach, George von 
Bunsen, and many others whose names are less known in t>n> 
country but highly respected in their own. He had no enemies 

3 0 2 
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ex.cept at Copenhagen and at Berlin. Bismarck knew that the 
Duke had powerful friends, and that <even in his weakness he waa 
a power that had to be reckoned with. What part the young Duke 
formed in the old statesman’s political calculations Bismarck haa 
openly stated himself. He declared in the Prussian Chamber on 
the 20th of December, 1866: ^ I hare always held to this climax, 
that personal unionVwith Denmark would be better than the existing 
state of things; that an independent sovereign would be better 
than such personal' ' Union, and that union with Prussia would be 
better than an independent sovereign.’ The Duke was not strong 
enough to cope with such an antagonist, but even when after the 
battle o:f Sadowa all his chances of succeeding to his rightful throne 
were gone, he was able to rejoice in the liberation of his Duchies f^om* 
a foreign yoke. He joined the Bavarian contingent of the German 
army in the war against France, and assured the German Emperor in 
a letter of the 28th of July, 1870, that in the national war against 
France all other questions must stand aside, and that every German 
had but one duty to fulfil, to defend the integrity of Germany 
against her enemies ! No attempt was ever made by the deposed 
Duke and his family to disturb the peace of Germany by a new 
assertion of their old rights. The Duke felt that he had done his 
duty to his country and his family to the very utmost, and that he 
might retire with honour from an impossible contest. 

By a kind of poetical justice, this self-denial on the part of the 
Schleswig-Holstein family has met with a great reward. Prince 
Christian, the brother of Duke Frederick, married a daughter of 
Queen Victoria, the kind-hearted and beloved Princess Helena, and 
has found a nesv sphere of usefulness in a couptry so closely akin ta 
his native land ; while his niece, the daughter of Duke Frederick, was- 
actually chosen by the present German Emperor as his consort. So^ 
that in future the blood of Schleswig-Holstein, blended with that of 
Hohenzollem, will ntn in the veins of thp Kings of Prussia and tkt? 
German Emperors. Let those who like call all this mere accident ; 
to a thoughtful historian it cannot but convey a lesson, even though 
he may hesitate to put it into words. * • 


ViUa Floridianfli 


F. Max Muller. 
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ON BANK HOLIDAYS 
AND A PLEA FOR ONB MORE 

^ • • 

DupiNG the Middle Ages there were in England, as in other European 
-countries, a large number of Saints' days, which were more or less 
religiously kept as holidays. These were probably too numerous ; 
but, on the other hand, ^t the Eeformation we went certainly into the 
opposite extreme, and ^Merrie England,’ at the bidding of the 
Puritans, gave up holidays altogether, excepting indeed Christmas 
Day and Good Friday, which were retained as especially sacred. 

Gradually, however, the common-sense of the people rebelled 
Against this state of things, and Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and 
Boxing Day were kept, at any rate partially, as holidays. I say 
partially, because those who really needed them most, those whose 
Avocations were sedentary, derived little advantage from them. 

It was impossible for bankers or merchants to close, because they 
were bound, during business Jiours, to meet all claims legally made 
upon them. Any bill due and not paid would have been, and must 
have been, protested, .and as a matter of fact all commercial offices 
were open. Excepting for a week’s or a fortnight’s holiday once in 
the year, the only days on which a clerk could reckon were Christ- 
mas Day and Good Friday. Even if he was kindly given one or two 
-"Taore, he probably did not know long beforehand, and could therefore 
make no arrangements. Moreover, it was improbable that other mem- 
bers of his family or his special friends would be free on the same day. 

When 1 wa9 invited in 1865 to stand as ode of the Liberal candi- 
dates for West Kent, I naturally askbd myself what I should do if I 
were elected, and one of the reasons which influenced me was the hgpe 
uf securing, on behalf of our people, a few days for rest and recreation. 

The holidays already in existence were all^of religious origin. 
It is remarkable that«l;he Bank Holidays created by the Act of 
1871 were the first ever instituted by any Legislature for the pur- 
poses of rest and enjoyihent ; ail previous were either religious fasts 
or festivals. The Act also authorises the Queen in Council to proclaim 
any other day to be a holiday under.the Act. Previously a holiday 
might be proclaimed, but qnly as a fast or day of national humiliation. 
There was no power to proclaim a holiday for thanksgiving or rejoicing. 

It has often been asserted that the Bank Holidays were originally 
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intended for bank clerks only. This^is entirely a mistake. The Act 
expressly provides that * no person shall be compellable to do any 
act on a Bank Holiday which he would not be compellable to do on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday;’ and 1 always believed that^ 
coming as it fl^es in the splendid* summer weather, the August 
holiday would eventually become the most popular in the whole 
year. 

It may be asked; then, Why did we call these days Bank Holidays ? 

The reason is rather technical. According to immemorial custom 
the i)ayer of a 'bill in England has three flays’ grace, so that an 
acceptaucen which comes due nominally on the first of the month is 
really payable on the fourth. If, however,^ the third day of grace 
should fall* upon Christmas Day, Good Friday, or a Sunday, then it 
is not thought fair the payer should have a fourth day’s grace, and 
such bills are due the day before, that is to say they are due on the 
Saturday or the day before Good Friday or Christmas Day. 

Now, in considering the Bank Holidays it was thought that it 
might act unjustly if a person were called upon to provide for his bills 
the day before they would otherwise have fallen due. And after 
some consideration, therefore, we suggested that bills falling due upon 
these days should be payable not the day before the last day of grace 
but on the day after ; so that a bill falling due on a Bank Holiday 
becomes really payable a day later than would be the case if it were 
due on a Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day. 

Under these circumstances it was. necessary to use some special 
name for the new holidays in our Bill. If we had called them 
National IlolWays or General Holidays thi§ w^ould not have dis- 
tinguished them from the old holidays, and, moreover, we thought 
that it would perhaps call too much attention to the proposed change. 
They were therefore called ‘Bank Holidays,’ and this is the real 
origin of a word which, has now become so familiar. But it 
never intended that these holidays should ke applicable exclusively to 
banks. • 

Bank Holidays haVe not, indeed, escaped criticism*. A writer in the 
March number of this iteview has attacked them with much severity. 
‘ j^et Parliament,’ he says, ‘ abolish Bank Holidays altogether. . . . 
The institution has been tried. It has signally and disastrously failed.’ 

Is this the case ? It must be remembered that except as regards 
banks the holidays are purely permissive. ,In many places they were 
at first almost ignored. In London and some other towns they were 
partially availed of from the first, but everywhere they have gradually 
become more and more popular and generally adopted. 

Describing the last August ifeank Holiday the Times told us that 
* cyclists of both sexes covered the roads. Biver steamers and pleasure 
boats carried their thousands to Eew and the upper reaches of the 
Thames. The ^ndon parks were crowded. The Botanic Gardens 
and the Zoological Gardens formed great attractions, and the flowers. 
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of Battersea Park drew large orowds all day. The India and Ceylon 
Exhibition was visited by an enormous crowds’ 

The numbers carried by the railway companies from their London 
stations, as far as I have been able to ascertain them, were : 


Great Eastern . • . . . • . • 

South Eastern * . 

London and Brighton* 

London, Chatham, and Dover . \ 

South Western ...... 

Great Western . . . . . * . 

North Western * . . . . . . 

• Midland • » • 

Great Northern ...... 

North London 

London, Tilbury^ and Southend 
City and South London .... 
The visitors to Kew Gardens were 
^ To the British Museum and National Gallery . 
To the Crystal Palace . . . . . 

To the Zoological Gardens . . . . 

To Windsor Castle . . . . , 

To Madame Tussaud’s . . . . • . 

Those on Hampstead Heath w^ere estimated at 


130,000 

81,000 

30.000 

41.000 

35.000 

41.000 
• 14.000 

22.000 
.18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

26,000 

73.000 

25.000 

80.000 
22,000 

17.000 

27.000 
120,000 


In other cities also the holiday was very generally observed. 

But then the same writer makes this very fact the basis of his attack. 

Four times in every year [Le says] do . . . people set themselves to look for 
amusement, and find it usfially in thtt public house. Four time^in every year . . • 
the viyrious police magistrates disposc^of interlninable lists of more or less serious 
offences arising out of the efibrts of the State and Sir John Lubbock to procure 
rest and recreation for the people. . . . Since on Bank Holiday frotu a fourth to 
eighth of the adult poorer classes of England are dmink before the end of the 
day, it; is not astoui^ing that the following morning should display a goodly 
number of broken heads and leaten wives. . . . The women are generally at least 
as drunk as the men on ^t. Lub3ock*s festal days. 

I was at first indignant at this aj^tack oji our poorer countrymen 
and countrywomen ; but it is*really so extravagant and absurd as to 
be beneath contempt. * • 

The writer does not bring forward a tittle of evidence in support 
of his assertion that ‘ fronf a fourth j;o an eighth’ of our poorer fellow 
countrymen and countrywomen get drunk on Bank Holidays, nor 
indeed could he prove tis assertion. Sir Matthew White Kidley has 
been so kind as to ^ive me the number of charges in the whole 
metropolis for the last August Bank Holiday find the days which 
immediately preceded and followed.* They were as follows : 

Saturday. . ! 202 Tuesday . . . 240 

Sunday . . . 107 Wednesday . . 140 

Monday . . . 214 
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It will be Been, therefore, that the charges on the day after the Bank 
Holiday were very slightly above the average. 

Most of the cases, moreover, are said to have been trivial, and the 
number is infinitesimal in a population of 5,(K)0,000. Indeed, Sir John 
Bridge, the late senior magistrate for London, who speaks of course 
mth unrivalled authority, authorises me to say that in his experience 
' the days after Bank* Holidays are days on which we have remarkably 
few charges.’ ‘ , * 

People in iact quarrel and break the law not when they are happy ^ 
and enjoying themselyes, but when they are suffering and miserable. 

The writer of the article in this Beview goes on to say that 

* 

r 

If everybody did tbisgs at different times we sbcrald all get twice tbe vklue 
out of life ; . . but this unhappily is impossible. Man is a gregarious animal, 

and as the school holidays must tahe place in Aughst, the parents’ holiday must 
take place in August too. ... 

Is it absolutely necessary that everybody’s Bank Holiday should fall on ^he 
same day P That is the real problem. 'Would it be possible to alter the present 
arrangement, and spread the four public holidays over other days in the year P 
This seems the only conceivable solution. . . . We might divide up ou( poorer 
classes by trades, and assign different days to each trade for its holiday. • • . But 
there are probably practical dilliculties in the way of such an arrangement. 

The State might abolish the present Bank Holidays, . . . and content itself 
with enacting that every employ^ should claim from his employer four separate 
days. 

But this would probably be found extremely inconvenient. 

As he admits that one of his alternatives would probably be im- 
practicable, and the other ‘ extremely inconvenient,’ it is unnecessary 
to discuss them- But the suggestions show that he has not grasped 
the conditions of life of those *for whom Bank Holidays were specially 
designed. Bte is evidently not a father, or he would not assert that 
we should ** get twice the value out of life ’ if we did not take our 
holidays with our children. Bank Holidays ar.e popular becaiEe ' 
every one knows when they are coming and"can make arrangements 
beforehand. Husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, and inends kre, in thousands of cases, engaged in different 
businesses, but under the Act' they « can reckon on getting four 
holidays at any rate all together. To withdraw tljis benefit would 
deprive the holidays of h^ilf their advantage. 

But the writer c^^nies the advantage « altogether, and says that 
they have entirely failed. ^ * 

So feu: from this, as I have shown above, the evidence is conclusive 
and overwhelming that they are immensely popular; that they 
are being more and more wisely uspd, and that in the opinion of those 

^ Speaking of last Easter Monday Bank Holiday the Times (April 21 1897), sa 3 rs : 

At most of the police courts the Bank Holiday charges were below the averagei 
in number, and very few of them were serious.’ 
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for whom they were intended, th^ have splendidly fulfilled the purpose 
for which they were established. 

The question, indeed, arises whether one more at any rate might 
not be granted with advantage. Easter Monday, and even Whit 
Monday, come generally somewhat early in the year, when the 
weather is uncertain and often unpropitious., ^The Christmas 
holiday fiills of course in the depth of wint^. 

The new August holiday is therefore the onlv one which enables 
our people to enjoy the ‘ pageant of summer.’ it is the only break 
between Whit Monday and Christmas Day. A day ajx>ut the end of 
June would be an inestimable boon. 

We are looking out for the best way of commemorating the deep 
debt*of gratitude we owe to our Queen. June 22 is to be constituted 
a Bank Holiday for this y^. But why for this year only ? I have 
suggested that it should be added to our short list of red-letter days. 

By many of those most concerned the idea has been enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed. For instance, the Scottish Shopkeepers’ and Assistants’ 
Union, the most important representative of the Scotch shopkeeping 
community, with branches all over Scotland, and the West Yorkshire 
. Federated Chamber of Trade, have passed and sent me unanim ous 
resolutions in its favour. I ought, indeed, to admit that two Working 
Men’s Associations in Sheffield and Birmingham have sent me resolu- 
tions in the opposite sense. It must be remembers, however, that 
artisans do not need another holiday so much as others less fortunately 
situated. They have secured for themselves short (I do not say too 
short) hours and a weekly half-holiday. The so-called working man 
in fact works less than almost any other class of the community. 
He is employed say fifty houss per week, shopkeefters and shop 
assistants work in many places ov-sr eighty. Cldrks, of course, are 
not employed so long, but their duties are sedentary, and .a greater 
,, sti ym on the nervous system. , 

Moi^eover, as these holidays are not com'pulsory it would still be 
open to the artisans of Birmingham and Sheffield to go on working if 
they wished. I^oubt^ however, if they would .wish long. 

In any case a Bank Holiday in commemoration of the Queen’s 
reign at the end of June would be received by thousands as an 
inestimable boon f it would increa8e,*not diminish, the national out- 
put; it would probably be adopted in the Colonies, and would be 
another link binding the Eifipire together. * 

It would be difficult, ^ believe, to propose anything ^hich would 
add more to the health aivd happiness of our people or more contribute 
to preserve the memory of Her Majesty’s long, wise, and glorious reign, 
than the institution in the middle of eur beautiful summer weather of 
a ‘ Victoria Day.’ 

JoaN Lubbock. 
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MAY CAROLS 


And< green le^ and blossom and sunny warm weather, 

And singing and loving, all come back together. ' 

All over Europe the songs of May-time and their melodies are to be 
found celebrating the brightest time of the whole year, when all is 
anticipation in nature, the wondrous Spring feeling communicating 
its exhilaration to everything. Winter’s ramparts are broken down ; 
indeed, this marvellous imbinding of Winter is Spring’s first herald ; 
the loosening of icicle-bound streams, the sudden crackle of the sod 
with its dormant life, the frozen ivy tendrils holding together fell- 
side ramparts, all give way, shouting ‘ Spring is coming ! ’ Such 
sounds are Spring’s first herald of May music. 

'Another blow of the trumpet — for all Spring’s voices are music — 
and from every cranny and comer of the world life speaks : life in 
the air, in that mysterious rapture of exhilaration which is Spring’s 
alone ; life in the distant green of the larches which one only sees as 
a bloom from afar ; life in the voices of the birds with their sweetest 
notes of May music, for the song of joy is widening, the herald 
blast is fuller, ‘ Spring is coming ! * 

Then a week of heavenly beauty, of still calm, the sunshine of 
fairyland and the awakening of blossom. This is the heraleHof 
flowerland. The larches proudly carry their pink buds, the wild 
cherry trees follow with the rose-hued bells of foam, the daffodils are 
here in all their lustre of green and amber, hnd ‘ foe shafts of blue 
fire,’ the hyacinths, are ‘the world’s carpet, and earth’s song of joy is 
at its fullest, for ‘ Spring has cjome ! ’ 

Small wonder is it that this feeling which Spring imparts to the 
whole world should express itself in special verse, music, rites, and 
ceremonies, with which no other season of the year is honoured. In 
England we celebrated the festival in May, and some authorities 
declare its origin to have been a goddess’s festival that fell then ; but 
in Greece Spring ceremonies were held in March, and in all warmer 
countries than oust own they naturally fell earlier in the year. Such ' 
being the case is more than sufficient testimony that these rites and 
ceremonies merely followed the dates of Spring according to naturie’s 
geography, and that wherever or whenever they appeared their 
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derivation was simply the necessity in all times of some symbolic 
utterance for the ecstasy of joy with which mpn hail the Spring. 

Inasmuch as the ceremonies of ^ Flora’ and ‘Maia/ and the 
famous Druidical rejoicings represented Spring, without doubt they 
have been honoured with her ; Jbut Spring herself antedates them all. 
Long before their day the hearts of men and women grew glad with 
the sunshine, and delighted to do it honour. ' Now the leaves come 
back to the trees, the sap-filled bud swells with the tender twig, and 
the fertile grass that long lay unseen finds hidden passages and 
uplifts itself in the air * Now is the field fruitfill, now is the time of 
the birth of cattle, now the bird prepares its house and ly^me in the 
bough,’ and therefore now some link must be established between 
the children of men anS the returned glory of the earth, , 

So the May carols and songs really represent an unconscious 
nature worship, curiously mixed up with the faiths and the follies of 
other days. They include superstitious observances, as in the May 
plays of the Tuscans with their curious monotonous chant, where 
‘ grief or joy, love or hate, are all expressed upon one and the same 
note,’ and they include also the frolicsome revels, not always of a very 
harmless character, of the old English May-day celebrations. 

So connected is all May music with the ceremonies for which it 
was written, that it is impossible to treat of the* carols separately 
from their surroundings ; also, before looking back upon authentic 
statements regarding ‘ mayings ’ in England, it must not be forgotten 
that these celebrations on tljo then so-called 1st of May (calendar 
old style) was in reality what we Calendar new style) call the 1 Ith 
of May. Nowhere in England is hawthorn in bloon^on the present 
1st of the month, but eleven* days make a surprising difference at 
this wondrous time of year, and it is often quite possible by the 1 1th 
‘ to bring in the may.’ It has often been suggested that* ‘ bringing 
■•^iCine the may ’ really meant blackthorn ; this ^lowever is a supposi- 
tion no true ‘ mayer ’ would accept ! 

The verses and melodies«of these songs seem to divide themselves 
into carols proper, mRrris-dance carols (which were rarely separated 
from the games and festivities of*May), *and musicians’ May-day 
carols, which, though coming under widely different lines to the 
oth^s, are still tributes to Spring’s celebrations, and were used at 
what one might call the imitation May-day festivities of lords and 
ladies in the masques* and pageants which were at one time the 
fashion of May. 

In the time of Heifry the Eighth May-day celebrations existed 
throughout England ; furthermore, in his reign and Elizabeth’s they 
were by no means confined to the loyrer classes, ahd from this period 
they can be traced here aijd there in a reduced but somewhat similar 
form up to the early part of the present century. In Cornwall they 
still hold a mild sway. Among other counties where they are most 
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recently to be traced is Iianoasbire, r^hich heads my list with seven 
carols — four vdth mus^c, but to the other three I have been unable to 
trace tunes ; they were probably sung to some well-known air usually 
associated with other words^ Then there are two irom Cornwall, 
another from Devonshire, two from Hertfordshire (one the well-known 
Hitchin May song), one from Sussex, one from Essex, two from 
Oxford. Mh.ny are referred to in the Bardic Musmm as to be 
traced in Wales, but they do not appear to possess original music. 

To follow May-day customs separately throughout these counties 
would be unnecessary y as with certain varieties the surroundings of 
May music are really the same everywhere; here and there are 
varieties of custom to be found, which may be noted in their special 
localities. So then we need merely recall generally that it was an 
ancient practice throughout England, on the eve of May, for young 
folk to go out into the woods, where they remained all night, 
gathering boughs of may, preparing to preserve their compl&ions 
by bathing in the morning May dew, and finally ‘ to bring home the 
may ’ in order to decorate the village or town to which they belonged, 
which by 4 a.m. was changed into a sort of hawthorn Bimam Wood ! 
This was succeeded by holiday-making, dancing, and revelling 
throughout the livelong day. 

Spenser’s fatuous description of this ^oing out for the may puts 
the jocund days when the world was younger .most freshly before us 
of all the beautiful verse its joy has called forth : 

Siker this morrow no longer ago 

1 saw a shole of shepherds out go 

With singing and shouting, and jolly cheer : 

* Before them rode a lusty Tabrere * ' 

That to them ihany a hornpipe played, 

Whereto they dancen each one with his maid. 

' To' see these folks make such jouissance 

Made, my heart after the pipe to dance. m 

Then to the greenwood they speeden them all . 

To fatchen home may with their musical : 

And home they bring him id a royal throne 
Crowned as king ; and his queen alone ^ 

Was Lady Flora, on whoy did attend 
A fan flock of fairies and a fresh bend 
Of lovely nymphs—O that I were there ' 

To helpen^the ladies their may-bush bear I 

c 

In all the numerous poetical description^ of the May-time cere- 
monies from Chaucer downwards, the music comes next in importance 
to the may itself. Without pipe and carol May-day had not half its 
charms, and curiously enough the tunes endure, though few and fer 
between, long after the cerenionies to which they belonged have 
ceased to be. . 

As a general observation on this music, before considering t]{}e 
tunes individually, it is to be noted that many partake somewhat of 
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the character of hymns, the morris dances only representing the 
lighter revelling part of May-day pastimes, which seems curious, as 
the words of all the carols are of a very mixed character, their serious 
vein being evidently only .of Puritan date. But though the tunes 
do not sound like dance tunes to us, they probably may have been so ; 
the old word ‘ carole ’ was used by the trouv^res invariably to mean 
a song which was sung and danced to, ‘ the perforjhers moving slowly 
round in a circle, singing at the same timfe.* For a slow dignified 
dance these airs would have been feasible, and thfir solemnity is not 
in any way unusual as representing secular airs, for from the thir- 
teenth century in the first preserved English May song of all. Summer 
is a-coming in, to the pfesent time, English melody when it .is not 
patriotic is very apt to be hymnlike. In the case*of these carols, 
Puritanism added to this* effect by invading their words (part of which 
are often of a semi-sacred character), and making a very curious 
mixture in some of the other verses. The more recent performances 
of them, in Lancashire at any rate, and probably elsewhere, used to 
be given by five or six men singers, with fiddle, flute, and clarionet 
accompaniment. No doubt the performers added more or less fancy 
harmonies of their own. But the dancing part of the entertainment 
no longer existed there in the early part of this century. 

I cannot but think that the reason why Jjancashire is go rich in 
carols is that, at a time when probably many weue lost in other 
counties, the county had the advantage of these songs being noted 
down by Mr. Harland, who probably knew more about Lancashire 
poetry and legend than any one has done since. If every county in 
every fifty years possessed such an enthusiast, the collection of folk- 
song woidd indeed be easy ! The seven sets of verses^ are carefully 
preserved : would that such had* been the case wjth their tunes, of 
which dnly three seem to be forthcoming. Two are to be found in 
the late Mr, BarretPs interesting folk-song collection, the old and the 
- »ne wMay songs ; the remaining melody, as far as I •know, is not in print 
at all, lilt has been kindlji supplied to me by Miss Broadwood, the 
joint editor with Mr. Fuller Maitland of Cminty Songs. 

The old Lancashirfe May song, All in this pleasa'iit evening, 
possesses the most attractive opd probably the most ancient of the 
carol verses that survive. It comes .from Swinton in the parish of 
Eccle^, and consisfs of a kind of call or serenade to ‘ master, mistress, 
and children of the house ’ to* rise up for the summer springs so fresh, 
green, and gay.’ Of couve the poet of the gang dts the song to. suit 
any particular case. The last verse seems to indicate that tTii. and 
otW songs of like character had a simple superstition for one of 
their objects, and that the country folk held that they were innocent 
charms, as the last line ea^nesses it, ‘ fb,draw (or driVe) the cold' winter 
away.’ The melody is a siiqple air (as are all these carol tunes), not 
specially striking except for its flattened seventh in the fourth bar 
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and the pauses in the seventh and eleventh bars which give it a 
quaintness of its own. « 

The second Lancashire ditty is known as The new May Song ; it 
has a pretty refrain to each verse, 

And the hozters are sweet in the morning of May, 

the hazier being' tl^c Lancashire name for auricula, which is usually 
in full bloom in April and the beginning of May. Both these airs as 
originally sung hadr.pauses on the seventh and eleventh bars, some- 
thing in the way chorales have in other places. This is effective in 
giving point to the vrords, specially after theweleventh bar; the pause 
here lends distinctive character to the refrain contained in the 
following four bars. 

The third Lancashire May tune comes fr6m Stockport ; this 6ong, 
however, is* a variant of the Hitchin May Song, or vice versa, and from 
many references to them both which one comes across in songs from 
different parts of the country, it is natural to think that these, are 
the original bases of many more recent May carols. The Stockport 
’song contains a reference to the northern climate in its first verse, 
not without meaning, as May is often a very rainy month in Lanca- 
shire. The poor mayer is forced to confess that 

1 got wet and very very wet, 

And can no longer stay ! 

This carol, whether we find it in Lancashire or Hertfordshire, is 
without doubt a very ancient medley, dating probably from the time 
of Elizabeth. The Puritans later left a very distinct mark on its 
verses — a mark belonging to the spirit in which a certain Philip 
Stubbs, Puritan, published a long invective against maying customs 
in 1595. He disajiproved strongly of the night spent in pleasure, 
which no doubt was not always employed in gathering may. But 
he even tnore strongly dissents from the veneration shown by the 
people to it in bringing home the maypole. He says, * And then-faft“ 
they to leape and daunce about it as the Heathen people did at the 
dedication of their Idolles, Whereof this is a perfect pattern, or 
rather the thyng itself.’ Probably the second verse'* of the song was 
its original commencement and subject, and the rest has been added 
by people of the Stubbs pattern, who, as they could not altogether 
eradicate the ancient custom, strove to impart a different flavour 
to it. ^ , 

The fourth Lancashire car61 is called .the SoTig of the Mayers, 
beginning, ‘ Eemember us poor mayers all.’ 

The fifth song is evidently of much latei^date : 

Come, lads, your bills, 

To the wood well away, 

We’ll gather the bought 
And well oelebrate. Hay ; 
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We^ll bring our bad home 
• As we’ve ofb^done before, 

And leave a green bough 
At each pretty maid’s door. • 

• 

Then there was, in addition to these, The May Eve Song, which is 
merely a hymn of simple rongh />rder : 

If we should wake you from your sleep* 

Good people, listen now, 

Our yearly festival we keep, • 

And bring a maythorn bough ; 

An emblem of the world it grows, ^ 

The Howers its pleasures are, * 

And many a thorn bespeaks its woes, • ^ 

Its sorrow and its care. • 

• » 

Finally comes the song to be sung after bringing in ’the may, 
called The Mayer" 8 May-ddy Song, one verse showing how the earn- 
ings of the singers were disclosed of, according to ancient custom ; 
for, we are told, 

John and Jane the whole shall have. 

They’re the last new married pair. 

So much for the carols of Lancashire, which county certainly 
contributes no ignoble share to carol verse and melody. 

Perhaps the most celebrated carol is the Cornish mHdston Furry 
DaTice, which takes place on the 8th of May. In the same way as 
before described do the youths and maidens go into the woods and 
return dancing through the streets of Ilelston to the quaint carol 
belonging to the day, entitled the Furry Dance. The word ‘ furry ’ is 
derived from the old Cornish word ‘ four ’ or ‘ foir,' a holiday, and the 
song is full of quaint allusions Co bygone days. ^One verse speaks 
of the Spaniards and the ‘ grey goose feather.’ The Spaniards burned 
Paul’s Church in Mount’s Bay in 1595, which would seem to 6x that 
•^xagmentas originating about the end of the reign of Elizabeth, while 
the use -of the ‘ grey goose feather ’ points also to an ante-gunpowder 
period. Some authorities consider ‘ furry ’ to be a per\'ersion of 
* fade,’ which meant * to*go ’ into the country. At any rate, the country 
folk went, and on their return ^t each*door the singers placed their 
branch of may, while the dancing app^ars to havS continued more or 
less throughout the day, being by no means confined to the streets 
alone. Certain eccentricities of May-day observances existed here 
that are not to be found ^ elsewhere ;• for instance, the house doors 
w^ere thrown open and the dancers danced through the house, into its 
garden, and out again iifto the street. Instead of this proceeding 
being considered of a somewhat free and easy character, the residents 
in any house that was omitted froiSi^ it would consider themselves 
slighted indeed ! This danqe and its tune is a distinct relic of part of 
tl^ old May games, reference being made in this carol to two portions 
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of them — the important bringing in of the may and the Robin Hood 
play, which, in connection with th^ morris dances and the “hobby 
horse, were so celebrated a part of these festivities forming the four 
portions of the May games. This Helsion Furry dance is perhaps 
the most celebrated of May-day carols. 

The second Cornish carol is known as the PadstowMay Song. As 
given by Mr. Baring-Gould in his Garland of County Song^ two 
tunes connected with Padstow have been utilised as solo and chorus ; 
but they are undoubtedly two separate tunes, the one comparatively 
modem, the second probably an old air. A ^reat deal of this ballad 
is of local and "somewhat confused character,^but Mr. Fleetwood 
Sheppard has cleverly eliminated five verses from a confused mass 
which have an interest outside that of May time, for here it 
seems we thave a ballad and a tune probably of the time of and 
containing references to Agincourt. The allusions seem unmis- 
takable. 

I 

Awake for St. George, our brave English knight 0 ! 

God grant us His grace by day and by night 0 ! 

II 

0 where is St. George ? O say -where is he 0 I 

He is out on his long boat all on the salt sea 0. 

HI 

O where are the young men that here now should dance 0 ? 

Some they are in England and some they are in France 0 ! 

IV 

The young men of Padstow they might if they wold 0 ! 

Have builded a ship apd gilded her with gold 01 

V 

O where are the French dogs that make such a boast 0 P 

They shall eat the. grey goose feather and we will eat the roast Of 

a • 

These verses, Mr. Sheppard says, Sseem plain references to un- 
deniable facts that wo have embedded in this Padstow May Song 
remains of a genuine folk song; an historical ballad of the battle of 
Agincourt, written in all likelihopd not later than 141 7, quite unknown 
elsewhere, but still after nearly 500 years of probably unbroken use, 
sung by the country in a remote part of the kingdom.’ Undoubtedly 
this is a most interesting and valuable ballc^ as is also its ftielody. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, who gives the Devonshire May Cwrol in his 
Songs of the Westy speaks of it as * a very early and rude melody ’ to 
be found throughout England : there is certainly a connection 
between it and thfe Sussex cardl (even if they are not different- 
versions of the same tune), in which casp the Devonshire melody is 
much the older. Several verses of this carol bring very suggestively 
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before us one of May-daj's mosi^ attractive customs usual in England 
prior to Puritanism. Not only were most houses decorated, but it 
was usual for the lover on May morning to serenade Ms sweetheart 
and to leave at her door a special bunch of may. If she took it in 
it was tantamount to acceptance pf his addresses ; if it was left hanging, 
woe betide that luckless wight ! This custom is s^ prevalent in the 
Tyrol and in Swabia. , Herrick referred to it when he wrote : 

* 

A deale of Youth ere this is come 

Back and with white thorn laden home^; 

Some haT^ despatched their cakes and creanf 

Before that*we have left to dream. 

And tSie carol flows along* on somewhat similar lines : 

Awake, je pfetty maids, awake, 

Rtjfreshed^from drowsy dream, 

And haste to dairy house and take 
For us a dish of cream. 

If not a dish of yellow cream, 

Then give us kisses three ; 

The woodland bower is white with flower. 

And green is every tree. 

« 

Awake, a^vake, ye pretty maids, 

And take the may^bush in, 

Or ’twill be gone ere to-morrow morn, 

And you’ll have none within. 

Then comes a verse which is to be found, it seems todne, in nearly 
all May-day carols, a relic of Puritan days which, somehow sounds 
strangely out of its place here, in a frame of cream and kisses : 

The life of man it is but a span, • 

He blossoms as a flower ; 

He makes no stay, is here to-day, 

And vanished fli an hour. 

• • 

• The rude form of the tune convinces one that this is one of the 
oldest of these May, carols. 

The Sussex Carol, given in Sussex Songs, might almost be as 
applicable to Christmas as to -May, were it not for one verse, of which 
the first line is ‘ The fields so green, so wondrous green, as green as 
any leaf.’ This tune is one of the most beautiful of carol tunes ; the 
words tend more towards a sacred than a secular character. 

One May carol hail# from the far N9rth, the Island of Orkney, and 
is contained in a most interesting collection of Orkney airs collected 
by the late Colonel Balfour of Balfour. This air is a regular formal 
carel tune, and is generally known as a Christmas carol, but strange 

Yol 243 3 B 
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to say the one verse still extant the old version proclaims dif- 
ferently: 

Tfie early cock, the guid gray cock, 

Crawed clear when it was day ; 

He waked me in a May morning 
My prayers for to^say. 

t 

The May-day doings at Hitchin in Hertfordshire were still in 
full swing in 1823 with all the ancient customs : the houses decorated 
by 4 A.M., the people singing the Mayers^ Smuf meanwhile ; but an 
amusing little variation in these customs, took place here at that 
time. If the mayers had, during the past year, some fault to find or 
some tiny quanel with any one, instead of the accustomed ‘ bunch of 
may ’ the poor offender would discover a laige bunch of nettles and 
a piece of elder attached to her knocker, which was of course con- 
sidered a terrible disgrace. The ‘ Lord and Lady of the May,’ the 
dancing and festivities were all at Hitchin as elsewhere, and the 
customs seem to have lingered longer there than in most places. 
One verse of this Mayers^ Song is common to many of the carols, and 
is singularly quaint in its allusions, which by no means represented 
undue familiarity with sacred things : 

A branch of mny we have brought you, 
i And at your door it stands ; 

It is but a sprout, 

But it^s well budded out 

By the work of our Lord’s hands. 

Two carols hail from Oxford, of widely different character, one . 
supplied to me again through the kindness of Miss Brondwood — 
a simple little ‘tune without any special distinction about it. 
Sung to it, among other verses, is a variant on the verse just quoted, 
which illustrates the fact of its belonging to several otherwise dis- 
tinctive carols : ‘ ^ — 

A bunch of may I offer you, • ' 

And at your door I stand ;r 

It is but a sprout, we couldn’t sproKd it oi^. 

The work of our, Lord’s hand. 

c 

God bless you, ladies and gentlemen, 

And send you a happy May ; * 

1 come to show you my garland 
Because it is th^day. ^ 

Then comes the relapse into the old carolljng strain, possessing small 
connection with the earlier verses : 

The rose is red, tfie rose is white, 

The rose is in my garden ; 

I would not part with my sweetheart 

For twopence-halfpenny forden, ' « 
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The second Oxford carol hol(ls a distmct and unique position of 
its own among May carol music, and thus may ^and midway between 
the national and artistic enrols, allowing for the moi&is dances as 
interlude. This carol consists of the ancient piece of music sung 
every May-day on MagdsJen Tower at 5 a.m. to a Latin hynon. 
Some writers have admitted that the purpose of ftds too was origi- 
nally ‘ to usher in Spring ; ’ others give its history as connected with 
a requiem said for the soul of Henry the Seventh, Avho had a distant 
connection with Magdalen College. It is however far more probable 
that some far earlier riteS, perhaps even connected with the ancient 
sun worship, gave this beautiful and impressive May-day ^erqmony 
to Oxford, which in its present form seems destined*to flourish and 
outlive all other May customs and traditions. , 

The history of singing the hymn as it now stands originated as 
follows. There was held on Magdalen Tower formerly, on the same 
day and early hour, a secular musical entertainment of appropriate 
May-time glees and madrigals. Quaint old Anthony a Wood gives 
us a description of the ceremony in his time, the reign of Charles the 
Second, and most surely his version comes nearer its true origin than 
any tale of requiem or mass for Henry the Seventh, which did not at 
any rate exist then. He says ‘ the Choral Ministers of this Home 
do, according to an ancient custom, salute Flora every year on the fir^t 
of May, at four in the morning, with vocal music of several parts, 
which, having been sometimes well performed, hath given great con- 
tent to the neighbourhood and Auditors underneath/ 

Later, when good madrigal singing fell into disuse, those of the 
choir who still thought fit to continue something of tjie ceremony 
used to mount the tower and sing* the hymn out of jihe college grace 
as giving them the least trouble in performance. The present 
religious aspect of the ceremony is of comparatively receht date, 
though the hymn itself and ijbs music are by.no ftieans modem, the 
former being written % l)r« Thomas Smith, who lived in the days of 
James the Second, and the veiy interesting music composed by Dr. 
Benjamin Eogers, dating between 1625 and 1695*. Such w^as, and in 
^ different form is, the unique custpm of •OxfordT. Long may it be ere 
the commonplace influences of the present age cause this beautiful 
remembrance of the 'eternal Spring to pass away^; for, whether hailing 
from sun worship or requiem, or expressing itself by means of madri- 
gal or hymn, the upshot of ^ all this Mdy-day homage, no matter its 
form, has its root in Spring alone. 

The morris-dance portidh of May music must be dismissed shortly. 
Its dancing and mummery have disaj)peared, but the music with 
other words lives in all our collections of national mdsic. Many and 
delightful are these carols, forming a most important part of May 
mu^c. The air known as the moms dance is the one we now call 
The girl 1 left behind me. Then there was the fine tune known as 

8 D 2 
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Staines Morris. SelleTiger's Round, J^lie oldest country dance extant ; 
the Bell Dance, from collection of English tunes printed at Haarlem 
in 1626, and bo called because bells attached to the dancers formed 
an essential part of the performance ; the Derbyshire aind Lanmshire 
Morris-domce, the attractive old tune of May Day, and many another 
were all speciaily^^y morris-dancing songs. The delightful song 
known as the Jovial Tinker is another morris-dance tune. The 
morris dance as a rperformance of course consisted of a number of 
dances, forming as it were one rustic ballet. The tunes are of many 
and venied tempi. 'Of course also, morrk^ a morris,’ to use the old 
cry, really meant a simple masque, including other interests besides 
the dances, though perhaps they were its most important feature. 
When tl\e more sober carols were over and the revelry waxed 
louder, then with bells and shouts the morris dancers in their 
many-coloured fantastic costumes, with hobby horse and would 
dance through the fair Spring day with unflagging steps andjocund^ 
merriment. 

But it was not only among the rustics that our May music held 
its own in olden days. Great and wonderful indeed were the famous 
‘ Mayings * of both Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. The account 
of Henry and his queen going in the seventh year of his reign to a 
&mous iMaiyiuge ’ at Shooter’s Hill is too quaint to be omitted from 
any May chronicle. Drawn up one after the other for royal inspec- 
tion came the representatives of Spring. ‘ On the first courser sat 
Humidite, on the second rode Lady Vert, on the third sat Lady Vege- 
table, on the fourth sat Lady Pleasaunce, on the fifth sat Swete Odour, 
and in the chair sat the Lady of the May, accompanied with Lady 
Flora richly apparelled, and they saluted the Xing with songs, and so 
brought him to Greenwich,’ wheri 

Nights were short, and dales were long, 

Blossoms on the hawthorn hung. 

For such ‘ Maiyings ’ as these it^ is only fair to conje^ure the 
musicians wrote their carols — ^to wit, Morley’s A is the month of 
maying, and many many others. WTiere the music was an artistic 
function and great preparations were made for the entertainment of 
noble guests, the musicians of the age were not Jikely to be behind- 
hand in celebrating Spring. Probably among the oldest musicians’ 
carols must be reckoned Oh lusty May, mentioned in Wedderbum’s 
Complaynt of Scotland, and therefore well known before 1548. Its 
first printed version occurs in Forbes Cantgis of Aberdeen, the curious 
and unique Scottish musical publication of the seventeenth century. 
Here we find the fascinating verses and their attractive music in three 
parts, for two trebles and a bass. The melody seems to me much 
more melodious than those of many scholarly productions, and boasts 
quite a graceful little refrain to pipe to the chorus of Through glad- 
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nm of this lusty May. Two verses must suffice to show the joyful 
buoyanoe of the song : * 

• 0 Lusty May with Flora Queeu/ • 

The balnly drops from Phoebus sheen 
Freluisant beams before the day 
By thee IMana^g^weth green ^ 

Through gladness of this lusty May,/ 

All lovers hearts that are in care • 

To their ladies they do repair, 

In fresh morning ^fore the day 
And are m merthd more and more * 

Through gladness of this Lusty May. ^ 

• • 

Weelkes, Este, besides IVtorley aforesaid, and later Lawes, Dr. Rogers, 

and many another all tell in musicians’ carols • 

• 

How in gathering of their may 
Each lad land lass do kiss and play, 

Each thing doth smile, as it would say, 

This is love’s hole, love’s holy day. 

And while love’s kindly fires do sting. 

Hark ! Philomel doth sweetly sing. 

What to-day have we in exchange for these fascinating May-day 
revels ? May is still the same, granted that we must keep her 
festival a fortnight later. Still does the hawthorn liot in sweetness, 
still do the cherry blossoms and the hyacinths cover the earth with 
their opal and sapphire hues. But the spirit of May-time seems 
to have left the country folk that not so long ago almost worshipped 
it, and innocently blissful re veilings no longer ‘ make country houses 

gay-’ 

If it is too late to recall them in all their glory, at any rate let us 
not allow them to pass into complete oblivion ; but yet, 

While time serves and we are but decaying, 

• Come^ my CoBrinna, come, let’s goe a-nlaying. 


A. M. Wakefield. 
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THE HOME OF THE CABOTS 


Eaelts in* May. 1497 a little vessel with some twenty persons on 
board set sail from Bristol on a voyage of discovery. It is intended 
to celebrate this year the four hundredth anniversary of that event 
at the place where it occurred. Such celebrations have been much 
the fashion of late on both sides of the Atlantic, owing no doubt to 
the great advance in historical knowledge and to the increased 
interest in history which this century has witnessed. Among all the 
events thus celebrated, however, there is perhaps hardly one which 
more deserves commemoration than the sailing of the little Bristol 
vessel 400 years ago. ‘ We derive our riglits in America,’ said 
Edmund Burke, * from the discovery of Sebastian Cabot, who first 
made the Northern Continent in 1497. The fact is sufficiently 
certain to establish a right to our settlements in North America.’ 
On that voyage of the Cabots and its results rested the English 
claim to North America. Under that* claim, successfully maintained, 
Englishmen planted the colonies which reached from Georgia to 
Maine, and which by their growth finally enabled the mother country 
to drive the French froifi Canada and make the continciut from 
Mexico to the North Pole a possession of the English-speaking race. 
From those early colonies have come the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. 'The daring voyage of discovery which Vade 
these things possible, and gave a contihent to the English race, 
certainly deserves to be freshly remembered. ^ 

Burke really 8tate(\ the whole case in the sentence just quoted, 
but he made one epor. The comnftinder of the ship and the leader 
of the expedition was not Sebastian hut John Cabgt. That Sebastian 
accompanied his father is probable, although not absolutely certain ; 
but there is no doubt whatever that John Cabot was the originator, 
chief, and captain of this famous expedition, so small when it sailed 
away from Bristol, so big with meaning to mankind when it returned 
a few months later. 

The following^ year there wqs another voyage made by the Cabots, 
with larger results in the way* of exploration and information as to 
this new world, which they thought part ‘of the country of the ‘ Great 
Cham.’ Into the story of their memorable voyages, about which 
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volumes have been written, or the subsequent career and long life of 
Sebastian Cabot — ^for John CaUbt disappears from our ken after the 
second expedition — I dp not propose to enter. • My only purpose is to 
try to show who these men were who rendered this great service to 
England and to the world, and from what race they sprang. 

On this point there have been much expenditiire of learning, 
manifold conjectures, many theories, and abundant suggestions, but 
the upshot has been one of those historical puzzles or mysteries in 
which the antiquarian mind delights. As a hiatter of &.ct the 
explanation is very simple, and possibly that is the reason it has 
been overlooked. This ^does not mean that any one can tell where 
John Cabot was born, for no one knows, nor has ^y evidence ,on 
that«point been produced. If some inquirer were to search among 
the records of a certain outlying portion of the United Eiingdom, as 
has not yet been done wifh this object in view, something might be 
found which would throw light on John Cabot’s birth and parentage^ 
So far, however, there is no positive evidence whatever in regard to 
it. The case is hardly better in regard to Sebastian, for when he 
was trying to leave the service of Spain for that of Venice, he told 
Contarini that he was bom in Venice but brought up in England. 
On the other hand, when he was an old man he told Eden that he 
was bom in Bristol, and carried to Venice by his father at the age of 
four years. The conflict between Sebastian’s ovfltt statements is 
hardly more instructive than the absence of all information in regard 
to his father. But, although it is impossible to fix the birthplace of 
either of these men, it is possible to do that which is perhaps quite 
.as important — determine where the family or the race to which they 
belonged originated. • , • 

John Cabot is always spoken of as a Venetian,* and quite properly 
and correctly, but he was a Venetian by naturalisation. ^ The first 
mention of his name in history occurs in the Venetian archives, 
whS:e we find his «admission to citizenship in 1476. Before that 
there is absolutely nothfifg, and the Veraetian archives simply prove 
Ahat John Cabot was pot bom in Venice, and was a Venetian only 
by adoption, tv^e know that he married Venetian woman, and 
from Sebastian’s contradictory statements abonj; his own birthplace, 
we ajso know that his frther had conhections of some sort in England, 
.and passed much time in that country long before the famous 
voyage ; for on that poinfr both Sebastian’s versions as to his own 
nativity agree. Therefore it was not by accident that John Cabot 
went to England and rqpeived from Henry the Seventh in 1496 the 
patent granted to himself and his three sons, Louis, Sebastian, and 
Sanctius, for the discovery of unknown lands in t^e eastern, western, 
or northern seas, with the right tb occupy such territoiies. The 
recent authorities speak &f John Cabot as probably bom in Genoa 
or its neighbourhood, resting apparently only on Pedrode Ayala’s 
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xeference to him as a Crenoese and Stowe’s loose statmnent that 
Sebastian was 'Grenoa’s son.’ All' this is mere guesswork. We 
know nothing^ about John Cabot except the not Teiy illuminating 
&ct that he was not bom in Venice. « 

Let us now turn from the particular to the general. The Cabots 
were a numerous race. We find them scattered all over Europe ; the 
name varied a little here and there, but is always easily identified. If 
it can be shown that people of that name have a home where they 
have lived for many generations, then the problem is solved. In 
Ireland and Scotland there have been sept^ or clans all bearing a 
common name/'and, in tradition at least, going back to a common 
anpestoT. Jt nepds no inquiry to tell us where the O’Donnells came 
from, although some of them have been^ Spaniards for several 
generation». We know the origin of the MacMahons and Macdonalds 
of France without much research. Wherever one meets a Cameron 
or a Campbell, one may be sure that his genealogy, if duly followed up, 
will take us back sooner or later to Scotland. The same law holds 
good very often in regard to families which have no pretence to a 
tribal origin or to the dignity of a clan or sept, especially if they come 
from some island or some sequestered s{)ot on the mainland. 

Such is the case with the Cabots or Chabots. The island of 
Jersey is their place of origin, and the residence there of men of 
that name goes back to a very early period. In Stowe’s list of those 
who accompanied William the Conqueror to England, we find the 
name Cabot spelled as it is to-day. The bearer was no doubt one of 
the many Normans who followed William from the land which their 
Norse ancestors had swooped down, upon a century earlier. Whether 
the particular «adventurer who, according to» Stowe, came over with 
the Conqueror was from the island of Jersey, we have no means of 
knowing. But men of that name must have settled in the island at 
a very early j)eriod, soon after it was granted as a fief to Bolf the 
Ganger by Charles the Simple. Down even to the present time most 
of the people in two Jersey parishes are"^amed Cabot or Chabot. 
The word * Chabot ’ means also a kind of *^fish and a me^ure, and seems 
to be peculiar in this way to the island. On the bells of some of the 
churches, on the toipbstones, and in the Armorial of Jersey the name 
and arms are found, and go back to very* early times.. The arms prove 
the antiquity of the race in the island. They are ‘ armes parlantes/ 
three fishes (chabots), with the pilgrim’s scallop shell for a crest, 
indicating the period of the Cn^ades. The motto is one of the 
ancient punning mottoes, * Semper cor, , caput, Cabot.’ These 
peculiarities of name and arms indicate the antiquity of the family 
and also its identification with ihat particular spot. We find the 
name widely diffused in FranOe, where it is found in many noble 
families, including the Bohans, owing to the meeallidnoef so criticised 
by St. Simon, of the heiress of the Bohans with Henri de Ghaboi 
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In the French dictionaries it is usually said that the fiEunily is ancient 
and comes from Poitou, where^it has been known since 1040^ and no 
doubt many of the name who afterwards reached distmction came 
from that part of France/ The use of the word in common speech 
for a fish and a measure indicates, however, very strongly that the 
original seat of the race was 6n the Channel islan^ of Jersey. The 
people there were of Norse descent, for the first settlements of the 
Normans were made along the coast of Normandy. It was from 
that northern coast that the Normans spreacT over England and 
Europe, going much further afield than Poitou. But, however this 
may be, it is clear that the Cabots were of I^ormhn race, and that 
they settled first on the coast of Normandy with tha regt of the 
adventurers who came ^own in the wake of Bolf the Granger. The 
name has remained unchanged, Cabot or Chabot, for many centuries. 
In the letters patent it is spelt exactly as it is to-day — ^John Cabot. 
The name is not Italian nor is it anglicised, but is the Norman-French 
name as it has always been known both in the Channel Islands and 
in Poitou for more than eight hundred years. Tarducci, the latest 
biographer of the Cabots, in his zeal to prove that they were Italians, 
produces names from Siena and elsewhere which in sound have a 
resemblance more or less distant to that of Cabot. But this is labour 
wasted. The name in Henry’s patent was too plain and familiar to 
have been an anglicised version of some Italian patronymic. The 
variations on the names of the discoverers in the various contemporary 
authorities are merely efforts to make the name Cabot conform to the 
language of the writer, whether he used Spanish, Italian, or Latin, and 
nothing more. 

There is, however, much better testimony thau the name' to 
identify the navigators with the ^ce which multiplied in the Channel 
island, and which had such numerous representatives in Poitou. In 
the Armorial de la Noblesse de Languedoc^ by Louis de laBoque, it is 
shdwn that Louis, fhe son of the navigator, settled at St.-Paul-le* 
Coste in the Cevennes, ailid had a son Pierre, from whom the fiunily 
is traced to the present timd. Pierre left a will, in which he stated 
that he was flie grandson of the navigator John. The decisive 
point is that the arms of this* family are those^ of the Jersey Cabots 
precisely — three ^shes, motto^ and crest, all identical. Therefore the 
arms of Louis, the father of Pierre, and sqn of John the navigator, 
are the Jersey arms, and .unite them with the .island race. These 
same arms, with their filthes, are found among all the French Chabots 
quartered with those of Bohan and the rest. They exist unchanged 
in the American fEunily, which came directly from Jersey to New 
England in the lattbr half of the, seventeenth century. The same 
name and the same arms constitute a proof of identity of race, before 
which the contradictory accounts of contemporaries of the discovexers, 
void as they are of any affirmative evidence, or the guesses of modem 
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inv^tigators, are of little avail. The arms also are important as 
showing that the fimiilj started from the island and not from Poitou; 
for the chabot ims a fish caught in the neighbourhood of the islands, 
a very natural emblem to take there^ but not at all a likely device to 
have been adopted in Poitou. 

Just where John Cabot was bom/ as was said at the outset, no 
one now can tell, ^or he was a wanderer and adventurer like his 
remote Norse ancestors, and left no records or papers. But that he 
drew his blood from' the Norman race of the Channel islands his 
name and arms seem to prove beyond doubt. It seems most 
probable also that it was not by chance tha( he got his patent from 
an English* king, and sailed on his memorable voyage from an 
English port. England was not then a sea Power, nor was •she 
numbered among the great trading and commercial nations of 
Europe. Venice or Genoa, Portugal or Spain, offered much larger 
opportunities and greater encouragement to the merchant or the 
adventurer than England. Yet John Cabot came to England for 
his letters patent and set out from Bristol on his voyage of discovery. 
We know from Sebastian Cabot’s statement that his father had 
relations with England, and was much and often in that country. 
It is not going too far to suppose that, when he had made up his 
mind to enter upon his voyage of discovery in the New World, he 
came back to the* land of which the home of his fathers, and jjerhaps 
his own birthplace, was a part. It is certain that no other reason is 
given in any contemporary evidence. 

So long as the Cabots performed 'successfully the great work 
which it fell to them to do, it perhaps does not matter very much 
where they were bom or whence they sprang.. .Yet there is a satis- 
faction in knowing that the strongest, evidence we have shows that the 
men who gave England her title to North America, and made it the 
heritage of the English-speaking people, were of that Norman race 
which did so much *for the making of England, and sprang ffom 
those Channel islands which* have been a^part of the kingdom of 
Great Britain ever since William the Cbnquerpr seized the English 
crown. , 

r H. Cabot Lodge. 

United States Senate, Washington* * • 
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THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE DURING 
THE QUEENS REIJGN 

Not many months ago the Duke of Cambridge, speaking at St. 
George’s Hospital on the occasion of the opening of a n^w operating 
theatre, said : 

1 do not believe that amid all the Improvements, the advantages, and the addi- 
tions that have occurred during the prolonged reign of Her Majesty, anything has 
made so much progress as medical and surgical science. Whether we look at 
what has been or is going on in this country, or whether we turn to foreign lands. 
It strilces me that there has been an advance made which has been of such enormous 
advantage to the human race that that alone would mark this period to which 
1 am alluding. 

His Royal Highness, the practical sense of a man of aflFairs, 
in a few plain words expressed the exact state of the matter. It will 
be my purpose in the following pages to show how fully justified he 
was in making the statement w^hich has been quoted. 

It is no idle boast, but the simple unvarnished truth, that medicine 
— ^in which term I include the, whole art of healing, and the scientific 
laws on wtich its practice is based — has made gifeater progress during 
the last sixty years than it had done in the previous sixt^ centuries. 
The medic|il knowledge of the Egyptians, though considerable com- 
pared with that of othep ancient peoples, was, as may be gathered 
from the fragments of tHeir nosology and therapeutic formularies that 
have come down to jis, but* little above the traditional lore in such 
matters with which old women have in all ages been credited. The 
practical mind of Greece bd^an by trying with Hippocrates to see 
thi^jgs as they really were, but later fSll aw^ay into the making of systems 
and the spinning of cobw’^ebs of theory instead of observing facts. The 
Romans had for medicine and its professors a Bobust contempt, akin 
to that which Squire \N''estem had for French cooks and their kickshaws. 
In the later days of tJtie Republic, indeed, the Orcecidua esurims 
brought his physic as well as his philosophy to the great market of 
Rome, and under tte Empire medicine men flojirished exceedingly. 
Medicine itself, however, was at its bfest a mere empiric art, and in this 
condition it remained practically till Harvey’s discovery of the circula- 
*tion of the blood in 1628 laid the corner-stone of modem physiology, 
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and thus prepared a foundation for a scientifie medicine. From the 
seventeenth till the early part of th^ nineteenth century, though 
many improvements were made in the details of the art of healing, 
there was no great advance either in the conception of disease or in 
the principles of treatment. The discovery of vaccination itself, 
though one of ^e greatest practical importance, was merely the 
observation of a fact,- not the enunciation of a law. 

When the Queen came to the throne in 1837, it is hardly too 
much to say that the average medical practitioner knew little more 
about the diseases of the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, and kidneys than 
was known to Hippocrates. Auscultation had indeed been introduced 
some ye^rs before^ but long after the commencement of Her Majesty’s 
reign elderly gentlemen might be seen, when a stethoscope cwae 
offered to them at a consultation, to apply the wrong end to their 
ear. Fevers were classified with a sweet simplicity into ‘continued* 
and ‘ intermittent,’ and as late as in the ’Fifties an eminent professor of 
surgery complained that his colleague, the professor of medicine, had 
invented a number of new-fangled varieties. Of nervous diseases 
nothing was known. The larynx was a te/rra iTicognita ; of the ear it 
was said by the leading medical journal of the day, many years later 
than 1837, that the only thing that could be done in the way of treat- 
ment was to syringe out the external passage with water. The dia- 
gnosis and treatment of diseases of the skin had advanced little beyond 
John Hunter’s famous division of such affectioris into those which sul- 
phur could cure, those which mercury could cure, and those which the 
devil himself couldn’t cure. Pathology was a mere note-book of post- 
mortem appearances — a list of observations as dead as the bodies on 
which they wer^ made. The New World of bacteriology had not yet 
found its Columbus.* * 

In the domain of surgery progress had been far greater, and as 
regards operative skill and clinical insight Astley Cocker, Bobert 
Liston, Dupuytren, and Larrey were certainly notoinferiortothe then 
of the present day. Anaesthesia was, however, unknown, and the 
operating theatre was a place of unspeakably horrors. Wounds 
were dressed with wet rags, and suppuration was encouraged, 
as it was believed ^ to be an essential part of the process of 
healing. « 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the advance of the sjrt of 
healing during the last sixty' years has been along two main lines — 
the expansion of the territory of Surgery, aiid the development of 
Pathology, which concerns itself with the causes, processes, and effects 
of disease. It will probably help the reader to a clearer understanding 
of the present position of mediqine if each of these two lines of 
evolution is considered in some detail. 

The progress of surgery in the present age is due to two discoveries 
of an importance unequalled in the previous history of the healing 
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art — anoBstheaia^ or the artificial abolitioii of pain, and antisepsis^ or 
the prevention of infective processes in wounds. The former discovery 
was not made until Her Majesty had been 'nearly ten years on the 
throne ; the latter nearly twenty years later. Let us take a brief 
glance backwards at what surgery was before the introduction of 
these two fisir-reaching improvements. ^ • 

Of the horrors of operations before the discovery of ansesthesia 
there are men still living who can speak. N(^ long ago Dr. B. E. 
Getting, ex-President of the Massachusetts Medical Society, contri- 
buted some personal igeminiscences of pre-ana^thetic surgery to the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Speaking of the firtt case 
in which he was called upon to use the knife, in the vei^ yCar of the 
Queen's accession, he Shys : 

• 

Our patient (a woman) wAthed beyond the restraining powder of strong and 
experienced men, and groaned to the horror of the terrified household, and after- 
wards to the day of her deat\i could not think of the operation without convulsive 
shudders. Often did she hold up her hand% exclaiming, ‘ Oh, that knife ! that 
awful knife ! that horrible knife I ’ 

Dr. Cotting sums up his recollections of such scenes as follows ; 

No mortal man can ever describe the agon^ of the whole thing from beginning 
to end, culminating in the operation itself with its terrifying expressions of infernal 
Bufiering. 

A distinguished physician, who himself came under the surgeon's 
knife in the days before ansesthesia, has left on record a vivid account 
of his experience. Speaking of the operation, he says : 

Of the agony occasicftidd I will say nothing. Suffering so Jfreat as 1 underwent 
cannot be expressed in words, and «thus fortuftately dhnnot be recalled. The 
particular pangs are now forgotten ; but the black whirlwind of emotion, the 
horror of great darkness, and the sense of desertion by God and ihan, bordering 
cloAe upon ddlspair, which swept through my mind and* overwhelmed my heart, I 
can never forget, however gladly I would do so. . . . Before the days of ansosthesia 
a patient preparing for ant)peration was liketi condemned criminal preparing for 
execution. He counted^he days till the appointed^ day came. He counted the 
hours of that day till the appointed hour came. He listened for the echo on, the 
street of the surgeon’s carriage. He watched for t is pull at the door-bell ; for his 
foot on the stairs ; for his step in the ropm ; for thft production of his dreaded 
instruments ; for Ms few grave wbrds and his last preparations before beginning. 
And then he surrendered his liberty, and, re’^olting at the necessity, submitted to 
be held or bound, and helplessly gave himself up to the .cruel knife. The excite- 
ment, disquiet, and exhaustion thus occasioned could not but greatly aggravate 
the evil efiects of the operation, which fell upon a physical frame predisposed to 
magnify, not to repel, its s^^erity. 

The pain caused by operation^ prevented their being undertaken 
except as a last resource, and many patients preferred death to the 
surgeon’s knife. Sir Chafirles Bell used to pass sleepless nights before 
* performing a critical operation ; and men like Cheselden, John Hunter, 
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and Abemethy had an almost equal dislike of operations. It is related 
of one distinguished surgeon that when a patient, whose leg he was 
about to cut off,, suddenly bounced off the operating-table and limped 
away, he said to the bystanders, * Thank *God, he’s, gone ! ’ Men 
otherwise well fitted to advance surgery were prevented from devoting 
themselves to it by, their inability to inflict or witness pain. Sir 
James Young Simpson in his student days was so distressed by the 
sufferings of a poor Highland woman, on whom Eobert Liston was 
performing excision of the breast in the Edinburgh Eoyal Infirmary, 
that he left the operating theatre with his mind made up to seek 
employment in a lawyer’s office. Fortunately for mankind he did 
not carry out hit intention, but set himself to grapple with the 
problem how sensibility to pain in surgicat operations could*be 
abolished. 

The solution of the problem came from America. On the 30th 
of September, 1846, W. T. G. Morton, a dentist of Boston, U.S.A., 
who had previously experimented on animals and on himself, made 
a man unconscious by breathing siilphuric ether, and extracted a 
tooth without the patient feeling any pain. On the IGth of October 
of the same year Morton administered ether, in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, to a man from whose neck a growth was excised 
without a groan or a struggle on his part. The doctors who came to 
scoff j^mained to praise, and the ojyerator, Dr. John C. Warren, who 
had at first been sceptical, said, when all was over, in a tone of con- 
viction, * Gentlemen, this is no humbug ! ’ A distinguished physician 
who witnessed the scene said on leaving* the hospital, ‘ I have seen 
something to-day that will go round the world.’ It did so with a 
rapidity remarkable for those ^days, when as the telegrajph was 
not, and the crossing of the Atlantic \tas not a trip but a voyage*. On 
the 22nd qf December, 1846, Robert Liston, in University College 
Hospital, London, performed amputation through the tjiigh on^ a 
man who was under the influence of ether, knd who knew nothipg of 
what had been done till he waS shown the stiftnp of his limb after 
the operation. The ‘ Yankee dodge,’ as Liston had cqntemptuously 
called ether anaesthesia before .he tried it, was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by surgeons throughout Europe. In January 1847, 
Simpson of Edinburgh used ether for the relief of the pains* of 
labour. Not being entirely satisfied with it, however, he sought for 
some other substance having the property of annulling sensation, 
and in November, 1847, he was able to announce that he had found 
‘a new anaesthetic agent as a substitute foe sulphuric ether’ in 
chloroform, a substance then unknown outside the laboratory, and 
within it looked upon as only a cht^mical curiosity. Chloroform for 
a long time held the field in Europe as the agent for medicining 
sufferers to that sweet sleep in which knife, gouge, and cautery do 
hot hurt and the pangs of motherhood ore unfelt. With characteristio 
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courage the Queen gubmitted to what was then a somewhat hazardous 
experiment, allowing herself t8 be made insensible with chloroform 
at the birth of the Duke of Albany, and at that of [princess Henry 
of Battenberg. The latd Dr. John Snow, who administered the 
anaesthetic on both these occasions, described Her Majesty as a model 
patient, and her example had a powerful effect in dispelling the fears 
and prejudices as to the use of such agents which then existed in the 
minds of many. , 

These feelings were by no means confined *to the non-scientific 
public. There was strong opposition from some sjirgeons who held that 
pain was a wholesome stimulus ; on this ground the use of chloroform 
was actually forbidden by the principal medical officer t)f our army 
in tJie Crimea. In childbed, too, pain was declared by one learned 
obstetrical professor to be ‘a desirable, salutary, and Conservative 
manifestation of life force ; ’ another denounced the artificial deaden- 
ing of sensation as ‘ an -unnecessary interference with the providen- 
tially arranged process of labour ; ’ a third condemned the employment 
of an anaesthetic ‘ merely to avert the ordinary amount of pain which 
the Almighty has seen fit — and most wisely, we cannot doubt — to 
allot to natural labour.’ The clergy naturally bettered the instruc- 
tions of these enlightened professors of the art of healing. I need 
only quote one philanthropic divine, who anathematised chloroform 
as ‘ a decoy of Satan apparently offering itself to bless womei^’ but 
* which will harden society, and rob God of the deep earliest cries 
which arise in time of trouble for help ! ’ Simpson answered those 
fools according to their folly r He quoted Scrii)ture to prove that the 
Almighty Himself performed the first oiDeration under anaesthesia, 
when He cast Adam ^ into a deai) sleep before removing his rib. He 
fought the battle of cfommon-sense witfi rfuch cbnvincing logic and 
such an overwhelming mass of evidence — chemical, physiological, 
clinical, and statistical — ^that he finally shamed his opponents into 
silence. • • 

It does not fall withih the scope of this article to consider the 
advantages and dravd3acks of the various agents that have at one 
time or another within the last half-century been employed as 
anaesthetics, general or local f or to discuss ,tbe dangers attending 
theix use. It need only be said that the ideal anaesthetic — that is to 
say, one that shall render the patient ^absolutely insensible of pain 
while leaving him fully conscious— still remains to be discovered. 
This is the dream of those — and they are steadily increasing in 
number — who devote tbemselves to a special study of the subject ; 
and it would be rash to prophesy that it will not be realised. 

Even with its admitted inconveniences and possible risks, how- 
ever, anaesthesia has not only been ih itself an immense step forward, 
but has been the most powerful factor in the rapid development of 
surgery during the last fifty years. Without it the marvellous 
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victories of the knife, on which modem surgeons legitimately pride 
themselyes, would have been impossi1:)le.< Nor is it surgery alone that 
has been revolutionised* by this splendid discovery; medicine, thera- 
peutics, pathology , and physiology — ^which are the foundations on which 
the treatment of disease rests— have all been immensely advanced by 
it ; as without anaesthesia the experiments on animals, to which we 
owe much of the knowledge that has been acquired, could not possibly 
have been carried out. 

The other chief factor in the modem development of surgery has 
been the application of the germ theory of putrefaction to the treat- 
ment of wounds. It had long been a matten>of common observation 
that vefy severe ^injuries were dealt with successfully by the vis 
medicatrix natures when the skin was uhbroken, whereas dpen 
wounds even of a trivial character often festered and not seldom gave 
rise to blood-poisoning. Thus while a simple fracture of a bone was 
practically certain to heal without trouble, k compound fracture, in 
which there was a breach of the skin covering the wounded bone, 
was looked upon as so sure to be followed by evil consequences that 
immediate amputation of the limb was the rule of surgery in such 
cases. The discoveries of Pasteur and his followers furnished a key 
to these facts. It was shown that the process of x>utrefaction is a 
fermentation dependent on the presence of vegetable organisms 
beloiiging to the lowest class of fungi. These bacteria, as tliey may 
for the sake of convenience be termed collectively, are often present 
in greater or less abundance in the air; and in places where are 
many persons with wounds the discharges from which are in a state 
of decomposition, the atmosphere swarms with these invisible agents 
of mischief. They find their way into the body through any breach of 
surfisice or natural opening, and they are carried into wounds, abstesses, 
or other cavities by the hands of those who minister to the patient, and 
by instraments, dressings, clothing, and by water, unless means are 
used to destroy them. The vital importance of doing this, aqd the 
way in which it could be dohe, were indicated by Joseph Lister, a 
man who is justly venerated by the whole med^l wgrld, and whom 
his Sovereign has delighted to hpnour in a manner hitherto without 
precedent in this country. His work forms, withou^ excepting even 
the discovery of ansesthesia, the most conspicuous landmark in 
surgical progress ; indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
history of surgery now falls by a natural flivjsion into two distinct 
eras : Before Lister and After Lister. 

Modem surgery dates from the introduction of the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds. Thirty years ago the idei^ was just beginning 
to settle itself into <cleamess in tie mind in which it was conceived ; 
twenty years ago it was still reg^ded by many * practical men ’ as a 
figment of the scientific imagination ; but as the evideince became 
irresistible, unbelievers one after another found salvation. Now the 
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doctrine finds virtually universal acceptance. Some years ago a doctor 
in Germany was prosecuted %nd punished for some breach of the 
antiseptic ordinance in an operation ; and tjiough we have not yet 
reached that perfection pf medical discipline in tKis country, the 
deliberate and persistent neglect of surgical cleanliness by a member 
of the staflf of a public hospital* would be certain to give rise to strong 
protests on the part of his colleagues. ,• 

The cardinal point in Lister’s teaching was that wounds will in 
the absence of any disturbing influence, constitutional or accidental, 
remain sweet and heal kindly, if contamination from without be pre- 
vented. The theory i^that such contamination is ^caused by micro- 
organisms ; in practice, it matters nothing whether it ii^ hejd to be, 
duetto germs or to dirt.^ It is certainly caused by something foreign, 
something in the nature of what Lord Palmerston called.' matter in 
the wrong place ; ’ and this something it is the aim of modem surgery 
to keep out, whereas to ^he men of only a generation ago it was an 
unconsidered trifle. The elaborate ritual of purification by sprays 
of carbolic acid and the manifold dressings, as complicated as My 
Uncle Toby’s fortifications, by which at first it was sought to e!scclude 
the enemy from the living citadel, have been discarded as cumbrous 
and unnecessary ; but whatever change may be made in the details 
of Listerism, the Listerian principle of safeguarding wounds from 
every possible source of contamination will stand for ever as the 
foundation stone of scientific surgery. • 

The results of the application of the principle are seen in every 
department of surgical practice. The risks of surgery have been 
lessened to such an extent that the statistics of most of the greater 
operations before the antiseptic treatment came into general use are 
now valueless for purposes of comparison.. A few figures will serve 
to show the difference. Till a comjmratively recent period the pro- 
portion of cases in w^hich death followed amputation of a limb in the 
large city hospitals pf GreaJ; Britain was at Jeasf 1 in 3 ; in a series 
of 2,089 cases collected by Simpson it ^as as high as 1 in 2-4. In 
the Paris hospitals about the middle of the century the death rate 
after amputatiofi was nearly 1 in 2 ; in 1861 if was 3 in 5, and a few 
years later it was estimated at 58 per*cent. In Germany and Austria 
things were not much better ;^the published statistics of one most 
skilful surgeon show a proportion of deaths following amputation of 
43 to 46 per cent. Nowadays such figures in^the practice of any 
hospital surgeon would* probably lead to an inquiry by the proper 
authorities. 

A very large number of these fatalities was caused by septic 
diseases — ^that is to ^y, different forms of blood-poisoning due to 
contamination of the wound, leading to constitutional infection. The 
terrible frequency of such -diseases a few years ago may be judged 
fflom the fact that among 631 cases of amputation collected from the 
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leinrDBof some'London hospitals between 1866 and 1872, there' were 
239 deaths ; and of those deatiis no ^ewer than 86 were caused by 
pyemia, a number of others being due to septicemia, cellulitis, and 
erysipelas. Cohservative sutgery in hospitajis was out of the question. 
Sir Charles Bell has left a vivid description of attempts in that direc- 
tion in military practice in the pre-antiseptic era : 

f 

In twelve hours [after the infliction of a gunshot wound of a limb] the inflam- 
mation, pain, and tension^of the whole limb, the inflamed countenance, the brilliant 
eye, the sleepless and restless condition, declare the impression the injury is making 
on the limb and on the ^constitutional powers. In days the limb from the 
groin to the toe, or /rom the shoulder to the Anger, is, swollen to half the size of 
the body ;«a violent phlegmonous inflammation pervades the whole ; serous eflii- 
sion has taken place in the whole limb ; and abscesses are forming in the great 
beds of cellular texture throughout the whole extent of the extremity. In three 
months, if the patient have laboured through the ag^ny, the bones are carious ; the 
abscesses are interminable sinuses ; the limb is undermined and eveiy where un- 
sound; and the constitutional strength ebbs to the lowest degree. 


It wonder therefore that military surgeon^ as late as in 

the Crimean War went largely by * the good old rule, the simple plan ^ 
of amputating for all wounds of the limbs involving injury to bone 
at once, ‘ while the soldier was in mettle.’ In recent wars, by the use 
of antiseptic ‘ first field dressings ’ and by subsequent treatment with 
jealoys regard for surgical cleanliness, it has been found possible to 
save a large proportion of limbs. In civil hospitals pyaemia is now 
almost unknown, and hospital gangrene, formerly a justly dreaded 
scourge, is extinct. 

As illustrations of the improvement which has taken place in the 
results of amputations it need only« be mentioned that the average 
mortality rate after amputations in ii London hospital which from a 
structuijd ^nd sanitary point of view leaves much to be desired, fell 
from 27 in 1871 to about 11 in 1890. Of 687 cases of amputation 
performed in a hospital in the North of England from 1878 tq 1891 
there was only 8 per cent, of deaths ; in the uncomplicated cases, taken 
separately, the mortality rate was no more than 4 pgr cent. In a 
series of cases operated on by several German surgeons of the first 
rank, in the pre-Iisterian era, the aWage death rate was between 
38 and 39 per cent. ; in a corresponding* series, in which the antiseptic 
method was used, the morality was 17 per cent. I have taken these 
statistics because they happen . to be reddy^to my hand. A more 
brilliant array of figures in favour of the antiseptic treatment could, 
I have no doubt, be made by careful selection of cases. The facts 
which I have quoted, however, probably represept the plain truth. 

In the operation for the radCcal cure of hernia the results have 
been even more striking. Twenty years ago this procedure was, on 
account of its fatality, considered to be almost outside the pale of 
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legitimate surgery ; now it is one of the most successful of operations. 
One English surgeon has perfbrmed it seventy-two times, with two 
deaths; another 137 times, with five deaths. *An Italian operator has 
a record of 262 cases, witH One death ; a French surgeon one of 376, 
with two deaths. Quite recently an American surgeon has reported a 
series of 360 antiseptic operations for the radical ^ure of hernia, with 
only one death ; and in that case the fiital result was found to be due, 
not to the surgical procedure, but to the ansesthetdc. In the operative 
treatment of cancer of the breast Lord Lister’s disciple. Professor 
Watson Cheyne, not Iqpg ago published a series of ^cases showing a 
measure of success in dealing with that formidable affection altogether 
unparalleled. Taking the received limit of thre^. years Vithout 
recurrence of the disease as the standard, he has been able to show a 
result of not less than 57 per cent, of cures. Old statistics give the 
proportion of ‘ cures ’ after these operations as 6 per cent., and even ten 
or twelve years ago it was no higher than 12 or 15 per cent. Part of 
Mr. Cheyne’s remarkable success is doubtless due to his very thorough 
removal of the disease ; but when due allowance is made for this, a 
large part remains to be placed to the credit of the antiseptic treat- 
ment as making such drastic measures feasible. It may here be stated 
that, generally speaking, operations for cancer are more successful 
now than they were in the earlier part of Her Majesty’s reign ; this 
is due not only to the rigid observance of surgical cleanliness, but to 
a better understanding, and in particular an earlier recognition, of 
the disease, which gives the surgeon the opportunity of interfering 
while there is yet time to prevent its spreading. 

In no department of surgery has greater progress been made 
than in the treatment of diseases of the abdominal organs, and here, 
too, the* way was prepared, and •the advance has been powerfully 
helped, by the doctrine of surgical cleanliness. The development of 
abdominal surgery is, however, directly due to tjie late Sir Spencer 
Wells more than to "any other man. Wells began his professional 
career as a surgeon in the na^, and durihg the Crimean War he had 
opportunities of seeingonen recover from injuries caused by shot and 
shell which, according to the canops of surgery then generally 
received, ought to have proved ^tal. Till tha^time and for several 
years .afterwards surgeons had an *almoBt superstitious dread of 
wounding or handling the peritoneum, the zfiembrane which invests 
the organs contained within *the abdoipen. Wells •saw, as others had 
seen, men who had been stabbed in the abdomen so that their bowels 
gushed out brought to the hospital, where their intestines were 
washed and replaced, and the wound stitched up, and in a short time 
all was well again. He, however, satr what others* had not seen— 
namely, the true significance of these* facts. They taught him that 
the peritoneum was much more tolerant than it was believed to be, 
anfi in particular that a clean incised wound of that membrane was 
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as simple a matter and as free from danger as a like wound of any 
other tissue. . ^ 

This simply observation had far-reaching consequences. Wells 
took upon himself the task of bringing th6 operation of ovariotomy, 
which, owing to its terrible fatality, had fallen into utter discredit, 
within the sphere of orthodox surgery. Not long before he turned 
his attention to the subject a well-known surgeon had been threatened 
by a colleague with .a coroner’s inquest on any patient of his that 
should die after the operation. Wells’s first ovariotomy was performed 
in 1858, and the patient recovered. During Ijhe ensuing six years he 
operated 100 times, with thirty-four deaths-r-a rate of mortality that 
would now be thought appalling. He succeeded, however, in placing 
the operation on a firm basis, and as he gained experience he ' per- 
fected his ‘procedure, so that his mortality rate fell steadily till it 
almost reached the vanishing-point. It has been estimated that by 
this particular operation alone he added ten thousand years in the 
aggregate to the lives of women who had the benefit of his skill. -By 
his teaching and example, moreover, he did much more than this. 
He proved that the abdomen could, with proper precautions, be 
opened freely without fear, and thus laid the foundations of abdominal 
surgery in its modem development. The success of ovariotomy 
/Opened men’s eyes to the feasibility of operations on other abdominal 
-organs, and to t^e possibility of dealing with injuries which before 
were believed to be beyond the resources of surgical art. Soon the 
peritoneum, which had aforetime been held in such awe, came to be 
treated with familiarity — sometimes, it is to be feared, with contempt. 
One celebrated operator is said to have declared that he thought no 
more of opening the peritoneum tlan of putting his hand into his 
pocket. At the present time no abdominal organ is sacred from the 
surgeon’s , knife. Bowels riddled with bullet-holes are stitched up 
successfully ; large pieces of gangrenous or cancerous intestine are cut 
out, the ends of the severed tube being -brought into continuity by 
means of ingenious appliances ; the stomach is opened for the removal 
of a foreign body, for the excision of a cancer, ox for the administration 
of nourishment to a patient unable to fifwallow ; stones are extracted 
from the substance the kidneys, arid these organs when hopelessly 
diseased are extirpated ; the spleen, .when enlarged or otherwise 
diseased, is removed bodily ; gall-stones are cut out, and even tumours 
of the liver are excised. Th^ kidney,* the spleen, and the liver, 
when they cause trouble by unnatural mobility, are anchored by 
stitches to the abdominal wall ; and the ^stomach has been dealt 
with successfully in the same way for the cure of indigestion. 
Besides all this, many cases dfiobstruction of the bowels, which in 
days not very long gone by w6uld have been doomed to inevitable 
death, are now cured by a touch of the surgeon’s knife. The 
perforation of the intestine, which is one of the most formidable 
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complications of typhoid feyer^ has in' a few cases been successfully 
closed by operation ; and inflammation of the peritoneum, caused by 
the growth of tuberculous masses upon it, Ha^ been apparently cured 
by opening the abdominaf cavity. . Among the most useful advances 
of this department of surgery^ must be accounted the treatment of 
the condition known as ^ appendicitis/ which h^ *been to a large 
extent rescued from the physician, with his policy of laisser fai/re, 
and placed under the more resolute and more ffficient government 
of the surgeon. A New York surgeon not long ago reported a series 
of 100 cases of operation for appendicitis, with only two deaths. In 
the development of the surgery of the appendix and the intestine 
generally, a prominent part has been taken by Mr.f^redericK Treves, 
whose researches on the*anatomy of the abdomen shed a new light on 
a region that was though^ to offer no room for further investigation, 
and thus showed the way to new methods of dealing with its diseases. 
To him, Mr. Lawson Tait* Mr. Harrison Cripps, and Mr. Mayo Eobson 
in this country; to Czerny and Wolfler in Germany ; and to Senn and 
Murphy in America, it is largely owing that the abdomen, which 
but a few years ago was the territory .of the physician, has been 
transferred to the surgeon — to the great advantage of mankind. 

That surgery could ever deal with the abdominal organs in the 
manner just described would have seemed to our predecessors in the 
earlier part of the Queen’s reign the baseless fabric of a vision. But 
the modem surgeon, clad in antisejisis, as the I-ady in Comus was 
* clothed round with chastity,’ defies the * rabble rout ’ of microbejp, 
and dares things which only a short time ago were looked upon as 
beyond the wildest dreams of scientific enthusiasm. It is scarcely 
twenty years since the* late Sir John ^richsen decla^-ed in a public 
addresfTthat operative surgery had nearly reached its furthest possible 
limits of development. He pointed out that there were certain 
regions of the body into which the surgeon’s knife could never pene- 
trate, gaming the bfain, Uie heart, and thc**lung as the most obvious 
examples of such inviolably sanctuaries of life. Within the last 
fifteen years thg surgeon has brought each of these organs, which 
constitute what Bichat called the ‘ tripod oftlife,’ within his si)here of 
conquest. In the brain the researches of physioiogists such as Broca, 
Hitzig, Hughlings Jackson, afid Ferrier made it possible in many 
cases to determine the exact seat of abscesses and tumours, and it 
was found that with th^ u^e of antiseptic precautions the brain sub- 
stance could be dealt with as freely as any other structure. In 1883 
Professor Macewen of Gksgow operated with success in two cases of 
paralysis and other nyrvous disorders caused by pressure on the brain. 
A tumour was removed from the briin by Mr. Godlee in the ensuing 
year. Since then portions of the brain have been removed, and 
growths have been excised from its substance by Mr. Victor Horisley, 
who has done much to develop this branch of surgery, and Professor 
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Ton Bergmann and other foreign surgeons have been busy in the 
same field. It must, however, be actmitted that the results of brain 
surgeiy, though brilliafit from the operative point of view, have so far 
been somewhat disappointing as regards 'the ultimate cure of the 
disease. In certain forms of epilepsy, in particular, which at first 
seemed to be cural^le by removal of the * cortical discharging centre ’ 
in the brain which is the source of the mischief, the tendency to fits 
has been found to re^n after a time, and the last state of the patient 
has been worse than the first. Still, the mere fact that the brain has 
been proved to hp capable of being dealt with surgically with perfect 
safety is in itself a very distinct progress ; and as our means of re- 
cognisiifg the situation, nature, and extent of disease in that organ 
improve, there is ground for hope that the rifesults of operative treat- 
ment will be more satisfactory. It is by,no means impossible that 
some forms of apoplexy may yet come within the province of the 
surgeon. 

Other parts of the nervous system have been brought within “the 
range of surgical art. The vertebral column has been successfully 
trephined, and firagments of bone pressing on the cord have been 
taken away in cases of fractured spine ; tumours have also been re- 
moved from the spinal cord by Mr. Horsley and others. There is a 
steadily increasing record of cures of intractable neuralgia, especially 
of the face, by division or removal of the affected nerve trunks ; the 
Gasserian ganglion has been successfully extirpated in desperhte cases 
Ipr Mr. William Bose, Professors Thiersch, Angerer, and Krause, M. 
Doyen, and others. The ends of cut nerves have also been re-united, 
and solutions of their continuity have been filled up with portions of 
nerve taken frdrn animals. ^ « • . 

In the limg, tumours, including* localised tuberculous '•masses, 
have bee^ removed, but these achievements can hardly be counted 
among the legitimate triumphs of surgery. Wounds of the lung can, 
however, be dealt with successfully on dtdinary surgical principles. 
Tuberculous cavities in the lung substance have been laid open 
for the purposes of drainage, but the results^ have-not so far been 
particularly good. In a series of one hundred cases of which a 
report is before me,«five of the patients died as the immediate result 
of the operation, seventy died within •two weeks, Jtnd fifteen more in 
the next fortnight ; ‘ only in»ten of the cases was any benefit derived,' 
and as to these thS judicious iseader will* pi;obably conclude that the 
principal ‘ benefit ’ was that the operation was survived. In cysts 
and abscesses of the lung and in pulmonary gangrene surgical treat- 
ment is more successful. It does not seem likely, however, that the 
surgeon will ever be able to annfex the lung to his dominion, however 
far he may extend his territory in other directions. 

The heart naturally cannot be made so free with, even by the most 
enterprising surgeon, as the brain or the lung. Yet within the past 
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twelve months a Norwegian ^nctitioner has reported a case which 
enconiages a hope that even wounds of the heart may not be 
beyond surgical treatment. A man was stabbed in tHe region of the 
heart, the weapon entering the substance of that organ, but hot pene- 
trating its cavity. The wound in the heart wall was nearly an inch 
in length. The patient was almost at the gasp, but he Was 
revived. The heart was then exposed by an operation which involved 
the removal of portions of the third and fourth ribs, and the wound 
was stitched. The patient lived for two days and a half. On exami- 
nation after death the* wound was found to be 'healing. It is clear, 
therefore, that in moreTavourable circumstances the ma^ might have 
recovered. * 

Of the advance in some other departments of surgery, only a pass- 
ing mention can be made here. Thus ‘ cutting/ which sixty years 
ago was the only means of dealing with stone, has now, thanks to 
Bigelow, Thompson, and others, been almost superseded by milder 
methods. Tuberculous and iniflammatory diseases of bones and joints, 
formerly intractable except by the ^dtima ratio of the amputating 
knife, are now cured without mutilation. Deformities are corrected 
by division of tendons, the excision of portions of bone, and the 
physiological exercise -of muscles, without complicated apparatus. 
The healing of large wounds is assisted by the grafting of healthy 
skin on the raw surface ; wide gaps in bones and tendons are filled 
up with portions of similar structures obtained from animals. The 
labours of Bowman, Critch^tt, von Graefe, and Bonders have made 
ophthalmology one of the most scientific departments of surgery. 
The treatment of affections of the nose, ear, and windpipe has been 
improved and extended to a dJi^ree that ^jaakes fhe scanty literature 
on these subjects which existed in 1837 mere medical antiquarianism. 

Enough has been said to show that in the vast progress of 
scientific discovery, and in the immense development of the arts that 
have i;aken place during Her Majesty’s reign, surgery has for a 
considerable number of years been in the van. It is a matter of 
legitimate satiefactidh to all men of English speech, that both the 
memorable discoveries whiclv have* done most to further progress 
were made by men of Anglo-Saxomrace ; anfllhe fact that so large 
and important a part in the a*dvancement of surgery has been played 
by subjects of the Queen is not the leaSt among ^ the many glories of 
the Victorian age. • ^ 

In the domain of obstetric medicine, a very great diminution has 
taken place in the mortfility of child-bed. Lying-in hospitals used 
to be hotbeds of septic disease ; i^w puerperal fever is actually less 
common in properly conducted institutions of the kind than in 
private practice. This, too, is a result of the application of the anti- 
aseptic method of treatment to midwifery, and it was in recognition 
of this fact that the late Dr. Matthews Duncan dedicated his work 
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on ‘ Puerperal Fever ’ to Joaepli Lister^ The following figures, which 
I take from an address deliver^ some years ago at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital by Dr.‘ Cullingworth, show in a sticking manner the effect of 
the antiseptic treatment in reducing the death rate among parturient 
women: — 

e 

f 

Until the year 1877 this hospital [the General Lying-in Hospital] was scarcely 
ever free from puerperal fever, and the mortality, always high, occasionally became 
fearful. In 1838, of 71 ■^omen delivered 19 died; in 1861, 14 died out of 165 ; 
and in 1877, 9 out of 63. On several occasions the hospital had to be closed for 
long periods, and thousaiMs of pounds were spent on the sanitary improvement of 
the building. In October 1879, this institution, having been closed for two years, 
was reopetitid, knd has since been conducted on antiseptic principles, the details 
varying from time to time as increased knowledge and experience have dictated. 


The result is shown in the table here appended : — 


Teriwl 

Deliveries 

Deaths 

Average death inte from all ciiuH(!S 

1833 to 1800 . 

6,833 

180 

1 in 324 * 3 088 per cent. 

1861 to 1877 . 

3,773 

64 

1 in 58*4 =1-696 „ 

1880 to .1887 

antiseptic period 

2,585 

W 

1 in 101^ ~ O’GIS ,, 


Similar testimony is borne by Dr. Clement Godson as to the City 
of London Lying-in Hospital. In an address delivered before the 
British Gynaecological Society in January of the present year he 
stated that in 1870, when he took over the medical charge of that 
institution, the patients were dying in the proportion of one in nine- 
teen. The hospital was closed several times in the course of the 
ensuing sixteen ^ears for sanitary lustrations of one kind or another, 
but still the fiend ot blood-poisoning was not exorcised. In i886 a 
fresh start was made under antiseptic auspices. The result was that 
from the 1st of July, 1886, to the 30th of September, 1887, tljere 
were 420 confinements without a single death. From the 1st of July, 
1886, to the 31st of Deceniber, 1896„ there were 4,608 deliveries 
with 11 deaths, a mortality of one in 419 or 2*387 per, 1,000. During 
the five years from the Ist of January, 1892, to the 31st of December, 
1896, there were 2,3^*2v confinements, with three deaths, all of them 
from causes absolutely unconnected with blood-pois5ning. The«con- 
clusion is irresistible that, as an eminent authority has put it, ^ the 
hygiene of a maternity depends Jess upon its ponstruction and its age 
than upon the hygienic principles upon which it is directed, and 
upon the perseverance with which these principles are carried out in 
daily practice.’ 

Passing to medicine proper, ^ what used to be called distinctively 
* physick,’ the advance in knowl^ge, if lesp striking than in surgery, 
has been not less real. Unfortunately in this particular department 
of the healing art, knowledge is not power to the same extent as in 
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those which deal with outward and visible disease. Hence the 
improvement in medicine, whici deals mainly with internal diseases, 
has been chiefly in the direction of increase of^precision in diagnosis. 
This has been largely promoted by the invention of numerous instru- 
ments for the examination of jparts beyond the ken of the unaided 
eye and for recording movements and changes in tlje size and position 
of organs by graphic methods. The ophthalmoscope, invented by 
Helmholtz in 1851, not only revolutionised the study of eye disease, 
but gave physicians a valuable means of diagnosis in relation to 
affections of the brain and other parts of the ner^ous^system and the 
kidney. The laryngoscope, which the medical profession owes to 
the celebrated 'maestro Manuel Garcia, who in 1855 «olved a problem 
whicfi had baffled Babtngton and several others, not only made 
effective treatment of the^upper part of the windpipe possible, but 
enabled physicians to recognise certain serious affections of the chest 
and nerve centres, and sometimes to detect signs of impending 
tuberculosis. The stethoscope, though introduced by I^aennec some 
years before the accession of Her ISiajesty, has been greatly perfected 
during the last sixty years ; and the diagnosis of diseases of the heart 
and lungs has reached a degree of refinement undreamed of by the 
inventor of auscultation. The pulse and the heart beats are made 
visible by the sphygmograph and cardiograph. The clinical thermo- 
meter has given definiteness to our conception of fever, and the 
changes in the body temperature which it registers supply most use- 
ful indications for treatment ; not in medicine alone, but in surgery 
•and obstetrics, the thermometer is the doctor’s most trustworthy 
danger signal. The interior of the stomach, the bladder, and other 
hollow organs have befen explored with suitable varieties of electric 
searchlight. The spectroscope* and the hsematocytometer— an 
instrument by means of which blood corpuscles can be counted — 
enable the condition of the blood to be exactly appreciated. The 
microscope has revehled the secret of many diseases of which our 
happier forefathers knew notjiing. For*years after the Queen came 
to the throne tlys instrument was looked upon by the bulk of the 
medical profession as a toy ; now a pjiysician without a microscope 
would be a more incongruous figure than the aaptain of an Atlantic 
liner without a telescope. Thetinalysis of the various secretions of the 
body furnishes information of the most •valuSible character as to the 
functional imperfection, of the several organs, and as to forms of 
constitutional unsoundness which may be quite unsuspected by the 
patient. Now both the* hospital ward and the private consulting- 
room are in constant touch with the laboratory. This applica- 
tion of chemistry to medical diagno^s lias been found of the greatest 
use in life insurance business, particularly in regard to the detection 
of Bright’s disease and diabetes. The Rontgen rays, though, as far 
as the healing art is concerned, they have hitherto found theiv 
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principal field of usefulness m surgery, liave been employed with 
some success in the diagnosis of oiseases of the lungs and other 
internal organs. Of fiiany other aids to ^diagnosis which are being 
introdticed every year, and indeed almost every day, this is ilot the 
place to speak. , 

Another pow ei^ul factor in the advancement of medicine has been 
the development of specialism. The rapid growth of knowledge 
which has taken pli^ce, particularly during the last thirty years, made 
specialisation inevitable. In the last century medical and surgical 
oases were mingled together in the same hospital wards, and surgeons 
like John Hunter and Abemethy treated diseases of the heart and 
stomach as well as wounds and fractures. Nowadays it woUjld be 
simply impossible for any man, however gifted, to take all medical 
learning to be his province. Hence one. practitioner gives himself 
to the study of diseases of the nerves, others to that of the affections 
of the eye, the throat, the skin, and so on. Moreover, there are few 
physicians or surgeons who are not more or less acknowledged 
specialists in some particular class of diseases. Twenty-five years 
ago there was a strong feeling in the profession, not only in this 
country, but almost everywhere, against specialism. This feeling 
had a retarding influence on the general progress of medicine, con- 
tributions from special fields of practice being received with suspicion, 
like to that of those who asked ‘ Can any good come out of Nazareth ? ’ 
This distrust hindered the development of abdominal surgery ; and 
had not Spencer Wells been made of ptern stuff, morally as well as 
intellectually, he would have given up the battle against the public 
opinion of his profession in despair, and a vast amount of human 
suffering would have gone ujirelieved. The 'prejudice has not even 
yet entirely died out, but it is no longer active. 

Another direction in which medicine has undergone very great 
expansion during the last half-century is in the knowledge of the 
nature and causes of disease. To the growth of this knowledge the 
development of physiology has most powerfully contributed. The 
experimental study of the healthy organism naturally led to the 
application of similar methods in the .investigation of disease. Path- 
the strict feiise of the^term, did not exist in 1837, and for 
many years after that date it was litfle more than an inventbry of 
the dilapidations caused by disease. ..Such investigations, though 
useful in their way* could not have influenced medical practice to any 
appreciable extent. Now not only medicine but hygiene is built on 
the knowledge that has been gained of the* processes of disease and 
the causes which set them in operation, and the circumstances which 
modify the intensity of their aption and the nature of their effects. 
The foundation of a scientific pathology was laid by Virchow, who 
looked for the starting point of disease in a perverted activity of the 
living cells of which the organs and tissues of the body are composed. 
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The most fruitful, as it is the most striking, development of our 
knowledge of the causes of dilease has been the discovery of the 
infinitesimal organisms which go up and doFwn the jvodd seeking 
whom they may devour. * V 

The * germ theory ’ of disease is no longer a theory, but: a body of 
established truths. Bacteriology in its application to the healing art 
is the creation of Pasteur, though Davaine was the first to prove the 
causal relation of a particular micro-organism to»a specific infections 
disease (anthrax or woolsorter^s disease). This was in 1863. Davaine’s 
experiments were not, Ijpwever, accepted as conclusive, and it was not 
till 1877 that Pasteur pioved beyond all doubt that the tiny rod-like 
bodies which Davaine had found in the blood of animUs dying of 
anthJax were the exciting cause of the disease. Since then bacteriology 
has revealed to us the organisms which cause relapsing fe^er, leprosy, 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, glanders, tuberculosis, cholera, diphtheria, 
tetanus, and bubonic plague, the microbe responsible for the produc- 
tion of the last-mentioned scourge having been discovered so recently 
as 1894 by a Japanese pathologist, Dr. Kitasato. The elucidation of 
the origin of tuberculosis and cholera is the chief among Robert 
Koch’s many services to science. A micro-organism of animal nature 
has been shown by Laveran to be the cause of malarial fever. The 
agents which cause other infectious and suppurative processes, and 
certain kinds of skin disease, have also been positively identified ; 
others are with confidence assumed to exist, though they have so far 
eluded the search of our scientific detectives ; others are with more or 
less reason suspected. Indeed, the doctrine that every disease is a 
kind of fermentation caused by a specific micro-organism is so 
fascinating in its simplicity that it is in danger of l5femg treated by 
some eftithusiasts as if it were ^ master-key which unlocks all the 
secret chambers of pathology. It is becoming clear, however, that 
if microbes are necessary causes of a large number of diseases, they 
are sufficient causes of fery few. The ’living body itself and its 
environment must be taken into account. Hence there are signs 
in various quai;Jers ot a reaction against the exaggerated cult of the 
microbe, and the minds of some of Jihe most advanced investigators 
are turning once more to tfie cellular pathology, which till quite 
recently was spolren of as a creed outworn. It is recognised that the 
living cell itself is an organism varying.in fSrm and in function, and 
thus presenting an analogy with the different species of microbes. 
Like these, the cell secretes products that have a decided influence 
on the economy of whioh they form part. It has been shown by 
MM. Armand (jaut^er, Charrin, and Bouchard that the organism 
in its normal state manufactures’po&sonous substances, and that those 
products may under certain conditions be hurtful to itself, causing 
an ‘ auto-intoxication,’ which may manifest itself in various forms of 
disease. 
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The change in our conception of disease is naturally bringing 
about a change in our notions of treatment. The fact that a specific 
disease is procbiced by specific poison — for the poison is the morbific 
agent/whether it be manufactured by a microbe or secreted by a cell 
— inevitably suggests the idea of an antidote* Such antidotes or 
< antitoxins ’ have J[)een discovered for tetanus, diphtheria, and some 
forms of blood-poisoning. The exact nature of these antitoxins is 
still obscure, but they are extracted from the blood of animals into 
which cultures of the microbe of the disease which it is desired to 
neutralise have been injected till they have oeased to have any effect. 
Artificial immunity having thus been established, the neutralising 
substance ih the< animal’s blood is expected to be an antidote to the 
same poison when at work in the human system. Theoretically the 
method apj)ears to be rational ; but practiqp^lly it must be admitted 
that it has not yet fulfilled the hopes that were excited by the first 
reports of its effects. Still, there is already ample evidence that in 
diphtheria it is of very real service, and on this ground alone Drs. 
Behring and Roux must be numbered among the benefactors of the 
human race. Again, Dr. Yersin’s success in the treatment of plague 
with antitoxic serum in China was little short of marvellous. The 
cases, however, were few in number, and the results of the method 
when tried on a large scale at Bombay are awaited with the greatest 
interest by the medical profession. Althoujjh the results in the 
treatment of tetanus and other diseases have not been particularly 
brilliant, there can be little doubt that as our knowledge of antitoxins 
grows their field of usefulness will increase. 

Another new method of medication, which has come into use in 
the last few y^ars, is the introduction into' the system of certain 
animal juices and extracts of various organs to supply the want of 
similar substances, the manufacture of which is suppressed or 
diminished by disease. The pioneer in this therapeutic advance was 
Dr. George Murray of Newcastle, who has^ proved that myxpedema 
and cretinism, diseases dependent on s^krophy or imperfect develop- 
ment of the thyroid gland, can be cured by supplying the economy 
with extract of the corresponding organ of a sheep. The success of 
this treatment has ledt^o what the profane might be disposed to call 
a ‘ boom ’ in animal extracts ; the bmin, the heart, the lung, the 
kidney, the spleen, the pancreas, and every gland and nearly every 
tissue in the body are used in the treatmdnt^of disorders supposed to 
be in any way connected with improper working of these organs. In 
spite of present extravagance it is possible that we are on a track that 
may lead to the transformation of medicine. 

We are very far now from th4 blue pill and black draught which 
— with the lancet — were the chief weapons in the therapeutic arsenal 
of the practitioners who bled and purged and physicked Her Majesty’s 
lieges in 1837. Sir William Gull is reported to have said : — * One thing 
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I am thankful Jenner and I have together succeeded in doing. We 
have disabused the public of the belief that doctoring consists in 
drenching them with nauseous drugs.* Neyeiitholess, a good. deal of 
faith in drugs still survives, not only in the public, but in the pro- 
fession, as is shown by the ceaseless introduction of new remedies. 
Several hundreds were introduced in 1896. It is true, however, 
that there is much less drugging than there used to*be ; moreover it is 
better directed. Pharmacology is now a science, and is able to place 
in the hands of the doctor the active principles of drugs, which can 
thus be administered in forms at once more convenient and more 
effective. • • • 

Among the principal additions to the resources of the physician in 
dealing with disease msyr he mentioned the use of salicin and sali- 
cylate of soda in rheumatism as suggested by Dr. Maclagan, who has 
by this means robbed that terrible disease of its worst terrors ; the use 
of nitrite of amyl in angina pectoris, which we owe to Dr. I^auder 
Brunton ; the use of digitalis in heart disease, which was established 
on a scientific basis by Dr. Wilks ; the cold bath treatment of fever 
the treatment of heart disease by graduated exercises and by baths ; 
the open-air treatment of consumption ; the manifold applications of 
electricity; and the great and ever growing number of chemical pro- 
ducts having power to lower the temperature, to deaden pain, to 
prevent decomposition, and to antagonise poisons generated in the 
alimentary canal and elsewhere. Reference may also be made of 
improvements in the manner of administering remedies, as by injec- 
tion under the skin, into the -veins, &c. 

The greatest triumphs of all, however, in the realm of medicine 
in the Victorian age haye been achieved in the preve^jtion of disease 
and the maintenance of a high> standhrd of public health. This 
subject would require an article to itself, even if handled only 
in the most general way. To those interested in it/ I would 
earnestly recommend a study of Sir John Simon’s standard work on 
‘ English Sanitary Institutions,’ a record ^hi chin itself will remain as 
one of the noblest monumdhts of Queen Victoria’s glorious reign. 
There may be r^ad the history of a long strug*gle against the powers 
of insanitary darkness, with the»result1that typhus fever, which used to 
be a scourge of large towns, is now*practicalfy*unknown ; that the 
mortality from ‘ fevers ’ in general has bee^ very greatly reduced ; 
that cholera, which several .times invadeti these rpalms in the earlier 
years of Her Majesty’s r^n, has for a long time been prevented from 
gaining a footing on our ^shores ; that consumption is being brought 
more and more under control ; that several years have been added to 
the average of humafi life, and that^it*is not onl^ longer, but more 
comfortable and more effective. t 

Further possibilities of checking the ravages of communicable 
diseases appear to be opening out before us. Haffkine’s inoculations 
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for the prevention of cholera in India are founded on a rational 
principle, which is that of vaccination — ^namely, the protection of 
susceptible individnalfi|.by the injection of an attenuated virus, which 
gives the organism the power of resisting the effects of the poison in 
its natural state. This method of prophylaxis has also been used in 
regard to typhoid fever, and will doubtless find further application in 
other directions. ^ 

Time and experience alone can decide whether these means oi 
protection against disease are efficient. It is certain, however, that 
medicine, which had wandered for so many centuries through quag- 
mires of speculation after igneafaini of onq kind or another,- is now 
at last qn the right path which leads through the discovery of the 
cause to its removal or to the prevention of the effect. 

* Malcolm Morris. 
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A LOST POSSESSION OF ENGLAND 

In the year 1663 Captain, Afterwards Vice-Admiral, Sir Bobejt Holmes,, 
during a time of profound peace, attacked and captured the *Dutch 
possessions on the West Coast of Africa. Sailing across the Atlantic, 
he reduced the Dutch settle^nent of New Amsterdam, and rechristened 
it, in honour of the l)uke of York, New York. On his return to 
England he was denounced by the Dutch as a freebooter, and thrown 
into prison, but on the outbreak of hostilities was released and 
restored to his rank, in which he long gave his country the benefit 
of his eminent abilities. 

Of these two losses — Goree and New Amsterdam — Goree was 
thought at the time to be the more serious. The news reached 
Holland in May 1664. Secret instructions to proceed /or its recovery 
were immediately issued^ to the Dutch admiral in the Mediterranean, 
Michael de Kuyter. He sailed to Cadiz, and put in there for a pilot 
for the West Coast. Here he most inopportunely fell in with the 
English admiral. Sir John Lawson, who was very inquisitive as to the 
Dutchman’s destination. 

In the conversationhrfencing-taatch that ensopd i^e Kuyter wns 
at a disadvantage, for he really wanted to ask a question. But the 
question — whether he could get a pilot for the West Coast — would 
have precipitated a fleet action, in which he ^hadf no instructions to* 
engage so he had to*rest jontent with concealing his instructions, 
and finally sailed without a pilot. Sir John crowded all sail for 
England, and reported that he had left De Euytfer sailing south-west, 
but had been unable to disco^ver his destination. The British 
* ambassador at The Hague was at once, ordered ^b tnd out. 

The British ambassador at The Hague was Sir George Downing, 
an official whose strong point was his secret service. His weak point 
was that he was given to lagging of his performances. He had 
been known to boast that he knew everything that passed at the 
Council of State, and thaC he could have the Grand Pensionary’s 
pocket picked whenever he chose, (^n \>eing instructed to find out 
De Euyler’s instructions, Downing tjas annoyed "to find himself 
completely at sea. As the jnatter was marked ‘ Urgent,’ he took 
thq desperate resolve of asking De Witt point-blank where De Kuyter 
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had gone, and thus laid himself open to a very fair rebuff. ‘ Per- 
sonally,’ said De Witt, ‘ I am not c^thed with any capacity to com- 
municate the admiral’s instructions ; and as for what goes on at the 
Council of StAte, I am sure your Excellency is quite as well informed 
as I am.’ 

The object of so much diplomatic perturbation and such extensive 
military preparations was the island — or, rather, the rock — of Goree, 
about two miles in circumference, and the centre of a considerable 
trade which ^ivas sokietimes described as gold and sometimes as gum, 
but which was always and substantially slaves. 

It had been acquired peacefully by the 'Dutch in the year 1617 ; 
but the firpt hostile attack of 1663 was the prelude to a century and 
a half of ceaseless conquest and reconquest. Being unapproachable 
from one ^ side, and on the other side only by a beach, one-half of 
which was hopelessly surf-beaten if there was any weather at all, Goree 
was a place of considerable strength, and could be held by about 150 
men against a much larger force. Being, however, a mere rock, the 
extent to which it could be fortified was strictly limited, so that a 
hostile expedition might exactly calculate whether it was worth 
while to attack, and the garrison could equally determine whether, 
in any case, bloodshed would be useless or not. Nevertheless, several 
brisk encounters took place on the various occasions when the rock 
changed handsf and the opportunity for making a stout resistance 
was never fairer than when I)e Euyter cast anchor before the island on 
the 22nd of October 1664. For it happened that a week before eight 
vessels of the British West African Company, mounting 128 guns, with 
266 men, under convoy of a British man-of-war, had put in at Goree. 
But De Euyter, who was a man of the most eminent capacity, diplo- 
matic as well as naval, found means to divide the sea service from 
the land service, and deal with each separately. The details of this 
negotiation have been carefully preserved ; they all hinged on the 
question of divided commands; and the end of it was that the 
garrison were allowed to depart to the British colony’^of Gambia with 
the honours of war, and the Dutch mj.rched in. When once inside 
they admitted that if’ it had come to blows they wfould never have 
got in at all. However, the place was now once more Dutch, and 
remained in their hliafids unchallenged for a period of twelve years. 

Goree was the principal loss endured by Holland in the cotirse of 
the war that closed at the Peace of Nimeguen. It was captured by 
D’Estrees in the year 1677, •and its possession was confirmed to 
France by the seventh article of the treaty signed on the 10th of 
August in the following year. 

From this date the maxitijne supremacy of Holland began to 
wane, and as regards Goree she dropped out of the running, having 
held the post, with a single interruption,* for exactly sixty years. 

Thus 1678 found England in the colony of Gambia, and France 
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watching her from the island of Goree. Fourteen years later an 
enterprising governor of Gambia, James Booker, captured Goree, but 
he was unable to hold it against a superior force despatched from 
France six months later*; and in 1693 Goree once more ^became 
French ground. This second French occupation lasted without 
interruption for sixty-six years, fintil the ‘ year of all Jhe glories,’ 1759 
During this long period the French interests on the West Coast were 
watched over by really able men. They were all of opinion that Goree 
was the key to the West Coast : not only because it waS conveniently 
situated, but because it was a very healthy place. Consequently, 

• when Pitt came into power Goree was marked *out for capture. 
Commodore Keppel sailed from Kinsale on the l^th of November 
175^, and made Goree^on the 29th of December, having lost one 
man-of-wa.r cast away on the coast of Barbary on the 29th of 
November, when 130 men were drowned. This was the most sub- 
stantial loss sustained by the expedition, for though the French 
made a good show of resistance, the English expedition w^as too 
powerful for them, and we captured the place with 300 French 
prisoners and the usual stores and ordnance. 

This, the third English occupation, lasted five years, and Goree 
was handed back to the French by the Treaty of Paris in 1703. We 
retained Senegal, on which transaction Lord Chesterfield makes this 
comment : ‘ Goree is worth four times as much as Senegal.’ From 
this date onwards we* have to consider the mainland politics a 
little. The ancient British colony was Gambia, with its capital at 
Bathurst ; the ancient French colony was Senegal, with its capital 
at St. Louis, Goree lies between the two. Obviously Goree is the 
key of the situation. To leave i>lie French Goree was to give them 
a standing invitation to returE> to tfie * mainfeind, an invitation 
of which they soon availed themselves. However, the British 
Ministry was fired with the idea of amalgamating the newly won 
Freifch province of Senegal on the mainland with the ancient 
English province, and mfiking one large West African State, w^hich 
they imagined w^ould J)e strong enough to make the possession of 
Goree a matter* of secondary importance. . This policy was sym- 
bolised by the word Senegambia, wliich firs^ ^iw the light in an 
Order in Council dated the l§t of November 1765, settling among 
other details the salary of the governor of the* new province at 1,200Z. 
a year. Senegambia was originally written SenerGambia, and is, of 
course, a compound of Senegal, the former French river, and Gambia, 
the English river. , 

Colenel Worge, governor of Senegal after its captme in 1757, had 
•written to Pitt on the 11th of Janu^y 1762 : ‘ Tbfi island of Goree 
is so situated that I should imagine it cannot possibly be of any use 
to the English nation,’ a most extraordinary view, certainly. But 
tlfis strong opinion from a local man gave great strength to the corri- 
VoL, XLI— No. 243 8 F 
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plaints of the African merchants against the French on the mainland. 
The city was all in favour of a large province on the mainland, and of 
letting Goree alone. The merchants thought that, by getting rid of 
the French as neighbours, they would maid all embarrassments. 
They did not see that the French were just as much their neighbours 
at Goree as on the Senegal, and infinitely better placed for plaguing 
us on the mainland'if they wished to do so. 

Of course, the inevitable commenced immediately. Goree was a 
trading basis with the mainland ; to store their goods the French 
required factories on the mainland ; the factories must be guarded 
against depredations by the natives, and tljey rapidly took on the • 
appearance of forts. Naturally, French forts flew the French flag ; 
equally naturally, the men under the Uniov Jack resented siwjh a 
neighbour. • They called the French poachers : the French retaliated 
by calling us pirates. This was a miserable state of things, but it was 
made much worse than need have been by»the appointment of in- 
capable and rather inferior men to the new settlement. 

When we remember what life on that coast is even now, with 
telegraphic communication with Europe, frequent mails, high pay 
regularly touched, and abundant leave to Europe, we can form some 
notion of what life must have been in those days of complete isola- 
tion. Existence must have been appallingly sombre. It does not 
require a double^dose of original sin to explain occasional lapses from 
rectitude in such a situation. Eather it would require a double dose 
of virtue to keep men even moderately straight ; and the officers 
there, almost without an exception, were quarrelsome, corrupt, and 
cruel. 

St. Louis was the capital of the qew Briti^s^ province, Fort James 
(named after the Duke of’ Y&rk) having sunk to the position of a 
provincial capital. It is at Fort James that we first hear the name of 
Wall, who was governor there in the year 1777. This officer is re- 
markable in history as being, so far as I am aware, the only governor 
of a British colony hanged for murder. ^ Wall’s latest criftie was 
perpetrated in the year 1782; but allhouglj he was in hot water 
throughout his ofl&cial c^eer, it is only feir to recalf that in his first 
brush with his superiors he was in the right. We need not enter 
into the sordid details of that squabblq further thap to note that the 
new governor of Senegambia simply reported to the Secretary of 
State, on taking oyer his office, that ha found ‘ a very complicated 
state of public fraud, embezzlement, and pefjury.’ 

When one remembers the scanty pp.y, often withheld, the 
pestiferous climate, and the complete isolation from Europe, one is 
hardly surprised tp hear thatin5Jajiuary 1779 a mutiny broke out in 
the garrison^of St. Louis. Thd garrison had been dying at the rate 
of one man every other day, and was teduced to a total force of 
twenty-one privates and one officer, who could not leave his bed. * 
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Across this murky arena of miasma and crime and disease there 
rings like the fanfare of a hefald the resounding name of Louis- 
Armand Gontaut de Biron, Due de Lauzun. * According to French 
authorities, this nobleman wrought wonders on the coast. As governor 
of Goree he put the place in finf order ; he swept down on the exten- 
sive British province of Senegambia, reduced it ^fter an obstinate 
resistance, and put Fort St. Louis in so good a state of defence that it 
resisted for forty-eight hours and finally beat off thf attach ng squadron 
of Admiral Hughes. No doubt it gives an author writing under the 
Eepublic an additional pleasure to recount howf under the bad ojd 
days of the Monarchy, this gallant soldier was coldly received at 
Versailles and obtained no reward for his considerable services*. 

We are to remember that Hughes, with this same squadron, held 
his own in the East Indies in five fleet actions with Siiffren, the 
greatest admiral of franco. The defences of Senegal must indeed 
have been metamorphosedf to beat him off in forty-eight hours. We 
are also to remember that the obstinate resistance of the English to 
Lauzun himself could only have been offered by one officer, who vras 
ill in bed, and twenty-one sickly and mutinous privates. In point 
of fact, the fort fired one shot from a thirty-two pounder and then 
hauled down the flag. The garrison were conveyed to France, and 
landed at La Eochelle. ^ 

The English official, accounts of these events state that Admiral 
Hughes convoyed Lord Macleod and two companies of the 73rd 
Highlanders to Goree, which place they made on the 8th of May 1 779. 
They found the place in ruins and defenceless, it having been shortly 
before evacuated by the French. It was quietly reoccupied by the 
English, who held it until its restoration, to, France at^ the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1783. As regards feenegal the records are somewhat 
confused, but it appears that the French blew up the fortifications 
with mines. During the fourth Englisli occupation of Goree the 
French reoccupied Senegal* in force, and made one unsuccessful 
attempt to recover Goree. Hqghes proceeded to India, where he was 
to fight his famoTjs nav{fl duel with the fleet of Suffren. 

Lord Macleod appointed a governor of tlie island, Adams. In 
doing this he was acting under his commission'ahd was within his 
rights.* Ijord Geoi^e Germaid, the Secretary of State, did not, 
however, confirm the appointment ; and 'he despatched Wall with a 
commission as governor pf Xjoree, without revokihg Adams’s com- 
mission or even informing liim of what he had done. 

This appears to be officially irregular and personally discourteous. 
But this curious situation resulted thajon the 8th of July 1780, there 
was anchored in Goree harbour a rfhii\ bearing Wall, holding a valid 
commission from the Crown, ,while in the fort on shore was Adams in 
prepisely the same position. We need not go through the hostile 
correspondence that ensued : it is easy enough to imagine. On the 
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one side a demand to land and take possession, on the other a fiat 
refusal. Then followed an intimation from Governor Wall that he 
would Jand. arid put (jovemor Adams in ;rons ; to which Governor 
Adams rejoined that if Governor Wall attempted to do anything of 
the kind he would blow his ship out of the water. Finally, Wall 
sailed away for ►Senegal, which place he had been instructed to retake. 
After he had been some days at sea he raised the hulls of three vessels 
making north, and® on running them down he captured Governor 
Adams, who was eloping with all the food, money, arms, and ammuni- 
tion that he had beiin able to carry away from Goree. 

Up to this moment Wall had behaved with propriety : from this 
time his conduct was that of a maniac. He carried Adams back to 
Goree, aiuj tried him by a court-martiar over which. he hfmself 
presided, and where he also apj)eared as chief witness. But this 
trifling irregularity was nothing to what ensued. If Adams had 
chastised Goree with whips. Wall chastised it with scorpions. Adams, 
it is true, was a swindler, but then the entire garrison shared the 
plunder ; he was a pirate with a pirate*s crew — a sort of Captain Kidd 
in miniature. But Wall took all the men’s pay, and handed over 
beads, cloth, and cheap looking-glasses instead, ordering the men to 
trade for their pay, and accomi)anying his orders with foul abuse 
and mis-handling. On the day before he left the island he ordered 
Benjamin Armstrong, a non-coin missioned, officer, to receive 800 
lashes with a rope one inch in diameter, from which punishment 
Armstrong died. The punishment administered by redays of 
blacks, who relieved each other when they were exhausted. The 
governor stood^by and hounded them on in language which was duly 
sworn to twenty years aftei^ when Wall was’ ifi the dock at the Old 
Bailey. The villain had the effrontery to return to England on the 
cession orf Goree to France, and report himself to the Secretary of 
State ; but on the details of his conduct becoming known he fled 
the country. ^ , 

He remained abroad for nineteen ^years. In 1801 he returned 
and gave himself up to justice. He was a man of Recent birth and 
well connected by marriage. He ha(^ spent his years of exile at Pisa, 
Florence, Home, ari&^l^aris, and appears to have flattered himself that 
after a lapse of nineteen years the witnesses to life murderous atroci- 
ties would probably be deiUi. He was tried by Special Commission 
at the Old Bailey on the 20th of January 1802. The Lord Chief 
Baron, Sir Archibald Macdonald, presided, with Mr. Justice Laurence 
of the King’s Bench, and Mr. Justice Eorke of the Common Pleas. 
Abbott, afterwards Lord Chief justice, held the junior brief for the 
Crown; the Attomey-Generij; aTterwards I^ord Ellenborough, led 
him. The case was perfectly clear, the tvo chief points of the defence 
being, first, that there was a mutiny impending, which was not 
proven ; and, secondly, that Armstrong was sentenced after a feir 
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trial. The trial, however, was reduced to this : that Wall called 
out Armstrong on parade, told him that he was a mutinous fellow, 
nnd asked him what he had to say for himself ; and^ on Armstrong 
replying what he had previously alleged, viz. that he preferred his 
pay in cash rather than in glass beads, the lashes were laid on. 

It is a strange and repulsive story, this life on the West Coast a 
century ago ; and Wall’s crime is the most horrible incident of the 
istory. As a rule, crimes of violence were not frefluent ; irregularities 
ran mostly on the lines of extravagant swindling of Government and 
revolting intoxication. ^ But Wall was exceptional in every way. 
Socially he was rather above the average of men appointed to the 
West Coast ; personally he was a good soldier, and»had «hown most 
distinguished courage at the siege of Havana. During his exile, 
whether bemuse he was removed from the temptations of authority 
or for whatever reason, lie showed himself an agreeable and more 
than an agreeable man.* At the trial his witnesses to character 
testified that he was ‘ a man of distinguished humanity, a good 
husband and father.’ Another witness said : ‘ I never knew a man 
of more benign disposition in my life, a gentleman brimful of the 
nicest feelings of philanthropy.’ It may have been so, but he 
was convicted of the capital crime, and hanged on the 28th of 
January 1802. 

The nineteen years of Wall’s exile nearly corref^onded with the 
French occupation of Goree, from 1783 to 1800. In the latter year 
Sir Charles Hamilton retook the island. He simi)ly appeared before 
the place, which, after a verbal* summons, capitulated with the honours 
of war. It is to be noted that there is no more talk of Goree being 
useless to England, after the fasliion of Colonel Worge. Sir Charles 
Hamiltom assumes, as a matter of Tjourse, that ‘ my Lords ’ will appre- 
ciate the strength and importance of his conquest. ‘ Goree by its 
natural situation is a thorn in our side ; ’ ‘ the only way to serve this 
colody is to t^ke Goree immediately ; ’ the?se are the views of the 
contemporary governor 6f Senegambia. Colonel Fraser, the new 
governor of Goree, heVi similar views about Senegal. ‘ Senegal is a 
thorn in the side of Goree,’ he wrote to Henry Dundas on the 5th of 
January 1801. He had just been repulsed fvijih a loss of eleven 
killec^ and eighteen wounded in an attempt to capture Senegal, so he 
wrote with more than customary bitterness. • 

Thus the balance of opinion, official and commercial, had by this 
time settled down to this view — ^that whatever was settled on the 
mainland, Goree ought tp be held along with the mainland colony. 
This conclusion was arrived at after an experience of a century and 
a half, during which *time we had l^eld Goree by, itself, Gambia by 
itself, Goree and Gambia, Goree and •Senegambia. 

We have now reached the most critical moment of this century. 
Napoleon had made his famous dash on the East and had failed ; he 
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was now pushing on swiftly, and as secretly as might be, his prepara- 
tions for the conquest of England hy sea or land. The Treaty of 
Amiens had been signed in March 1802. It gave Napoleon time, and 
he ne\Ber intended that it should serve any other end. He felt him* 
self gradually falling into the grip of the great Sea Power ; and the 
struggle of the Jitan to set himself free raised the billows the distant 
ripples of which ^re felt even on the rock of Goree. Everything 
turned on Malta. England,’ nervously anxious for peace, welcomed 
even the de’teignedly cumbrous provisions of the Treaty of Amiens 
relating to that island, and honestly endeavoured to carry them out. 
Still clinging to the hope that France woukf preserve the peace, our 
Ministers nevertheless grew every day more anxious and perturbed. 
We can trace this painful tension even in the home correspondence 
with the little island of Goree. On the 30th of June 1802, Henry 
Dundas directed Colonel Fraser to evacuate the island, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Amiens, and take his troops to Sierra Leone. 
On the 26th of October 1802, Lord Hobart, Mr. Dundas’s successor, 
in a despatch marked ‘ Most Secret,’ revokes the last order, and com- 
mands Fraser to hold on ; already the Cabinet is growing uneasy. 
On the 15th of November 1802, in a secret despatch which shows 
signs of reassurance. Lord Hobart once more enjoins the evacuation 
of Goree. Ten days earlier the French had invited Fraser to retire. 
He had at once^ consented, but alleged the sound excuse that he had 
no transports. It docs not appear that this was a subterfuge, and 
the French were quite polite and even contented with the situation. 
But although the evacuation was demanded by the French on the 
6th of November 1802, Fraser was still in command a year later, and 
receiving Hobcxt’s orders to put iii hand th© conquest of Senegal 
forthwith. Apparently the' French had made no move. This is the 
more remarkable in that Sebastiani’s famous Report had been pub- 
lished in January 1803, and by May Lord Whitworth had already 
left Paris. Nevertheless, the year closed at Goree in prcffound 
peace. ^ " 

The blow, when it fell, came from 'an up^expected quarter — from 
French Guiana. I^ouis the Sixteenth had accorded to the Royal 
Company of Guiana^the exclusive pfivilege of trafficking in slaves 
with Goree. Hence there Tvere'in Cayenne numbers of desperate men 
already familiar with the cross-Atlantic voyage, partly ruined by the 
presence of the English on the West Coast, and perfectly acquainted with 
the island of Goree and — most important all — with its geography. 
The French authorities call these men corgairs : we need not be more 
particular. It *was, in any case, a private undertaking, and not a 
Government expedition. * • 

The garrison of Goree, whd soon had to resist the assault of these 
daring slavers, is thus described by theii* commandant : ‘ They were 
the sweepings of every parade in England; for when a man ^as 
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sentenced to be flogged he was offered the altemative of volunteering 
for the Eoyal Africans, and hesgenerally came to me/ 

Those who were not recruited in this way were deserters from 
continental armies or frofli other English corps. ‘ They were not a 
bad set of fellows when there was anything to be done, but with 
nothing to do they were devils*incamate/ , 

We must not confuse the commandant with ‘Ihe ruffians his pre- 
decessors. Sir John Fraser was a remarkaye man, honest and 
courageous ; he had been twice wounded, one wound costing him aleg, 
and was soon in the thick of the hardest fightiiyj ever seen at Goree. 

The attacking force consisted of 600 men, includfing some soldiers 
of the regular army picked up at Senegal, and was Jed by an*officer of 
the^^rench Navy, Chevalier Mahe. The fleet that conveyed them 
carried sixty guns. Fraser’s garrison numbered fifty-four men, all 
told, including the Sick. *This considerable disparity of forces becomes 
yet more formidable when we remember that the great strength of 
Goree was that, unless the attacking party were familiar with the 
geography of the island, there was only one place where they could 
land, and that place was covered by the guns of the fort. There was 
a possibility of landing on another part of the beach, but only if the 
attacking party knew exactly where to take the beach in the boats 
and so avoid the surf. 

Fraser was deprived of this advantage, because'the Guiana men 
knew the beach of Goree better than he did himself. lie was there- 
fore compelled to divide his diminutive army into two detachments. 
But, like all remarkable comnianders, he had materially increased his 
scanty strength by the enthusiasm he had inspired in all around him — 
not only in his soldiers, but ^Iso in the civilian population of the 
island. • When all is said, the» enemy numbeibd rather more than 
four to one, for they landed 240 men from their ships on the 18th of 
Januarj' 1804. 

We have ^een -what Fraser’s men wefc like : they were ‘ devils 
incarnate,’ and like devifs incarnate they fought. For twenty-four 
hours the battle ragc^ all over the island. , The main guard was 
captured and recaptured, and Fraser^did^not surrender until he had 
only twenty-five men left who* could bear arrrw.# But though seventy- 
five pf the Frenoh had fallen — or half as many again as the entire 
force of the garrison — the French cojild "afford their losses, and 
remained in a preponderance of seven to one, without counting the 
360 men still on board the ships. Surrender was no dishonour 
under these circumstances ; so the British flag was hauled down, and for 
the fifth time in 127 years Goree passed over to tte French. The 
remainder of the ifnglish garriwif wds despatched to Senegal, and 
thence to England. * 

But this French occupation lasted a very short time. Although 
won at so great expense, it only endured for six weeks. Moreover, it 
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seems to have been held with some timidity; for English colours 
were kept flying, and sentinels clothed in red paced the walls of the 
fort in order to mislead any passing British squadron. They did not 
mislead^ Captain Dickson, who appeared tefore the place on the 
7th of March 1804. Two days later, after a slight brush with 
the enemy and the exchange of some communications by letter, the 
hinglish entered Goree, and commenced an occupation which, though 
their last, was destined to be their longest, for it endured till the 
conclusion of peace in 1814. The island, however, was not actually 
handed over to the French until the year 1817, exactly two hundred 
years after its first occui)ation by the Dutch. - 

AlthdugK we had been capturing and restoring Goree at intervals 
ever since the year 1663, the total period of^our occupation did" not 
exceed twenty-eight years. The record of the various occupations 
runs as follows : 


1617-1663, Dutch 

1663- 1664, English 

1664- 1677, Dutch 
1677-1692, French 

1692- 1693, English 

1693- 1758, French 
1758-1763, English 


1763-1779, French 
1779-1783, English 
1783-1800, French 
1800-1804, English 
1804, French 
1804-1817, English 
1817-1897, French 


Walter Frewen Lord. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF THJS NOVEL 
UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA 

Lot us leave it to the reviewers to abuse such effusions of fancy at their leisure, 
and over every new novel to talk in threadbare strains of the trash with which 
the press now groans. Ijet u« not desert one another ; we are an injured body. 
Although our productions have afforded more extensive and unaffected pleasure 
than those of any other literafy corporations in the world, no species of composi- 
tion has been so much decried. From pride, ignorance, or fashion, our foes are 
almost as many as our readers ; and while the abilities of the nine-hundredth 
ahridger of the History of England, or of the man who collects and publishes in a 
volume some dozen lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, with a paper from the 
Spectator^ and a chapter from Sterne, are eulogised by a thousand pens, there 
eeems almost a general wish of decrying the capacity and undervaluing the labour 
of the novelist, and of slighting the performances which have only genius, wit, and 
taste to recommend them. » 

So wrote Miss Austen, a woman of spirit as well as a woman of 
genius, at the commencement of the expiring century. Nobody 
■could write so now. The eighty years which have elapsed since Jane 
Austen was laid to rest in Winchester Cathedral have brought no 
intellectual or moral revolution .more complete than, the apotheosis 
of the nwel. Sir Walter Scott seriously, sind'with good reason, believed 
that if he had put his name to Wavet'ley and Giiy Maivneriiig he 
would have injured his reputation as a poet, and even his character 
as a ^entleman^ If -a novel is published aaionymously nowadays, it 
is in order that the puWic may be subsequently informed whose 
identity it is which Jias Ueen artfully, and but for a moment, 
concealed. The novel threatens to supersede the pulpit, as the 
motor-car will supersede the omnibus. * We havi^ajiew class of novelists 
who take themsejves very sgiriously, and well they may. Their 
works are seldom intended to raise a smile. • They are designed less 
for amusement than for instruction, so that to r^ad them in a spirit 
of levity would be worse *than laughing in church, and almost as bad 
as making a joke in real]y respectable society. The responsibilities 
of intellect are now so widely felt that they weigh even where 
there is no ground* for them. Jiftagination, if it exists, must be 
kept within bounds. Humour, or* what passes for it, must be 
sparingly indulged. The 'foundations of belief, the future of the 
rfifce, the freedom of the will, the unity of history, the limits of 
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political economy, axe among the subjects which haunt the mind 
without paralysing the pen of the latter-day novelist. The ‘ smooth 
tale, generally of lovQ,’ has ^been developed into a representation of 
the higher life with episodes on ultimate^things. I dare say that it 
is all quite right, and that to read for amusement is a blunder as well 
as a sin. If people want comedy, they can go to the play. If they 
want farce, they 'can turn to politics. The serious novel is for 
graver moods. But those who love, like Horace, the golden mean 
may lookback with'fondness to the beginning of Her Majesty’s reign, 
when novelists had ceased to be pariahs and had not become prigs. 

• Perhaps few of us realise the extent to w^^ich the novel itself is a 
growth^ of the p^ipsent reign. If we put aside the great and conspi- 
cuous instances of Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding, of Fanny Burney, 
Jane Austen, and Walter Scott, there is scarcely an English novelist 
now read who died before Her Majesty’s accession to the throne. 

I am told that superfine people^ when they wish to disparage art, 
or literature, or furniture, or individuals, describe the objects of their 
contempt as ‘ Early Victorian.’ In other words, they consign them 
to the same category as Dickens, Thackeray, and Charlotte Bronte. 
The immense and almost unparalleled popularity of Dickens has, as 
was inevitable, suflfered some diminution. The social abuses which 
he satirised are for the most part extinct. The social habits which 
he chronicled have largely disappeared. The taste for ‘ wallowing 
naked in the pathetic ’ is not what it was. *A generation has arisen 
which can be charitable without waiting for Christmas, and cheerful 
without drinking to excess. But these are small points, and it is 
impossible to imagine a time when Dickens will not be regarded as 
one of the great masters of English fiction. The late Master of 
Balliol, a keen and fastidious critic, a refined and delicate scholar, 
regarded Dickens as beyond comparison the first writer of his time. 
When the Queen came to the throne, Pickwick was appearing in 
monthly parts. The first number was issued in Aprjl 1836, the last 
in November 1837. It is a*curious coincivlence that in June 1837, 
when the crown actually i)assed from William* the Fourth to Victoria, 
the death of the authqr’s Sister-in-law suspended * the publication. 
Pickwick had burst, upon the world hs an entire novelty. No other 
English novelist who was then* writing survives now except Qisraeli 
and Bulwer, as different from Dickens, to s^y nothing of their 
inferiority, as chalk from cheese. 

The imitators of Dickens, so numerous and so tiresome, are apt, 
illogically enough, to make people forget that he was among the 
most original of all writers. It is the language of compliment and 
not of detraction to call hiifi .the Cockney’s Shakespeare. In 
Shakespeare he was steeped. ' His favourite novelist was Smollett. 
But his art was all his own. He was 'the Hogarth of literature, 
painting with a broad brush, never ashamed of caricature, but always 
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an artist, and«not a dauber. There is little or no resemblanoe 
between Falstaff and Sam Waller. But they are the two comic 
figures which have most thoroughly seized ifpon the English mind. 
Touchstone and Mr. Micawber may be each a finer Specimen of his 
creator’s powers. They are not, however, quite so much to the taste 
of all readers. They require a* little more fineness^ of palate. Sam 
Weller is, and seems likely to remain, the iddal Londoner. We 
cannot hear his pronunciation. We get his^ humour without its 
drawbacks. The defects are absent from hi5 qualities. He has 
not even the appalling gluttony which distinguishes Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friends. \lt seems strange to realise that Pickn%ck 
and Oliver Twist were actually coming out a^ the,saipe time. 
Olimr Twist began t^ run in January 1837, and continued till 
March 1839. Oliver Twisty again, was overlapped by Nicholas 
Nicldeby, which lasted from April 1838 to October 1839. Three 
such books in little more than t^ree years is a feat which no other 
British novelist has achieved, except Sir Walter Scott. They proved 
to the benighted ‘ Early Victorians ’ that in the days of effete Whig- 
gery and Bedchamber plots a genius of the highest order had 
appeared. Miss Martineau could never forgive Dickens for having in 
Oliver Twist confounded the new Poor-law with the old. That is 
not literary criticism. But it must be admitted that Dickens, though 
not intellectually a Socialist, was a very sentimentai politician. He 
hated political econorhy, and he coupled with it the name of Sir 
Eobert Peel. A gushing and impulsive benevolence, which in 
Dickens’s case was thoroughly genuine, is often offended by the cold- 
blooded temper and cautious methods of parliamentary states- 
manship. When Dickens begto to write, public ^affairs were on 
rather ^ low level, and were «onducIed^ on rather a small scale. 
Dickens’s early work was a more or less conscious revolt against 
fashionable lethargy and conventional shams. His novels, unlike 
Thsfckeray’s, were in a sense a i>art of politics. * They were meant to 
affect,* and they did affect, the polithial temper of the nation. I 
sometimes wonder thjt the Independent Labour Party do not make 
more of Dickefls. For Dickens, though he^ did not trouble himself 
much about abstract propositions, was i) 0 ssajfS 5 d with the idea that 
both political panjbies were engaged in preying upon the public. 

To Dickens as an historical novelist imperfect justice has been 
done. The Tale of l\m Cities is said to be mjst admired by those 
who admire Dickens th*e least. A similar remark has been made of 
Esmond. The Tale ofJTwo Cities is founded upon Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. It has no humour, or next to none.*' But it is a mar- 
vellous piece of writing ; the plpt,^ though simple, is excellent, and, 
whatever may be thought about the genuineness of the pathos in 
Dombey aiid Son, or the X)ld Curiosity Shop, the tragedy of Sidney 
Carton is a tragedy indeed. The use of Christ’s words, especially of 
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words which occur in the Burial Service of the Churdi of England, is 
always a dangerous experiment. But at the end of the Tale of Two 
Cities, Dickens •has justified it by the reverence and the dignity of 
his tone. Barimhy Rvdge, the story of Lord Greorge Gordon and 
his riots, is, 1 cannot help thinking, an underrated book. The execur 
tion of the executioner may be melodramatic, liut nobody who has 
read the passage c4n ever forget it, and the rant of Sim Tappertit 
deserves immortality as much as the name of Dolly Varden. Of 
cohrse Dickefis’s historical knowledge was neither wide nor deep. 
His most popular history is David Coppeifield, the history of himself, 
his own favourite among his own books, and' a remarkable exception 
to the i7ile that fi^n author is the worst judge of his own performances. 
I take it that the key to a proper understanding of Dickens and his 
work is to be found in the master-passion of the man. Dickens was 
a bom actor. When he was not performing in private theatricals 
himself, he liked best to be at tbje play. «The famous soliloquy of 
Jaques expressed his philosophy of life far more thoroughly than it 
expressed Shakespeare’s. To Dickens all the world was a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players. When he wrote, he had in 
his mind not so mucli the way in which things would have happened 
as the way in which they would act. There is no ‘ realism ’ in 
Dickens, if realism means the worship of the literal. He drew, no 
doubt, as everybody must draw, from his own experience. He had 
the keenest eye for outward facts. Nothing oft the surface eluded his 
observation or escaped his memory. He made ample use of his early 
opportunities as a reporter in the House of Commons and the courts of 
law. The famous debate in the Pickwickian Club, when Mr. Pickwick 
in his controveiisy with Mr. Blotton bf Aldgate v^ould not put up to be 
put down by clamour, wa{^ tAken from a parliamentary duel •between 
Canning and Peel. Bardell v, Pickwick is a travesty of Norton v. Norton 
and Lord Melbourne. I am afraid there is some truth in the tradition 
that Mr. PecksniflF was intended to express the sentiments of the illus- 
trious Sir Robert. The family of the Tite •Barnacles might b6 easily 
identified, if the process were worth the trouble. But Dickens’s 
dramatic instinct was thp strongest of his qualities, ho strong that it 
overmastered all th§ qthers, except his humour, which was, perhaps, 
a part of it. For his humour hardly efxj praise c^,n be too high. It 
has every merit except tthe depth and subtlety which are found only 
in the greatest mc^sters of all. About his pathos there always have 
been, and probably there always will be, tW opinions. It differs in 
different books, and even in the same book.^ It differs, I should say, 
in kind as well as in degree. Little Nell and Sidney Carton scarcely 
seem to have a common origin. WJien the old* washerwoman denied 
that one person could have written the whole of Dombey a7id Son, 
she perhaps only meant to express enthusiastic admiration. But 
people sometimes mean more than they know. If anyone will coili- 
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pare the death of Mrs. Dombey with the death of little Paul, he must 
be struck by the impressive berfuty of the one scene and the harrow- 
ing extenuation of the other. It is hardly strange that there should 
be controversy when evidence can be produced on both sides. 
Dickens had a singularly simple and straightforward character. 
When he meant to be funny he was rollicking. He was irresistible 
even to Sydney Smith, who held out against tlie new humorist as 
long as he could. When he meant to be pathetic he piled up the 
agony with vigour. He kept the two things apart. There is no 
humorous element in his pathos, and no pathetic element in his 
humour. He could not have drawn a Mercutio if he had tried, 
and he knew better than to try. He has been reproached with not 
und *rstanding the uppc?!- classes, or u2Ji)ermost class, or whatever the 
projier term may be. The point is not very imi)ortant, though a mam 
of genius ought, perhaps, to know everything and everybody. Lord 
Frederick Verisopht add* Sir Mulberry Hawk are not creations 
worthy of the master. I remember a discussion in wliicli it w’as said 
broadly that Dickens could not draw a gentleman, and the negative 
instance of Sir J Leicester Dedlock wus 2 )roduced from Bleak House. 
The rej:)ly was, ‘ You forget Joe Gargery in Great Expectations and 
to my mind the answer is conclusive. 

Dickens has been called the favourite novelist of the middle 
classes. If the statement bo true, it is cTcditable to their good taste 
and freedom from prejudice. He certainly did not flatter them. He 
disliked Dissenters quite as much as Matthew Arnold, whereas 
Thackeray gave them the Clapham Sect, to which they are not 
entitled. But the jiopularity of Dickens in his lifetime was in fact 
universal. Everybody read hw books^ because nobody could help 
reading*T;hein. They required no^education except a knowledge of the 
aljihabet, and they amused scholars as much as crossing-sweepers. 
No man ever made a more thorough conquest of his generation. 
Indeed he was onl/ too sUtcessful. Imitation may be the sincerest 
form of flattery. It is tlie most dangeit)us form of admiration. And 
if even there was an memplar vitiis imitahiU, it was Dickens. His 
influence upon literature, airnrt from^his contributions to it, has been 
disastrous. The school of Dickens, for wtoicb he cannot be held 
respcjnsible, is happily at last dying out. Their dreary mechanical 
jokes, their hideous unmeaning carica4:ure9; their descriptions that 
describe nothing, their^ spasms of f^lse sentiment, their tears of gin 
and water, have ceased fo excite even amusement, and provoke only 
unmitigated disgust. With their disappearance from the stage, and 
consignment to oblivion, the reputation of the great man they injured 
is relieved from a temporary strain.* The position of Dickens himself 
is unassailed and unassailable. In tliis or that generation he may be 
less read or more. He must always remain an acknowledged master 
of fiction and a prince of English humorists. 
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The great glory of Thackeray is that the spread of education has 
continually widened the circle of Ms readers. Dickens wrote for 
everyone. Thaf keray wtote for the lettered class. He cannot quite be 
said to hlhve made the novel literary. Fielding, with his ripe scholarship 
and his magnificent sweep of diction, was beforehand with him. But h# 
is essentially andfb^ond everything else a literary novelist. He was 
also a popular preaclier. He preached many sermons on the same 
text, and that a teai much older than the Christian religion. Not 
being in holy orders, he could not, like Sterne, incorporate one 
of his own profpssignal discourses in a segular narrative, though 
indeed Bulwer Lytton was guilty of the interpolation without 
the excuse.* The constant appearance of the novelist in person, 
the showman in charge of his puppets, is intolerable unless ft be 
managed with consummate tact. Thackeray, of course, had tact in 
perfection. He was every inch an artist, and *he justly felt that 
he was incapable of boring his readers. His' alleged cynicism is on^ 
skin-deep. It is chiefly the mask of sentiment or the revolt 
against fUsSacerity. Thackeray was a moralist to the backbone. 
Ilffi was no votary of art for art’s sake, no disinterested chronicler 
ol human folly or crime. He had, or thought he had, a mission 
to redeem the world from cant. Unless melancholy and indignation 
Ure cynicism, there never was a less cynical writer. 

It wag said of Charles the Second that he believed most people to 
be scoundrels, but that he thought none the worse of them for being 
so. Thackeray, like La Eochefoucauld, had a very high standard, 
and was shocked at the contrast of worldly practice with religious theory. 
The shipwrecked mariner on an unknown shore who, at the sight of 
a gallows, thanked God he^wqs in a Christian country, is a typical 
example of the satire running through all Thackeray’s works. His 
crusade against snobbishness requires no justification, because it pro- 
duced the Book of Syobs. Its moral utility may be doubted. To 
dwell upon snobbishness is to run the risk of pibmoting it, because 
it consists in a morbid cons<!iousness of things which have only an 
imaginative existence, t A famous Oxford divine is. reported tm have 
put into the minds of undergraduates ideas of wickedness which would 
never have occurred fc) them spontaneously. The more people think 
about social distinctions, the more they think of rank. There are 
vices which may be sprfead end encouraged even by satire. Until 
a man has grasped 'the truth that there* are no classes, but only 
individuals, he will be all his lifetime subjecf to bondage. Thackeray 
sometimes seems have understood the truth almost as lit{;le as his 
victims. 

Thackeray died* in 1862 , at the age of fifty-one, nearly eight 
years before Dickens, who did not himself live to be sixty. With 
these two great men, superior to them in some respects if inferior in 
others, must be ranked Charlotte Bronte, a writer of commanding 
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and absolutely ofiginal genius. Miss Bronte had a great admiration 
for Mr. Thackeray, and she dedicated the second edition of Jcme 
Eyre to him. But she had written it before Vanity Fcm appeared, 
and there is not a trace of *his influence in any of her books! She 
and her sisters are unaccountable. They derived their power, as Bums 
derived his patent of nobility, straight from Almighty Grod. Anne 
Bronte would hardly now be remembered if it ha3 not been for the 
others. But Charlotte and Emily were prodigies. Although their 
father’s name seems to have been beautified from Prunty , it marvellously 
fitted the girls. They were indeed the daughters of thunder. 
Emily’s poems, the best of which are among the finest in the lan- 
guage, do not fall within the limits of my task. Her nov^l, WtrfAei’- 
hig Ifdghta, with its grkn force, its weird intensity, and its flashes 
of imaginative sjdendour, is like a solitary volcano rifting from ^ 
a dull flat j)lain. That love is strong *as death we owe to the 
wisdom of Solomon. But the passion which alone redeems the in- 
human ruffian Ileathcliff is no more affected by death than by the 
weather, and the overmastering strength of his feeling for his dead 
wife is not to be matched in literature. In the history of the 
human mind there is nothing more w^onderful than Emily Bronte, 
who died before she was thirty. Charlotte Bronte’s trilogy of novels 
has been the subject of as many comparative estimates as the 
number three admits. Mr. Swinburne, and perhaj>s inost critics, put 
Villette first. It is certain that all three belong to the very highest 
order of merit. Miss Bronte and her sisters, though well grounded in 
the beggarly elements, had few books, and saw little of the world. 
Charlotte Bronte’s style, though sometimes scriptural, is emphatically 
her own. On small occasions it is ajpi to seem grandiloquent. On 
great oc^msions it is superb. P^ple in her books always request 
permission. They never ask leave. Her style is, therefore, not a 
good one to copy. But in her hands it can, do wonders. The 
intense eamestpess and glowing ardour of her mind infused them- 
selves into everything she^wrote. She Could not be trivial, flippant, 
or dull. Yet she had little or no humour. Hi^r satirical description 
of the curates is effective, not to say savage. But it is hardly 
* amusing. In one of her published letters thei% is a most interesting 
criticism of Jane Austen. It vis admirable so far as it goes. But 
then it does not go so far as the humoui^ and without their humour 
what would Miss Austen’s* stories bg ? Miss Bronte brought the 
fervour of romance, the file of her own heart, into the common lives 
of common folk. Common, but never commonplace. There was 
plenty of rough and strong character among "her neighbours in the 
West Biding, such men as Mr, Yorhe and EoberttMoore in Shirley ^ 
Probably she exaggerated their peculiarities. No story she told 
can have lost in the telling. She had the nature of a poet and an 
enthusiast. Nothing is uninteresting w hen she deals with it. Jo/m 
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Eyre was too interesting for the decency and self-restraint of some 
critics, who denounced it as an immoral book. It is impossible to 
imagine a moral standard more lofty than the standard of Jane Eyre. 
This friendless governess, for whose fete ahd conduct there is no one 
in the world to care, leaves her home and the man she loves, faces 
starvation and almost starves, rather than break the seventh command- 
ment. The success of the book and of the author was due to the 
public more than to the critics. George Henry Lewes, one of her 
most friendly reviewers, advised her to study the novels of Miss 
Austen, which, however admirable, were uncongenial to her, and from 
which she had nothing to learn. Her hero ip real life, as ladies’ albums 
used to say, w'^asdhe Duke of Wellington, and she took the singular 
liberty of putting him into holy orders as -Mr. Helstone in Shirley. 
* The ‘ intense and glowing mind,’ of which Wordsworth speaks, was 
Miss Bronte’s by nature, and she wrote by inspiration rather than by 
effort. Sex has nothing to do with novel-writing, except that there 
are a few men who have never tried to write a novel. But Thackeray 
and Miss Bronte present a curious contrast. About Miss Bronte’s 
men, even the immortal curates and the irresistible Paul Emmanuel, 
there is always something a little unreal. Her women, on the other 
hand, are as true to nature, and as perfect in art, as were ever 
coined by the human imagination. Thackeray cannot liave seriously 
thought that every decent woman was a fool. Miss Bronte cannot 
have really believed that all men were unconventional. But each 
of these great WTiters feels too much the power of sex. I remember 
a witty lady exclaiming, in reference to the various arguments that 
Shakespeare must have been a soldier, a lawyer, a statesman, a sports- 
man, and whatpnot, ‘ Sh«akespeare must have .been a woman.’ Per- 
haps in the highest genius there are elements of both sexes, and the 
fable of Tiresias had a serious meaning. Emily Bronte understood 
men better than her sister. Yet Charlotte Bronte put into her books 
her whole mind and soul. They were not so much ^jompositidhs as 
parts of herself. Her life was a tragedy. Her brother was a physical 
and moral wreck. She and her sisters struggled against the most 
insidious of all diseases,^ while the mind 

Fretted the i)ygviy body to decay, 

And o’cr-informed the tSnement of clay. 

• 

The Brontes had no models, and they have had no imitators. 
Nature broke the mould. They came from mystery, and to mystery 
they returned. They are not apparently the product of any specific 
age, nor is their style marked by the characteristics of any assignable 
period. They belonged, indeed,* to Yorkshire, and were racy of the 
soil. The scene of Shirley is laid in the French War, and there are 
allusions to the Orders in Council. But ‘the accidental setting had 
very little to do with the story. It is a stoiy of love and hate, ‘'of 
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passion and prejudice, of roughness and sentiment, of gentleness and 
pride. Charlotte Bronte builf firmly and deeply upon the great 
primary truths of existence. • • 

In 1857, two years after Charlotte Bronte’s death, api^earecl 
of (Jlmcdl Life, To compare the two women would be a futile task. 
Mr. Swinburne has contrasted them, very much t(j ttie disadvantage 
of ^l^orge Eliot. George Kliot has now lieen dead nearly seventeen 
years, and it rna}" be not without interest to inquire hov the interval 
has affected her reputation. Her fame has, I think, perceptibly, even 
considerably, declined. ,.J ler books arc neither s» nuich read nor^so 
much quoted as they w(?re twenty years ago. As regards some of 
her work this is not surprising. Thevplmiatos^ ^dth its 

ainazfligly foolish title, vTas, in spite of tlic beautiful cha])tor called 
‘ Looking Back,’ a failure, and is dead. Xor is there much life left* 
in Daniel Deronda, .Miss Gw'endolen, with her ‘dynamic glatice,’ 
and Daniel, wit!i liis hereditary impulses, are scientific toys. But that 
the Sorroirs of Amo,^ Barton^ Mr, Giljil's Love-Story, Adam Bede, 
Silas Mar ner, and the Mill on the Floss should be obsolete is almost 
incredible. George Eliot does undoubtedly suffer from l»aving been 
too much the cliild of her ago. She lived in iTitelleetual society; she 
w'as immersed in current controversies ; she picked up the discoveries, 
and even the slang, of science; she introduced into her stories allu- 
sions which only professors could understand. ()ne can Iiardly 
say wdth truth that, as a chain is no sti'Oiiger Ilian its weakest link, 
so a novel is not more durable than its most peri>hah]o part. But 
it is dangerous to jmt anything into works of liction except liuirian 
nature. The charm of George Eliot’s eaily writing is its directness 
and simplicity. She •was from* the iir^t 1 earn cdT woman. She 
had translated Feuerbach’s Ksselice of Christianity and Strauss’s 
Life (tf Jesus before slie publi.shed anyth ing of her owui. But she had 
stuilied also the coiiutiy neighbours of her youth in M’arwickshire 
and tlie atmospheve *in whfch they lived. Tbe wut, the wisdom, 
and the tenderness of her egirly tales are hardly to be surpassed. 
In real life she seems, Dke many a comic actor,* to have had little or 
no humour. But that the creator of Mrs. Pftyser sliould have been 
devoid of it is a paradox too glaring to be tJbifiissible. Vicarious 
humour seems to •be a possibility, how^ever difficult to conceive. 
George Eliot may be said to have cuknina\ed in Middlemarch, 
After that there w^as jiercgptfble decline. I cannofr agree wdth those 
who find a falling off in Middlemarch itself. It is surely a great 
book. Thejre are two plots, which is an artistic blemish. But the 
characters of Lydgate qnd Kosamond^of Mr. Cfasaubon and Dorothea, 
of Caleb Garth (said to have been* her father), of Featherstone the 
miser and Mrs. Cadwallader the wit, of Mr. Brooke and Mr. Bulstrode, 
are^ skilfully sketched and admirably finished. Middleftnarch is 
divided into books, and in one of the introductory chapters the author 
VoL. XLI— No. 243 3 o 
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laments the leisurely days of the last century, when people had time 
to read the prefaces of Fielding. Time could hardly be better em- 
ployed than in reading Fielding’s prefaces, which as a matter of fact 
are not long. But they are pure literature, and George Eliot’s are 
not. That gifted woman had great dramatic power, as well as a 
singular command of lucid and dignified English. But she was not 
content with them. She wanted to preach her gospel of humanity. 
With the merits of that gospel I am not here concerned, except to 
point out that they do not readily lend themselves to the purposes of 
fiction. George Idiot’s broadly feminine sympathies, which inspired 
Adam Bede, are in Middlemarch mixed with less manageable 
elements, and liitve in Daniel Derwida almost wholly disappeared. 
Her work is like Eobert Browning’s, in ^process of being ««ifted. 
That much of it, including Middlemarch, will survive one cannot 
doubt. Bmriola and Felix Holt may be too ponderous to come up 
again. Hetty Sorrel and Dinah Morris, Tom and Maggie Tulliver, 
Silas and little Effie, are immortal. 

The name of Charlotte Bronte will always be associated with the 
name of her biographer, Mrs. Gaskell. Mrs. Gaskell’s first novel, 
Mary Barton, appeared in 1848. She had not (juite finished Wives 
and Daughters v^hexi she died in 18G5. If in creative power and 
imaginative range she hardly ranks with Dickens or Thackeray, with 
George Eliot or Charlotte BronUs sbe is one of the most channing 
and exquisite WTiters of English fiction that have ever lived. In the 
grace of her style and the quaintness of lier liumour she reminds 
one of Charles Lamb. She treated with almost equal success two 
classes of subjects. In Mary Barton, already mentioned, in North 
and South, and in liuth,^ she handled with rai;e insight and peculiar 
delicacy burning questions of political and social interest. The 
intellectual difficulties of the clergyman in North and South are an 
anticipation of later and more pretentious qflbrts. In Cranford, 
in Sylvia's Lovers, and in Wives and Daughters she dc'picted 
domestic and individual Iffe wdth a beftuty and a fascination all 
her own. Although Mary Barton apx>eaiied two years after the 
repeal of the Com Laws, it embodies the facts and theories which 
led to the adoption, ok that great reform. It is, among other things, '■ 
a most thrilling picture of life araoug the operatives of Manchester 
in the days of Protection, jriots, and* dear bread. It revealed Mrs. 
Gaskell to the world as a master of pathos and graphic art. Ruth 
is a passionate presentment of the case "for a woman who has been 
deceived and bejirayed. 'But Mrs. Gaskell’s admirers, including the 
whole educated portion of the English-sj^eaking world, usually 
prefer her still life to her Scenes^ of action. Cranford is in their 
eyes a pure and perfect gem! Perhaps no story ever w'ritten, not 
even Persuasion, is more exactly what* it professes to be. It aims 
merely at describing the ‘ Early Victorian ’ society of a small couiltry 
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town. But thft it does with so consummate and so beautiful a 
touch that for the reader GinuTiford becomes the world. Just 
as there are some historians who make the* struggles of nations 
look like tavern brawls, *so there are novelists who dignify the 
humblest stage witli the counterfeit presentment of human nature in 
its purest forms. The doors of Cranford open on tlie street. The 
windows open on the infinite. Who can be indifferent to the 
death of Captain Brown ? The realities of • life were ever in 
Mrs. Graskeirs mind. She was always humorous, and never frivolous ; 
if, indeed, it is jDossible to be both. Most boys^have been in love 
with Molly Gibson, and those wdio have not are to be pitied. 
Her father the doctor is, perhaps, Mrs. Gaskell’s ^nesff ch?iracter. 
It is % portrait lovingl\^ drawn. His originality, wdiieh is never 
eccentric, his sentiment, which is never mawkish, his irony, which is • 
defensive and not aggressive, his depth and simplicity of nature, 
make his one of the mosf fascinating figures in fiction. The reader 
is almost inclined to share Molly’s idolatry of ‘ Papa.’ Mrs. Gaskell’s 
popularity, never of quite the widest sort, has not waned. With 
the numerous novel-readers w^hose single desire is to kill time she 
does not rank high. For these she did not paint in sufficiently 
glaring colours. To appreciate !Mrs. Gaskell one must have a real 
love of literature. To care about her at all one must have some 
liking for it. But tliat is almost the only ifinit upon the 
circle of her readers. I'he art is never obtruded, though it is always 
there. 

Two remarkable novelists, who were also remarkable in other w^ays, 
great friends and great (contemporaries, must be comprehended in any 
survey of Victorian novelists, although th^ had botli imblished novels 
before th(T Queen came to the tlifone. I mean, of course, Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Ijytton, and Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaponsfield. 
The first Lord T-«ytton — Bulwer Lytton as he is coijnmonly called — w^as 
alreacfy a notably personage 'in 1837. Pelham w as nearly ten years 
old, and’ for sheer cleverness Pelham woifld be fiard to beat. It was 
written before the autiior took to preaching. and became a bore. 
Bulwer Lytton was one of the most intolerable preachers that ever 
lived. He w^as tedious, pomxious, affected, ariH •nsincere. He was* 
wdiat TJiackeray w^as not — a reai cynic. The delicious impertinence 
of Pelham, the frankly free love of Ernest M(tliraveTs, whatever else 
may be thought of them, are genuine. The rant of Night ami 
Maiming, of Alice, or of What will he do ivith it ? is on the intel- 
lectual level of a field i)rea«her without his ^nuinenqgs of conviction. 
It is probalfie that BiJwer Lytton’s novels Iftive been assisted to a 
rejmtation they do not deserve by the excellence o6 his plays, which 
still keep the stage, by his fame as a parliamentary orator, by his 
versatility, which is always a popular thing, and by his social cele- 
brity. The Gaxtons^ like the sermon in My Novel, is a bad imitation 
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of Tristram Shandy. At the end of his life Bulwfer Lytton repro- 
duced some of his youthful vigour Ki fiction. The Parisians^ which 
came out aftpr his dfeath, is a good deal above his average, and 
Kmel'hi Chillingly is in his best style. Mr. Chillingly Olivers, the 
editor of The Londoner^ may rank with Pelham the puppy himself. 
But as a novelist Bulwer Lytton belongs to the second class, and does 
not stand very high in that. • 

Among tjie more or less literary products of tlie Victorian age is 
the i^olitical no\'el, and the chief of ])olitical novelists is of course 
]\Ir. Disraeli. Jlisraeli’s earliest efforts, such as the astonishingly 
clever and slightly ridiculous Vivian Gra^y, do not hill within the 
reign (ff tli'e (Jm^en. But Coningshy, Sybil [is/c*], and Tancred are 
Early Victorian. They are all political novfls, and they are the work 
' of a man who knew politics thoroughly froiu the inside. The year 
of the (iuGcn's accession was the year of ■Mr. Disraeli’s entrance into 
Parliament, lie made himself famous by Ins attacks ui)on Peel, and 
two years after the great minister’s death he published a dispassionate 
estimate of him in the Life of Lord George Ikntineh. Partly, per- 
haps, by reason of his race, j>artly from the texture of liis mind, Mr. 
Disraeli could always detach himself from the influence of the political 
oj.)inions which he held, or professed to hold, and examine either an 
institution or an individual in the calmest spirit of scientific analysis. 
The jninciples of Young England, wdiich made Wordsworth ask 
indignantly what had become of Old, are indeed to be found, ilay- 
poles and all, in the hook witli the name which IMr. Disraeli could 
never spell. Howfiir was lie serious in pro2')oimding them ? hhigland 
is always young, and Mr. Disraeli neither discovered nor exhausted 
the affinity of ’’Socialist d,oc^rines to^Toryism*. ^II is novels can hardly 
be said to have any definite jmrpbse. They are none the^ worse for 
that. Their value, apart from Iferirielta I'emple—a smooth tale, 
chiefly of lo^•e — lie? in tlioir political criticism. In Lothair, Avhich 
ajipeared after he had been Prime Minister, und lyid, therefore, an 
enormous success, ]Mr. Disr/ieli predicted, Vi tb a foresight unusual in 
a jiractical iiolitician, the future prominence of secret societies in 
Russia and in Ireland.* But jOmtingshy, which would be generally 
regarded by his admifers as his best \iook, is mainly critical, and only ‘ 
controversial in the second jdace, if at all. The •political novel may 
be considered as a variety of the historical. Politics, as Mr. Freeman 
used to say, are the history of t^he preseni? ; history is the jiolitics of the 
past. How far is either class of novel, or bdth, legitimate or desirable ? 

I must confess to thinking that a novel slieuld be a work of the imagi- 
nation, and that it rnfist stjind or fall upon its own ments, without 
reference to any ‘external standard whatsoever. A novel w^hicli only 
interests those who are interested in the subject of it does not, if this 
view be correct, belong to the highest class. Putting Henrietta 
Temple and her lover, w^hose emotion makes him foam at the mouth 
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like a horse, again aside, I never heard of anyone who did not care 
for politics and yet admired thfe novels of Mr. Disraeli. I do not 
say that there are no such people. I do not say that, if, there are any, 
they cannot justify their existence. Their existence, if they dd exist, 
justifies itself. But they must be very few. They might say on 
tlieir own behalf, that Mr. Disraeli’s political musing* contain truths 
or half-truths of what Kant called universal extent, and catholic 
obligation. For man, as an older ])hilosoi)h€f than^ Kant says, 
is a political animal, just as some animals are very like j)ublic 
men. , . , 

Mr. Disraeli’s epigrairfs are too well known for (juotation. The 
purely political nature of his l)Ooks may perhaps l^est be* illustrated 
from Endyndon, which Contains, by the way, the most famous of 
them all. The ‘transient embarrassed phantom of Lord 'Goderich ’ - 
is a phrase wh ieli occurs in tlie opening pages of thfit work. Eiulyw/tmiy 
though published at the* close of Lord Beaconsfield s career, was 
written many years before it came out. It contains much curiously 
interesting reminiscence, and one absolutely perfect piece of carica- 
ture. Waldersliare, a rising young politician of the livelier sort, is only 
an under-secretary. But ‘ Ids chief is in the Lords, and that is the 
jiride of his life. An under-secretary whose cliief is in the Lords he 
considers, anticipating ]\Ir. (Uirzon, to be at the summit of Iiiiman 
greatness, and be has a pictiii'e-gallery hung with portiaits of under- 
secretaries whose chiefs were in the Lords. This is perfc(*t]y ijitolli- 
gible, and most amusing, to the initiated. But for the general it 
needs interpretation, and,, wiien it is interpreted, it does not amuse 
them in the least. In Loihair Mr. Disraeli introduced religion, and 
appealed to Protestant feelings, v-iiich he^f-aijriot be siiJ)posed to have 
shared. fie Ihus secured .ii wider cirek* of readers, and it is the inost 
popular of his books, lleligioii in a novel seem.s to sure of 
the same permanent success as a comic incidtmt in church. It 
is, or it^sceins, kicongruous.’and for many pcoi>le that is enough. 
We conie back to the qv*es^on how iXr reality is admissible in 
fiction. Everyo^p mustf have ob.served that if s»bit of real life i.s put 
straight into a novel, all the^ critics pounce upon it as the on^ 
’ absolutely incredible event. Instances of this 5fc»(]uoted to the con- 
fusion ef the critics.* But if, instead of saying tliat the thing could 
not have happened — which, except in the case of physical impossibility, 
is dangerous — they said fhat it ought not to have happened, they 
would usually be right, 'fruth is no excuse for fiction, and real life 
in a novel ig apt to be out»of scale. The slbry is not constructed on 
that basis, and the reader is expecting something else. I rememter 
being told of a methodical man who every night opened a bottle of 
seltzer water for himself. Once, in the course of a long life, the cork 
fell, back into the bottle, if such a portent were embodied in a 
novel, most readers would probably feel that an insult had been 
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oflfered to their intelligence. A man of genius like'Mr. Disraeli can 
do anything he pleases^ because whatever he does will strike and per- 
plex the worlcji. But if he had confined himself to writing novels, I 
doubt 'whether they would have been read. Macaulay said of Lord 
Chesterfield that his reputation would stand higher if he had never 
written a line. eThat cannot be said of Lord Beaconsfield. But he 

r 

tried a dangerous experiment, and one in which inferior artists would 
do well not to follo\j^^ him. A man, said Swift, according to a doubt- 
ful authority, should write his own English. A man, or a woman,, 
should write thpir pwn novels. If they liaye not fancy enough for 
tlie purpose, they should let it alone. Even Mr. Disraeli mixed 
a little* mysticism with his politics when he treated his politics 
fictitiously. The Asian mystery, or the Semitic secret, was ftlmost 
always in* the background. Perhaps there is no Semitic secret. 
Perhaps there is no Asian mystery. But they have vitality enough 
to colour Mr. Disraeli’s political novels, and to distinguish them from 
the prose of the House of Commons. 

Among political novelists — happily a small band — JNIr. Disraeli 
occupies a place by himself. Next to him, but next after a long 
interval, is Anthony Trollope. Trollope was, of course, a good deal 
more than a political novelist, and his political novels are not in my 
ojunion his best. But they are extremely clever, they are full of 
good things, and the statesman whom he emails by tlie rather absurd 
name of Plantagenet Palliser is a masterj)iece of generic portraiture. 
Trollope knew very little of political history. He was under the 
strange delusion tliat Peel supjiorted the Keform Bill. He was an 
inaccurate observer of things political, even in his own day. In 
Pkmeaa makes, tl\e debate on the address begin on the first 

day of a new Piirliament, heedless* of the fact that a Speaker has first 
to be elepted, and that members have then to be sworn. But these 
are trivial blemishes. Trollope was never in Parliament himself,, 
although he would have very much likefl to bfe there. But lie had 
a passion for x)olitics, as foi' hunting, a^nd'Jie thoroughly grasped the 
more obvious types of public men. His attempt to ^depict the philo- 
sophic Liberal in Mr.' Monk^was a failure. But his conception of 
Disraeli w^as excellent^, and that eminent performer’s imaginary con- ‘ 
version to Disestablishment is an admirable bit of satire., Mr. 
Daubeny, as Trollope ‘calls, him, told his constituents that the time 
had come when the relations between the Cfown and the Mitre ought 
to be reconsidered. His rustic audience thbught that he was referring 
to the rival inn^in the county town. But some clever fellows — the 
epithet is Mr. Trollope’s, not mine — scribbling in London that night 
informed the public that Mr. Daubeny had made up his mind to 
disestablish the Church. Trollope made a mistake in grouping his 
political scenes round Phineas Finn, an uninteresting and even then 
hardly possible type of colourless Irish member. Both in Phimaa 
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Finn and in Phinma Redux the dulness of the plot is rede€>med by 
amusing incidents and ingenious episodes. Trollope has not, perhaps, 
had justice done him as a caricaturist. Eefcrence has already been 
made to Mr. Daubeny’s Barsetshire speech. Less k!iown, perhaps, 
though even funnier, is the case of the obscure member of Parliament 
who has the misfortune to shorten his grandmother’s life. His ‘ per- 
sonal explanation,’ with the frank acknowledgment that he had in a 
moment of frenzy raised his hand against the Qld lady, earns him a 
popuLarity he never enjoyed before. Of course TrollopS does not put 
this grotesque idea into the form of a narrative. It professes to be 
caricature, and very good caricature it is. Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
with fifty times Trollope’s knowledge of politics, js only a,political 
novelist among other things. For although in Waterdale Neighbours 
lie gave a capital description of a Tory Democrat long before anybody 
had heard of Lord •liandolph Churchill, politics play in his novels a 
very small and subordinafte part. , The political life of an Australian 
colony is vividly sketched in Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Passion mid 
Politics^ and in Mr. Anthony Hope’s Half a Hero, 

Trollope was in his lifetime more popular than any of his con- 
temporaries. Twenty years ago it would hardly have been an exag- 
geration to say tliat half the novels on the railway bookstalls were 
his. Xow his books are never seen there, and seldom seen anywhere 
else, \^''hy was ho popular ? Why has he ceased tcT be so ? II; may 
be doubted whether liis political stories had much to do either with 
his rise or with his fall. If his surviving admirers were asked to 
name his best book, tliere ^^ould j)robably be a majority for Orley 
Farm, which is a smooth talc, chiefly of forgery. If I myself W’ere 
invited to pick out fr()n4 all liis books the best bit of ^Titing, I should 
put my •hand without hesitation upon t&e chaft-acter of the ideal 
master of hounds in Phincas Redux, Ihit there can be no doubt 
that the volumes which made him a public favourite were Ihe famous 
Barsetshire series, begimimg with The Warden, and ending with 
The Last Ghronide of Barset. These^ as it* may be necessary to 
inform the younger geiieralion, are all des(y’iptive of country life, 
and especially *of the country parsonage. , With the exception of 
Mr. Slope, a canting hypocrite, and Mr. Cramdqy, whose characte^w— 
rugged, lofty, and. dignified, Trolloi^<^’s clergy are worldly divines of 
the old school, Erastian in principle aijd lethargic in temperament. 
When he was congratulated upon the success, of his Archdeacon 
Grantley, he said thatlfe felt the compliment the more because he 
had never known an archdeacon. No man in after-life could have 
associated less with parsons than Mr. Trollope of the Post Office. 
But he was a Wykehamist, and. a? a* Winchestqjr ‘man’ must have 
seen a good deal of life in a cathedAl close. It is to be feared that 
Trollope’s books are dead.* But it is a pity. He never wrote any- 
thing on a level with HAbhe Tigrane, the best clerical story in the 
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world. But Barchesler Towers is one of the most readable of books, 
and I do not envy the man who preserves his gravity over Bertie 
Stanhope or Mrs. I^roudie. Conversation in Trollope’s books seldom 
reaches^ and never maintains, a high level. ‘ 0 Nature and Menan- 
der’ exclaims an ancient enthusiast; ‘which of you copied the 
other ? ’ ‘0 Mr. Trollope and second-rate society/ asked a modern 

joker ; ‘ which of you copied the other ? ’ His popularity was due 
partly to his cleverness, liveliness, and high spirits, but partly also to 
his never ove/taxing the brains of his readers, if, indeed, he can be 
said to have taxed them at all. The change in the position of his 
books produced, and jiroduced so rapidly, by the death of the author 
may, 1 think, be thus explained. He stimulated the taste for which 
he catered. He created the demand which lie supplied. 

The novel with a purpose is a product of the Victorian age. All 
hovels should have the purpose of interesting and amusing the reader. 
In the best novels no other i)urpose is disccT'nible, though other and 
higher effects maybe, and often are, j)rodiiced. Dickens may be^said 
to have begun tlie practice of combining a missionary with a literary 
object when he ran a tilt at the Poor-law in Oliver Ttrlst, and to have 
continued it wdien he attacked the Court of Chiancevyin Bhak House. 
But Dickens was too full of his fun to be a missionary all' the 
time. While his fame and influence were at their height, in 18/)0, 
aj)peared the first of Charles Kingsley’s novels, Alton Locke. Kingsley 
— Parson Lot as he used to call himself — was a Christian Socialist 
and a disciple of Carlyle, who was neither. In 1850, before he became 
tutor to the Prince of Wales, he was rather a Chartist than otherwise, 
lie was a real poet, and it is j)robable that his ballads will outlast his 
novels. In YeaM, perhaps fiis most powerful book, which contained 
that striking poem, ‘ The Poacher’s Widow,’ he held up tohstredand 
contempt the game laws and the unhealthy cottages of the poor. 
Kingsley had this advantage over Dickens, that he did not wait until 
abuses were removed' before lie denounegd tliein. His novels*.\un- 
doubtedly had a great' practi(;;al influence in^the promotion of sanitary 
improvement. But their earnestness, 'often Judicious earnestness, 
was not conducive to literary perfection. Kingsley was a keen sports- 
and, unlike many keen sp6rtsmen, had a passionate love for the 
country in which he^hunted or fished. His descriptive passages are 
always impressive and often splendid. His dramatic j)ower w^as* very 
great, as Hypatia show's, and still more the death of the old game- 
keeper in Yeasty whmh is worthy of Scott. « Iharles Kingsley never 
wrote a story for the sake of writing a story^, like his brother Henry, 
so undeservedly forgotten. The belief, which he never iost, that 
something tremendous was going ^to happen Sibout the middle of 
next week kept him always on the stretch, and half spoiled him for a 
man of letters. • 

Another novelist with a purpose, or rather with purposes, wds 
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Charles Eeade: His puiposes were in every respect benevolent and 
praiseworthy. In Never too J^te to mend he exposed the cruelty 
which prevailed in prisons. Hard Cash, pediaps his most exciting 
story, was designed to effect the reform of lunatic asylums. He 
understood better than Kingsley how to combine amoral with a plot. 
He is melodramatic. He ne\'fer loses sight of the narrative in his 
endeavour to improve the occasion. If novels with a purj)08e are to 
be written at all, they could hardly be written more wisely than 
Charles Reade wrote them. Although he was for half a century, or 
thereabouts, a Fellow of Magdalen, his style was the reverse of 
academic. He carried 'sensationalism to the verge of vulgarity, and 
he was no purist. He was a scholar, however, «ot ,at all a 
bad «ne. Indeed, liis best book, Tlie CUrisUr and the Hearth, shows 
not only a tliorough acquaintance with the Colloquies of Erasmus, 
but a warm sympathy wfth the s])irit of the Renaissance. In Peg 
Woffington he went for a subji^ct to the stage of the eighteenth 
centuiy, behind the scenes of which Dr. .Johnson, for well-known 
reasons, felt reluctant to go. But Charles Reade did not make an 
idol of propriety. Nevertheless, he seems to have fallen into oblivion, 
along with two of his contemporaries who made a good deal of 
noise in their day, Whyte Melville and Wilkie Collins. Whyte 
Melville ww the delight of many abojdiood. He seemed to be show- 
ing one life. Digby Grand, the fa.scinating guard?;maii (if that be 
not tautology), and Krfte t'oventry, who was so terribly fast that once 
she ‘ almost swore,’ made one leel what infinite possibilities lurked in a 
larger existence. Fancy knbwing a girl who aliTiost swore ! And 
Digby Grand was a perfect gentlenuxn, who always made his tailor 
and his bootmaker pay his debts/}f honour. Whyte Melville was great 
in the htintiiig-fiold, where ho died, and nobody Could describe a race 
better, except Sophocles and Sir Francis Doyle. Butin one book he 
aimed higher. He produced an historical novel, a novel of classical 
antit]uity. In my judgment, and in the judgment of better qualified 
criticsj the Gladiators ijf a most succe«sful bSok. 1 should put it 
far above the Last Dg,ys of Pmnpdi, and ijot far below Hypatia. 
Whyte Melville* like Esaias, was very bold. Hje touched aperiod covered 
by Tacitus, the greatest historical novelist of aM tjie ages. But peoj 
do not go straight from tlK\ classics to the circulating library, and 
Whyte Melville could describe the charq^cter ©f Vitellius, which he did 
exceedingly well, without, fear of invidious cojnparisons. It is a 
striking testimony to tfie permanent power of Latin literature that 
it should have absorbod a modem of the moderns like Whyte 
Melville. * Wilkie Collins has been called an imitator of Gaboriau. 
He wTote of crimes and thein perpetrators frctm the detective’s 
point of view, and he fell at last into a rather tiresome trick of 
plotting his characters info the witness-box. But he had neither 
the strength nor the weakness of Gaboriau. The first volume 
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of Mtmsimr Lecocq was altogether beyond Wilkie* Collins. He 
never wrote anything half so dull aa the second. Gaboriau could 
not stop when he had ^exhausted the interest of his story. He had 
to go hdck and* explain how it all came to happen, which nobody 
wanted to know. In the Woman in White and the Moonstom the 
excitement is kept up to the end. But it never rises quite so high 
as in E Affaire Lerdage or Le Dossier NumSro Cent-treise. Neverthe- 
less there are preciou? moments for the reader of Wilkie Collins, such 
as Laura Glyde’s sudden apparition behind her own tombstone, and 
the discovery of Godfrey Ablewhite in the public-house. Are these 
books and others like them literature? Willae Collins deliberately 
stripped ,his ctylcipf all embellishment. Even epithets are excluded, 
as they are from John Austin^s Lectures on Jnrisfprudencc. it is 
jjtrange that a man of letters should try to make his books resemble 
police reports. But, if he does, he must take the' consequences. He 
cannot serve God and Mammon. , 

I have now arrived at apart of my task which is peculiarly difficult, 
and which would, on the scale hitherto adopted, be impossible. I 
have finished, save for one brilliant exception, with those 

Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atquc Latina. 

The number of living novelists is beyond my powers of calculation, 
and indeed the burden of proof rests with every wholly or partially 
educated woman to prove that she has not written a novel. The 
beneficent rule of Her Gracious Majesty has proved extraordinarily 
favourable to the fertility of the feminine genius. All women cannot 
be like Mrs. Humphry Ward. This kind cometh not forth but by 
prayer and fasting. They cannot all have tliQ circulation of Miss 
Emma Jane Worbdys. feu£ othenj may do what Edna Ityall has 
done, and there are reputations which show that there is hope 
for all. It is too late, says the Roman poet quoted above, to repent 
with one’s helmet on. But I think I will begin with my own*sex. 
Mr. George Meredith ‘has long stood, as h^ deserves to stand, 'at the 
head of English fiction. An intelligent critia, perhaps a cricketing 
correspondent out of work in the winter, said that the Amazing 
^^IfiiCrriage was by no, means devoid of •interest, but that it was a pity 
Mr. Meredith could not write ^ike other people^ I presume that 
such critics have their uses, pr they would not be created. If Mr. 
Meredith wrote like other people, he would be another person, 
with or without the same name, and perhaps almost as stupid as his 
censor. His style is not a classical one. But- it suits Mr. Meredith, as 
Carlyle’s and Browning’s suited them, because it harmonises with his 
thought. Nobody ^ays that Mt. Meredith’s strong point was the simple 
and perspicuous narrative of evefits- He is not in the least like Wilkie 
Collins. He is not like anybody, except perhaps Peacock. But he’ is 
a great master of humour, of fancy, of sentiment, of imagination, of 
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everything tMt makes life worth having. He plays upon human nature 
like an old fiddle. He knowaithe heart of a woman as well as he 
knows the mind of a man. His novels* are romances, and not 
‘documents.’ They are* often fantastic, but never prosy. •He does 
not see life exactly as the wayfaring man sees it. The ‘ realist ’ can- 
not understand that that is a*qualification and nqt a disability. A 
novel is not a newspaper. ‘ Mr. Turner,’ said *the criticfil lady, ‘ I 
can never see anything in nature like your pictures.’ ‘ Don’t you 
wish you could, ma’am ? ’ growled the great arfist. ISlr. Meredith has 
the insight of genius and of poetical genius. But he pays the reader 
the compliment of requiring his assishince. Some slight intellectual 
capacity and a willingness to use it are required for the appreciation 
of his books. They i*re worth the trouble. There are few more 
delightful comedies in English literature than Evan* Harringtqgfi, 
We^must go ba(;R to Scott for a profhunder tragedy than Rhoda 
Fleming. The Egoist “is so good that everybody at once puts a real 
name to Sir Willoughby Patterne. The male reader is lucky if he 
can give one to Clara Middleton, that most fascinating of heroines 
since Di Vernon. Not that Mr. Meredith’s women are in the least 
like Scott’s. They are rather developments of the sketches, which one 
cannot call more than sketches, in Headlong Hall and Crotchet Castle, 
and Nightmare Abbey and Alaid Marian. The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel is the favourite with most of Mr. Meredith’s disciples, and 
the character of the wise youth, Adrian, cannot be overpraised. But 
the same could hardly be said of the Pilgrim’s Scrip, and Lucy is not 
equal to Clara. Besides, ’there is Mrs. Berry, who has not Mrs, 
Quickly’s humour, and for wdiorn all stomachs are not sufficiently 
strong. A word may be put* in for Mr. Meredith’s boys, who are 
naturaT and yet attractive. "J’lfere is one of tRe jolliest of boys in 
the Egoist, and the school in Harry Richimmd is quite ex'cellent. 
It is a pity that Mr. Meredith did not always write his own story. 
H5 does not, save perhaps in the Trfigic Comedians, gain by 
incursions into history.* The anecdote which plays so large a part 
in Diana of the CMossivays is not true, cuid would not be pretty 
if it were. In Lord Ormont and his Aminta, and in the 
A'inazing Marriage, Mr. Meredith has ftieorporated historicTfetr 
or legend. They are not among llis best books. It is his imagina- 
tion by which he will live. He had, like Mr. Disraeli, to educate a 
party. But politics are ephemeral, and literature is permanent. 

Among the strangesft vagaries of criticism which I can remember 
was the attribution o£ Far from the Maddinfi Crawd to George 
Eliot in a journal of high literary repute. • Far from the Madding 
(7roaatZ[was not Mr. Thomas Harcfy’s "first novel, .nor yet his second. 
But it established his fame as an original writer of singular charm, 
j!idth a grace and an atmosphere of his own. Anybody less like 
George Eliot it would be diflBcult to find. But at that time there 
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prevailed an opinion that George Eliot was more than mortal, and 
that she might have written the Bible if she had not been forestalled. 
If that illustrious woman had a fault, she was a little too creative. 
With all one’s enjoyment of them and their sayings, one cannot help 
sometimes feeling that there never was a Jlrs. Poyser or a Mrs. 
Gad^^ allader, as there was a Mrs. Norris or a Miss Bates. Mr. Hardy’s 
country folk are real, and yet not so real as his country. His iiea- 
sants, w’ho seem to talk like a book, are such stuif as books are made 
of. Their conversati6n is genuine. Nobody would have dared to 
invent it. But whether it be the pagan worship of nature, which is 
the strongest sentiment Mr. Hardy allows them, or the author’s own 
passion for England in general and Dorsetshire in particular, 
the human element in Mr. Hardy’s stories ‘ overcrowed ’ by 'the 
intensity of the inanimate, or apparently inanimate, world. I am 
not, I hope, underrating the tragic power of Tess or Jude. The 
Hand of is a delightfully ‘ quaint piece of humour. But 

IMr. Hardy’s typical book is the Woodlandem, wdiere e\'ery tree 
is a character, and the people arc a set-off to the summer. 
There is plenty of human nature in the Woodlander^, some of it no 
better than it ought to be. But it is the background. The fore- 
ground is the woods and the holds. Perhaps nobody is quite a man 
or quite a woman. The feminine element in Mr. Hardy is his love 
of the country, wliich is neither the sportsman’s love, nor tlie natu- 
ralist’s, nor the poet’s, hut passion for the country as such, and that 
may be found in a hundred women before it will be found in one 
man. Mr. Hardy feels the cruelty of nature. He feels it so much 
that, as may be seen in Tens of the UUrherviUes, he can hardly bear 
to contemplate tke country in winter. But ' he loves it, and his 
inimitably beautiful form of adoratibn is the secret of his'’power. 
In his later works Mr. Hardy has done what only the Frencli nation 
can do with impunity., JMuch of the abuse lavished upon Jude the 
Obscure was foolish and irrelevant enough: The^ity of it is much 
more prominent than the coarsAiess. It is, like Tess, a pow erful book, 
and no other living Englishman could have written it. But it is 
far below the level of the Jlehirn of the Native and the Maym^ of 
t^erhridge. f- 

Mr. Hardy’s short stories, such* as We^ex Tales, avid Noble Davies, 
and Life's Little Ironies, ate very clever, all the cleverei^because they 
are quite unlike his long ones. Shprt stories came from America. Was 
it Daisy Miller that set the fashion, or the Luck of lioaHng Camp ? 
To claim either Mr. Bret Harte or Mr. Henry James as a British 
novelist would be an insult to the Stars and Stripes. They have 
shown, and so has Mr. Anthony Hope, that the English language is 
suitable to short stories, as indeed to every other form of human 
composition except pentameter verse. But the English people do not( 
take to them. Louis Stevenson, that ‘ young Marcellus of our tongue/ 
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tried his genius on them. But the Nm) Arabian NigMs, though I 
am not ashamed to confess tljp.t I would ratlier read them than the 
old, do not reveal the author of Kidnapped and the blaster of 
Ballanirae. Stevenson ’is one of the very few really exquisite and 
admirable writers who deliberately sat down to form a style. He was 
singularly frank about it. lls hsis told the public^ what he read, and 
how he read it, and a very strange blend of •authors it was. In 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand the result 
would have been a disastrous failure. In Mk Ste^^enson’s ca^e it 
was a brilliant success. Of course, every critic thinks that he 
would have found oyt the secret for himself* Certainly, -Mr. 
Stevenson’s liooks are the most studiously elabgrate •woijcs of art. 
l)uti the art is so good that, lliough it cim hardly be said to con- 
ceal, it justifies and commends, itself. Tlie reader feels .as a personjil 
compliment the miinerise pains whielr this humblest of geniuses 
has bestowed upon every chapter and every sentence of all the 
volumes he wrote entirely himself. It is said that liis w^armest 
ciiampions belong to his own sex. For while lie does, like Falstaff, 
in some sort handle women, and while Miss Barbara Grant, or the 
girl in tlie Dytiamitev, would have been the deliglit of any society it 
had jdeased them to adorn, his writings teach that it is not the 
passion of love, but the spirit of adventure, which makes the world 
go round. The question whether the two influences* can be altogether 
separated does not lielrfng to a review of Victorian I’omance. TJiore ha\ e 
been novels without women, even in French. Ah'etor Hugo WTote one. 
Ferdinand Fabre has writt(*n anotJier. But it is a dangerous experi- 
ment, or would be if it w'crc likely to be rejieated. MWr of 
lleruiidon, in which, the eternal element of se\ was revived, is 
surely ^le of the greatest tragedies in tile history of literature. It 
is far sadder tliaii Dcids JJaval or Edwin Jh'ood, Tliackeray and 
Bickens had done their work. We know the full extent of their 
marvellous powers^ But ihat cannot be said of Stevenson. Wdr of 
Tfevnlisioii is a fragment, and a fraginmit it ii^ust' remain. But there 
is enough of it to s^how^ Beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
complete worl? would have been the grefitest achievement of that 
wonderful mind. The sleepless soul has peWsljed in his pride. 

]Mr. Barrie, like Dickens^ has Iftui the unavoidable misfortune to 
found a scliool. One result of Marrjaret^ Ogilvie is that another 
Scottish man of letters has been asked by an enterprising firm of 
publishers what he wo*uid take for *an account of his mother. Mr. 
Barrie is entitled to bg judged on his owui merits, and not on the 
demerits'of his imitators. No sketch, how^everdmpei7ect, of the Vi(‘torian 
novel would i^ass muster wdtlioijt <rim. He has done what greater 
men have failed to do. He has added a new pleasure to literature, 
yam not among those— it is my fault — who fell in love with ‘ Babby 
ftie Egyptian.’ Nor w^as I so deeply shocked as some of Mr, Bai-rie’s 
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admirers when the Little Minister reappeared in* Sentimental 
Tommy as a little and trivial minister indeed. Babby and Gavin 
Dishart should, of cour^, have both been drowned, and Mr. Barrie 
incurred .a serioAs responsibility in allowing them to be rescued by 
the editor of Good Words. It is not a case where humanity should 
be rewarded. Mr. Barrie is hardly at His best in-the construction of a 
plot. Perhaps it is the vice of the age to abhor finality, as it is the 
vice of nature to ab^or a vacuum. Most novels now begin well. 
A g6od beginning has' become a bad sign. Few, very few, have, from 
the artistic point of view, a satisfactory end. Mr. Barrie is a child 
of old age, the old age of the nineteenth cenWry. He has written 
as yet no, great bogk, though Sentimental Tammy is very nearly one. 
His pathos and his humour, his sympathetict portraiture and his* ex- 
quisite styles are test appreciated in single episodes, in short stories, 
and in personal digressions.* The art of description Mr. Barrie has 
almost overdone. It was said of a disciple of Dickens that he would 
describe the knocker off your door. If there were ever any knockers 
in Thrums, there cannot be many left now\ 

Mrs. Oliphant, who was a popular and successful novelist before 
Mr. Barrie was born, continues her wonderful activity. Few writers in 
any age have maintained so high a level over so large a surface. The 
Chronicles of Garlingford have for the modern novel-reader an almost 
medteval sound. * But the author of Salem Chapel and Miss Marjorie 
• bariks is still supplying the public with stories which are always full 
of interest and often full of charm. Miss Broughton has produced a 
great deal of work since Cometh up as 'a Flo'wer impressed the hall 
and the parsonage wdth a vague sense tliat it was dreadfully im- 
proper. The irrqmtation of imi)ropriety withoi^t the reality is. an 
invaluable asset for An Eng*lisli novelist. It is not, of cour.^, Miss 
Broughton’s sole capital. The ‘rough and c\mical reader,’ always 
rather given to crying over cheai) sentimentalism, has shed many 
a tear over Good-^bye, Sioeethearty and Not Widely but too Well. 
The very names are lachrymatory. Then, Miss Broughton is ‘witty 
as well as tragic. She, first discovered ‘the passibilities of humour 
which had so long been latent in family prayers. She* is an adept in 
tifg*" comic misapplication of scriptural texts, as well as in other 
forms of giving vent to high ‘spirita. If there were no jffiss 
Broughton, it would be nece^^y to invent one. The fertility and 
talent of Miss Braddqn and Mr. Payn, who aim at giving amusement, 
and succeed in what they aim at, are obnoxious to no censure more 
intelligible than the taunt of being ‘ Early *Victorian.’ Sir Walter 
Besant and Mr. George -Gissing are Victorian without being Early. 
For a novelist to be,made Sir Walfenis a hard trial. But Sir Walter 
Besant has not cultivated the Waverley method, and his capital 
stories can afford to stand upon their own footing. Mr. Gissing^j 
books are not altogether attractive. They are always rather cynical* 
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They are often very gloomy. They do not enable the reader to feel 
at home in fashionable society^ But their literary excellence is not 
far from the highest. They are complete m themselves. They are 
perfectly, sometimes forcibly, actual. There is an unvarnished truth 
about them which compels belief, and an original power which, 
once felt, cannot be resisted. *A little more romajpce, a little more 
poetry, a little more humour, and Mr. Gissing wbuld be a very great 
writer indeed. 

At nos immensum spatiis confeciiniis inquor, 

Et jam teiiipus equum luroautia solvere colla. 


It is impossible to attempt an exhaustive catg^logue o^ contem- 
porary no\elists. The time would fail one to tell of Dr. Conan Doyle 
and Mr. Stanley Weyman, Lucas Malet also, and Mr.^Anstey nnd 
Mr. Zangwill. Their thousands of readers testify to their popularity, 
and Iheir praise is in all- the ne\^spapers. Mr. William Black, if he 
does not write so often, still occasionally delights the many admirers 
of A. Bait/jldcr of Hdk and A Princess of Thule. Mrs. Clifford has 
shown in Mrs. KdtJcs Crime and Aunt Anne that a really imagina- 
tive writer needs no other material than the pathos of everyday life. 

But a word of recognition must be given to Miss Yonge, who has 
treated the problems of life in a cominendably serious spirit. Dr. 
Wliewell, who was at one time supposed to know everything, used to 
say that the Clever ^Voma^l of the Fomily was the first of English 
novels. He did not live to read Robert Elsmere. One might be mis- 
understood if one suggested that Aliss Charlotte I'onge was the 
spiritual mother of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Yet daughters are often 
more learned and iisi^ally lesj^ orthodox than tlieif parents. Miss 
^"ongo wrote stories, and even roligions^stories, wnthont an exhaustive 
study of Biblical criticLsni as made in Germany. Mrs. Ward has 
indulged in something very like original research, and is certainly 
the* most learned of femalfi novelists since the cieatli of George Eliot. 
Her Tiovels are entitled to the highest respebt for the evidence of 
industry which they,alwayS display. They are also an interesting 
‘ end-of-the-c€#itury ' example of the art ,of separating instruction 
from amusement. The frivokius peJbple win* w^nt to laugh, or ev*:5cr 
to cry, over ficticyi must go elsewh^e. Mrs. Ward requires attention 
while she develops her theories. Since tUe publication of Robert 
Elsmere no unbelieving .clergyman has any excuse for remaining 
in holy orders. DaviU* Grieve married people that neither 

husband nor wife has apy right to talk in a style which the other 
cannot ithderstand. From Marcella we learn polHical economy, and 
in Sir George TressMy the pri^^ 9 ,t^ life of the aristocracy is held up 
foj^he admiration of the middle \jlasses. In the Early Victorian 
npvel there may have be^n too much sentiment. In the Late Vic- 
torian novel there is apt to be too much of everything. The ‘ smooth 
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tale, generally of love,* has become a crowded epitoiAe of universal 
information. In Sii* George Tressady.we see the House of Commons 
in Committee, and tea on the terrace, and dinner in an under-secre- 
tary’s room, ancl public meetings, and declarations of the poll. We 
may even notice a vast improvement in the evening papers, whicli 
report speeches jlelivered at ten o’clock. If novels are to con- 
tain everything, the world will not contain the novels, and all other 
forms of literature wilj be superseded. The Plan of Campaign was the 
subject of a very clever novel by Miss Mabel Eobinson which actually 
bore that name. Mr. George JNIoore’s Esther Waters is credited 
with having inspired the decision in Hawke w. Dunn. Miss Emily 
l^awless has kept Irish politics out of her sad and beautiful stories of 
Irish life. Put Miss Lawless is an exception. She is no realist, 
^jj^hen Nicholas Nickleby was employed by Mr, A'incent Crummies to 
write a play, it was made a condition that he should introduce a r^al 
pump and two washing-tubs. ‘That’s the London plan,’ said Mr. 
Crummies. ‘ They look up some dresses and properties, and have a 
piece written to lit ’em.’ It is the London plan still. But it is 
now applied to novels, and not to plays. 

IlKiir.KKT Paul. 
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A DICTUM genemlly accepted among biologists says that ‘ ontpgeny 
repeats pliylogeny ; ’ in other words, the stages of developnient observ- 
able in the individual redai^itulate, more or less exactly, the stages of 
development which have, occurred in the history of the race. Bring- 
ing this to bear on language, it may be assumed, as a workable 
hypotliesis, that the genesis of language in the individual might 
recapitulate, and therefore yield a clue to the genesis of language in 
the race from the time when our simian, or rather pre-simian, ances- 
tors acquired the i)ower to make a noise. Truly so great an authority 
as Professor INIax Muller has said, ‘ I fear it is useless to watch the 
first stammerings of children;’* but, from the rewdts obtained in 
biological research, these first stammerings should be of supreme 
importance. The object of the present investigation is to learn what 
are the first stammerings of children and how they are developed ; then 
from those ontogenetic details to see what deductions may be drawm 
in regard to the phylogenetic origin of language. 

A definition of ‘ language ’ U necessary; and it may be stated in 
the following terms: a Isounc7 or sonmis made by one individual for 
a specific purpose to convey to another individual a particular 
mextuiny. The comiection of the word witJi lirirf ua, ‘ tongue,’ might 
confinb tlie term to sounds uttered by yie use*of that organ, so that, 
strictly, correspondence bj^’^gesture or by WTiting ought not to be 
called ‘langmfge.’ Such correspondence^ is, lunvever, generally 
termed ‘ language ; ’ but, on Wie other hanej^ the sounds made’^sai^t,^, 

animals other than man are not so described. 

• •* 

jMax Miiller says in a -famous j)assage ‘ The one great barrier 
betw'een the brute and map is language. Man speaks, and no brute 
has ever uttered a word? Language is our liubicon, and no brute 
w*ill dare to cross it.’ ^ JOiis is a remarkably dogmatic assertion. It 
entirely Overlooks the fact that the sounds ipade By cats, dogs, hens, 
rooks, &c., are strictly language, .because they are uttered purposely, 
th<^ vary according to definite circumstances, and, a&* they incite 

® * Sme9iC€ of Language^ i. 394. * lUd. i. 403. 

Vot. XLI— No. 243 793 8 H 
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particular actions among the auditors to whom they are addressed, 
they are certainly sounds made to conve^y particular meanings. There 
are more than twelve di^’erent words in the language of fowls, some 
half-dozen in the language of cats, as many or perhaps more in the 
language of rooks ; * while Professor Gamer reports two hundred or 
more words in monkey language.^ That such sounds are uttered with 
intent and purpose «to convey definite meanings to their auditors may 
be leamt from the words used by hens, and their effect upon the 
chickens, if anj large bird, suggesting a hawk to their ideas, fly over 
their heads. 

In the speech t)f dhildren it may be noted j.hat one of the earliest 
sounds or^wotds formed by a baby is the word agoo, made, as regards 
the a (the sound as in French), by inspiratioi\,and as regards the^groo 
by expiration. In later achievements expiration alone is used, and 
there follows the ability to pronounce what I Will call the ta-la-ma-da 
series. This consists of a radical or primitive‘ ah sound, yie result of 
the expiration of breath through the wide-open cavity of the moiTth 
modified according to the state of the child's feelings — the various 
feelings causing it to shape the mouth and move the tongue somewhat 
differently in giving forth the sound. Generally the first sound to 
be acquired is ma, but there may not be much, if any, priority in 
this respect.*^ The reason for ma is obvious. If the child require 
attention it makes the loudest noise which it can produce : the 
parting of the lips and opening the moutli to the widest extent 
while the full volume of breath is emitted produces the sound maS^ 
Put if the infant require attention it is its mother whom it wants, 
and from whom it receives the attention ; therefore ma very soon 
came to be recogi^ised as the call for mother, and, by a further step 
in development, as 'the name for mother. We may picture to 
ourselves the time when our ancestors possessed only this one cry 
for succour 'both in young and old; we may next picture to our- 
selves the time when 'they had this cry in the youth and another 
cry among adults, by aifalogy vdth sheep. There the lamb, greatly 
excited to make itself ^ heard, says ma^; while the mother, not 
moved by such strong feelipgs, answers ba, A later stage of develop- 
would find the^ ycung in possesion of ma, and of another 
sound for use according to its statfe of feeling ; and then the distinc- 
tion would arise that ma, was ^ the call, and next the name, for the 
mother only. 

• • • 

• 

® The following words may be noted in a rookery : arTt, wa^ waor (deep bass), aJif 
awa. • ^ ^ 

^ A newspaper report. I have tried to obtain further information, but even 
Mr. P. L. Selatcr, Sec. Z.S., could not help ftae.^ 

* Country folklore has it that if the oliild say ma first, the sex of the next !>t;l^y 
will be feminine ; if da or to, masculine. . \ 

^ If the noise be commenced while the mouth is being opened, the result is ma\ 
but if the mouth be open before the sound is made, then ah is heard. 
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Let this be* further exemplified by da and ta. Practically, at 
first, with the baby, da and are the same, and it is really what 
may be called pre-expectation on the part of the listeners which 
imagines that the child says dct and ta distinctly, wifli a knewledge 
of the difference between the two. It says da or ta in the first 
place as a sign of recognition* or as a sound to attract attention, 
when it is not moved to make as much noise as ^possible in order to 
be heard. The person whose attention it w^ould, chiefly attract under 
such circumstances would be the father. As sc5bn as its pleasurable 
feelings gave place to feelings of hunger, it would, as a necessity to 
making the loudest sound, utter raa and not da. llie father cofild 
not supply the mother’s place : the baby would calJ mamntil it was 
satisfied by its mother’s presence. It would thus arise, merely from 
the cries of the baby, that ma would be regarded as the call an^ 
then Jihe name for ^mother,’ and that dd (or ta) would be regarded 
as its call and name for ‘•father,* although really the da is only used 
as a recognition sign. 

31a, or reduplicated, mama, has given the wmds for ‘ mother’ 
in many languages — mamma in Latin, Greek, and English, mam 
in Welsh, &c. It also forms part of mother itself, for mother 
Latin Sanskrit mairi is ma+ter, of which tei^ means -a 

person.’ But there was also a confusion here with ma, ‘ to take 
care of* — or this ma W'as influenced by ma, ‘mother’ — a natural 
confusion that master, the person called ^nia, was also madev, ‘ the 
j)erson w^ho cared for.’ 

The words ta, cZa.have also given rise to words for father — Sanskrit 
iata, Greek rerra, arra, Cornish tat, Kiissian tjatja, all = English 
dadda, daddie^ — while ta remains with us also an a recognition 
sign, and therefore yield^ a word Tor leave-taking,* ; and as leave- 

taking means going out and away, so tata denotes ‘ going a walk,* 

‘ going out of doors : ’ ‘ the baby goes a tata.^ 

However, the ejtrly Aryan, or better Teutaryan, children would, 
seem to have made use*of another w<jrd, no^ da nor ta, hut pa, as 
the recognition sign, «r as the word to denote less urgency than ma. 
This word gave in Latin and Greek terms for ‘ father,’ papa, airira, 
irdinras ; and it forms part o*f father, l^atiil pater, Sanskrit pufi, 
which is pa + terf and meana ‘the pa person,’ ‘ the one called paJ* 
Further, this pa was known as the csy for* food, not necessarily so 
urgent as ma. In Latin it gave papa as a .call for food. But 
there was a certain confusion again between this pa and another pa 
which in Sanskrit meant ‘ to drink,* ‘ to maintain,’ ‘ to protect,’ so 
that pa4er meant ‘the protector,* and w^as* confounded with palter, 

‘ th^person called pa.’ But pa, ‘ t6 drink,* &c., is traceable to 
amrcher source — it was once possibly* pak, and it obtained its form pa 
Hfrrtly, perhaps, by influence of pa, the cry for father and attention. 

’ < My daddie says I’ll forsake him,* — Bums, Tam Qlen. 


3h4J 
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The other sound to be considered is la. When it is alone and 
does not think of attracting any one’sr attention, the child says la as 
a special sign of pleasure by rapidly striking the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth, moving the lower jaw the^ while, producing la la la 
or lal lal la. This is termed the child’s talking ; and it is curious to 
notice that in Grc^ek XaXeo) means ‘ to chatter,’ in German lallen is ‘ to 
stammer, to lisp,’ and we have lull, lullaby. These words are said to 
be onomatopoetic, but they may with equal reason be derived from this 
original la of the child — to lala meaning ‘ to talk.’ From another 
direction they coul^ be obtained; because a word-form ra is 
conhected with sound, and has had a very different history. 

We thus have ^hree roots of Teutaryan language, ma as the root 
of mother and wdiat is connected therewith ; ^da with its varieties ta, 
'pg,, &c., the root of dadda, paier, and also meaning food ; and la a 
root of words denoting ‘ to talk.’ There is, however, yet another root 
of language — one inore important than all these — to be discovered 
by following the baby’s further progress in speech. 

When the child has acquired the ability to utter ma, da, la, and 
to sound them in succession, or thus, 7rba7H mam mam ma, dad dad 
da, lal, &c., it may be observed to practise itself in this accomplish- 
ment ; and then it begins to imitate the w^ords tliat it hears. 

Its first word at the age of about twenty months w^as ‘ mxt-Iia' an 
imitation of an elder child’s attempt at mother ; its next ‘ der-Iii,^ an 
attemj^t at dirty • but to carry on a conversation it used only one 
word, ach or ah. By the use of this word, with gesture, and by 
varying the intonation, it was able to express want of something, 
satisfaction, disxdeasure, and so on. 

Such, then, is the vocabulary of a ba})y tw'cnty months old. I 
will place it here in order. 

Ma, mqmTna. An urgent cry for attention. 

Da, dadda. A cry of recognition, now' ap})lied to the father. 

Ta, tatta. A sign of recognition, now ajqdied to strangers. 

Ach, or ah (slightly guttoral). A general conversational' w'ord 
to call attention to the want of a toy, (fee., to denote pleasure at 
attainment of any end, and, uttered vehemently, to exj^ress dis- 
pleasure. Coinparabb fo a dog’s bark and not unlike in sound. 

Kah. A strong sign of displeasure at anything nasty to the taste. 

Ma-ha. Only just acquired, a call for mother, imitative. 

Ber’-hi. Only just acquired, imitative of ‘ dirty.’ This I have not 
heard used except the word ‘ dirty ’ have bfeen first i)ronounced by 
some one. , « 

Badia, Apparently" an accidental variation of ma-ha, formed 
when practising the* words — which it does when alone. 

The reduplication in such words as mamma should be observt d, 
because this is an important process in the phylogenetic evolution of 
language. As this child became older it used this principle very 
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much for two-syllable words : dinrieT became dindin ; medicine^ med^ 
med ; sugar, ollol,^ that is, ^gar^oL This principle of redupli- 
cation is found in Sanskrit karkara, in the Greek ^apfiapos, and in 
many other words. It^ was also an important feature in ^srerbs to 
express past action, frequent action, and the like. No doubt its 
origin was desire for emphasis, like our very ver]^ sarnall, &c. 

The important word to notice in this baby’s vocabuhary is that for 
disgust — kah, a development like ma (mah), dat, &c., from the primi- 
tive sound ah. This kah is used when the feelings of disgust’ are 
strongly excited ; and its utterance is accompg-iii^d by a raising of 
the upper lip in such A manner as to expose the canine teeth— an 
action frequently to be observed in adults when they \\1sh to express 
disgust, scorn, or contempt. 

Two influences^ have .produced the result that kali s1;iould be the 
expression of disgust. First, the upraising of the lip so as to exhibit 
the canine teeth has necessitdted the emifloyinent of a guttural 
sound ; but it may be asked why this upraising should be made. 

The answer is as follows : 

Wlien an animal is angry, it exhibits the weapons wdth which it 
is wont to fight ; therefore animals possessed of canine or caniniform 
teeth, which are ready weapons of warfare, bare their teeth as a 
menace or warning to an adversary. Man’s simian ancestors fought 
with their canine teeth, to which fact man bears witness by uncover- 
ing these teeth when he wishes to exi)ress scorn or contempt. The 
same fact is shown by childj’en, W’lio will try to bite one another when 
they are enraged. Then the form of man’s body proves that the 
ui^right position for w^alking is but a hitely acquired character — an 
attitud^. whicli a yc/uilg baliy is not ahJe to assumef because the con- 
servatism of heredity prevents it from placing its limbs otherwise 
than as a four-footed animal would. All this tells us. that man’s * 
ancestors progressed on all fours, that in such q;)rogression they would 
be u^iable to»jlght*wdth fheir front limbs, fyid that necessarily the 
teeth would be the available weapons.* The force of association and 
the conserva^sm of® heredity would cnsui^ the continuance of a 
former fighting action as an expression of •anger long after fig]j^ting 
in that particular way might hav^ been al)aftdoned for some other 
metfiod. • • 

The second influence which tended to form kah was this. When 
an animal tasted anyUiing which it disliked, op which was offensive, 
two feelings would arise simnltaneously. First, anger, both at the 
offendiiig mouthful and at the discomfort expeuenced ; secondly, a 
desire to eject the nastiness fron^ the mouth as quickly as j)Ossible. 
Thj^ desire would cause a strong expiration, and the heaving of the 
woat would favour a guttunil sound ; while the parting of the teeth 

" Ollol decapitated becomes lol. with diminutive suffis, lollu ; lollipop is Idlli 
and the word for food, pop == pap. 
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and lips to give the nastiness an outward passage would prevent any 
labial or dental sound being made, e 

Thus the word fcoj/t’is shown to arise partly, from the natural 
instinct which compels the getting rid of a distasteful mouthful in a 
particular manner, partly from an expression of anger which arose 
when man’s ancestors fought with their canine teeth. 

This hah is the important root of language. Its origin first came 
to iny notice by ob^rving that my children used certain words as 
expressive of their 'disgust, dislike, or distaste. These words were 
grefc, which was the^ commonest ; kek, which was rare ; gah, which 
was somewhat frequent ; and by reduplitjation for emphasis — a 
common fea\:ure in child-talk and in language — gah went into gaggah. 
The next observation showed that the^ie sounds were suJjIi as 
ivould natui’ally arise in the attempt to spit, out with some vehemence 
an obnoxious morsel from ‘the mouth; and it was also noticed that 
the canine teeth were uncovered in saying flie words, indicating^ the 
accompanying anger. Hence a clue was obtained to the origin of 
these expressions for distaste in pre-human times : first, the desire to 
spit out, and the accompaniment of anger at the obnoxious mouthful ; 
secondly, the noise purjiosely intensified to express the feelings ; 
thirdly, the sound and actions became the conventional and habitual 
expression for anything distasteful ; and lastly, they developed into 
an understood exi^ression even j)ossibly among our simian ancestors.® 
A further obseiwation with regard to the children’s words for dis- 
gust showed their very close resemblance to the Greek word KaKos, 
‘bad, evil.’ This led to KaKKr), ‘ excrement,’ to Latin ermo, and to 
similar words in other languages. And there was not only a resem- 
blance in form,iDut a likepes/? in the 'mode of usage. For instance, a 
child ssiid gek gek, with signs of impatience, to mean that certain bodily 
functions were imperative (Latin caco ) ; gek gek, with an indicative 
gesture, to tell that there was dirt lying about ; gek gek, to show that 
something it had tasted was like gek woifld be, ’that is, nasty (Greek 
Kaic6s) ; gek gek, addressed tB another ^hilil who had got anything 
it ought not to have, tvi make it throw it awjfy because it w^as nasty 
(French Bas Langage, G^est du,caca This usage of the term for 
excrement to denote mierely that which w\as nasty was also shown in 
other cases. An older child talked *of his pudding as being gek 
* <■ 

® When the investigations into the. origin of speech, based on the idea that Itah 
w«as the important root, had been carried far enough to show very remarkable results, 
I found apparent confirmation of the surmise that man’s language is the greater per- 
fection of simian speech in a chance cutting from the WestmiTigtcr Gdzeette of the 
24th of February, 1894, in a notice of Professor Gamer and monkey language — namely, 
that the monkey word unkcha means ‘ wate^, rain, cold, and apparently anytllvj? dis- 
agreeable.* ‘ 

‘ Said to children to make them take a dislike to anything which they wisnito 
possess, or sometimes solely to stop them from touching it.’ — Diet, dn Bas Langage 
(Paris, 1808). 
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because it was burnt. Another qualified its medicine as {/agga^, 
while attention was called to ttie fact of a spoon being dirty by saying 
that it was gelc. * , * • ^ 

Starting with the theory that the baby’s kah^ the classical kak in 
caco, KUKKri, and the children’s gek were no more than the inten- 
sification, so as to make it audible, of the process of spitting-out 
a nasty mouthful, it was seen that this would be a most ‘ natural 
beginning for language. Then it appeared popsible y^iat the bulk of 
human language might be no more than a natural development 
with variation of this (vrigiaal sound, and it was*ass^med that a study 
of the changes made by children in their efforts to repeat and learn 
the words of their elders might* give important le*sons*in connection 
wi^i word-variation — in fact, that it would be instructive to study the 
genesis of language in the individual as a further clue fo the genesis 
of language in the race. It is well known that children are frequently 
unable to pronounce certain coAsonants until they have had several 
years’ practice in speaking, that in other cases they invariably substi- 
tute one consonant for another ; but as they can in most cases perceive 
the distinction in consonants and are yet unable to make the distinc- 
tion in their own speech, the inference is that the defect lies in the 
power of utterance — in the inability to move the tongue and lips to 
the required positions — and not altogether in the ^power of hearing. 
Assuming that ontogeny represents stages ofphylogeny, it is arguable 
that the individuals speaking primitive speech suffered from a similar 
infibility in the control of tjieir vocal organs, and it is unlikely that 
they suffered in liearing because all wild animals are so dependent 
for safety on the acuteness of their auditory faculties. Therefore a 
systeing,tic study o P children’s “words ujas •undertake. The result in 
the case of a baby has tbeen already detailed ; some of the results in 
the case of older children will now be shortly set forth. . 

^ ’riie following are given as a specimen of the language of a girl 
(Isabel) 2^ yv-ars old. * ^ 

Jfhav f/ = Isabel ; ;* Oner akhoo^^Ycnir petticoat; 

Me. cc 00=1 yoxt; Oio ah en dalti=Yoi^ arc in ehrsbing [getting 
dressed]. • • \ ♦ 

The inability to pronounce ceytaiii consorftuits, more particularly 
at the beginnin*g or ending’of words, is the most noticeable feature ; 
and that this ontogenetic phase is* paralleled by a phylogenetic 
phase may be leaiut hot only from the imperfections of every 
language in regard to consonants, but from the far greater im- 
perfection, compared v?ith Teutaryan speech, o£ Polynesian in this 
particular. It ' has ten native consonantal sounds ; no dialect has 
m^ ; many have less.’ , • 

^ Still it does not necessarily follow that consonants which have 

" Max Muller, Science of Zanffuaffc, vol. ii. p. 18J1. ‘ Hindustani has forty-eight 
consonants ’ (p. 1 82). 
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been once acquired are always retained : in fact, there is a constant 
tendency to rejection. ^ For instance, comparable to the child's 
non-pronunciation of p in enher ^pencil* dhlioo^peUicoat is the 
rejection of p by the Celts in a wholesale manner : Irish ibim is 
really for Sanskrit pibdmi,* ‘I drink;’ Irish orc=Latm 

pojxits. Similarly in Teutaryan languages generally there is a great 
rejection of consonants closely allied to jo, namely, f, /, v, iv, and in 
English such lejectira is most arbitrary ; it is sometimes vulgar to- 
reject w, as in the countryman’s Edurd= Edward, but sometimes 
vulgar to retain it : iiWerd=i8(w)ord A'nglo-Saxon siveord. 

Another ^consonant wliich is droi:)ped entirely in this child's 
vocabulary is 8, so that ee means see, wherewith may be comj)are(},the 
almost simijar practice in classical languages, epTrcj^^serpo, and, 
ekactly jjarallel — the dropping even of the aspirate — alpoD^sero, 
Then in the middle of words h takes the placenf 8, thus enher^pincit, 
dahi=^dre8Hing ; and this change is found in classical languages rfor 
instance, ‘ the Lacediemonians used to throw out a between two 
vowels, writing Mwa for Mouo-a ; in pronouncing, the second vowel 
was aspirated, as if written Mwa. A similar phenomenon occurs in 
living languages, for ‘ the s is absent in the Australian dialects and 
in several of the Polynesian languages, where its place is taken by h ’ 
(Max Muller, ii. J 80). 

Further in regard to 8, it j)asses into /, l8abel into If bang. The 
nearest approach to this change in classical language is (r=^with 
(xreek dialects, as Doric d7acroy= Attic ayaOo^ ; but it obtains among 
German children, with whom Wasaer becomes Faffaf,^^ One more 
change may be noticed, namely, the substitution of ng or n for I ; 
Ifbaoig^ Isabel, girnie=g'trlie. Very near to tliis is the Daric sub- 
stitution of V for \ in rjvdov for rjkdov, and the north country tin for 
till (until).'^ 

The following wofds belong to the sa^e chjld : they are taken 
from a collection made'betweep the ages of two and a half and*three 
and a half years — princjpally between three jind three and a half. 

There is very little advance : 8 and other consonants are very 
freq^^ently omitted, for shoe is oo'^only, ^oap and store are both G, and 
stone is ome. 

In other cases 8 wajj rejected while a consonailt was retained, 
boining^ spoiling, hoom=^ spoon. Such rejection of 8 is very com- 
mon in Teutaryan language, fungus^ a<f>6yyhs, and almost exactly 
parallel to the child’s example, ^dXXa}=a(f)dXXco, 

*' w 

** The form of the Greek genitive ^wa,^ the result of neSnly the same principle :: 
Ztifioaio tecame Irifioio, S^ifiov, See Max Miillcr, vol. i. p. 123 n. 

Vie ^prache des Kindc8,'by\pT. Frit/ Schultze {DarwinutisvJie Sehriften, 1. FoVe^ 
BQ. xii. p. ;is). This interesting pamphlet was kinSly sent to me by Dr. C. Alben«* 
when he heard I was studying children’s speech. ^ 

In Hebrew Lamed (Z) is interchanged with Nun («). 
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Final s is lost, dar^gldSB^ similarly in I^atin poiesspoiis ; then 
in the middle of a word s becoAes fe, ihhaiszsciascyra,^^ while medial 
and final 8 may also become / on occasion* as if for is, mifel for 
mistletoe (missel). 

Another substitute foR s is tK dothe^those and goes; d^ksstyes, 
which is similar to Attic Doric <re?off ; while^fifr th itself stands 

/: JSy(>o = Ethel, similar to <f}rjp for 07]p. 

The child still retains the practice of putting\?^ or 7 * for I, so that 
doivji (do7ig~i, not donggi) means dolly and, as it happens, also 
jolly ; oTig denotes all, ^ealt, and even are ; oongmoif is actually the 
child’s variation of childtren, and ling-ing au i vmig-i is said for 
lilies j)f the valley, • ^ * * 

Now, as I and r are so frequently interchangeable in so many 
languages, it is ratlucr interesting to find. that the child makes the 
same substitute for r as for carry. The converse is Sanskrit 

7* for 01 , qarvari—Qarvanl, * 

However I at the beginning of a word became th ; as leg was^ 
th&j, the th soft. At the end of a word I passed into a vowel : oiioo 
was for ouiil. Similar to this is the Scotch English fall ; 

comparable is the dropping of It in French pronunciation, e.g, bouillon, 
and the form of the ifiural in certain French words, caual, caoiaux 
(canals), , 

At three and a half.years old the child was beginning to sound 
an 2 in a few words, when she said heloiv, but still retained uring for 
loill, dong for doll, and so on. 

In the majority of instances the child still drops k, t, &c.,^® as ah' 
for chair, ee for siveet, eat, and street. More or less similar 
hereto is Ji^nglish (pofetic) ta^en fpr tak 80 i,*vi dropping of k. With 
regard to t, the loss of* Latin ^ in French words is a normal phe- 
nomenon : as chalne=^cateoia, &c. (Max Muller, i. 71),' while in 
Grreok there is the Doric and Ionic dropping of t in oblique cases, 
namely, Kspaosi for Ksparps, However there is a tendency on the- 
child’s part to put something in the stead of the t rather than make- 
a complete omission ; and this something is the aspirate : 'pihhy^ 
pretty, dorher= daughter. In, the oase of the tendency was mot 
so noticeable ; only one word has been recorded, %i)her=pok€r. 

There is, however, in the 'child’s talk a beginning, as it were, of 
the pronounciation of t and k ; yet the 'distinction between the two> 
letters is not kept. Onejresult give^*onawjkoobei=onaoitelpiece; and 
another turn = come, martit = nvao'ket. 

This is just the beginning of that confusion between t and k so 
noticeable among older children, who sjiy tat and tut for cat and cut, 

the followers of Zoroasster had pronounced every s like h, we should 
ne|cr have heard of the West luclies * (Hindu » Sindu). — Max Muller, vol. i. p. 265. 

Otlier losses in this child's talk include /, I, and r, as or for fork, oner for 
Hower, din for green. In regard to I, the louiuns dropped it in for 
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It is also found among German children, who give Tarl^Karl 
(Schultze, p. 39). It is well known in the Polynesian languages : 

‘ thus t in Maori becomes k in Hawaii, as UAtua ^keAhua,^ It is a 
distinct phenomenon in Hebrew, as in shaka and shata, ‘ to drink.’ It 
is a common feature in the Teutaryan langi^ages : for instance, Sanskrit 
chatur (chatvax) =^Gree^ rirrapss (rsTfapes). 

A parallel cliange, d for g, is common with children. Isabel said 
doohi for gogde, and so on. German children say : Dott=iGotty and 
it is well known m Greek : dpepSco for dp,dpyci). 

Somewhjit ^rarely g takes the j)lace of d ; for instances the 
following were noted : <lgel=CTadley aggoo^ saddle. Also d replaces 
g, so that c&W.?/ andjoM^ are indistinguishable — namely, dong-i — and 
menider is for manger. * ^ 

That 'd takes the place of ih is {po well known in nigger 
language to require any comment ; but it does not seem so common 
with children, though this one used de^the, dar=^that. This is 
paralleled in classical languages, dmis=-6e6s \ and in Welsh, Eu D\iWy 
Dy Dd'tm. 

Well known, too, are the changes of h and p. With this child b 
usually took the place of p, wdiile p for h seems rarer. 

So the first gave henhoo for pencil^ hoining for spoiling, hadoo for 
potato, and other w^ords, and p for h made 2 )eer for beer. 

Similarly in Welshman’s English Shakespeare makes Sir Hugh 
Evans say peat for heat ; in Welsh p becomes h, as givr, d hem. 
On the other hand a change of i into h does not seem to find any 
parallel, yet tumble was turned by this and another child into 
bummoo. 

The substitution of vj for r — wUn for rioid, wibhum for ribbon, 

4 ^ ^ 

wum for run — is extremely common with children, but I know 
nothing t-o compare with it. The substitution of v for 7,(;is illustrated 
in cockney talk; the child says veoo for wheel. Also, however, 
it gives a sort of sound rather thanV, by a trick, often shown in 
cliildren, of placing the uhder lip beneath the upper teeth, thus 
bvur for words. ^ , 

One noticeable change i^ the putting of m for n, as o'rm for 
stone, worn for one^ ^un),.ammpo, for flannel and animal. A similar 
change is found in the classical languages, as the Attic /x«/= Doric vlv, 
&c., and the Greek terhiination oj/=Latin um, /cotXoi; =coelum. 

As specimens of this child’$ dialect tlfe following examples may be 


^ Isabel, 3 J years old 


Iliboo Pongy inder 
AL amunny inder 
Wommyiiig pihbv ibboo ose 
M’ba ammer nur er 
Vip ibboo dorber 


Little Polly Hinders 
Sat among tbe cinders 
Warming [ber] pretty little toes ; | 
[Her] mother came and caugbt ber, 
[And] whipped [her] little ^ugbter 
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Boining ni noo ose. 

Up a dow a bayoom 
lh(m) be-an di dor 
Iming om. di oh& ' 

Eeing om di or 
IL(m) below di fiboo • 
Warn in ehy air 
Botlio man itlioo m*ba 
ling ‘ Ong 00 dore ? ’ 


fFor] spoiling [lier] nice new cldtbes# 
• Up and down a playroom. 

In behind tjie door, 

Climbing on the sofaf ^ 

Creeping on the floor, 

^ In below the table, 

Round the easy chgir, 

Goes my little brother 
Crying * Are you there ? ' 


Comparable with the vocabulary of this chifd*is that of another. 


an elder sister, Ella, of, which the following saynples were casually 
taken down some years &,go. The age was about three years, and* as 
her speech when she was older is to be noted present^% th&se few words 
will T)e very useful to shiw the advance made. But compared with 
Isabel there is a great (jidvance in the letters employed, a quicker 
development in point of age ; thus / and s are both in use. The 
following is an analysis. * * 

Speech of a child (girl), Ella, when about 3 years old. 


d for g delayer =:^ gravy, 

m for n or ng i/mtincr^jmuifore. 
t for k tots=stocking8 (stocks), 

f for s {I lost) Jvjjs^ slippers, 
h for t pibby=:^ pretty. 

T lost behr=zbread. 

ill lost fflav= feather. 


All the above are the saiiio as those found in tlie younger child’s 
speech, but the following are additions : 

^ h for d ’ ' beb = bread. » • . ' 

f for /.; « f orf = frock. 


The words of a boy, George, have been collected betw^een the 
ages? of about four and five .years ; but he is regarded as being ‘ very 
backward in his talking.’ As the ^)laymJte of Isabel there is 
considerable resemblance between his speecl\ and her talk ; conse- 
quently he usufflly made the same changes ,of letters, but he had his 
owm peculiarities : so he sfiid mifero ftr ^mistletoe, ithers^ for 
scissors. • , * 

rie also gave v for s, ivven fov is nof ; ^afor wwwer for water. 
The next speech to be considered is that ^f a child — the girl 
Ella before mentioned — tollected between the ages of 5^ and 6^, 

• 

The ^sound was given fully in this case. I tested it several times. 

The substitution of Hiother for Irotherm^'^yfi a very comical turn to this ditty. 
It can^rdly be claimed as the substitution o^ m for J, thoiigti such is well known in 
clagjfncal language (/i.opT<Js = iSpor^s), and obtains in Welsh en ‘ their bread,’ /y 

warn, ‘ my bread.’ The explanation is probably that mother was a very familiar word, 
wnereas hrother was something unknown ; she heard no one called simply ‘ brother * 
— her brothers were known to her by their furc-names. 
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mostly 6-6^ years. No omission of the 8 is found in this case ; but, on 
the contrary, 8 is made to do duty fdr th, which, by the way, is found 
a great stumbling-bWcK. So sirsty does duty for thirsty, sick for 
thick, J)aralleled in Doric alos for 6io8. This s for th is just the 
opposite of Isabel’s A. for s; and similarly converse is s for /, 
breksus for breakfast, instead of / for s. Then, returning to the 
th, there is ts for th in tsaw for thaw, tsink for think ; somewhat akin 
is Aramaean Teth, Hebrew Tzade, ts or tz. Next d is for iA, as 
with Isabel ; smudder for smother ; t for th, practically the loss of the 
aspirate, ting for thing, corresponds to aCr/y for aifOis in Herodotus. 
The change of / for th has already been noCiced, and Ella gave exam- 
pies, harf ^hearth \ while lastly the harder sound off, 
namely v, is substituted for th, bave^bathe. Interchange of k and t 
«.is noticeable in Ella’s speech, jjit-nit for picnic \ and the two 
following words show double change, stirk for shirt, basiic for basket. 
Further, however, k is substituted for p, poke for poj}e, oken for 
open : in Greek kov, icore, Kcas^irov, ttots, ttcds. Next, for aspirated 
k, that is ch, tth was substituted, ttheck8=s cheeks; and in one case i 
was replaced by sh, pikshur= picture ; this of course being a common 
feature in English, where the termination -tion is pronounced •‘shuoi, 
e.g. attention. B for g has been noticed before in Isal)el : Ella said 
vMy for ugly, and so on. 

' The common change of w for v is shown in %verneiy for very 
nearly ; while the converse, or rather bv for 'W, obtains, bvater for 
water. In another case b was substituted for v, hahrCt for havn't — 
a very common change ; the converse is shown in respect to the 
Latin b, which has often become v in Eornance languages, e.g. habere 

avoir. 

The letter r is another great stumbling-block. In some words it is 
omitted, %vong for wrong. In other cases it is given as w, kivy and 
skioeam for cry and scream. 

The speech of another girl, Ethel, eighteen months older than the 
last, whose words were collected during ttie same time, shows many 
points of similarity. She gave an interesting examjd® confusions 
of k and t in her inability to say ‘ ^titchwort ’ {Stellaria holostea).^ 
Although it was fi'equently pronounced for her, she made it either 
Stickwort or Stitchwork. ‘ 

All these examples' of children’s speech illustrate the treatment 
to which certain consonants may be subjected in efforts at pronuncia- 
tion ; but there is what may be called a wider extension of the same 
phenomenon, arising from a desire for abbreviation consequent on 
articulating difficulties. It becomes manifest in three different forms,, 
which may be styled respectively : 1 . Decapitation, or cutting off the 
head of a word ; 2.* Decaudation, or cutting off the tail ; 3. M!^ila- 

tion, or a general shortening of the whole.®® Sometimes more taan 
It is more than apocope. It is more than syncope* 
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one of the formi^ of abbreviation is exhibited, as when a baby short- 
ened vaccination into nate, nes^ly paralleled by the Latin do for 
original acyami. Decapitation children show in such cases as zerve 
for deserve, have for behave}^ We show it in bus for omnibus, in 
spoil for derail (French despoillei') ; Sanskrit illustrates it in bhishaj, 
‘a physician,’ for abhisdnj ; and Latin in cmturn iov (^akantom, itself 
short for dakaoi-dakaniorn. More or less complete decapitation is 
an important feature in early Teutaryan speech. Decaudation is 
shown by children in such words as the above-quoted vacdnatioh, 
in common speech by pram for perambnlaior,^'^ in English in tepefy 
for Latin tepefado, of wllich facio itself is shortened from original 
facayand. The less vigorous form of decaudation, kRO>\Ta as apocope, 
is fully exemplified in English, as compared with Anglo-Saxon, and in 
French compared with Latin. Decaudation with mutilation is seen in ^ 
hike for bicycle, which has a near parallel in Sanskrit bhiksh, to beg, 
mutilated for hibhaksh. But mutilation is really the extreme form 
of what Max Muller calls phonetic decay. Examples in children’s 
speech are m^ha for mother, werndy for very nearly, in English 
lord for hlaf weard, blame for blaspjhemein, Sanskrit kana for eka~ 
akshana. 

All the above specimens of children’s language are instructive, 
because they show the changes which may be effected, particularly 
by tliose wdio are relatively imperfect in the matter of jironunciation. 
But it must be remembered that tliere is no such thing as jierfection 
in pronunciation : the more trained tin* human ear and organs of speecli 
become, the more refined will be the distinctions to which pronuncia- 
tion may attain. In comparison with such attainment adult pronuncia- 
tion is quite as imj)erfbct as children’s prattle,beside adult speech. Not 
only is this^ borne out by the difficulty which everyone experiences in 
acquiring the exact pronunciation of a foreign language, but it is 
attested by the mispronunciation of their own. Wji may hear chiinhUy 
for cltimney, nu^n and miUtink for oiothinfi, nocklus for nautilus. 
Well-educated j^eople find difficulties \.'itli tlie aspirate, drop the 
final 7, and say arst fer askdl, although they know perfectly well 
of the incon'ectness ; wdiile every one fails more or less in the utter- 
• ance of Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppe'i\ 

However, in regard to children’s pronunciation, we maj'' reasonably 
assume that their gradual development iiowards greater articulating 
ability recapitulates the gradual development madp by the adults of 
the race in respect to language. Hence it may be inferred that the 
infancy of speech in the individual shows what w^as the infancy of 


Ella/eproved a refractory doll by sayiiig, •*!£ you don’t jbiive yourself, doUie, 
you won t zerv'e nuffin.’ ^ 

is common in newspaper advertisements, »and the Qom^xmSi pram-round 


sho\/B that a language in the amalgamating stage may degenerate into the mono- 
syllabic stiige and then make a new start towards the agglutinative stage. 
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speech in the race, and that the vocabulary of the preSent-day human 
baby at twenty months old approximately represents the speech of 
adult pre-human ancestors, who, like the baby, would be able to convey 
to each^other By such an instrument as this a considerable number of 
ideas.2’’ 

For the langjiage of most adult monkeys certainly is only about 
equal to the ah laifguage of the baby ; and probably no adult monkeys 
of any species reach, after lifelongpractice, to the capabilities in language 
of h three-yenr-old bhild. Such speech, with all its imperfections, would 
be about the attainment of primitive adult human speakers : witness to 
this are the consonantal deficiencies of Polyniesiiin and what the Eev. 
J. G. Wpod^^emajks of the Bosjesman : ‘ Intellectually they are but 

children, and, like children, the most volubl® condescend to the weak- 
ness of those who cannot talk as well as themselves, and accept their 
imperfect words as integral parts of their language.’ 

Further the imiDerfections in spep.ch-repeiition of the older children 
were evidently imperfections of adults at an early stage of human 
language ; and even at a later date, as may be seen by the fact that 
in the classical languages are found so many of the same features 
which have been noted for children’s speech. 

Kightly understood, these considerations give us an important 
principle — that the variation of human language originated in the 
imperfection of human organs of si:)eech ; and that all Imman 
language could, in the course of time, have been developed from the 
variations made by different human beings in their efforts, first, to 
pronounce one original word, then to speak the forms this word 
assumed by such treatment, and so on. For the purpose of tracing such 
original word oij words through all their variqd changes, a study of 
children’s speech-variation is quit6 as important as a study of the 
changes which have arisen in language from any cause. Both, as I 
have shown, contribute to the same end — to give a clue to the 
development of language: ^ , 

At another opportunity «an attempt will be made to show the 
genesis of human language in the race, pointing out the assumed 
course of development from what has been the most prolific root- 
form, namely, the expression for disgdst found in the word cac (fcafc), 
‘ excrement.’ Sucli tracing will be gjiided by the principle of con- 
sonantal transition, as « seen, in children’s speech, and in language 

It may be noted tJbat the ability Jbo speak is hot^ gauge of the ability to com- 
prehend. A human baby understands what is said to it and the names of all common 
articles long before it makes any attempt to speak thQm. And this infantile stage is 
parallel to the adult stage attained by some intelligent dogs and the adolescent stage 
of the chimpanzee Sally. , i • 

** Natural Hi8tory*of Hian^ vol. i. 26B. He also says that ‘ they are cdl^tinually 
inventing new words,’ but just the same Isabel would at first be thought to Iwyent 
enlier ioipenmly oongun for children, and so on. Tet these and all her words follow 
definite rules, and they are no more inventions than Irish ihm for Sanskrit pihhmi 
or French dge for Latin wstationm. 
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itself; and it must necessarily be concerned with two questions, the 
forms of words and the manne^ of their use. As to the first, the 
principles enunciated above will apply, as to. the second it is neces- 
sary to follow the* logical ‘sequence in the development of^tnan’s 
ideas. The knowledge of w'hat has been such logical sequence may 
be derived partly from a study ‘of the manner in which language 
has grown in the past, and continues to grow at the present day, 
partly from that instinct which is the common heritage of mankind. 
The present-day growth of language in the main fs* denoted with u^ 
by the word ‘ slang ; ’ and yet slang is only metaphorical language. 
The classical languages ale built up of slang. WTien we talk of n 
white necktie as a choker we employ a metaphor similar^o ttiat of 
the Gi^eks in reference ts> a certain disease when they called it 
the ‘ dog-throttler,’ xvvdy^rj (quinsy). When we speak of "a football ^ 
as the oval we are doing no more than the? Latins when they called 
the that is, ‘ the hollow^’ When we name the cricket-bat 

a willoiv we merely follow the example set by the Greeks, who 
knew a herb as fcdXy^rj because it was i)urple, and called ‘ purple ’ 
/cd\j(7f because it was obtained from KdXj(^, ‘ a sea shell.’ When my 
children called the crust of a loaf the hread-r-ind, or the turves of 
grass door •mats, because, noting some resemblance, and requiring 
a word, they used the name of wdiat the resemblance suggested, 
they did just the same as those speakers of Sanskrit had done who 
called ‘ light ’ by the .^ame word as ‘ marrow,’ ‘ oil,’ &c., namely, 
snigdhd, literally ‘ the oily,’ made the same word also imply ‘ tliick- 
ness,’ and denoted aftection as snigdkata, what belongs to being 
oily, that is ‘ stickiness.’ If we use awfully as an adverb to mean 
no more than very, without any idea or feeling of axceixi the matter, 
we employ tlie w^ord simpl^^ as a taol for a certain purpose, and we 
take no more account of its genesis than in handling a hoe w-e 
consider its stages of development from a bent stick ; but the Grreeks 
did just the same : they had a prefix dpi- used merely to strengthen 
the word before which it ^as placed, as apihatcpvs, very tearful ; 
but the original meaning^ of dpi- was ‘ like a mi\n,’ ‘ manly,’ therefore 
‘ good,’ and so dpt- cjime to imply the same as. ‘ good ’ does in our ‘ a 
•good many,’ or the countryman’^ ‘ a goodish fe^.’ • 

These illustrations have beep chosen to indicate that the speech 
of children, the slang of the playground„and •the talk of the street 
may all be profitably studied for the better understanding of the 
genesis of human language: 


S.^S, Buckman. 
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TOBACCd^ IN RELATION TO HEALTH 
AND CHARACTER 

^ Bu(; oh, what witchcraft of a stronger kind, 

Or cause too deep for human search to find, ^ 

Makes earth-born weeds imperial man enslave, 
t Not little souls, but o’en'the wise ^nd brave ? 

Akbuckle. 

Is smoking injurious to health ? is an old and oft-repeated question 
which has agitated men’s minds for fully three centuries, and out of 
which has grown a literature of peculiar interest, now signalised by 
royal Counterblasts and I^apal Bulls, now rising in grateful pocans for 
the blessing conferred on weary humanity by the weed whose 

quiet spirit lulls the lab’ring brain, 

• ,Lures back to thought the flights of vacant mirth. 

Consoles the mourner, soothes the coqch of pain. 

And breathes contentment round the humble hearth. 

The recent utterances of the Clianoellor of the Exchequer calling 
attention to the vast consumption of tobacco in these islands have 
given force and significance to the question, and naturally they 
suggest the further inqtiiry as to how we stand in the matter in 
relation to the past and to other civilised nations. On the threshold 
of the inquiry figures present themselves pointing directly to the 
conclusion that the British nation is spending upon the indulgence 
almost as much mon^y as it does on the t^e-honoufed staff, of life, 
cur daily bread. Cert*iinly this, aspect) of the subject is somewhat 
fiitartlihg. If the consumption of tobacco has grown to such a 
magnitude that it threatens to eclipse that of wheat then clearly 
its consideration has become a question of national importance. It 
is the purpose of this^ paper to lay ^before the reader somer facts, 
statistical, botanical, and chemical, rela,ting]to this Indian weed, which 
has done more to' set good pe^bple by the.c!kr3 than the whole world 
cf Flora besides. To this end it will be ^necessary to ponder for a 
brief space the* skeleton forms and figures embalmed in State 
Blue Books. 

Board of Trade returns ere not what may be called recrea- 
tive reading for leisure hours, but looked at good-naturedly we 
soon come to regard them as we should sure-footed sumpter mules 
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carrying the 'account-books of commerce. A little searching and 
' sifting among their packs brings us upon figures which plainly tell 
the story of a steady, ^nstant growth of*the smoking habit, and 
that it has within the last half-century increased in strength more 
than two-fold. The rat |0 per head of the population, briefly stated,' 
is as follows: In 1841, when* the population of (rreat Britain and 
approximately of Ireland was 26,700,000, the* quantity of tobacco 
cleared through the Custom-house for consumption ip. this kingdom 
was 23,096,281 lbs., or 13J ounces for each inbabitant. In 1*861, 
with a population of 28,887,000, the quantity o{ to]3acco imported for 
home consumption amounted to 35,413,846 lbs., showing that its 
use had increased to 19^ otmces per head. Ten •yesrS later (1871) 
the*proj;)ortion was 23* ounces for each person. And in 1891 the 
ratio per head had risen to 26 ounces ; the quantity im!][>orted being 
60,9^7,915 lbs. for a population of 38,t)00,000. Put plainly, this 
increase of consumptioh may only mean that the man who in 1841 
smoked only one pipe a day, in 1891 found himself so much better off 
that he could afford to smoke two. Since 1881 the use of tobacco 
has increased still more rapidly. The quantity consumed last year, 
1895, according to the figures given of importations for this country, 
was 65,216,848 lbs. 

Here, however, we come upon an important factor which, in 
calculating the weight of tobacco actually consumed, must be taken 
into account. Dr. Samuel Smiles, in the course of his investigations 
into the subject, discovered that in the process of manufacturing the 
leaf into the tobacco of commerce water was added to the extent of 
33 per cent, of the whole. The Statistical Office of the Customs has 
courteously furnished the writell: of the^e lines with the further infor- 
mation that * Baw tobaqco when* imported contains naturally 13 per 
cent, of moisture, but when it is cut up for sale the total moisture ^ 
must not exceed 33 per cent.’ In estimating the weight of the weed 
actually consumed it will be necessary to mal^e an addition of 20 per 
cent, lo the weight of th% unmanufactuVed leaf imported. The Board 
of Trade Returns for 1895 state that hi unmanufactived leaf 
72,879,623 lbs! were imported, and pf mamifactured 4,240,770 Jbs., 
making together a total of 77,120,393 lbs. AllOi^ing for the quantity 
exported, and adding to the untqi^nufactured 20 per cent, of water, 
we get a total weight for home consumptioii of 78,260,272 lbs., ora 
trifle under 2 lbs. pei; head of th^ population, an amount which 
yielded to the national exchequer a duty of 10,547,310Z., or in the 
financial ^ear ended the^31st of March last 10,74^0002. 

As to the cost to Jhe nation of this enonfious quantity of tobacco, 
the official returns state that the declared value in 1895 was, for 
manufactured 1,256,3132., and for unmanufactured 2,097,6032., to- 
gether 3,353,9162. It is clear, however, that these figures can have 
little or no significance from the consumer’s standpoint. Besides 

VoL. XLI— No. 243 3 I 
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the declared value and the Customs duty, there is to'be taken into 
account the cost of manufacture an<ji all the espenses incidental 
thereto; the retail dealer^s profits, varying. from about 20 per cent, 
in the jioorer districts to 75 per cent, in the best West-end shops. 
It may be mentioned also that the Customs duties vary, according 
to the kind of the tobacco imported, from* 3a.' fid. to 5s. a pound 
weight, and that thef price for which it is sold to the merchant ranges 
from 1 Jd. to Is. fid. ,per pound. No satisfactory data upon which 
a fair estimate can be* based are to be found here. But if an average 
price per ounce be taken, as a starting-point, of the charge made by the 
tobftcconist to the consumer of all the various Vinds from the patrician 
Havana to the plejieian ' rough-cut,^ then we may arrive at a feirly 
reasonable estimate. Sixpence an ounce is rather below than above 
the average* price paid for the weed. At this rate, however, a total 
annual expenditure is reached of 31,304,l08Z. ’ Then there is the 
almost endless variety of nick-nacks which* accompany the use of 
tobacco, from the dhudeen and metal tobacco box of the Ifish peasant 
to the lordly, gold-mounted meerschaum and amber pipe, with cases, 
pouches, jars, pipe-racks, and all the paraphernalia the nicotian 
epicure demands for the use and adornment of his favourite indul- 
gence. And how is the cost of these accessories to be obtained ? If 
out of the 40,000,000 inhabiting these islands there should be 
10,000,000 smokfcrs, each spending on an average 2s. 6(7. only a yeai* 
on these things, then w'ould the annual outlay to the consilmer 
mount up to the grand total of 32,554, 108<!. 

Again the writer has to acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
statistical branch of the Customs for the interesting information that 
the quantity of ^heat consumed in this kingdom in 1895 w^as about 
27,500,000 quarter^ — 770,00*0,000 lbs. — and that the average value 
was 24s. a quarter, making a total value of 33,*000,000i. Thus we see 
how nearly the sum expended upon tobacco-smoking approaches to 
the sum spent ui)on wheat. Comparing , the quantities of the two 
commodities we can on\y say^ so much thecbetter for 'the consumer 
of wheat, who obtains in ^veight about fifte*en tiives more of bread than 
he could purchase of tobacco for the same sum — beariflg in mind that 
wheat requires 45 per*ceflt. of wafer for its conversion into bread. And 
herein lies the secret of the larg6 consumption of .tobacco : bread is 
so cheap, the poor man ican ^^iFord fo indulge in a little more o*f his 
comforter than he could formerly. • 

Commenting upon the vasl increase in the consumption of 
tobacco, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was so mindful of the 
public interest as lo give expression to his matured conviction that 
‘ Everything spent pn tobacco* hf those who have enough to^eat is 
waste.’ Acknowledging himself to be a non-smoker, and perhaps* 
prejudiced, he would only appeal to smokers whether this was not 
waste; ‘It is calculated,* said Sir Michael, ‘by the Customs 
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authorities that no less a value than 1,000,()OOZ. is literally thrown into 
the gutter in the shape of the ends of cigarettes and cigars. It is 
all the better for the revenue, but I think.it may be a subject of con- 
sideration for sihokers.’ • • • 

Looked at broadly, all such considerations are relative — relative 
to the numbers who sm&ke and to their ability to spend. Naturally 
we turn to our neighbours across the silver Streak and ask what 
they are doing; are they more frugal than vre are in the use 
of the weed? Germany, always to the fore* where painstaking 
and close attention to minutiae is required, tells us that Holland 
uses the leaf at the rrije of a trifle over 7 lbs. per*head of her popu- 
lation; Austria, 3*8 lbs. ; Denmark, 3*7 lbs. ; S\v^tzerkndj|^3*3 lbs. ; 
Belgium, 3*2 lbs. ; G#jrmany, 3 lbs. ; Sweden and Norway, each 
2*3 lbs. ; France, 2*1 lbs.; Italy, Russia, and- Sx)ain may be classed 
together with a consumption of lb. ; while the United States rises 
in the scale to 4^ lbs. for each inhabitant. There is much virtue in 
figures ; they give us the comforting assurance that after rdl we are 
nqt so bad as our neighbours by a pound or more, taking the average 
consumption of the leading nations of the world. So we may be 
permitted a little longer to smoke our j)ipe in peace undeterred by 
fearful forebodings of evil to come. 

But then the whole world smokes, and w*hat the whole world 
does must surely have some show of justification. It is esti- 
mated that two thousand millions of i)ounds veight are con- 
sumed every year, and that its money \'alue far exceeds five 
hundred million pounds sterling; its j^roduction finds remunera- 
tive em})loyment for countless thousands of families. In America 
alone the tobacco plantations cover an area of 400,000 acres, 
and in the labour of cultivation 40, *000 j:)ersbns win their daily 
bread. And w*hat of Ihe million of money wantonly thrown into- 
the gutter every year ? The smoker may^ well pause over his 
pipe and consider what tlys may really mean. One million pounds 
divided among forty million j)eopleiWoul4*give Fixj)ence to each. 
That every man, wqman, •and child shouy in this manner waste 
sixpence in ttie year is doubtless much to be deplored ; in the 
eyes of our excellent guardian of ?he public ^mrse it is reprehen- 
sible. But is thp whole of this mftney or money’s worth really lost 
pasif recovery ? Investigations made ^t the^ instance of the Board of 
Inland Revenue conceriyng the fate that be^lls cigar ends have 
been the means of •revealing a curious aspect of our complex social 
system. Amid the crowd, the bustle and din of struggling 'humanity, 
glimpses may be caught of a quiet fellow-being plodding along the 
highways and byways of the greaf metroi)olis, with a bag slung over 
his shoulder, and his eyes fixed on ^ the gutters intent upon picking 
up these unconsidered trifles, or wending his way to the side door 
of some hotel or hall where convivial souls do congregate of an 
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evening, and there doing a little private business with the janitor, 
who pours into his bag these spoils of the night’s revelry. And 
80 it comes about that out of the gutters and waste places of the 
earth there ultiihately return to the manufacturer the sorry remains 
of the once-treasured Indian weed. Many a young hopeful of 
slender purse hugs with pride his penny dr twopenny cigar, clad 
in a new coat, little dreaming of its having in a former existence 
shone, glow-worm like, in another sphere. Then there are * fancy 
mixtures’ made up for the pipe, enticingly scented with an odour 
unknown to the weed, and which, as if ashamed of the connection, 
vanishes in the burning, leaving not a trace behind, save wonder at 
what can bave; becqme of it, for the smoker gets none. And have we 
not always in view the lowly wayfSurer along life’s by-paths, whose 
feet have trodden thorny places and stumbled, maybe ? He sees in 
the castaway an emblem of Limself, and fraternally picks out of the 
gutter a little consolation for the buffets cf the day ; for tobacco 
has been aptly called the poor man’s anodyne. And so life Is 
rounded off with a smoke. Possibly thoughts such as these mingle 
with the smoker’s reflections on the subject of waste to the considera- 
tion of which Sir Michael invited their attention. But the economic 
phase the question presents may be safely left to settle itself ; for, 
after all, the cost of the indulgence is the merest trifle compared 
with the price paid for it in, say, Jacobean times, when paternal 
governments, out of a too tender regard for the interests of their 
loving subjects of mean estate, levied a tax upon tobacco which if 
converted into the coinage of the present’ day would be equivalent to 
six or seven times the sum for which it may now be purchased from 
the tobacconist. ^Curiously enough, another MJchael (Drayton), well- 
nigh three hundred* years ago (PoZjfoi Wow, 1613), raised his voice 
more in sorrow than in anger against the extravagance of his 
times, as compared with the days * 

Before the Ij^ndian weed so strongly was embrac’t,* 

Wherein such might/ summes we prdiligall/ waste. 

In this Ibve of the weed, and the extravagant^sums expanded upon it, 
is to^ be found the key to Robert '^Burton’s high praise and vigorous 
condemnation, uttered in one breath, of tobacco. M an example of 
Elizabethan nervous vigojir the passage is worth quoting : 

Tobacco I divine, rarq. super-excellent tobacco ! «which goes &r beyond all the 
panaceas, putable gold, and philosopW’s stones; is sovereign remedy to all 
diseases ; a virtuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and medicinally 
used ; but as it is commonly abused by most men, who take it as tinkers do ale, 
’tis a plague, a mischief, a violent purge gt goods, lands, health— hellish, devilish, 
and damned tobacco, the ruin and ovsrtlmW of body and soul. 

Democritus Junior did not mince matters, either in writing or 
when indulging in lusty banter with bargemen on the Thames. 
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Of more vital importance than the price paid for it is the 
consideration of its effects on health and. cjiaracter, and if ve would 
view the subjedt in its larger bearings on our physical {0xd moral 

organisation it is obviously necessary that we should 

• • 

Survey tbe whole, nor ^eek slight faults to fiyd 

Where nature moTes, and rapture charms^he mind. 

At the outset, however, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
there is no question as to the baneful action of tobacco in any form 
on growing youths. Until the age of adolesceive is safely passed, or 
till the riper age of one and twenty has been attained, there shoifld 
be no thought of smoking. The tests and experiments of jdiysiolo- 
gists, the untrained ot)servation of laymen, and the accumulated 
experience of civilised nations are agreed^in this conclusion. Remavks 
polluting to the rapid growth of the smoking habit among youths 
were made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his recent Budget 
speech, where, commenting upon the augmented revenue from tobacco, 
lie said it was mainly due to tlie vast consumption of cigarettes, 
which were specially attractive to our youthful population. ‘ I am 
told,’ Sir Michael added, * of one manufacturer who makes two 
millions of cigarettes a day who hardly made any a few years ago.' 
Every-day observation bears out the statement that the cigarette is 
the chosen smoke of youths. Go where we will, in crowded streets 
or country lanes, boys of the tender age of from nine or ten years 
upwards are almost constantly met with, smoking paper cigarettes, 
who were they better advised w^ould prefer toffy, as was the case a 
few years ago. Surely every one know's that children cannot go on 
smoking tolmcco wrtH impunity, witl¥)ut, in £%ct,Moing themselves 
life-long injury. Since parents are too heedless of their children's 
welfare to prevent them from pursuing a practice the inevitable*" 
results of which will, by and by, appear in stunted, weakly growth 
and lihe train*of evils which follow on deranged nerve-tissue, it would 
seem to be no more than hjimane thaf the J^egislature should st epjn 
and prohibit tjie salebf tobacco in any form ‘to children under the age 
of, say, sixteen. Already soipe of the Statqjs of North Americ^have 
instituted penal enactments for the^protection children against the 
indulgence, whifli to them is pernicious. 

But what shall be said of the youhg man whose downy lip bears 
testimony to his appro&ching majority-r-the« age when life is a 
romance and the future aglow with roseate dreams? He knows 
himself ^to be the hop6 and pride of his parents, that in him is 
centred all sorts of* brilliant posejbilities. * Nothing could be more 
fitting, he thinks, than that he should proclaim *to the world that he 
is now a man by airing the Park with his first cigar. And who so 
heartless as to say him nay ? He now becomes confidential with the 
tobacconist, and learns from him the names of the choicest brands, 
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as the Vegueras, the kind specially prepared for the Prince of Wales, 
selected from the finest ^.gfowths of the plant raised in the Veulto 
Abajo district of Cuba, as well as the outel signs of many another 
rich and rare leaf from the gardens of the Queen of the Antilles, or 
from the plantations of the Indian ilrchipelago. By and by his 
whole energies wilh^be devoted to the service of his Queen and 
country, doing the world’s roughest work away out in the wilds of 
Africa, or admihisteidng justice, it may be, among lawless tribes in 
Imperial India ; and many a time, w^hen belated on a desolate track 
witli, nothing to cbvA* him but a blanket bo^i-owed from his trusty 
pepn, he will (Iraw from the recesses of a deep pocket or knapsack a 
homely briar-root with more real pleasure ^han he ever felt wjhen 
smoking the. choicest cigar on the Mall. 

' The temi)erament of each individual or of. a race is an important 
factor in a judicious consideration of the subject; it opens oUt a 
field of inquiry of no ordinary interest, more particularly as regards 
Eastern nations. By temperament physiologists mean certain 
physical and mental characteristics arising from the predominant 
humours of the body. Galen in the second century was perhaps the 
first to employ the term to designate, according to the teachings of the 
old school, the condition of the four elements of the body — the blood, 
choler, phlegm, gall — and the varying combinations of these, recog- 
nised to-day as the sanguine, lymphatic, nervous, or bilious tempera- 
ments. Interest in this aspect of the subject is heightened when we 
consider the marvellous effect the consumption of tobacco has had on 
races inhabiting Western Asia. Speaking on this curious point in 
the Indian Section of the Imperial J[;istitute^ in February last. Sir 
George Birdw^oo(i called aUdntion to the change wrought in the 
character of the Turks by its use. He remarked that 

in ancient times the Scythians Twerc a ceaseless Bcourge to the neighbouring 
nations ; that they were i^eferred to by the prophet Jeremiahi as a * seething 
caldron,' ever boiling over invfierce Hiid cruel erupticfbs from the North. Where 
aren^hey now? They have ‘become the modem Turhs; and the magic w^hich 
changed them from restless, destructive nomads into the quiet %nd only too con- 
sorva'Cive sedentary Turks, Moltk^ tells us in his Letters from Turhey^ was 
none other than the acquired Americaiuhabit of smoking tobacco. 

Coming from so profound an observer of men as the great German 
strategist, this testilnony to the influence ^of the Indian weed on 
human character is to be accepted as a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge. And yet, viewed in the light of recent events in. Turkey, 
the marvellous transformation jnentioned would seem to be hardly yet 
completed. Beside*s, may not other influences tending to moolfy the 
character of the Turks be found in theu: four centuries of inter- 
marriage with tribes of a less turbulent disposition, as with Persians 
and Circassians, than the fiery, stubborn mountaineers from whom 
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they had descended ? It seems but reasonable to think so. Let us 
hasten, however, to note thatcther distinguished travellers in Turkey 
speak to the same efifegt, and that they,* too, attribute the change 
to the sobering and soothing action of tobacco upon them. 
Madden,. whose Travd^ in Tv/rk&y and Egypt were published in 
1829, says (i. 16) that • 

the pleasure the Turks had in the reverie consequent on the indulgence in the 
pipe consisted in a temporary annihilation of thought. VQi® peeple really ceqse to 
think when they have been long smoking. 1 have asked Turks repeatedly what 
they have been thinking ol^ during their long reveries, an^they replied ' Of nothing.’ 

I could not remind them of a single idea having occupied their minds ; and hi the 
consideration of the Turkish character there is no more cuyous cgrcuipstance con- 
nected with their moral coition. 

Further testin\ony taNicotina’s benign sway over human character 
is borne by Mr. E. W. ^ne, the talented translator of the Arabian 
Nights and author of the Mhnners and Cnstoins of the Modem 
Egyptians, In this latter work Mr. Lane says that 

in the character of the Turks and Arabs who have become addicted to its use 
it has induced considerable changes, particularly rendering them more inactive 
than they were in earlier times, leading them to waste over the pipe many hours 
which might be more profitably employed ; but it has had another and better 
effect — that of superseding in a great measure the use of wine, wliich, to say the 
least, is very injurious to the health of the inhabitants of liot climates. ... It 
may further be remarked in the way of apology for tlie pipe, as employed by the 
Turks and Arabs, that the mild kinds of tobacco generally used by them have a 
very gentle efiect : they calm the nervous system, and, instead of stupefying, 
sharpen the intellect. 

He ^ext pays a bigh tribute to tli^ Oriental method of smoking, 
and assures the reader .that the*pleasures of Eastern society are con- 
siderably enhanced by the use of the pipe, adding : ‘ It. aflFords the^ 
peasant, too, a cheap and sober refreshment, and probably often 
restrains hinau from "less iftnocent indulgence^.* Mr. Layard and Mr. 
Crawfurd, whose large Sxpgrience of Eastern peoples is known to the 
world, have e^ch rec5rded his opinion to Ae effect that t^je xBl^f 
tobacco has contributed very much towards the present sobriety of 
Asiatics. The presence of an array of witnesses such as these to the 
power of the pipe to subdue thg savage breast naturally suggests the 
thought of a new field of operations M Its use. That laudable 
organisation the Peac^ Sbciety, which seel^ to combat man’s militant 
instincts by such persuasions as fall short of the shillelagh, ought 
certainly to find in the^Indian’s peace-pipe with well-filled tobacco- 
pouch a coadjutor ibr the propagation of its amiable doctrines ; at 
any fate, a pioneer that would prepare the soil for the seed, and the 
advent of the millenniunj. Lord Clarendon, w^hen Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, used to excuse his room reeking with the fumes of tobacco by 
declaring that diplomacy itself was a mere question of the judicious 
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application of tobacco between opposing plemx>otentiaries. The pipe, 
indeed, has always been recognised as a good diplomatist. If you want 
time to consider well before committing yourself to an answer you 
find that«the pipe won’t draw, though you puff and puff ; then, having 
gained time and cleared your thoughts, the pipe mends, a cloud is 
formed, and out of chaos comes light* and now you are ready with 
your argument, thotigh you may begin with, ‘ Your pardon, friend, 
but what were we talking about ? ’ If diplomacy can be soothed and 
led but of thorny pkths into pleasant ways then assuredly a useful 
career awaits the weed in the House, where the magic of its suasive 
breath would subdue a bellicose Parliament into easy complaisance, 
and so confer an inestimable blessing on a weary Legislature. 

But it would be well to take a closer view‘t)f this marvellous v^ed 
which enters‘-so largely into our domestic economy, dipping into our 
purses, affecting in some measure our health and habits, in a way 
too that leads people to think that .surely d mischief-loving Puck 
lurks among its alluring leaves, delighting to send its votaries, some 
into dreams of Elysium, others into visions of — another place. 
Nicotiana, the name science has bestow^ed on the plant in recognition 
of the services of Jean Nicot in spreading a knowledge of it over 
Europe, more particularly as regards its supposed medicinal properties, 
is a member of a large and varied family of the natural order 
Solanacece, one of the largest genera, containing about 900 species. 
The whole family is more or less suspicious ; some members are 
decidedly bad, as, for example, the deadly nightshade, henbane, and 
mandrake, evil names which startle the timorous and all self-respect- 
ing people. Belief, however, comes, and confidence is restored, when 
we learn that linked with , Nicotiana us twin •sifter is our old and 
esteemed favourite the potato, whoSe humble services to* hungry 
^ humanity are incalculable. Yet out of the leaves and fruit of this 
useful and innocent member of the family chemists extract a deadly 
poison called solanine, which they describe as an acrid narcotic jjoisbn, 
two grains of which given to a^rabbit caused paralysis of the posterior 
estrafelnities, and death in’two hours. Traces ofc this poison are also 
found in healthy tubers. ‘And yet nobody was ever poisoned by eat- 
ing potatoes ; far fronk this, many in times of scarcity have died for 
want of them. Considering these*^things» smokers may possibly com- 
fort themselves with the thought that tobacco does not stand alone in 
evil repute, that evei^ a vegetable which enters so largely into the 
composition' of humanity as does the potato* contains a portion — an 
infinitesimal portion it is true, but still some portion — of the element 
of evil which seems to permeate more or less all earthly. But 
let them reserve their judgment until the evidence of the chemist 
has been heard. It may be urge3, too, that the highly prized virtues 
of the tomato, a family connection, might oe taken into account in 
estimating the sins of the shady ones. The love-apple of Eris, far 
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&om creating dilcord, gives unalloyed pleasure, affording the epicure 
a gastronomic delight. ^ 

The genus Mcotiana comprises upwards of^forty species, of which 
five only are cultivated for tobacco, and, of ihese, tblree stajid put 
conspicuously as the best and most favoured ones of commerce. In 
botany they are designated : (1) Nicotimux, Tabacum ; (2) N. rustiai ; 
(3) N. peraiea. They differ one from another chiefly in the degree 
of thickness of the midrib and fibres, and in the evenness of the leaves, 
which are usually hairy and somewhat clammy^eeling. The first- 
mentioned is the typical tobacco plant of America, whose home is 
still where Baleigh’s fird colonists to the New World found it, in 
Virginia. From its leaves is prepared the great bulfc of the tobacco 
consuflied in this countny, as well as jn America. It is a strong, 
handsome, flowering perennial, growing in latitudes varying from 
about ^40° Fahr. to* the tropics. And af most voracious feeder, itf 
quickly exhausts the richest soils, yet it is so hardy that it will thrive 
in almost any soil and anywhere. In tropical lands, however, 
particularly such as are light, dry, and rich in potash, it flourishes 
most luxuriantly, and attains its fullest and healthiest development, 
sometimes rising to the grand altitude of 15 feet, though 6 feet is 
the usual limit of its upward growth. The root is large, long, and 
fibrous ; the stalk or central stem is erect, strong, of the thickness of 
a man’s wrist, and hairy ; towards the top it divides into branches. 
The leaves embrace the .stem from the base ; they are large ; 
symmetrical, lanceolated, and of a pale-green colour, measuring 
usually 2 feet by 18 inches. ’ From the summit of the branching 
stalks clusters of rose-coloured flowers are produced of a bell-shape, 
the segment of the c 9 rolla being tapering and poiijted ; the seeds 
are contained in long sharp-pointed pods, and ai^ so small that in 
one ounce no fewer than 100,000 have been counted. 

Next in order of importance in a commercial sense ranks fhe Syrian 
plant, N. rustica, It»is nevertheless a native of America which trans- 
plantation into Syrian soil has greatly improved in all those qualities 
which commend themselves fb delicate sniok^rs. It differs from 44fiu 
sister plant of Mrginia chiefly in its dwarf-like stature,^ for it Seldom 
attains a higher growth than S or 4*feet ; add its leaves are nof so 
symmetrical ; they* are of an o\ate shape, and are hot attached to the 
centre stem, but issue from the bianchiyg stidks, which in the season 
bear green flowers ; the segment of the corolla is rounded. This too 
is a hardy plant, flourishes well in almost any latitude, and ripens 
earlier than N. Tabacum^ For some years back it has been largely 
cultivated* in Germanjj, Holland, and the countries* bordering on the 
Mediter^lanean ; indeed, it at one«tibe*flourished .rapaciously in our 
own fields, flowering from midsumiher to Michaelmas. From its 
leaves are obtained, under tlie varying conditions of soil and climate^ 
the kinds of tobacco vended to the consumer under the names of 
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Turkish, Syrian, and Latakia. And on account of its retaining much 
of its primitive colour all through ^e process of drying and manu* 
iacture it is recognised in commerce as ‘ green tobacco.’ 

In«thethiid variety we have the beautiful white-flowering Persian 
plant, from whose oblong, stem-leaves is prepared the famous Shiraz 
tobacco, i\r. pers^ca. It is now recognised as a native of Persia, though 
its original home & undoubtedly across the Atlantic. Being slow to 
ignite, this aromatic; weed does not lend itself readily to the cigar ; 
but surely the difficulty might be overcome by using an Indian 
wrapper. The planters of Dindigul, or, as Sir W. W. Hunter gives 
the name in the Imperial Gazetteer of I'l^ia, Dindu-Kal (Hock of 
Dindu)i are now sending to •Europe large quantities of their fine- 
flavoured tobacco leaf which would form a Very good wrapper fcr this 
fragrant but slow-burning weed. 

There is a fourth vaViety named Nicotiaha finis, whiph has 
found much favour in the private gardens of England. It is- not 
so symmetrical as those just mentioned, its leaves are small, widely 
separated, in fact, rather straggling ; but under the training of a 
skilled gardener it is made to assume a bushy form. Its chief 
attraction is found in the delicate white flowers which it produces ; 
these during the daytime droop, but at sundown they gradually 
assume an erect posture and become firm, then the petals expand 
and the flower emits a delicious perfume, sweeter far than jessamine. 
In the tobacco plant English florists and gardeners have found an 
accessory for filling up vacant spots in their shrubberies with good 
effect; and the side-beds along a carriage drive, or the shelves 
in a greenhouse, can be pleasingly diversified by selections from 
the varying kinds the *ig€jnus NiCotiana presents. As^ an orna- 
mental flowering plant it is certainly wprthy of a place among 
the many charming indigenous and exotic shrubs which nowadays 
adorn private grounds. Then its uses either as a fumigator or as a 
wash are such as all ^experienced gardeifers knhw well how to appre- 
ciate : in either form it is a powerful propBylactic, readily destroying 
•iTOect^pests and the germs of blight. • ^ 

Let us imw pass into the domain of the chemist and view for a 
while the operations of this modem magician as he summons the 
genii of the Indian weed to apppar •before him* in all their .naked 
deformity, and compfelS them to yield up their secrets. There is no 
poetry in the chemist’^ crucible ; imagitaalion fails to lend a tran- 
sient charm to the grim constituents of the bewitching leaf. Here, 
in his silent reljjreat, the analyst weighs* and measures,^ tests and 
resolves into their original elements whatever things, foul or fidr, 
come into his hands. He weighs a pound of the prepare)! leaves, 
steeps them in water, and subjects the^i to distillation ; presently 
there rises to the surface a vol^ile, &tty oil which congeals and 
floats. It has the odour of tobacco and is bitter to the tongue ; on 
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the mouth and throat it produces a sensation similar to that caused 
by long-continued smoking. Taking a minute particle oh the point 
of a needle he swallows it, and immediately ^experiences a feeling of 
giddiness, nausea, and an inclination to vomit. And yet the quantity 
obtained of this evil thing from, the pound of leaves is barely two 
grains. Npw he adds a little sulphuric acid to the water, and distils 
with quicklime ; soon there is dislodged from the hidden cells of the 
leaves a small quantity of a volatile, oily, colourless, alkaline fluid, 
the prince of the genii — nicotine. The odour of an old clay pipe 
grown black with age hangs about it ; it is acrid^ burning, narcotic, 
and scarcely less poisonous than prussic acid, a single drop having 
the pqwer to kill a dog. ^It boils at a temperature of Fahr., 
and rises into vapour at a point below that of burning tobacco, con- 
sequently it is always present in the smoke. Evaporating one droj^ 
of this subtle essence you are at once seized with a feeling of suffo- 
cation, and experience difficulty ih breathing. Distilled alone in a 
retort yet another element is called up of an oily nature, which 
resembles in its chief characteristics an oil obtained by a similar 
I)rocess from the leaves of the foxglove (Digitalis purpurea). This 
also is acrid and poisonous ; one drop applied to the tongue of a cat 
brought on convulsions and, in two minutes, death. All these evil 
things the chemist tells us dwell in the heart of t];ie Indian herb, 
and, mingling with other unseen ’elements, lure men on to their 
fate. In the mystical glare of his laboratory there looms* into 
shape before our mental vision the spectral foim of the King of 
Denmark, in Hamlet, telling of the dark deeds done 

WitL juice of cursed liebenon in a vial, ^ 

* And in the porcbeaof my Airs did pour 

The leprt)us distilment ; whose effect 
Holds such,an enmity w'ith blood of man , 

That swift as quicksilver it courses J;brough 
* , The*naturah gates and alleys of the body. 

And memory recalls the •case of the Connie de Bocarme who was^ 
executed at Mens, in 1851, for poisoning his brother-in-laiw with 
nicotine, in order to obtain reversion of histproperty.* The simple 
though crafty Hottentot, too, finds m the juice of tobacco a potent 
agenf wherewith he can rid himself of the snajce that, unbidden, glides 
into his kraal. Under the influence of one ffirop the reptile dies as 
instantly as if struck by an electric spark. • * 

> Possibly hebenon is hers employed for henbane, a name sometimes applied 
to tobaccd by writers iu Jacojbean times. William .Strach^y, in bis HUtvric of 
TrtvcaiUjiinto Virginia JSritmnica (IGIOj^spepks of the tobacco-plant as * like to 
henbane.’ John Gerard in his description q;E the plant calls it * henbane of Fern.’ 
French writers of the same period ^had an unlimited vocabulary for tobacco, and 
among their names for it may be* foiuid * ^ruvian henbane ’ Qusquiame de Peru). If 
this view be admitted, then we have in * oebetion ’ the. only reference to tobacco the 
whole of Shakespeare’s works contain. 
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A distinguished physician and man of science, Sir B, W. 
Bichardson, has tested the tobacco and all its component parts 
with a thoroughness which puts to flight all doubts as to what it 
is ^ men put into their mouths to take away their bi^ns.’ The chief 
results of his experiments may be briefly summarised: Although 
evident differences prevail in respect to the products arising from 
different cigars, different tobacco, and different pipes,* there are 
certain substances cpmmon to all varieties of tobacco-smoke. Firstly, 
in all tobacco-smoke there is a certain amount of watery vapour 
which can be sejparated from it. Secondly, a small quantity of free 
carbon is always present : it is to the presence of this constituent 
that tl\e blue colour of tobacco is due. It is this carbon which in 
confirmed and inveterate smokers settles on the back part of the 
throat and on the lining of the membrane of the bronchial tubes, 
'"creating often a copious secretion which it discolours. Thirdly, the 
presence of ammonia can be detected in small quantity, and -this 
gives to the smoke an alkaline reaction that bites the tongue after 
long smoking ; it is the ammonia that makes the tonsils and throat 
of the smoker so dry, and induces him to quaff as he smokes, and 
that partly excites the salivary glands to secrete so freely. This 
element also exerts an influence on the blood. Fourthly, the test of 
lime-water applied to the leaf shows the presence of carbonic acid. 
In the smoke tlie quantity differs considerably in different kinds of 
tobaoco ; to the action of this constituent Sir B. W. Kichardson 
traces the sleepiness, lassitude, and headache which follow upon 
prolonged indulgence of the pipe. Fifthly, the smoke of tobacco 
yields a product having an oily ai)peaTance and possessing poisonous 
properties ; thif! is commonly known as nicotine, or oil of tolmcco, 
which on further analysis is found t6 contain, three substances, namely, 
a fluid alkaloid (the nicotine of the chemist), a volatile substance, 
having an empyrea|Qatic odour, and an* extract of a dark resinous 
character, of a bitter taste. From this KJomes'the smell peculiar to 
stale tobacco which tangs «o long about" the clothing of habitual 
cixfokers — if the smell be from good Eastern-grown tobacco many 
persons think it wholesome. JLt is nevertheless this extract which 
creates in those unaccustomed to its use a feeling akin to sea-sickness. 
Hence it appears that the more conynon effects are due to the carbonic 
acid and ammonia liberated in the process of smoking, while the 
rarer and tnore severe symptoms are ^due to the nicotine, the 
empyreumatic substance, and the resin. 

As to the effects of tobacco-smokings upon the human body 
Sir Benjamin Bichardson would appear to see no reason "for think- 
ing that it can produce any br^wic change, though it induce 
various functional disturbances if earned to excess. These ore 
such as all young smokers expei^ence more or less severely, accord- 
ing to their temperament and the quality or strength of the tobacco 
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they uBe. Thert can be no question that the first attempt at smoking 
reveals phenomena which plain^ show that to become one o£ the 
initiated in the service of Nicotiana a cysdain ordeal must be 
passed through, if 'the novice aspire to rank amongsif her votaries. 
It may be of use to remeCrk that the stronger kinds of tobacco are 
the products of the Virginian ^dnd Kentucky plantations; French 
tobacco too is quite as strong ; they contain from six to eight 
per cent, of nicotine; Maryland and Havana tobaccos, also those 
of the Levant, generally average two per cent. ;• while *the products 
of Sumatra and China barely contain one per cent, of nicotine. 
The general conclusion ^ir Benjamin Bichard&n * deduces from 
his experiments is such as might be fairly expected from an 
eminent physician of large experience, unbiassed by prejudice. 
In this judicial sense he remarks that tobacco ‘is innocuous as 
compared with alcohol ; it* does infinitely less harm than opium ; 
it is in no ^nse worse than tea^ and by the side of high living 
altogether it compares most frvourably.’ But on the question of 
youths smoking he speaks most decisively against even the smallest 
indulgence in tobacco before the system is matured. His words are : 
‘ With boys the habit is as injurious and wrong as it is disgusting. 
The earlj- “ piper ” loses his growth, becomes hoarse, effete, lazy, and 
stunted.’ 

The late Professor Johnston, of Durham, gave his ilttention to the 
subject, and in the eminently useful work on the ‘ Chemistry of 
Common Life ’ he minutely describes the results he obtained from a 
careful analysis of tobacco leaves. These in all essential particulars 
are such as have already been mentioned. Although he points out 
the highly T>oisonous qature of some of thq constituents of tobacco, 
he yet speaks regretfully of his in'hbility to derive *&om smoking the 
soothing pleasures mentioned by others, particularly by Dr. Pereira, 
who, remarking on its tranquillising effects when moderately'indulged 
in, says that ‘ it Jis because of these effects that it is so much admired 
and adopted by all classes f)f society, andiby al] nations, civilised and 
barbarous.’ Mr. Johnston continues : *, 

• . • . . . • 

Were it possible amid the teasln;f, paltry cares,* as^well as the* more poignant 

griefs of life, to find a mere material soother and tranqiSl}iser productive of no 
evil afibgveffects and accessible alike to al^ — ^to the desolate and the outcast equally 
with him who is rich in a happy home and the felicity of sympathising friends — 
who BO heartless as to wonder or.regret tliat millions of the world «chafed should 
flee to it for solace 7 I confe^ however, thiA in tobScco l*have never found this 
soothing effect. This no doubt is constitutional, for I cannot presume to ignore 
the united testimony of the millions of mankind who assert from their own expe- 
rience that it does produce,8uch«effect6. * 

He draws attention to the effects ef tobacco on the Turks, and, 
speaking of the drowsy reverie the v frill into under its influence, asks 
if it is really a peculiarity of the Turkish temperament that makes 
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tobacco act upon them as it does, sending the body to sleep while 
the mind is alive and awake. 

© 

That this is not its gesesal action in Europe [he remarks] the study of almost 
ei^ German witer can testify. With the constant pipe diffusing its beloved 
aroma around him the German philosopher works out the profoundest of his 
results of thought. Tie thinks and dreanM^, and dreams and thinks, alternately ; 
but while his body is soothed and stilled, his mind is ever awake. From what I 
have heard such meif'say, 1 could almost fancy they had in practice discovered a 
way of liberating the mind from the trammels of the body, and thus giving it a 
£ceer range and more undisturbed liberty of action. I regret that 1 have never 
found it act so upon myself. 

I (■ r 

‘ These reflections of the sympathetic Professor may be very grate- 
ful to the babitvjil smoker, who, influenced by a natural feeling of 
attachment, looks lovingly on his pipe antf pouch, as he woulcf on old 
friends grown dearer with time : the older and more worn the closer 
he clings to them, till by&nd by he talks to them as w(^d piimitive 
man to his fetich. But this amiable weakness needs to be looked 
firmly in the face, and if it cannot bear scrutiny, if the indulgence be 
found hurtful to body or mind, it must go j thrown out of the window 
if need be, with a resolve not to go out and look for it, to restore it to 
its old niche, though the old pouch may contain Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
beloved ‘Arcadia Mixture.’ 

Undoubtedly we have among us, and have had in England 
since the day§ when Ealeigh introduced the ‘ Indian’s herb ’ into 
the royal palace and made it agreeable to his Queen and fashioYi- 
able eveiywhere, some remarkable examples of great smokers 
occupying the highest positions in the domain of intellect. In- 
stances crowd the memory ; the tall dark figure of Thomas Hobbes 
of Malmesbury presents citqelf, he ^^hose LevifUhan and Qther philo- 
sophical works sfirred into activity the % intellect of Europe, and 
who attained the ripe age of ninety-two. Sir Isaac Newton smoked, 
even in the presence of the lady who honoured him with well-meant 
attentions. Seated one ‘day quietly by* his side, happy in anticipa- 
tions of what the futuffe might bring forth, Sir Isaac suddenly seized 

hand — now the blissful moment had arrived !— but, instead of 
tenderly pressing it within hig own, he probed her little finger into 
the bowl of his pips^ to' remove some obstruction. The story told by 
Sir David Brewster points a mora^— ladies should* be chary of Javish- 
ing their affection on philosophers, they are so very absent-minded. 
Divinity furnishes ^ hosjb of dojotees to tbfe pipe. Leading the throng 
are Dr. Henry Aldrich, of Christ Church, Oxford ; Dr. Parr, whose 
Greek was the admiration of ripe scholafs and the terror of little 
boys, who overwlielmeid his friends witl^ torrents of eloquence and 
clouds of tobacco-smoke ; EoDeit Hall, England’s greatest pulpit 
orator, and many another divine, burned incense continually at the 
shrine of Nicotiana ; while towering in the forefront of the great 
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tobacco-smokers t)f the Victorian age are the figures oi Carlyle and 
Tennyson. But these illustrious examples of ^eat tobacco-smokers 
are, in respect to the whole community, altogether exceptional, and 
may be regarded is having no more bearing on anj)* general rule 
applicable to all men than had their individual capacity for imbibing, 
say, ‘ sweet waters.’ It m&y be t>bserved, however, that those who 
pass severe censure on the smoking habit seem to» overlook the fact 
that men do not^eat or drink tobacco; that the prudent smoker is 
quite contented if its ambient fumes gently fioat about him regaling 
his olfactory sense. It can never satisfy reasonable inquiry to be told 
that deadly results follow die administration, not of the* smoke, but o^t 
single drop of the essential oil of tobacpo to a dog^that,dies of old 
age attf fteen years ; or tcb a rabbit, that breeds seven times a year 
and dies at the age of five. Far above theorising there is the teach- 
ing of experience, and if each would-be smoker will in this as in other* 
things "be gfced by this tmfailing/nonitor, and act upon the dictates 
of common sense, no harm will come to him. 

There are people of so gloomy a temperament that they would 
not let a^man cultivate a flower-garden or listen to the songs of birds 
on the Sabbath ; who look upon music as a sensuous indulgence, and 
reading as idleness. To these we have nothing to say ; it is their 
misfortune to think and feel so. Stripping the argument of the 
puerilities and exaggerations of prejudice, let us recognise the broad 
fact that men of every* nation and in every climate do smoke ; a 
I>ractice that is universal needs no apology. If it be an evil it will 
cure itself. 


Ed. Vincent Heward. 
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GONGORA 


Aulus GtEJ-lius in his Attic^ Nights tells how Favorinus once ad- 
monislied a youth who affected archaisnjs, and piled up his daily 
speech wif;h words for the most jmrt unknown. Quoth that philo- 
^sopher : □ 

The ancient heroes Curlus and Fabricias and ' the yet more mcient Homtii 
spoke plainly to the men of their time, not in the speech of Italy's earliest Inhabi- 
tants, the Felasgl, but in such terms as were in vogue in their own period. But 
you, just as if you were speaking with the mother of £ vender, use words which 
have lain dead and buried for many ages. O fool, if you would be understood by 
none, why not rest silent, and so attain the object of your desire P If you 
are in love with the good old times— -days, as you call them, of sobriety, decency, 
and honour — good : live with these virtues of the past, but speak at least in the 
language of the p^sent. Avoid, after the advice of Coesar, a rare and uncommon 
expression as a vessel avoids a rock. 

If Gongora had followed this advice of Csesar, he would in all 
probability never liave found his present fame. It is owing to his 
deliberate choice of rare and uncommon expressions, his inversion 
of ordinary speech, his involved sentences, his remote allusions, his 
classic metaphors,** that this ‘ an^el of darkness ’ has achieved his 
notoriety. 

Gongora’s works, like Rembrandt’s pictures, are most remarkable 
for their shadows. He' is the Heraclitus, the Lycqphron of Spain. 
Too often he approaches the abyss of urddeal vacancy. Even the 
commentators of his oSm nation and of his own time confess them- 
selves occasionally unable to unravel the perplexities of his speech. 
Certainly without these commentators a great portion of liis labours 
would remain as d£uk as the Talmijdicjtreatises wittiout the assistance 
ofRashi. * • ® c 

■■ 9 

‘ In Madrid,’ sa^d F^bricio, the barbells i^on, addressing Gil Bias, 

' 1 made the acquaintance of Don Luis de Gbngora. No Lucilius is he, 
bearing much mud in his turbid torrent,* but a Tagus whose pure 
waters wander over sands of gold. A person qf so much merit is, of 
course, surrounded by enemibs ; one inveighs against his inhated ex- 
pressions full of metaphor and metathesis, while another says his 
verses are, as those sung by the s^cerdota^ Salii, beyond human com^ 
prehension. Such a master have I chosen, and I flatter myself I 
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imitate him.’ The son of Chrysostom then read one of his sonnets 

with much fire, but he of Santiflana understood not a word. * It does 

• • 

not seem quite plain to •you,’ said Fabricio. ‘ I confess,’ wswered 
Gil Bias, ‘ I should have desired a little less darkness.’ But Fabricio 
laughing replied, ‘ The best of this sonnet, my friend, is its unintelli- 
gibility. All works which are intended to be si^lftne, should avoid 
whatever is natural and simple — in their mistiness their merit lies. 
It is enough t^at the poet can persuade himsel£ that he understands 
his own poem. 

In answer to all this^irony of Le Sage, Gongdta hiight quote ^ith 
a slight substitution the epigram of Heraclitus : ^ ^ 

* 1 am Gongora : why ^le mo up and down, 0 fools P 

I laboured not for you, but for such as understand me. • ^ 

One man with lAe is equal to thirty thousand, but the unnumbered 

* Are n^hing. This 1 assert, ertm by the side of Persephone. 

He might add that the fault of the ass is not, in the opinion of the 
learned, to be laid on the jmcksaddle. 

Certainly Gongora’s readers have a double delight, first in his poems 
themselves, and secondly in such success as they may have in their 
satisfactory elucidation. The doctrines of Pythagoras are so muffled 
in symbols that they have never yet been made bane to the general 
content. Yet how happy is he who is convinced that he understands 
them Martial has in his books things fitter for Apollo, the exegetist 
of dark sayings, than for a human audience. Paul is not wholly with- 
out difficulty. Persius is a man of some little celebrity, but his poems 
will not be found a reed witly)ut a knot. Pindar admits words 
intelligible indeed td the wise, J^ut without inbeiqnetation to the 
vulgar. And, with Auscftiius to his own friends, Gongora might have 
said, ‘ If you do not understand me, I shall obtain that which* I affected 
— tq wit, that you should be in need of me, deSre me, and jkeei) me 
in mind.’ * ^ ^ 

But in spite of all that Gtjngora might have said, or perhaps 
say, his ingeniously conceited comp^cations^of a plain subject*, like 
the labyrinthine folds of the linen rfiffs of his time, make us y^am 
after that perspicuity which was the keynote of* Lucan’s lines, but 
turned that poet into an historiaft. Osric Armado tire us ; we 
do not prefer Cinna to Marp, and Bojas scarcely seems to have played 
the part of a Zoilus when, in his Comedy*Ab Triendship without 
Honour, to exaggerate the gloom of a hooded winter evening, he 
tells us the heavens had become a Gongpra, ihore murky than 
his bool> 

What Le Sage wrote in satire may*be and has been maintained by 
many in sober earnest. ‘ Iftyou wish everybody to venerate you,’ says 
Gracian, one of Gongora’s poetical grandsons, * allow yourself to be 
known but never understood^’ This precept, however, is not newer 

Voi. XU— 243 3 K 
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than anything else under the sun. Quintilian mentions a tutor, 
quoted by Livy, who ordered his pupils, in order to obtain success, to 
obscure their speech, a6 &r as in them lay^ The tutor used continu- 
ally theVord ctkotutqv^ or ‘ make it dark/ Did any scholar distinguish 
himself by an exceedingly intricate exercise, he was wont to exclaim, 
^ Bravo ! even I myself cannot understand you.’ 

One of the main diffictdtieB in Oongora’s poems is caused by his 
habit of inlaying hi&*phraseology, like Puff in the with varie- 

gated chips of exotic metaphor. The Jupiter of Ennius, spitting hoary 
'Siiow over the wintry Alps, is nothing to soiue of the strange notions 
of* Oongora. They are equally numerous dnd recondite. He holds 
his readv^r in^ the prison-house of the shadow and keeps him at a distance 
with figurative expression. He is frequently, like Tacitus, an entire 
ijpiot, occasionally worth untying, but not, often. The result of very 
serious and heavy labour is sometimes, and not seldom, a very poor 
and light entertainment. Many of'his works, begotten of poetic force 
‘on folly or vanity, are like Centaurs bom of Ixion and Cloud, like the 
daughters of iEtna, made of much more smokp than fire. He endeavours 
rather to entangle the reason than to interest the passions. His main 
object is to make men think rather than to make them feel. Like all 
the metaphysical poets, he produces sentiments, not such as nature 
enforces, but sqch as meditation supplies. There is too much art in 
his amusement, as in the TechTvopoBgnion of Ausonius. That he might 
have done otherwise and better is beyond question, but he would 
not have become so famous. 

In addition to his metaphorical use of words, he obscures his 
subject by their extraordinary collocation. The ordo verharvm of 
Gongora would*be, as welfcome to tfie erudite^ Spanish critic as to a 
schoolboy a‘ Delphin version of Horace or Virgil. From his fi’equent 
•omission -of the article the reader of the remarkable combat of Don 
•Quixote fend the Bisv3ayan might imagine Gongora a compatriot of 
Ihat pejyery knight. * In his use of Latiil terms he recalls the Laivni^ 
\Jlp/rla of Quevedo. Hp seeks out unvisuS expressions. And if he 
• canu'^t find them, he & fain to employ in mdtt unusual senses those 
which are ushal. Tn this respect, lil(je Milton or Spenser, he may be 
^said to have writ q hew language. The Spaniard of the present day 
who is daring enough to attempt a •perusal of his Polypheme, the 
‘Chief corner-stone of ‘his eccentricity, may suppose himself fallen into 
:a foreign tongue mixed with some distdrbed Spanish broken, in the 
<}erman phrase, upon the wheel, and, saying, as St. Jerome said of 
Persius, non vistintdligi, neque intdligarts, may pitch the work in a 
pet of despair against the w^l. , * • 

The esitilo culto, or cultivate style, in which the poetical heresiarch 
wrote was named after him, as one of its <3uef exponents, * Gongorism.’ 
It was nearly related to that of th^ Ooric^istas or Omcettistit so called 
£x>m theconceits of Marini, and of thf Ei^huism of which Quevedo 
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was the representative in Spain and Lily in England. It was adzuk'-^ 
ably satirised in the Prideuse^ Ridicutee. 

The motive which induced Gongora to» write in this style it is 
difficult to determine, lie may have desired to civilise the language 
of his fatherland, or to acquire the fame of erudition or a monopoly 
of public praise, or he may have desired merely hi^ own amusement. 
In this last case he would have been animatedt by the same spirit 
which moved ^he good sexton of Paulenca, a .village^ near his own 
town. That official clomb on a winter day thd stoiie staircasd to 
the belfry of his parish church, to toll the Ave ^laria. He gave 
the first two peals in Ihe ordinary manner, 'f'hen, looking down 
from his elevation on all the people gathered together on tha market- 
place bareheaded and busy at their prayers, the devil entered into him, 
and tempted him to dela^ the last peal. He could nol? resist thw 
temptation. The resulting regards of cdnfused surprise are said to 
have constituted his keenest recreation to the day of his death. 

Possibly the real cause of Gongora’s wayward words was that ex- 
cessive intolerance of his time which clipped the wing of thought 
and restricted the growth of science by rivets of iron. The tree 
which the folly of a passing fashion will not allow to follow nature’s 
laws in growing straight uj^wards, expends its energy by growing 
laterally, or downward, back again to the earth, [and becomes deformed. 
Gongora, probably forbidden original sentiment, exhausted his genius 
in exaggerated expression. 

But the grossest extravagances of Gongora may be jiaralleled, if 
not exceeded, by the flights ol* other poets of his own and other lands. 
If he called a bird a feathered harp, Lope also described a duck as a 
feathered boat. Denjades surely trod op the brink erf meaning where 
light and darkness begin to min^e, when he spoke of a trumpet as 
a public cock, and he reached the utmost confines of lawful poetic 
diction when by the city’s cloak he signified th^ walls of the town. 
Nor*is such mixed wit — Mddingerwitz, as s6me might call it — absent 
from the pages of ancienif and modem Italy. •Ennius degraded moun- 
tains into earthy warts) and Lesbia made Sanazzar pray that eifUer^ 
^]]tna would (fry up the Nile or e^jse the* Nile extinguish ''i^tna. 
Marini’s involved metaphoric ^conceits often twm his rhymes into 
rid41es without an answer. Samples of the brocaded style in which 
the thread of verbosity is spun finer than the staple of argument meet x 
us at every page in suc^ peets as Donne anc^ Coydey and Cleveland. 

Gongora was a contemporary of Camoens and Cervantes and 
Shakespeare. He lived in the Augustan era of Marlowe and Lope de 
Vega, of Quevedo an^ Sir •Philip Sidney. His age was illuminated 
by the j^ictuxes of Murillo, of Velasquez — whose portrait of Gongora 
may be seen in the Koyal Gallery of "jMadrid — of Spagnoletto and of 
Zurbaran. He was bom in Cord|va, the country of Seneca audl of 

Lucan, in 1561, and died in 1627. His father, a corregidor, was named 

* 
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Argote ; his mother was a Leonora de Gongora. His own name, Lnia 
de Gongora y Argote, gives the preference of position and subsequent 
feme to his mt^jtemal patronymic. As few, would recognise Gongora 
under the title of Argote as Meyerbeer under Beer or Sir Francis 
Palgrave under Cohen. This inversion of Jiis name was an antitype 
of that of his verse. He went to the University of Salamanca ta 
study law. But te the law Gongora was, as one of his biographersi 
says, ‘ genially disinqjined.’ Instead of reading law, he *^rote romances. 
He seems to have taken to the Church as a pis aller, and became 
honorary chaplain to Philip the Third. So,high was the honour of 
this office that no pay was apparently attached to it. His rank 
became ^eater bht his profit certainly less. He was kicked upstairs. 

One of his romances gives the story of his daily life. 

> He rose, he says, at seven, put on a clean shirt with some loose 
stockings carelessly gartered, looked at himself in the glass and 
arranged his ‘ little lettuces ’ well of ill. ‘ Little lettuces ’ is a GongO-- 
rism for ruffs. Then, after Mass, he .breakfasted like a Dutchman, in 
his garden in the summer time, but in winter in his kitchen. He' 
devoured trii)e and black pudding from September to Christmas, 
and from December to January rich loins of pork and sausages.. 
From March to May he ate fried ham and truffles, and cold gamuion 
with cherries frpm May to August. This yearly carte contains much 
the outer world would not conceive to be poetjc food. The last item 
might be a novelty even to such experienced cooks as Soyer or 
Francatelli, Mrs. Glasse or Mrs. Beeton. In hot weather he took his 
drink with snow, but in cold as the Redeemer made it. At eleven 
he enjoyed the inevitable olla^ with a slice of bacon or some such 
trifle added — a pigeon’s ld|g or a ki^'s ribs, the breast of ar partridge 
or a pullet’s thigh. On the whole he does not appear to have fared 
ill. 

After Gongora became a Churchman he passed most of his time 
at the Court at Valladolid, leaving the closb streets of Cordova — wliich,. 
fropi his sonnet, he seeljps to^have loved well, if not wisely — with its 
richjbiehops and poor ttadesmen, its women ifalking^like horses, and 
its korses walking like^women,dt8 shg-peless houses, its men of the 
height of comstalkfi,^ and its crowd of fools. But at Court, though 
leaving what he considered (since his conversion) the love follies of 
his youth, he nevert*heless Vrote several satirical poems, treating 
those who were hestile to him with ctfustic derision. Valladolid 
seems to have pleased him but little. In one of his sonnets he calls 
it the ‘ vale of tears,’ punning on its name,*^ a valley of Jehoshaphat 
without an hour — not to mentiop a day — bf judgment, full of Counts, 
indeed, but such Cbunts as Chi'i^hdn in summer, and Niebla, Nieva 
and Lodosa in winter, while neither in winter nor summer is Count 
Buendia seen. These are, we ^re told by his commentators, all • 
names of good Spanish families in his l^me, and are related to words 
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'which mean, th^ last, fine weather, the three preceding it respectively 
mist, snow, and mud, and the first that which Shelley describes in one 
of his letters as coeerella iuTiominata. In another sonnet, referring to 
the channel of poQ.ched filth, which in his time flooded the^middle 
street of Valladolid, he again puns on the name of the city, ‘ You ! 
the valley of good odour, nhy, ratiier, valley of the Alexandrian rose ’ — “ 
an allusion whereof the explanation, with the rest«of\he poem, must, 
in deference to^he guardians of our purity, be left behind the veil. 

Ketiring from the Court of Madrid more ridiiin regret than an 
reals, he writes some Teredos Burlescos, taking for his model Horace’s 
lieatus ille and 0 rus, q^ando ego te aspidam? • 1 

Cussed be he who makes^a lord his idol and loses his money, tjaughing 
Streams ! continue laughing at him who thought to celebrate the festivals of the 
Court — as well might he have complimented Judas in an octave — who wished 
immoTliilise the fair women who wander on the b&ks of the Manzanares, but was 
prevented by catching cold in its damj) night air. Flattery and Falsehood, the 
modern Muses, have worn away the chords of my lyre. My song is dried up, like 
Madrid s river in the summer time. Idiave stripped the jackdaw of its peacock’s 
feathers, and will hang up on my wall the trophies of my disillusion. Let deceit 
4ind adulation and leasing remain in their proper theatre, where hope feeds with 
its green meat beast after beast year after year. If there be such a thing as hap- 
piness in this world, I may find it awaiting me in my little garden, under that 
lemon tree whose verdure knows no change. There, amidst the whispers of happy 
waters, indolence without blame and slumber devoid of solicitude may be mine, if 
I rest not here in dust, woixicd to death in that mill in wdiich the horse is always 
tired. All ! happy he who hides himself far from the city’s roar, and is no member 
•of that long serpent formed by a sad succession of clients followed by their patron, 
who thus moves onwards as the crab*, with his tail before him. Oh, happy solitude 
and divine repose ! pleasant truce of a life in town f peace of the understanding 
strained ns in an alembic by the discoujrscs of human ambition ! Jewels form the 
crown, and gold the mantle, of the momi^ch, hut^rddcnce Igng^not after so much 
greatness, sister as it is to so ipuch grief. Lying on the grass, it takes account of 
its stock of years, singing some old ballad about the expulsion of the Moors. 
Thus it passes a happy lile, caring not a tittle for the Court’s distribution of titles, 
paying no postage for ne\^. Independent of the State and its ministers, it won- 
ders in it;^ own orchard at ease. Its table is spread wkh a cloth of emerald by 
the margin of some silver founfain,^nd is set out with fruit, an unbought banquet. 
Let luxury retain her cresdid plate, her bacchanal ccMifusion — but lo ! niyjnule ■* 

awaits at my portaf. O Dapple ! 1 commend Gongora to your 

• • • # • 

• 

The edition of jGongora’s Tj^orks published by*Gonzalo de Hozes 
in Madrid in the year 1654 contains lys varied poems — ^he wrote, 
as Fabricio said, every style, of poetry — in the following order : 

Sounds, drawn after tn^ Petrarchian model ; Candones, or Songs ; 
Odaves, written in the Italian ottava rima ; Teredos, or Tiercets ; 
Dizimas, 6r ten-line stanzq,s ; i6iriWa«,*or poems rfdapted to music, 
and BorrfUnees. Most of these ha\% been subdivided into heroic, 
amorous, burlesque, lyric, sacred, satirtc, pastoral, funereal and mis- 
cellaneous. Then come the fable Polyphemus and Galatea, the 
Soledades in two parts, and the Panegyric of the Duke of Lerma, a 

• 
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wearisome affair of some fourscore stanzas. The !:>ook concludes 
witli Comedies, of which we have no ^ce to treat. 

To all authors whose merits have made their works survive, there 
comes sooner or later a period in which their performances are made 
the matter of learned curiosity and speculative research. And for 
Gongora this is \jell. Without such* adventitious help, without the 
presumptive guesseS of the scholiast, the words of Don Luis had been 
harder than thpse of q^r brother Paul. Gongora’s chiqj!^ commentators 
(to* whom he and ail who read his works owe a large debt of gratitude) 
are Peliicer and porpnel. 

•JosephPellicer furnished in 1630 a commentary on ihePolyphemua^ 
the Soledadey, the Panegyric of the Duke of Lerma and the Pyramus^ 
and Thishe. In 1636 Garcia de Salzedo Cdronel explained thd first 
two poems— the latter of 2,000 lines, the former of some sixty stanzas — 
at considerable length, his ‘book occupying some 420 quarto pages ; 
and in 1645 the same indefatigable student published with his learned 
annotations the whole of the works of Gongora. Two volumes of this 
appeared — ^the second, containing some 800 pages, is in our national 
library : in this he promises yet a third volume. These two men, 
like the Cumaean Sibyl, guide the attentive reader through the sub- 
terranean mazes of Gongora’s verse. Their exegetical help is enor- 
mous, but their expositions ar^ commonly tedious by an unnecessary 
tale of words, though they <^not be accused of shunning dark 
passages, they certainly hold too cite® their *fe<rthing candle to the 
sun. But a sieve cannot be made from the tail of an ass, nor is the 
ear of the pig suitable for a silk purse, and it is equally idle to hoj)e to 
get from commentators instruction on the subject in hand without in- 
fitruction on other subjects/icqjlateral, br ingeniously made to^ appear so. 

For instance, in a note to the* Polifemp Don Garcia traces the 
lineage and history of asps through several pages, beginning with 
the information that the male and female invariably are found together 
— how fair an example JEof married life ! — and if a traveller kills efther 
(inadvertently or not : itds of little consequentee), he is straightway pur- 
“ sueti^ the other, who Jwill certainly avenge the death of his or her 
companion, unless the devoted one cross a stream ; fer * water alone 
can detain asps,’ More entertaining obiter dicta might be presented 
were the writer not afraid of laying himself open to the same ejaarge 
which has been made egainsti the commentators. 

The Polyphemus can boast of many fine passages. For instance, 
the description of the ill-omened crowd of night birds, ‘ with their sad 
voices and their sleepy flight,’ which gather together before the cave of 
the Cyclops, the subjects of Hmdel’s melody anej Homer’s song. How 
ludicrously horrible is the effhet of»his giant’s music — * 

The wild woods shake, waves treiflble on the shore 
Convulsed, the sea nyxiiph breaks her silver lute, 

And deafened ships fly past wi^ sail and oar. 

When Polyphemus plays upon his flute. 
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When Galatea* at last finds Ads asleep, or larther feigning slnmber, 
fearing to break his assumed trance by any trouble of sudden sotmd/ 
hanging over him like the queeUi of birds over ji. hawk, how beautiiuDy 
is she described ds rivalliitg in courtesy her lover (who had on his part 
hesitated to break the sleep of Galatea) by not only stopping*her owh) 
steps but wishing also to* stop the babbling of the lazy water which 
passed singing by his side; till at length gradually drawing nearer, 
she wonders aj^is hair like the last confused rays of the setting sun, 
and his mouth of flowers. The poet tells us how the a^ Love lies Jud. 
rather in the grassgrown field than in the trim and shapely garden,, 
and how the sea-nympH slpwly drinks his poisoh ih gazing on the 
unadorned and manly form of her shepherd lover. ^ Aci^ through the 
‘ sight hole of his waking sleep/ watches her the while, like*a second 
Argus or Lynceus, till at last, unable any longer to begg: his sweet 
agony, he shakes 'the s&mblance of slumber from his limbs, and 
prostrates himself to kiss the marble feet in golden slippers of his 
love. Then they sit on a mossy stone, in the shadow of trees em* 
braced by gadding ivy which “makes for them a green verandah. 
There on a carpet of a thousand colours woven by the loom of spring, 
the shepherd suffers for a while the sorrows of him who languished 
between the rising fruit and the sinking waters. But in the mean 
time with the setting sun, Polypheme mounts a mighty rock — ^this 
incident with many others Gongora has copied from Ovid, who also 
copied it from Theocritus, who copied it probably from someone else 
now unremembered — mounts a rock to call, like JMr. Kingsley’s Mary, 
his cattle home, and giving breath with the bellows of his mouth to 
his alhogum^ frightens Gralatea into wishing herself a humble flower, 
dead with love of Acis, and no more alive from the fear of Polypheme. 
After a short prelude comes the song of tBe Cycl6p», tCe beauty of which 
can scarcely be concealed even by the following translatory rhymes. 

O fairest Galatea ! ah, more sweet 
Thamperfung^d pinks, fresh cropt in dewy morn, 

Par whiter, jar, than any swaps, whidh meet 
Their death with soft songs dowi^the river home, ' 

Hlfore bright art thou, my only Paraclete, ^ 

Than the eyed, mantle by the p^flcock worn ; • 

The hosts’ of stars which stud the sapphire skies 
Shipe for me, sweetheart, less than thy t^o eyes i 

Leave in the dark cool deep {hy sister band 
Of maidens Hre, in weed-grown d^ockj^ell, 

And in day’s twilight rising, on this strand 
Let oceaubsee two stars where(one star fell ; 

Cross the sm^th sand, to me* who Icve th^ sand 
Where silvered by th;f feet each little shell 
Sparkles with pearls, or sc^it seems to me,* 

Bom without ,dew, but only touched by thee. 

\ 


Then after all Tain entreaty, 

I 
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Deafdaughter of tl^ deep, whoM tender ears • 

Resist mj sighs, as rocks resist strong wind, 

Do woods of purple coral froif my tears 
Steal thee f pr dreams — ^what dreSims P — ^thy senses bind P 
Does harsh sea^music hold thee P with thy pe^rs — 

If peers were thine — in the dance dost pleasure find P 
To my sweet song but once tlune eai; incline, 

Fof it is sweet, if not for it is mine. 

f 

The humour in th^ last touch is not the humour o^Gongora but 
of Theocritus. ‘ I *can play on the pipe,* says the Cyclops in the 
eleventh idyl of tljat jpoet, ‘ better than any other Cyclops, celebrating 
you,* my dear sweet apple, and myself at the same time by my song, 
and I am ^ont to do so very often in the dead of the night.* The 
translation above given is of the first three •but of a dozen stahzas 
which compose the giant’s love song. It is witten in the same metre 
as Ihe original, and is as faithful as it was in the translator’s pow^r to 
make it, but to anyone capable of reading the breathing words of 
--Gongofa it is but a caput morinum, an exliausted residuum from 
which all fire and spirit has been distilled. 

G ongora’s celebrated heroic Ganciony or ‘ Ode on the Armada which 
our master King Philip the Second sent against England,’ appears to 
have been written before the winds and the waves fought against that 
naval outfit. The poet therein hopes that the ‘ eyes of the English 
pirates may be made as blind to-day as they are to the true faith, by 
means of the numerous heroes, for whose ships . and sails sea and wind 
are scarcely suflBcient,’ He abuses in good set terms our Virgin 
Queen, Spenser’s Gloriana and Belphoebe, as condemning our country 
to eternal infamy, ‘ holding in her hand instead of the spindle the 
sceptre and the sword, the wi^ of maify, and of many the daughter- 
in-law. Infamous queen ! nay no queen, but^erce and lustful wolf.’ 
-He concludes his panegyric with a verse taken from the sonnets of 
Petrarch : 

Fiamma del ciel su le tue trecfcie piovk ! , 

o ^ 

transj[ated with a bitter ainplification of insult by a modern poet : 

May Heaven’s jvpt fiaiiyd on thy /alse tresses rain. 

Gongora wrote his poem before the fate^of the Am\pda was known, 
because in its conclusion, be sayg : ‘ 0 song ! since my rude lyre aspires 
to become a military clarion, hereafter the ^ozen car and the torrid 
zone shall hear me sing of the arins and triumphs and crown of our 
Spain, unless,’ he adds in a parenthesis, ‘.Phoebus deceives me’ 
— which Phoebus most assuredly did. , 

In a sonnet to a girl who had JJricked her finger with a pid, the 
ring which the wounded finger wesErs is a prison of articulated mother of 
p^rl. This compliment is not so pretty as that in which he tells one of 
his loves that she has while walking’through the fields the faculty of 

t 
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producing floweS^s with her feet as fast as she can gather them with 
her hands. But Gongora is not always polite to the ladies. Births 
of women he compares to rain clbuds^ — we know not whence they come 
but only where they fiall. fThe sufferings he underwent in his sundry 
courtships and serenades were possibly numerous, but there is some 
doubt whether he was justified* by any canon of good breeding or 
biemSance in complaining to his mistress that hp with waiting 
at her door o:(^ winter night, so completely frozen that even her 
lapdog took him for a stone pillar, and lifting u]^ bis leg debonairly 
and with delightful boldness, silvered his black boots in the moon- 
light. ; . • • 

As a specimen of a sacred octave, poem in the^ heroic stanza of 
Italy, •is given here an ajialysis of the Vision of the descend; of the 
Virgin to present a gorgeous caaida or chasuble to Saint Udefonso, in 
the holy church of Toledo. This she did because Ildefonso had 
done Battle for her in tl^ matter of her disputed virginity against 
Helvidius and Pelagius, wdiom t&e j)oet classifies under the order 
‘ Serpentes.’ The daring of the miracle and the difficulty of the poem 
arouse almost equal admiration. 

It is night, a night not shrouded in her thick shadow-woven 
mantle, but counterfeiting a twilight gloom. The moon has bowed her 
splendour behind a cold cloud as if saddened by a Thessalian sorceress. 
Suddenly like a nightly sun, and on a throne of featliers, supported on 
the shoulders of singing cherubim, Mary clothes the air with the 
puqile beams of day. The walls of Toledo seem to rise through the 
fields of a3ther to receive her* coming, with the music of as many 
haq)s as there are rij>])les on the shores of the Tagus. She seeks the 
shejjherd of the sacred crook, hirn who bruised with his learned heel 
the large flelvidian snake, and fimls liini stealiilg^iimself from sleep 
on the threshold of her fane. The luminous horror of her presence 
turns the least timid of his acolytes into stone, but Ildefoilso drinks 
her Kidiant glory as an eaglg the rising sun- Ife prostrates himself 
in the rosy circle of her d^wy shine. TJie qu^n throws over him a 
rich brocade. There i^ a rSciprocity of thanks, to which Gongpra 
modestly considf^rs himself unable to do justice, and so leaves^ for 
another hand. The Virgin vanishes* but'tlfB j;hin light of dSTwn 
which rests on th^ stones, but now ^ined by the ruby glow which 
shone warm around her, looks for awhile^ no l^s§ white than the sea- 
shore covered with ocean’s spon-subsiding foam. The poem ends with 
a complimentary address •to the Virgin, ancf one yet more compli- 
mentary to the family of fhe Sandovales. 

A sweet little madrigal^ occupies a position butn. few leaves dis- 
tant froril this poem, though totaJljP different from it in character, 
subject and treatment, composed on ttie death of ‘the daughters d 
the Duke of Feria.’ • ^ 

‘ Three violets of the skies, thr%e stars of the fiow^ers, ah ! set so 
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scic^ yon seal, 0 perfdmod nifixlslel throe flowers ov^ which Death 
has sown the seed pearls of his frost, imless theyliveelsewhere, wear- 
ing their hair in a hevey-^ying dawn/ 

Due allowance being i^e for the usliaS Spaniqji extravagance of 
diction, these verses on those three blossoms of humanity, the eldest 
of whom was, in the words of Gongora; * justf in the uncertein twilight 
of her teens,’ seein fexqnisitely sweet, pathetic and beautiful. They 
contain the four chief thoughts, the comparisons to a^ower and to a 
star, that idea*of Beech’s winter, and that closing one of immortality, 
which Milton has expanded in his verses on the death of a fair infant 

* dying of a cougK.’ 'Of romoTic^a, La mas hellg, ni^ has been called by 
ah eminent ^papjsh critic the best in the Castilian language. It 
describes the woes of a woman whose husband has left her for the war 
the day after her marriage. Of the stanzas translated the penultimate 
strongly calls to mind VirgiVs neget quis carmina "Oallo ? and the last 
balances by an excess of plainness mapy preceding excesses of obscurity. 

* The fairest maiden of our village, yesterdaymarried and to-day awidow 
and alone, seeing her eyes (husband) have gone to the battle beseeches 
her mother to hearken to her sorrow. Leave me to weep, 0 ehorea of 
the Bea ! Sweet mother mine ! who would not lament though his 
breast were flint, and would not cry aloud, seeing the greenest years 
of my girlhood withering away ? Leave me to weep, 0 ahorea of 
the aea / Let the nights go, since the eyes which made mine watch 
have gone ! let them go and not look on such 'loneliness, for my bed 
is too big for me by half. Leave me to weep, 0 ahorea of the 
aea I ^ 

But perhaps the most elegant of Gongora’s efforts in this style of 
poetry is that ccpnmencing En un pastoral cdbergue, which contains 
the story of Angelicd and Medoro. Fdur lines out of this poem have been 
^ arbitraiiy deleted by Quintana in his Teaoro del Parriaao Eapaflol ; 
the lines ate indeed highly coloured by Gongora’s favourite feculty, 
but it may be a question whether this fact justifies Quintana’s omission. 
If every editor were £q expunge those veises which he considered 
improper, the works of,*bur best poets wouldUsoon be reduced into 
pam{f!R3ets. !§yron would be without Cain or Ddn Juan, while 
Milton’s shade would^w^p^over the oi Lycidaa, which Dr. Johnson 

deemed ‘ vulgar and disgusting.^ ^ , t ^ 

The Soledadea, a word which Gongora appears to have interpreted 
woods or forests, contains some remarkable {)assages. The first book 
speaks of a country maiden as a virgin so ftur that she could parch 
Norway with her two suns, and with her two hands bleach .Ethiopia. 
In the second book is introdu^d a swift ardent scion of the lascivious 
Zephyr, in other viords a jennet, *who with a neigh salutes \he egg- 
coloured horses of the sun, whiSh hear his greeting in their ascent of 
the ecliptic and courteously reply, t Not ofherwise ti^en Wordsworth’s 
Joanna laughed aloud — ^that laugfl was re-echoed with a responsive 
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uproar by all brotberbood of tbe ancient billB. Helm <^g gave, 
th^ poet tells us, tbis laugb of j[oanna to Hammer-Scat, Ha&mei>Sc^ 
to Silver-bow, and so leaping onwards it passed in ttim Silveisbow, 
Loughrigg, Fairfield, Helvellyn, SUddaw, and Qlaramaia, till)ti^ettled 
wearily down at last at Kirkstone. In these Soledades Gnngora sjjoke 
probably from experience wbeb he called ceremony ^ that profsne 
custom, which wastes in salvoes of impertinences our most necessary 
time.’ ^ ^ 

It is difficult to determine whether Grongora liEte been niore praised 
or blamed by his own countrymen. Tlie great Lope worshipped him, 
as he worshipped Cervantes, with hi» mouth, but* probably his heart 
was far from him. His jmnegyrics in* the Laurel de A'polo^jpe not to 
be trusted. That i)iec^ reminds the reader of Colman’s Odea to 
Oblivion and to Obscurity in the matter of Gray. The* Andalusian 
giant need not necessarily be understood of Gongora’s mind. EBs 
body is described by Hoies his fjjiend, who has intoned the plain song 
of his life with no little skill, as that of another Saul, eminent by head 
and shoulders over his fellow-students at Salamanca. When Lope 
wrote that Gongora’s wil is no less lively than that of Martial, and 
much more decent, and that all his works are distinguished by eru- 
dition — sincerity may have directed his pen, but surely irony alone 
could have induced him to say that Cordova has as much to boast of 
in Gongora as in his compatriots Seneca and Lucah. Lope si>eaks 
of him as dying a swaiju and living a phoenix, but in his comedy Laa 
Bizan^as de Belisa, in which Belisa is the antit37)e of Aminte or 
Polixene of the Hotel de RambouiJlet, he apparently includes him in 
the category of those reprobates who painted with rouge not only 
cheeks but noses, br\]ngiug all good things by the rqad of extremes to 
the gulf of ruin. In revenge, Gbngora in his Pyram'ua and Thisbe, 
referring to the ‘ crannied hole or chink ’ .as the player in Bottom’s* 
company called it, the player who had some plaster or lime or rough 
cast about hipi to signify wall, and was the wittiest partition that 
ever Demetrius heard discourse — Gongora, •availing himself of the 
double sense of rima,«ays it was ‘ clearer thjn the rhymes of a csrtam* 
person,’ meaning, very likely, Lope.^ He al«o alludes fo the ISlIbwers 
of Lope, in one of his sonnets, as ducks aafflDling in the slop which 
inundates their flat (vega') m^ter. This is one of the instances, very 
numerous in Gongora, and adding to»his intricacy, of a pun, a term 
which, like the tongue^ of •a jackdaw, speaks, as^it has been affirmed, 
twice as much for bein^ split. He goes on to advise Lope’s acolytes, 
and so presumably Lope himself, to sail quacking down the ancient 
channel* as a rabble \out never likely to attain to Attic style or Roman 
. learning, and concludes by beseeclnn^ them to v^orship the swans — 
that is, of course,* Gongora and his school. 

Cervantes M his Voyage to famaaaua calls Gongora agreeable, 
beloved, acute, sonorous and solemn above all poets that Apollo has 
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seen, and declares him to hold the key of a grace of style unequalled 
in the universe. This seems, in spite of the well-known hyperbole 
of Spanish pane^ric, too magnificent to be sincere. Other critics 
are undoubtedly, favourable. Quintana, wha says we must distinguish 
between the brilliant poet and the extravagant innovaW, calls 0 ongora 
in Romcmces a king. Don Jos6 Pellioer, who pecked at everything in 
Madrid with his i^atifical pen, puts his genius, curiously enough, on a 
par with that of Pindar, and Saavedra Fajardo calls him the Muses’ 
darling, and co/yph^ife of the Graces. ^ 

Though many may take exception to Antonio’s estimate of his 
style as ad CleanihiL lucemam ^umibratus^ and to his use of appo^ 
mtiasiTri^ in the sentence Latvo^orum vocahulorum pluribua appo^ 
sHiaaim^^uaurpaUa pomoaria Hiapance liiigucB quodammodo*. ex-~ 
tendit, yet few can help endorsing the opinion of that eminent critic, 
when he says that Gongora^yras vir ingeniu maximua, if 'not poeta 

ad cwter(yirum oTiimium invidiam- • * 

Jamks Mi?,w. 



THE SACRIFICE OF TifE MASS 


The^ controversy in which I find myself engagecf witfi Mr. George 
Enssell originated in Mr. Birreirs very natural inquiry, ‘ What, then,, 
did happen at the ^Reformation ? ^ ^ His contention was* that this .is- 
a question which has never been settled, which must be faced, but- 
which requires for its solution* a study of contemporary evidence 
beyond the power of the ordinary individual who desires to learn the 
truth. No one who has .made history his study will, I think, venture 
to dispute this proposition. Putting aside forthq moment the works 
of rival theologians, we find in Dr. Lingard the champion of Rome, 
in Mr. Froude the apologist of Henry the Eighth. It is not to these 
that we can turn. And yet, as has been recently §aid by Professor 
Maitland of Domesday, the true story of the Reformation, if not 
‘ the known,’ is at least * the knowable.’ There is no reason why it 
should not be possible to do for the great struggle of the sixteenth 
century what my friend Professor Gardiner is doing for that of the 
century which followed : it is only for the man that we wait. 

In the meanwhile, I endeavqured, in iny artysle; to illustrate the 
importance and extent erf that contemporary historical evidence which 
is now being brought to light, and which b&ars directly on<the subjeclT 
of JVIr. Biirell’s inquiry. Starting from^ Mi*. Gladstone’s position 
that tthe Chtlrch of England must fall baok’ on the Elizabethan 
settlement, ‘ in giving an account of lierse/f,’ I dealt, not wi^ the 
changes and reactions of the three precediilg reigns, but the* 

Elizabethan religion,’ as I deemed it migfit historically be termed. 
As might be expected, this style pleased neith^. ‘ high ’ nor ‘ low ’ in 
the Church ; but its justice* I •think, is ^rly established by this 
reluctant admission in a tractate on the ‘ Anglo-Catholic ’ side : 

It is not a topic on wliicH Churchmen fove to &well, hut firom 1558 to 1580 
the dominant factor in our ^Reformation was Queen and Council ; and, to speak ^ 
in homel)^ phrase, the Queen and Council, by means of the buhops, took the Church 
by the npse and drenched her.* ^ ^ 

• * • 

The expression is not mine ; I do not say that it is pretty ; buib 

' I^neteenth Century, April 1896. 

‘ SUhqp Gtieet^hj the Rev. G| F. Hodges (1894). 
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it forms an effective comment on the tale that tiie Church refonned 
h.erself. 

And now, as to ‘ the Jijlass.* Mr. Bussell, replying to Mr. Birrell’s 
view of ,the difference ‘ between a .Catholic country and a Protestant 
one ’ at the present day, thus defined the position : 

< It is the Mass,’ he says, ‘ that matters ; it is the Mass that makes the difference.’ 
And here it seems to rxn that Mr. Birrell attaches to the word * Mass ’ some occult 
or esoteric meaning for which, as far as I know, he has no warrant. . . . The 
Heformers regarded tl^e ^ords as synonymous. . . . The Moss/chen, is the service 
of the Holy Communion, nothing more and nothing less.^ 

^ As to the ‘"order ’ there is no question : Mr. Bussell admits 
that it has ^en ‘ largely and repeatedly modified ’ in the ‘service of 
the Holy Communion Office, which differs accordingly from the Mass. 
This much ^s obvious. But, apart from the question of these changes, 
is ‘ the Mass,* as Mr. Bussell persists, a ‘ perfectly colourless and in- 
descriptive’ name for the Sacr^ent? The facts are simple. 1 
proved, in my previous article, that the Elizabethan reformers (with 
whom I was there concerned) violesitly denounced ‘ the Mass,’ not 
* private ’ Masses, not ‘ superstitious ideas * nbout the Mass, but ‘ the 
Mass’ itself, sa7i8 fagon. I also proved that ‘the Mass ’ was recog- 
nised as the distinctive feature of the old religion, and, as such, was 
suppressed and extirpated by law. 

Mr. Bussell, however, appeals to Bidley as an ‘orthodox, learned, 
and authoritative ’ man, whose words triumphantly prove that his 
above assertion is correct."* To Bidley, therefore, he shall go. Even 
in 1560, Bidley forbids, in his injunctions to his clergy, ‘any 
counterfeiting of the popish mass ... in the time of the Holy Com- 
munion,’ and abolishes the altar ‘ that the form of a table may more 
move and turn ttxe siihple fr6m the^old superstitious opinions of the 
popish mass.’ Of his views on ‘April 15, '1557’* — a year and a 
half after his death — Mr. tlussell alone can speak. I only know that, 
when in prison with 'Latimer his fellow-martyi: — Latimer who said 
of ‘Mistress Missa’ thdt ‘the^^devil hath brought her in again’ — he 
held that ^ 

things none in the mass tend ppenlyto the overthrow of ChrisIrB institution. • , . 
Ido libt take the mass aj 9 it^is ht this' day. for^the communion of the church, but 
for a popish device, whereby . , • the people of God are miserably deluded.^ 

The most extreme of modeiUv Protestants could not go further than 
this. Again, in his feurewell epistle penned ^ before he went to the 
stake, this great reformer, whose ‘language,’ Mr. Bussell reminds 
us, ‘ was remarkable for its theological temperateness,’ wrote of the 
‘ altar ’ and of the‘^‘ mass ’ thus : c , 

In the stead of the Lord’s holy* table they give the people, with much solemn 

disguising, a thing which they call their mass ; but , in deed and in truth it is a 

— ‘ ^ 

* Nineteenth Centitryt xl. 85-^. ^ F. 422, sujnra, * Ibid, 

* Ridley's WarJk, ed. Parker Sf>o., pp. 121, 120. 
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▼ery masking mi mockery of tke true sapper of the Lord, or rather I may call it 
a mrafty juggling, whereby these false thieves and jugglers have bewitched the 
minds of the simple people . • • untd pernicious idolatry. 

And then, turning in hie agonyc to his own see of LondoHj^he who 
was to light that ^ candle’ for England, cried, as if in vision : 

O thou now wicked and bloody see, why dost thou set ap again many altars 
of idolatry, which by the word of Gbd were justly taken away? Oh, why hast 
thou overthrowfinvthe Lord’s table? Why dost thou^daily delude the peo]^ 
masking in thy masses^ in the stead ef the Lor^s most hofy tapper • • 

Such is the witness of the man on whom Mr. Bussell relies ! .He 
does not know when Eidley died; he does not fcnot&wh^t Eidley 
wrote ; and he then comes forward * in correction ’ of my statements 
of the English Eeformation. • 

It is beyond dispute* that Masses are only mentioned by the 
Church of England in connexion with blasphemy, while its bishops, 
as we shall see, associated the term with idolatry. As to modem days, 
we need not travel further than'' Johnson’s Dictionary — as brought up 
to date by Dr. Latham (1870) — for that ‘ occult or esoteric meaning ’ 
which came as a surprise to Mr. Eussell. For we there find ‘ Mass ’ 
described as the ‘ Service of the Eomish Church at the celebration of 
the Eucharist.’ And who are those who would re-introduce the word 
* Mass ’ among us ? Notoriously, only that extreme school, of whom, 
in his last charge. Archbishop Longley said : 

It is no want of charity to declare that they remain with us in order that they 
may substitute the Mass for the Communion ; the obvious aim of our reformers 
having been to substitute the Communion for the Mass (p. 46). 

This, which was merely the view of the Primate of all England, 
will be treated with the ridicule it deserves by an expert like Mr^ 
Eussell, who is able to assure us that *,the Ma^ is the Service of the 
Holy Commuition, ifothing more and nothlnjr less.’ 

Now, this is a point <;hat must be driven home, for Mr. Eussell’s 
position is a juggle. • And, as a juggle, it is a perfect type 8f the^ 
policy of the sacerdotal party. We have^enly to ask.ourselvesVhat 
would happen if, instead of denouncing ‘ the^ squire and the parson,’ • 
Mr. Russell suddenly took to (^scribing the villagers as ' villains.* 
His ingenuous surprise that anyone should •object to a term whioli 
originally meant only. a«t<67iesma7i or d^elle^ in a village (yill(£) 
would scarcely avert the* wrath of his hearers who attached to it the 
etrange ‘esoteric meaning’ of ‘a cjownish, a depraved person, a 
scoundrel.’ ^ And yet, it is with no less Artless* innocence that he 

o • • 

• • 

» Ridley’s Works, ed. Parker Soo., p. 

• Hansard (1893), xviii. 123.^ ^ 

* Skeat’a Mymologieal JOioUoiMery, wbexe the development in the meaning is 

traced. . % 
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now claims, as a 'perfectly colourless and indescriptiTe * name, a 
term which, ever since the Ghnrch of England possessed her present 
(Elizabethan) Prayer Book (to say nothing of ber Articles), had 
notoriously denoted the rival liturgy, and the rival doetrinef of 
Borne. Here is a term which, under Elizabeth, the reformers not 
only discarded but forced the people to abandon, because they 
identified it with Borne; here is a term which at the present day 
the sacerdotal party,, and they alone, are trying to substitute for the 
CHicrch’s ‘Communion.’ Why? Because of the doctrines with 
which it is identi^ed. This, as Mr. Bussell would say, ‘ is elemen- 
tafy knowledge;’ and yet he assures us, knowing this, that the 
Mass is a perfectly colourless' and indescriptive ’ name. 

Is not this a type, as I have said, ""of the whole sac^dotal 
position ? Lights, vestments, ritual, are authorised (so far as they 
are) because they mean nothing; and then they are used on the 
avowed ground that they mean everything. The Boman CatholiO 
and the loyal Churchman can, and d 9 , unite against this double-faced 
position ; indeed, to condemn it, one need not be either, one need 
only be an honest man. 

It is exactly in the same spirit that Mr. Russell proclaims it 'a 
matter of great indifference ’ to him whether we speak of an ‘ altar ’ 
or a ‘ table.’ It was scarcely a matter of ‘ indifference ’ to Ridley 
or to the other Reformers, when they not only erased the altar from 
the Liturgy, but overthrew it in the church, on the avowed ground 
of its connexion with ‘ the sacrifice of the Mass.’ And, now that the 
doctrine of that sacrifice is revived by a party in the Church, 
the importance of the word ‘altar’ has revived with it. Hence 
the Primate to wbom I haj^e referred had 'already to speak thua 
some thirty years ago : \ 

The Rontieh notion of a tme, real, and substantial sacrifice of the body and 
blood of Christ, as it is called in the Council of Trent, entailed the use of the term 
altar. But this term appears nowhere in the Bdbk of Common Prayer, and* was 
no doubt omiUed lest any counten^unce should be gif en to the sacrifice. 

Thip^fl:** I showed above, was undoubtedly the case.'® 

Healing with what ( ventured to tgrm Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ astound- 
ing statement ’ tha^ ^he altars replaced in Mary’s reign were under 
Elizabeth allowed ‘ to continue,’ I adduced evidencfe of their destruc- 
tion. The fact of that''destru6tion, Mr. Russell replies, ‘ is elementary 
knowledge.’ What theui is the meaning of bic strange remark that, ae 
Mr. Gladstone “ has ‘ astounded ’ Mr. Round by some previous publi- 
cations on this subject, perhaps he will astdund him a little more in 
the treatise on Anglican Orders ighich he hhs just foreshadowed ” ? Is 
this a hint that in that treatise Mr. Gladstone will advance state- 
ments in even sharper conflict with ‘ elementary knowledge ’ ? I do 
not say that he will* not do so-^Mr. Riissell is likdy to be well 

‘•^Sec p. 199 abcve. 
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infonned ; but^surely it is scarcely &ir to iSir. Gladstcme to betray the 
fact beforehand. 

And now from the "Mass’# and the "altar’ let us turn to the 
question of ‘ continuity.’ , Much, if not moAt*of the ^hting that has 
raged about " the^ntinuity of the Church ’ is due simply td want of 
definition. What do we^ mean when we talk of " continuity/ when 
we say that the Church of England was " the same*’ before and after 
the Heformation ? There is what I may ternv " institutional ’ eonr 
tinuity ; therd>is * structtiml continuity/ as IiJ[r. Russell styles it; 
and there is, lastly, doctrinal continuity. A Chultch may possess the 
first only, or the first t^, or all three. It is with the first alone that 
the histouan and the hfwyer are concerned. A*Church may ‘shed’ 
her doctrines like the English, or even her bishoJ)8 Hffe thte Scotch, 
.and yet remain, in the eyes of the State, the National Church, 
Viewed as a corporation, (or aggregate of corporations)* entitled to 
certain rights and endowments, the Church is, in my opinion, 
undoubtedly continuous : that a new Church was established and 
endowed in the sixteenth centui^y is, of course, a vulgar fiction. 

Tins, however, is no^ at all what Mr. Russell means when he 
speaks of " continuity.’ His view — or, at least, his latest view — ^is 
that ^ 

the organic or structural continuity of the Church of England is secured by the 
episcopal succession. . « . The Church of England has maintained, through the 
succession of her bishops, an unbroken continuity.^^ 

This, he says, I do not deny : I have no wish to deny it. But I reply 
with Bishop Jewell, as would,* I gather, Mr. Birrell : 

‘ Succession/ you say, ‘ is the chief way for any Christian man to avoid Anti- 
christ.’ 1 g#ant you, if 3 tf)urmean the guccession Sf doctri^ae.*. . . It is not suffi- 
cient to claim succession of glace ; it behoveth us rather to have regard to the 
succession of doctrine.'’^ , « 

Tbi; he wrote in reply to Harding, who had ii&pugned his episcoptd 
succession. * ^ ^ 

Mr. Bussell does hunselMess than ju8tic»in not mentioning^ihat 
ihe himself has provided the Church with a ^ew argument for graving 
'the succession of her bishops.’ In*that fiame^loqu^t and sCHdied 
speech in which, as he reminds us, he supported* the diseudowment 
of the Church in '^ales, he quoted the words.that Shakespeare places 
in the mouth of a former primate : 

“ Pp. 420, 426 above. 

** IkfsMe of the Apology (ft67}, in Cambridge edition of "^orks, vol. iii, pp. 84S, 
349. But ne sthiok the k^-note of the English Reforiflation when, taking his stand 
on St. Gyf^an, he explained that what h# rfeant was that * wp ought to return [tie] 
to the original of our Lord and to the traditlqn of the Gospel ’ (pp. 350-1). So long 
as the two Archbishops insist upon this principle, as they do in the Protestant portion 
of *their letter (chaps, xviii., xix.), their i oSition is impregnable. 

VoL. XLI — ^No. 243 , I 6 L 
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Canterbury. It must be thought on. If it pasa againat us 
We lose the better half of our posBessioDs : 

For all the temporal (landsi which men devout 
By testament have given to the church, 

^ • Would they strip from us, * o 

• Can anybody,' he urged, ‘ reading that, and comparing it with the 
present agitatiofts of the Episcopal Bench in England and Walesy 
doubt the doctrinf of episcopal succession?'’® Characteristically 
giyiceful thoifgh it ?3e, the line of thought; one is^ "Sound to add, is 
not absolutely new. Was it not another gifted Churchman who 
found the Apostblic^l succession proved by the likeness of his bishop 

* to Judas Iscariot ' ? * 

Having noV given Mr. ElisseU's proof. I pass to that dogtrinal 
continuity ^which is the vital question at issue. Was there, or was 
there not, a real change ^of doctrine when, under Elizabeth, the 
English Beformation was complete ? 

In his former article, Mr. .Bussell gave us the five ‘ most impor- 
tant ’ changes, of which, in his opinion, ‘ infinitely the most important ’ 
was ‘the repudiation of the Pope’s authority.' Now, indeed, when 
my evidence has appeared, he tells us that he spoke of ‘ the repudia- 
tion of the Pope and Papery.^ But it is obvious that the nation 
could repudiate ‘ the Pope's authority ' without renouncing any of 
the doctrines included by our forefathers under ‘ Popery ' (save, of 
course, the authority itself, so far as that was ‘ doctrinal '). This, 
indeed, I venture to assert, is the view now popularly taught by the 
sacerdotal party. The change on which they would lay the stress is 
England’s repudiation of an authority which the Papacy had gradually 
usurped. This change was defined, in a recent lecture, by the present 
Bishop of London, as ‘the assertion by England of its national inde- 
pendence.' He thus tersely expressed the position : 

There was never a tkne in England when the Papal authority was not greatly 
resented. There was a fj^ontinuous struggle aguinst it, ^ and really the final act of 
an entire repudiation of the Fapai authority follovasd quite naturally as the result 
of a long process which had been going on continuously from the very earliest 
timJo or English history itself. . . . The English Church parted company with 
the Pupal jurisdiction (j. 3). • 

The Bishop severs (Mr. Bussell’s phrase) ‘ the ^repudiation of the 
Pope’s authority ’ froih any dhange in doctrine ; and as my opponent 
firmly denied that uny ouch change was "inwlved in ‘ the revision of 
the Liturgy,' the net result of his original summary is that there was 
virtually no doc^^rinal change, which is, ^ I have said, the sacer- 
dotal position. * ^ * • • 

♦ t • 

** Hansard (1895), vol. xxxi. pp. 261 , 202. “ Vol. xl. p. 36. 

>VP. 4i9 above.* 

** Lecture on The Church undi^ Mizabeth, at the Church House, April 29, 1896. 
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But in bis iecmd article, following mine, we find tbis startling 
volte-face: ^ 

Surelj no candid critic can deny that the theological change made by the 
Heformation was a Vsignificoift and a. profound one. Surely the T|}irty-nhie 
Articles embodied a widely different system of theology from that which prevailed 
in the pre-Heformation Ghurcli . • 

Mr. itussell, we learn, ‘ completely ^ agrees with me tbat there 
was ‘ a considerable cbange of religion in England'! ^Wbat is tbe 
meaningpof it ? Well, political life, we all know, •has its exigencies ; 
and when tbe Ministry gf wbicb Mr. Russell was a member found 
that it couid only retain eflSce by consenting toplifnder the Church -in 
Wales be discovered, in tbe speech from which I hav^^oted, ‘ that 
the persons who made gifts to the Church in mediaeval times ’ would 
not have done so ‘had thgy known that, as a body, the Church was 
about.to rebel against the see of Peter.® To appreciate the full 
humour of the position— and Russell enjoys humour — we must 
remember that the Bill propose^ to confiscate all endowments made 
before 1703 ! Now this Rebellion ‘ against the see of Peter ’ (which is 
usually assigned to an earlier date) is quite distinct from the doctrine 
of the Thirty-nine Articles which bury it away in a comer.*® It is 
of this doctrine that I propose to speak ; and I cordially welcome 
Mr. Russell’s admission, the more so as Lord Halifax has reminded 
us, in this Review, tha^ 

theologians like Dr, Pusey, Bishop iForbes, and Mr. Keble have felt that the 
doctrines of the Council of Trent and our own formularies are not irreconcilable,*^ 

‘No candid critic,’ Mr. Russell now admits, could reconcile the 
latter with* even the theology ofpur own ‘•PreJi^foKnation Church.’ 
Quite so ; that was the view of the Eastern Church’s representatives, 
who observed of Mr. Palmer’s explanation of the Articles : ‘.With you 
eveiything needs explanations and apologies ; ’ •and who, from their 
independent standpoint, dMared that as to ;rital points (including, 
be it noted, the sacrifice of the Mass) ‘ the Articles seem to condemn 
them all withoijb any reserve or limitation.’ • ^ ^ ' 

But when we ask, with Mr^ BirreU, whe£l\pr the English Church 
did ‘ in mind and will cut herself ofiF from furthei^participation in the 
Mass as a sacrificeV Mr. Russell sinks the politician in the sacerdotal 
partisan. On the supreme question oT the* Mass, the question on 
which, as historical fwqji,* the martyrs avowedly laid down their 
lives, he will admit no change : the ‘ sacrifice of the Mass,’ is not 
abandoned ; against ‘ the Sioctrine of the Mass, as thp Catholic Church 
in Eastland West understood it, tiie .Reformers of the Church of 

P. 419 above. . 

( XbeBisbop of Rome hath no jarisdlctioxf in this realm of England ’ (Ait. XXXVII.). 

>• Vol. xxxix. p. 860. I »» P. 37. 
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Eagland struck no blow ; ^ that doctrine ‘ has been held by the Church 
of England since the Beformation as ^fore.’ 

One feels a natural* reluctance to discuss such doctrines as those 
of the Real Pjfesence or the sacrifice of the Hasp ; but the honest 
historian cannot ignore the points of su^r^me consequence at the 
Beformation as pow. 

Mr. Bussell, wi|^^h a mock apology for his ‘ offensive pleasantry of 
July/ begins ^his defence of the mystery of the Mass. by citing ‘Mr, 
Squeers’ and ‘Seij&tnt Buzfuz/ by a ponderous pun, and even by 
descending (to quote the organ of his own party) ‘to a certain vulgar 
and disgusting con&parison.’ J. do not grudge him, even in humour, 
a ‘ forward mscyeiaent ’ of his pwn ; but he seems, with his idea of ‘ a 
joke in season,’ to be somewhat in advance of the rest of the 'world. 
Certainly I shall not follow his example by comparing some of the 
Ane-drawn pleading that has lately been advanced on his o\m side 
with the meaning deduced by Sirs, BardelFs counsel from the wojds 
‘ tomato sauce ; ’ I think one may safely leave to Sir. Bussell the 
enlivenment of theology by Dickens. 

In spite of that wondrous flood of verbiage by which (as a Boman 
Catholic would say) the elusive Anglican endeavours to obscure the 
real issues at stake, the sharp discord on the doctrine of the Slass 
defies the subtlest efforts to conceal it or explain it away. Every 
man of ordinary intelligence is able to draw the inevitable conclu- 
sion from this direct contradiction, which goes to the root of the 
matter.*^ 

Council op Trent, 1651 ( and 1604) Thiett-ninb Articles, 1663 and 1671 

De Sancto Eud^ri^x^ sacMmento ^ Of^the LordHs Slipper 

Canon VIII, Si quis dixerit, Chris- Art, ^XXVIII, Corpus Ohristi da- 
tum, in Eucharistia oxhibitum, opiritvr- tur, accipitur, et manducatur in coena 
aliter tantum manducari. . . . anathema tantum caelesti et epirituali ratione, 
sit. ' c. 

f r 

J am conversant Vith *the argument* that this article was of 
Bidiop Gruest’s ‘ own penning* and that he was ^ believer in the 
‘ Beni (Objective) Presence.’ It is beat set forth in a little monogmph « 
published in 1894 with a highly commendatory prefiice by Dr. Mason, 

‘ examining chaplain Jo the Archbislfop of Canterbury.’ ^ Writing 
as a champion of the doctrine in question, the author maintains that 
• • 

** Pp. 38, 39 above. Daily Nemo, March 4, 1897. 

** I give the Latin text of the Article for more %xact and accurate comparison. 
The date of this session of the Council was Octobq^ 11, 1551, a point of importance, 
for * in several letters^ of the Reformer^wq observe the interest with which they were 
watching the contemporary disputations at Trent, especially in the course of the 
eventful year 1551 ' {Hardmick an the Articles, e(^ 1884, p. 83, note). 

** Bishop Quest, by the Rev. G. F. lodges. Mr. Puller also relies strongly on 
the teaching of Bishop Guest. | 
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Guest’s treatise in 1548 implies that he held this doctrine, and that 
‘what he had been in 1548 h%was in 1559’ (p. 18). It is only, I 
am sure, by inadvertence ^hat the author oilifts to quote, amoilg the 
passages in that tt^atise opposed tb this view, the fatal assertion that 
infiints at baptism , • ^ 

eat his body and driiike his bloude as reafye as we do at his supper : howbeit no 
man worshippeth eyther hys body as present at baptisme ther no lease presented 
then at his eyther els his godhed, ether for his qpirn or far ye' presens of 

his said body. Why then shuld ether his body be honoured as present in 

masse after the consecration P 

• • 

One is* reminded of the author’s own reluctan^ but candid con- 
fession, as to the quotations by Dr. Pusey and his fSUowers, ‘ from 
Anglican divines who . . . had affirmed a Keal Objective; Presence,’ 
that ‘ the greater part of these wall not bear scrutiny ’ (p. 47). • 

In 'speaking throughout, as I hav^ done, of the ‘ sacerdotal ’ party, 
I refer, of course, to that ‘ sacerdotium,’ that power to offer sacrifice 
as a priest, which is denied to fhem by the Papal Bull, and which 
that Bull,*rightly or wrongly (with this I am not concerned), declarei^ 
essential to valid Orders. I am only concerned, I repeat, with the 
claim of Anglican clergymen that they are sacrificing priests, autho- 
rised to ‘ offer ’ what Mr. Russell terms the ‘ sacrifice of the Mass.’ It 
is, of course, contended by them, against Roman Catholics on the 
one hand and the rest * of their Church on the other, that Article 
Thirty-one is not directed against ‘ the sacrifice of the Mass.’ I have 
read the subtle arguments of ’their ablest champions with care, and 
gladly bear testimony to their skill ; but the question that the student 
of history will ask is : How wus tiie Article in question understood at 
the time? *P^or this w*e need only listen to the’ thunder of the rival 
Churches as heard in the Articles of Religion and the Canons of the 
Council of Trent. It is important to observe that the Candns which 
follow are preceded by a pre^face which distinctly asserts them to be 
aimed at the errors then loping taught 

• • ^ 

Quia vero adversus veteiftm banc . . . fidem, hoc tempore multi disi^minati 

sunt errores, multaque a multis docentur e^ dispu^ftntur ; sancta synodus, T. . 

* qu£o huic purissimie fidei, sacraeque SoctrintD adversaAuw damnare, et a sancta 
ecclesiare eliminare, pe^ subjectos hos canouek constituit. • 

And these errors are not those at wKich it is now pretended the 
Thirty-first Article was ainfed, but are, on the contrary, as will be 
seen, those which are upheld in that Article, to which the canons, 
therefore, |prm the reply direct. • , 

• • • • . * 

” Ed. 1840, p. 116. The italics are mine, bubthe absence of oapitals is in the text. 

Guest undoubtedly hadnot changed * in 1559, 'ipr lb his letter to Cecil justifying the omis- 
sions in the new Prayer Book he actually in#sts that no * higher and better^thhages be 
gyyen ' by * ye communion ’ than by * baptizyng, readyng, preachinge, and prayenge/ 
and that *in ye worde [t.^. reading and preaching] eate and drynke Christ ’t 
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; 

Session XXII. (September 17, 1502) 

^ Be Sacr^io MUm 

• t 

Cmm^ L Si quis dixerit, in missa 
non offerri Deo verum et proprium 
sacrificiiim ; . . . anathema sit. 

Canon IL Si quis dixerit ... 
Christum . . . nonrordiuasse ut . . . 
sacerdotes oiferrcnt corpus ot sanguinem 
suum ; anathema sit. 

Can&nKlII. Si quis dixerit, miS6a9 
sacrificium . . . non . . . propitiatori- 
urn ; . . f neque pro vivis, et de^pnctis, 
pro peccatis, poenis, satisfactionibus,^ et 
aliis necessitatibus oiierri debere ; ana- 
thema sit. 

t Canad IV, Si quis dixerit, blasphe- 
miam irrogari sanctissimo Cliristi sacri- 
Ocio, in cruce peracto, per missse sacri- 
hcium, . «. . anathema sit. 

No dispassionate and candid critic (as Mr. Eussell would say), 
comparing these canons with the Article, can fail to see that they 
treat it as directed against the ‘ Sacrificium Missto,’ and as asserting 
that this ' Sacrificium ’ was ‘ blasphemy ’ against the one Oblation 
‘ finished upon the Cross ’ (in cruce j^eracto), * To that assertion they 
retort that he who makes it is accursed. It was made, however, by 
Convocation in 1563, and again in 1671.^^ 

Even the^ strenuous pleader in the Church QuaHerly Revieiu is 
forced to admit^^ that^ after all, the Article ‘.touched the doctrine of 
the Mass ’ (p. 45). • 

The reformers attacked a system of practical abuses at a point where the icflu- 
ence of the misconception was most prominently displayed, viz. in the private 
masses. But it cannot be doubted . . . that in /ittacki&g those * Missarum isacri- 
ficia ’ they used language fqtal to fhe doctrine of tl^ Mass.^^ 

We*heed, I may add', no better instancec than Guest’s treatise 
‘ a^nst the prevee Masee,’ for^although claimed as i moderate man, 
he denounces ‘ the masse sacrifice,’ root and branch, throughout. 

Bishop Jewell 'is claimed by. Mr, Puller as ^a ‘ representative ’ 
Anglican theologian, etid by the present Bishop of London ‘ as one 
of the great writers qf Anglicanism ; and Bishop Jewell, Mr. 
Puller claims, taught that the Church of England ‘ had retained 
priesthood and sacrifice.’ Would it surprise that able champion of 

* * I 

'-® ‘One ought to remember,* MT.,Pa]iei urges,* that theMefinitions of the Council of 
Trent bearing on this •question were lyithCT authorised nor promulgated before . . . 
September 17, 1562.* No doubt. But Convocation adopted the Article, twice over, 
after that date. • 

April 1896, pp. 47, 48. . 

Lecture at the Church Hoife on Th^ Cittvroh under Elizabeth^ April 29, 1896.* 


Articles oe 1552, 1563, and 1671 

XXXI, Of the (me Oblatiemef Christ 
fymhed upon the Cross 

The Offering of Christ once made 
is that perfect redeipption, propitiation, 
and satisfaction for all^ the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual ; 
and there is nonb other Satisfaction for 
sin, but that alone. Wherefore the 
sacrifices of Masses, in the which it 
waft commonly said thlit tbe Priest did 
offer Christ fo^-the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous, fables and dangerous 
di^ceits. 
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the sacerdotaS party to learn what the Bishop meant by his ‘ priest ' 
and his ‘ sacrifice ’ ? ^ 

Thus we see all 01iristiaii»men are priests, and*ofier up to God the daily sacri- 
fice — that is, the sdbrifice of Christ's p&ssion/'^^^ • 

It is diflScult to imagine [any words more absolutely destructive of 
the sacerdotal position than these of the very fiian on whom its 
champion relies. * ^ 

It is, I believe, among the facts not generllly knbwn that in^ the 
present century — indeed, in the lifetime of the present Sovereign — 
each English bishop J^ad to declare the sacri^e of the Mass to be 
‘ idolatrous.* He could not sit in the House of Lojrd^ithout making 
this* declaration : • 

I, A. B., doe solemnly and sincerely in the presence of God pirofesse, testifie, 
and ^eclarc that I doe believe that in the Sacitanent of the Lord’s Supper there is 
not any Transubstantiation of the Elements of Bread and Wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ at or after the Consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. 
And that the Invocation or Adoratien of the Virgin Mary or any other saint and 
the Sacrifice of the Masse^as they are now used in the Church of Home, are 
superstitious and idolatrous. And I doe solemnly in the presence of God professe, 
testifie, and declare that I doe make this Declaration and every part thereof in the 
plaine and ordinary sence of the Words read unto me as they are commonly under- 
stood by English Protestants^^ without any Evasion, Etiuivocation, or Mentall 
Reservation whatever.*'*^ , 

The closing words should be carefully noticed. There are those, no 
doubt — the people, for instance, who write to the Church Tivies — 
who will urge that it was possible to make this declaration, and yet 
to hold and teach the doctrines it is framed to condemn. I prefer 
to believe that, at leas.t in those days, thg Church of England taught 
not only religion, but morality. • ^ * 

‘ The sacrifice of the Mass ’ in the Roman Church was the same ijj 
1678 as in the days of Elizabeth ; and the wording, fortilAately, is too 
precise for any * evasion ’ gr * equivocation* as to the doctrine that the 
bishc^s denounced. Ngr, indeed, did they attempt to evade it in 1 829. 
If I select the admissions *of the Bishop df Oxford, it is because he. 
spoke as an ex5)ert, having been, as he reminded the House, Regina Pro- 
fessor of Divinity ; and also lfecause*he had l^orror of ‘ the Pffritans ’ 
worthy of his present distinguished successor ; While in his eloquent 
vincfication of Roman Catholics he stqod, ampng the bishops, almost 

alone. « 

• • • • 

Works (Cambridge edition, 1848), vol. iii. p. 336. This passage is taken from 
the very treatise from whicl^Mr. Puller quotes. The Archbishops’ letter, published 
since this article was written, almost accepts Jewel’s position, in reminding the 
Pope tb%t even St. Petev exhOrts * the whgle people about offering, as a holy priest- 
hood, spiritual sacrifices to God ’ (p. 69), «and that * necessarily ’ the people with 
them takes ‘ its part ’ in what they are * accifctemed to call the Eucharistic sacrifice ’ 
(p.l9). • • 

The italics are mine. 

30 Car. II. (1678), cap. I (^Statutes of the voL v, p. 894). 
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I liave sworn^ indeed, that the invocation of eaints and the sacrifice of the mass 
are idolatij, but 1 have not sworn that all pimists are idolators before God. . . . 
I trust we have as much regaf<^for the solei^ oath we have taken respecting the 
doctrines of transi^tantiation and the sacrifice of *the mass ,as the noble and 
learned lord himself. ... I say again that *tbe invocation of saints is idolatrous, 
that the sacrifice of the mass is idolatrous ; hut I do pot say that the whole of the 
Homan Catholic religion Is idolatry. . . . Among these additions [to the Mr and 
beautiful form of Christianity] are the invocation of saints and the sacrifice of the 
*mass. But these tenets are not Protestant; ... I assert that 1 never said the 

invocation of saints and thf sacrifice of the mass were not idolatsOus.^^ 

•» 

Here, then, we have the whole of the bishops, from the two Primates 
downwards, denouncing, in theip character oSf ‘ Protestants^’ that 
‘ sacrifice pf tlniQ^ Mass ’ which, JVIr. Bussell claims, has been con- 
tinuously and ‘ openly taught ’ in their Church, not as erroneous, 1)ut 
as * idolatrous ’ ! The final settlement of the Church of England 
toot place, as all the world knows, 235 years ago; 'for 150 years out 
of that period its bishops thus sttgipatised \fhat JVIr. Bussell terms 
its ‘unbroken and unchallenged’ tradition.®^ Is there any other 
Church — if Mr. Bussell is right — in wliich such a state of things is 
even conceivable ? 

Need one add that in the mouth of a bishop, of a Begius Professor 
of Divinity, the word ‘ idolatrous ’ is no term of mere vulgar abuse ? 
We all know what the Protestant martyrs meant when they denounced 
the ‘ idolatry ’ of fhe Mass : the Council of Trent knew it well when 
it drew up its sixth Canon ‘ De sacrosancto Eucliaristia? Sacramento ’ 
(1551) 


Si quis dixerit, iu sancto eucharistisB Bacrameuto Christum unigenitum Dei 
fllium non esse cultu latriae, etiam externo, adoraiidum; atque ideo . . . ejus 
adoratores esse idolatrps ; anathema sit. * . ^ ^ 

The Bishoj) of Oxford saw clearly that adoration was not ‘ idolatrous ’ 
ifi those who believed in th^ Beal Presence : to him and his brethren 
it was ‘ idolatrous ’ because they did not. When we find even Mr. 
Puller admitting that « ^ ^ • 

^ Trutk obliges me to go further. 1 do not thi&k thaj, later on, Cranmer and 
Hidleyjjjteliaved in the true doctrine of the Heal Presence of the Body and Blood 
of our Leffd in the Holy Euch%rrat. . . .•Althor^gh they considered their teaching 
to be in accordance with fhe doctrine of the Holy Fathers, in reality it w|i8 far 
removed from it ; • • • ^ 

when Mr. Hodges is forced to Write : 

It is indisputable that,' with few exceptions, memt^ls of Convocation in 1562 
and 1671 had discarded all belief in a Heal Objective Presence ; 

when he is even driven to, conclude that Article XXIX. was expressly 
‘ penned to deny ’ that doctrine,®® ^hich he* was' writing to uphold), 

Hansard (1829), vol. xxi. p^. 82, 606, 607, 

” Ibid, pp. 68, 60-66, 79, 143, 147rl66, et peusim. 

^ P. 426 above. 

BUliop pp. 28, 3^6. • 
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we shall knoV what weight to^attach to Mr. Bussell’s assertion that 
against the Catholic doctrine of the Mass ‘the reformers of the 
Church of England struck n^ blow.’ .J/Ce have only to turn to 
Ridley, his ow^i selected reformer, to learn thatr whei^ formally 
charged with heresy ’ by Pole, the Pope’s legate, it was solely with 
heresy against the doctrine Of the Mass. It was because the re- 
formers held the doctrine known as ‘the sacrifice of the Mass’ to 
be neither ‘ primitive ’ nor ‘ protestant ’ that they ended by evicting * 
the word ‘ Ma9b ’ from the Liturgy of the Cftnrch of England. and 
from the lips of her people. ‘ It is ’ still ‘ the Mass that matters ; it 
is the Mass that makej the diflFerence.’ • * 

. • Jfr H.« Round. 

• • 

P. 843-4 above. P. 422 above. • 

The Archbishopl^’ letter "nowhere accepts th^ ULcrifioium * the oblatidh of 

the Body and Blood of the Ijprd * (p. 18), ^^iindd by the Council of Trent as the doc- 
trine of the Church of Home. It dodk use, of the Consecration, the words * may 
become to us the Body and Blood,* in^ speaking both of the Communion service and 
of the office of the Mass (pp. 18, 19) ; but the careful reader will observe that it 
employs inverted commas izf the latter, but not (for the best of all reasons) in the 
former instance. That reason is that those words (even with the milder * be * of the 
* Pirst^ Prayer Book) were, as is well known, expunged from the Prayer of Consecration 
in the * second * Prayer Book, and in that of Elizabeth, to the ardent and undying 
grief of the High Church party. Guest, in his letter to Cecil (1559), justified the 
omission being made, because the words used by the Archbishops make for ‘ a doc- 
trine that bath caused much idolatrie.’ It is greatly to be hoped that the *■ Bishops 
of the Catholic Church * will verify the Primates’ statements by referring to the 
Liturgy for themselves, when they will also discover that Anglican priests do not, as 
alleged, * when now consecrating '. . . signify the sacrifice ’ owing to the eventful 
change made in 1552 and 1559. 
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TI/E DVK^} of ARGYLL'S CRITICISMS. 


t " f 

In the M^ch^d April numbers of this Eeview, the Duke of Argyll 
has raised afresh most of the questions iikvolved in the general 
doctrine of ©rganic Evolution. An adequate discussion of all these 
questions would occupy a space which the Eeview ‘cannot afford, and 
would diminish too much the sma][l amounts of time and energy 
remaining to me. But though prompted for these reasons not to 
answer, it seems to me that I cannot with propriety keep silence, 
considering the generally courteous mannef in which the Duke of 
Argyll has expressed his criticisms. Between deterrents and incen- 
tives I may perhaps best compromise by seeking to clear up some 
fundamental misunderstandings which have arisen. 

(1) Throughout the earlier parts of his first article, the Duke of 
Argyll speaks of my view as standing in opposition to the view of 
Darwin. I am unaware of any opposition, save that resulting from 
unlike estimates of the shares its factors have had in producing 
Organic Evolution. Besides the effects of Natural Selection, Mr. 
Darwin recognisQfi certain* comparatively sn^all effects of use and 
disuse : ascribing, however, more importance to them towards the 
close of his life than he did at first. I have contended that they are 
of far greater importcyice than he supposed — that while, in the evo- 
lution of inactive organisms, Natural Selection has been almost the 
sole factor, the inheritance of functionally-wrought modifications 
has con^ to the front as,'' the chief factor in preportion as organisms 
hav? jisen in the scale of optivity : survival of the fittfist continuing, 
however, to be always a cooperator. 

(2) Along with the misappireheijsiou implied iuirepresentin^ this 
difference as an antagonism, there goes the misapprehension implied 
in the following extr^-ct 

Blit Darwin’s theory is quite as distinctly and as definitely a theory of organic 
evolution as the theory of which Spencer boastS^^ that it will remain secure 
even if Darwinism should he^ abandoned. Both th^se theories are equally hypo- 
theses as to the particular processes *thr8ug}i which development has heM its way 
in that department of Nature which know as organic life.^ 

1 did not foresee that Mr. Darwift’s conclusion and the conclusion 

f 


» P. 300. . 
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which wouldr remain were his disproved, might he mistaken lor 
alternatives ; nor did I suppose it might be said that * both these 
theories are equally hypotheses as to the j^aiiioulaT processes throi^ 
which development has held its way/ The l^eojy ofJN^atural Selection 
may rightly be* called an hypothesis respecting a process, but the 
theory of Organic Evolution is«in no sense the theory of aprocess. It 
is simply a generalisation, based on various classes^ffacts which show 
that Organic Evolution has taken place ; and it Vould hold its ground • 
even if the assigned causes, or all conceivable eauses,*were disproved. 
When I pointed out that if the theory of gravitation had been 
disproved the Copemisan theory of the Solar^ System would have 
remained outstanding, and that, similarly, disproof of Natural Selection 
as cause would leave outstanding drganic evolutidfT as £ result of 
causes, known or unknown, it did not occur to me that I might 
be supposed to regard Organic Evolution as a cause comparable with 
Natural Selection as a cause. ^ 

(3) The passage with which* the Duke of Argyll commences his 
second paper ascribes to me twv beliefs, neither of which I recognise 
as mine. He says : — • 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's rebellion against tbe < enormous’ time which evolu* 
tionists have hitherto demanded, and to which Lord Salisbury only alluded as a 
well-known characteristic of their theories, marks a new stage in the whole con- 
troversy. Nobody had made the demand more emphatically than Mr. Spencer 
himself only a few years ^go. Ills confession now, and his even elaborate defence 
of the idea that the work of evolution may be a work of great rapidity, goes some 
way to bridge the space which divides the conception of creation, and the concep- 
tion of evolution as merely one of its methods. 

The less important of these jerroneous ascriptions is contained in 
the statement that i Rave mad^ an ‘^l^orate* defence of the idea 
that the work of evolution may be a work of great rapidity.’ Lord 
Salisbury commented on the ‘prodigious ch&nge requisite ie transforn? 
the jelly-fish into l^he man : implying tjiat the demand for many 
hundred millions of years Tor this chaise waf none too great, and, by 
implication, that it coufdnet have taken place in the hundred jaaillion 
years assignec^by Lord Kelvin. In replj^*! pointed out that^this^ 
‘ prodigious change ’ was not greater thaiP that undergone bjp every 
infant during the nine months preceding ite birth. Basing on 
familiar facts an ^estimate of the dumber of generations which would 
succeed one another in the hundred million years, I further pointed 
out that the ‘ prodigious cliange ’ would be^efiESftted if each generation 
differed from the next as much as the unfolding fcetus differs from 
itself in of a minute ; and that if, of the successive increments 
of change, we assumft thdl only one in, 250 fells in the line of higher 
evolution, it would still result tha| the change from a protoi^n 
to man would be effected in a hujidred million years, if each genera- 
tion differed from the next by as mu^h as the foetus differs from 
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j^|^.itt«aooe8im:aEdni^V^^^:4^ add tha% the 

amtiiige diSsieiwe hetweda each genenddcm and ' the aeid, wo^d be 
inuaeestusbly less fjiaa that betveea i^dividoals in each g^np^on ; 
jsinoe this is usually quil^Vscoqdcoous. Thjs implied rate ot change 
can Bcarchly be chatactensed as one Of ‘ great ^pidity.’ 

(4) Bat the more important of theses mionwas ascriptions remains. 
In his preceding rrticle the Duke of Argyll Bf^eke of my ‘ change of 
, front,’ and in the for3going extract he Bpeak/m my * rebdlion against 
the “ enormouft” time which evolutionists have hithprto demanded.’ 
Bemg utterly unconscioas of any ‘ change of front ’ or any such 
* rebellion,’ I could not at first tmderstand why they were ascribed to 
me.' Examination proved, however, that the Duke of Argyll had 
mistaken' a S5:^^hetical admission £>r an actual admission. The 
misinterpreted passage is one in which I have said of .Lord 
Bqjisbury; * , 

In support of liis argument lie cites JiOrd Eelvin*G conclusion tliat life cannot 
liave existed on the earth more than a hiindred millions of years. Respecting 
Xtord Kelvin’s estimate it may be remarked that the truth of a conclusion depends 
primarily on the character of the premises ; that mathematical processes do not 
furnish much aid in the choice of premises ; that no mathematical genius, however 
transcendent, can evolve true conclusions out of premises that are either incorrect 
or incomplete ; and that while putting absolute faith in Lord Kelvin’s reasonings, 
it is possible to doubt the data with which he sets out. Suppressing criticism, 
however, let us accept in full the hundred million years, and see what comes of it.’ ^ 

It seems probable that having, when first reading this passage, 
not duly noted its qualifying forms of e:fpression, the Duke of Argyll 
did not refer back to it before writing his article ; for otherwise it is 
difficult to understand how, after the indications of scepticism 
.given in it, he could ^suppoeie that^l have accepted Lord. Kelvin's 
estimate. My argument was that even if ,the duration of life on 
<%he Earth had been only a hundred million years, still, within this 
period, the ^prodigious change’ might be effected by increments 
which, in sucessive generations, would be insensible in their amouhts. 
I did not intend to aciual acceptance^ of the estimate ; *and I 
iiever*^ixpagined that any one would suppose D did. The arguments 
Bgaln^t acceptance remain^ with jne in pidiminished strength. 

With these rectifications I iqpst here end : excusing^ myself, for 
the reasons giv^, from entering upon detailed discussions. 

. . Hebbert Spencer. 

# 

< N’m/teenth Century ^ 1895, p. 752. 
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• 

I HAVE often regretted that no competent scholar has given the world 
a history of the monarchical adea. There would be few more curious 
and interesting tasks than to trace its career, from its simple begin- 
nings in the infancy of civilisation to its complex manifestations in 
this sixtieth year ofi Queen Victoria's* rSign.* possess, indeed, 
valuable contributions to the subject from the pens of many able 
writers. To speak only of two. In Sir Henry MaineVs masterljT 
D'issertatioiis on Early Law and Custom iheie is a most admirable 
account of the archaic klhg in his relatioik to civil justice. The 
Bishop of Oxford, in his well-known \?brk, Jlas traced, with singular 
fulness of knowledge and grasp of principle, the rise wd ^u-ly 
development of British sovereignty.* Bu^a-tgeneral history otking- 
ship is a task still to be executed— «a task demanding for its satis- 
factory execution* a rare combination of scientific scholarship and 
philosophical acumen. * * 

I suppose most mei^afid voters would regai^i Monarchy as an un- 
natural polity. In fact, it is the one form of government to which 
the term ‘ natural ’ may*properly be applied. I nped hardly observe 
how utterly unhistorical* is the conception of primitive society so 
widely popularised through the influence of KouSseau. Not a com- 
munity of men and citizens, all S(jvereign and equivalent, but auto- 
VoL. XLI-No. 244 , 3 M 
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V CEfK^y, is the earliest form of the State known to^ns. To this 
polity, I say, the term ‘ natural * may be with peculiar propriety 
applied. Civil society, ^ijdeed, whate^^er its form — there is no im- 
mutably best foKn — ^is man’s true state of nature. For he is what 
Aristotle* called him two thousand years ago — ‘ a political animal.’ 
But of civil society the family is the gerzii. The authority of the 
father, king over ‘iis own children, is, as a mere matter of historical 
' fiict, the earliest forfii of the jus imperaudi, which must be referred 
to the nature 5of thiiSgs as essential to hv/man life? and therefore 
divinely ordained. And the patriarchal state is everywhere the 
primitive conditidn Qf civil society. The archaic king, or autocratic 
chieftain, is, ^ I may so expresh it, the artificially extended father. 
The regal powet' is but the jmfemal power in a wider sphere. Most 
people who Jiave passed through a public school or a university under- 
stand, more or less clearly, l^ow far-reaching this patHa potestaa was 
in ancient Rome. It reached^evep farther in.^ancient India, where we 
find the father as ‘ the rajah or absolute sovereign of the family that, 
depends upon him.* In the expansioifof the patriarchal family to the 
tribe, to the primitive nation, the attributes of the father remained un- 
changed. His word is still law ; and what is significant, as Sir Henry 
Maine points out, ‘ his sentences, or which is the same word 

with our Teutonic word Dooms, [though] doubtless drawn from pre- 
existing custom or usage, are supposed to come directly into his mind 
by divine dictation from on high, to be conceived by him spontaneously 
or through divine prompting.’ ‘ It is in connection with the personage 
whom we call the king that law, civil ’or criminal, to be enforced 
by penalties to be inflicted in this world, first makes its appearance 
in the Hindu Sacred Books/ The arohaic kin^ is the supreme judge 
and legislator, as well *as the 'supreme general, *and is invested also 
with a distinctly religious character. It is interesting to observe how 
these attributes of kinphip, in its earliest form, even now attach, in 
theory, to its latest development. The Qijeen is still the source, of 
legislation : statutes are'^nact^ by Her Most^xcellent*Majesty.' The 
^ judgesuof the High Courhare her judges, ‘lemd (Jerive their authority 
from hei^commission. Sl;e is the head of the Army and Navy : we 
speak ^of the troops %s •HSr Majesty’s* troops, of the fleet as Her 
Majesty’s fleet. She is, in virtue* of her ecclesiastical supremacy, the 
ultimate arbiter in controvers^s, wfiether of faith or morals, within 
the National Church ; and her theological dfterminations, given upon 
the advice of her Privy Council, &re irreformaflSle. 

I merely note this point in passing. I go on to remark that the 
whole history of the progressive races of the world is a moviilg away, 
ever farther and farther, from die, patriarchal state, and rfjay not 
inaptly be regarded as the histoi|i^ of the evolution of the individual. 
The unit of archaic society is not^ the mtin but the family. The 

I 

I 
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individual, as conceive of him, with his attributes of perscoial 
liberty and private property, has been slowly developed daring 
thousands of years. He is the^latest, not t];iQ first term iii the career 
of humanity. Apd as he* has developed, of course the forms of the 
social organism in which he exists have undergone vast modifica^ 
tions. To touch upon this subject, even in outline, would manifertly 
be an undertaking far beyond my present limits, j^or is it necessary 
that I should do so for my present purpose, which is specially connected 
with the actual political conditions in which wrf live. * 

It is, as we all confess, an age of Democracy. In so terming it 
we express its distinctive characteristic. The •great political ^nd 
social ca&clysm which marked the* close of the^ la^ century has 
largely transformed the ^public order of the progressi^ races of thp 
world, and imprinted upon it a popular character. The Sicute intelli- 
gence of Kaunitz ft>rihed*a juster appreciation of that event than vi%is 
possible to most of his contemporaries.* ‘ The French Revolution,^ 
he said, ‘ will last for long, perhaps for always.’ And even De Maistre, 
with his keen if narrow vision,®realised the same unwelcome truth. 
* For a long time we silpposed the Revolution to be a mere event : 
we were wrong ; it is an epoch.’ Yes, it is an epoch — an epoch of 
what is vaguely called Democracy. A question-begging word, indeed, 
is that same Democracy. The rule or government of the demos or 
people. But what is the demos or people ? Is it * th’fe majority of the 
adult population, told by the head,’ in Burke’s phrase ? Are women’s 
heads to be counted as well as men’s ? And does it mean, in practice, 
the absolute sway of a popular assembly, reflecting the aA^erage opinion 
or momentary whim — opinion implies too much— of the greater 
number who have takep the trftuble to vote ? Or^are we rather to 
conceive of the demos or peoJ)le as the natfon in its corporate 
capacity, and of the function of representative institutions as being 
to give due weight to all the constituents of the body poliCic, to ‘ pro- 
duce a balance of the histprical elements in a given society ’ ? It is 
a momentous question, apparently not^so much as conceived by most 
of those among ourseVes to whom the nanle of statesman is^ome- 
what inconsiderately applied. On one occasion Boileau found him- 
self involved in an argument* with the gre&t i!!!onde, who, on* being 
worsted in it, lo^ his temper a ^litlle. The p(Jet suavely observed, 

‘ In future I will take care to agree with Mr le Prince when he is in 
the wrong.’ What Boileau said in irony to t^je herd most so-called 
statesmen say in sad anS sober earnest to the masses. Mr. Pickwick’s 
rule, to shout with the Jargest mob, appears to be the Alpha and 
Omega <Jf their statesmanship. Surely the true fflnction of a states- 
man is to enlighten popular instmbts,*to dominate popular caprices. 
As assuredly the real occupation of roe leaders of the factions which 
we call political parties, is* mere ibajority-mongering, the most effec- 

* 3 u 2 
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tive means of which is found to be a good stock of sotiorous shibbo-* 
leths adroitly applied. One of the commonest of these is ‘the 
general will,’ to which,^ V.e are told,^ all must bow. Upon this I 
observe that what is called ‘ the general will’ is not will at all, strictly 
speaking. It may possibly be purpose, vague and amorphous ; it ia 
more commonly mere aspiration or desirfe. Professor von Sybel 
observes in his ^siqry of the R&oolviiona/ry Period that the Declara- 
tion of the Eights of the Man and the Citizen ‘ raised to the throne, 
not the reason whic& is common to all men, but the aggregate of 
universal passions.’ 

^ Now ‘ the ag^egate of universal passions^^ cannot be the rightful 
ruler in any ijpuntry. Nor is a majority of the adult inhabitants of 
any country the" true demos or people. Su?h a majority is not the 
nation, I say. It is not even the most considerable element of the 
nation. There are other ejements far mofre important than mere 
numbers. Hence it was that* in paper contributed some time ago 
to this Review I ventured to spea'k of the kind of Democracy atr 
present so widely existing in Europe as False Democracy. It is 
chaotic, inorganic. The problem lying before the world is to organise 
it in accordance with those immutable principles of right and reason 
which are the only true laws of any polity. Herr Schaffle, in his 
extremely suggestive volume Deutsche Kern- und Zeiffragen, insists, 
‘ A real popular chamber is not to be found in a chamber representing 
merely the majority told by heads. The four* essentials to a good 
representation of a nation are completeness, proportion, independence, 
and capacity.’ And such a representation, he argues, with great force 
and cogency, can be obtained only ‘ by a combination of representa- 
tion by universal suffrage with a repr^sentatiop of the communal and 
corporate articulatioh of the nation *■ — that is, of the local and social 
Interests and capacities of the whole body politic. 

No doubt an essential feature of Modem Democracy is universal 
suflFrage. I, for one, hail universal suffrage as essentially just’* in 
principle ; and that, because Jt is a recognition of rights springing 
from human personality. ^ In the New Monarchy, established so widely 
throughout Europe on the ruins of mediaeval liberties, thos*e rights 
suffered an almost total ^eclipse.* The*old doctrine of Aquinas, that 
the king exists for the people, wa*s contemptuously ^ejected. It was 
held that the people exists for the king, whose ‘ right divine to govern 
wrong’ was proclaimed by a servile cleigy.^ The Parliamentary 
assemblies which throug?iout tte medisevaf period had served as 
the mouthpieces of popular aspirations, and as the guarantees of 
individual right, were suppressed, or tume^intq mere machinery for 
the enforcement of Jjhe royal wilL* Louis the Fourteenth’s (foctrine, 

‘ L’il&tat c’est moi,’ became domilant throughout Continental Europe. 
This is what Lamennais termed ‘ thftt terrific disease called Royalism, 
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which little by little destroyed all the forces of society.* The drastic 
remedy of the French Revolution has, after long working, expelled 
the disease from most European countries? •We ma^ well demur — 
every scientific jtirisprudent muSt demur — ^^to many propositions of 
The Declaration of the Rights^ of the Man and the Citizen, which 
served as the manifesto of that Revolution. Suit we must at all 
events recognise that it has impressed deeply— ngy, we may hope and 
believe ineradicjbly — upon the popular mind tjiis gr^t truth : that 
man does possess political rights which may properly be called natural, 
and which are inalienable and imprescriptible, because they spring 
from the very ground of his personality. lie is i person, not a thing. 
And^it is precisely because he is a person that he* h^a right to be 
considered in the legislation of a community. But in a high state 
of civilisation, suq^ gs tiiat in which we live, ‘ considered ’ means 
consulted. To say that a man has a n&tural right to a vote is an 
absurdity. To say that he ha» a ^natural right to some share of 
political power is the soundest g{ sense. And a vote is ordinarily, at 
the present day, the mpst convenient way in which that share of 
political power can be exercised. As a person his rational co-opera- 
tion is necessary to his own development and to that of his fellows. 
Hence his consent, express or implied, is requisite, as the masters 
of the mediaeval school taught, to a just law. But to say that all 
men are entitled to a ghare of political power is not to say that they 
are entitled to the same share. In a true Democracy suffrage will be 
universal ; but it will be graduated, qualified, tempered. ‘ Every 
man to count for one, no man for more than one,* is a shibboleth with 
which we are all familiar, Tlje first half of it is wholesome truth : 
the second half is poisctoous sophism. All men gre^equal as persons : 
and every man should therefore count for one. But men are unequal 
in the endowments of nature and fortune. • And therefor^, some meif 

should count for more than one. Hence it ist as John Stuart Mill 

• • • 

trenchantly observes, thdt ‘equal voting i« on principle wrong.* 
There is a true sense m tlie CarlylesS doqfrine that the mights of 
men are»the ^gghts ot men. Character, fortune, race — yee^ and all 
the forces which constitute the indwidual^ught to*have free ^y. 
Human freedom, as Aristotle defines it, means* jDelonging to oneself 
and mot to another. And this implies the right of every man to be 
valued in the community for what he is really worth. Inequality 
and liberty are inseparably connected. To»sufti up in words which I 
have elsewhere used, and which I may be allowed to quote, as I do 
not know how to better Ithem : ‘ In so far as men^are in truth equal, 
they are entitled to*equftl shares ^f jpolitical power. In so far as 
they are in truth unequal, they* ar^ entitled to •unequal shares of 
political power. Justice is in a ijiean — ^it lies in the combination of 
equal and unequal rights.’ , 
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On justice, assuredly, every polity must be based if it is to endure. 
Build on any other foundation than t}iat adamantine rook, and your 
political edifice^ howeVef* imposing with | cloud-capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces,’ will pass away* like * an insubstantial pageant/ 
When the rain descends, and the floods come, and the winds blow 
and beat upon it^ fall it must, and great will be the fall of it. I, for 
my part, believe that Modem Democracy will receive that rational 
organisation— ^that o^fganisation in accordance with/ the moral laws 
of 'Nature and of nations ’ — wliich will allow due* room to powers and 
interests other and more important than the,powers and interests of 
numbers ; which witi secure forrevery social rfnd historical element in 
the country ife .-pfoper place and rightful influence. Such a Demo- 
cracy men of good-will are everywhere looking for and hastening unto ; 
and the future of civilisation is bound up with jt. , And now to speak 
of Monarchy. What is its function in this new age ? Has it, indeed, 
any function ? Or is it played out ? its occupation gone ? a survival 
of a dead past, soon to be swept away, like Temple Bar, as an anti- 
quated obstacle to progress ? The wonderfql enthusiasm evoked by 
the approaching celebration of the sixtieth year of Her Majesty’s 
reign may assist us to answer that question. What is the meaning 
of that spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm, that vast tumult of 
acclaim throughput the British Empire, which has carried away the 
strongest heads and the coolest temperaments ? Of course, it is a 
beautiful and touching evidence of the love borne by her subjects to 
the illustrious Lady whose virtues during all that tract of years have 
been ever more and more revealed by ‘ the fierce light that beats 
upon a throne/ But it is more than^that.. It is a signal manifesta- 
tion of certain essential elements of Auman nAturo, too little reckoned 
with by political sciolists in ‘ the unreasonableness of their reason.’ 
It is a striking confutation of the vast delusion so industriously propa- 
gated by the school of* political economists commonly known as ortho- 
dox that mankind is exclusively, or even chiefly, swayed by considera-* 
tions of profit and loss. objection whi«h !6!azlitt makes to Bentham 
is equally applicable to ‘the whole Utilitarian school in politics, that 
he ‘ hod struck the whole*^ mass of fancy, prejudice, passions, with his 
petrific leaden mace ; f hat he had ** bound volatile Hermes,” and reduced 
the theory and practice of human Hfe tb a caput mortuum of reason 
and dull plodding calculation.^ Hhzlitt adds, * The gentleman him- 
self is a capital logicufn, and he has been led*by this circumstance to 
consider man a logical animal. We fear this view of the matter will 
hardly stand/ H^irdly. Sympathies and antipathies, passions and 
prejudices, fancies and foibles^ cfi^rices and cupidities, are feix more 
masterful than logic with the|vast majority of men. The First 
Napoleon, who knew human natyxe much bettf^r than Bentham, 
observed, ‘ You can govern mfm only through his imagination ; without 
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imagination he is no better than a brute/ It is true. Imagination is 
a fEu^ulty absolutely necessary to human life. It is at i^e basis of ciTil 
society. Emotions are called forth by objects, not by our intellectual 
separation and cdimbination of them. Mere abstracti6ns andigenemli- 
sations do not evolve feeding. Loyalty, by which I mean devotion to 
persons, springs eternal in the human breast. 4^d nowhere is it 
more eminently seen, more beautifully displayed^ than in the Teutonic 
races. In Engjlishmen there is innate a veneration fpr the men and 
women in whom thfe institutions of thfi country seem — so to speak — 
embodied in visible fojm. Legitimism, in its old, sense, is happily 
dead and gone. Kingship, as this va-st Jubilee Celebration witnesses, 
is very much alive. « • ^ , 

Jfow it seems to me*among the chief achievements of England in 
practical politics— tl\fit ijeld where she has won so many* magnificent 
triumphs — to have realised the true idfea of Modem Monarchy ;* to 
have assigned to the Throne its ^ghtful place in Modem Democracy. 
And this has not been done, in yirtue of any preconceived theories, by 
any balancing of abstractions, by any application of d pHori prin- 
ciples. No ! it is the natural outcome of constitutional development, 

‘ the long result of time.’ The British Monarchy has grown occulta 
velut arhoT cevo, ever manifesting that adaptation to its environment 
which is a chief law of life. For its beginnings we must go back to 
the dim antiquity of the year 493, when, according to the Chronicle, 

‘ the two ealdormen, Cerdic and Cynric his son, came to Britain and 
became kings of the West Saxons.’ A divine pedigree was claimed 
for them. They were said to be descendants of Woden. However 
that may be, certain it is that our present Gracious Sovereign is their 
direct representatives • ‘ Our o\^n Queen •Victpria,5»writes Sir Henry 
Maine, ‘ has in lier veins the blood of Cerdic of Wessex, the fierce 
Teutonic chief, out of whose dignity English kingship grew ; and, in 
one sense, she is the most perfect representative of Teutonic royalty, 
as the English institutional have never been« so much broken as the 
institutions of o^her Geilhianic societief by the overwhelming disturb- 
ances caused qjisewhei^ by Boman law and Eoman legal ideas^ German « 
kingship differed in most impprtantpartic 4 fl|rs from Boman Cabalism. 
The selection of the Sovereign, froiu among th^ members of the Boyal 
House, belonged both in form amd substance to* the Witan. To the 
Witan belonged also the power, in •grave cases, of deposing him. 
The advice and consent df the W'itt^ was nec(tesary to the validity of 
his laws. Important as were his privileges and prerogatives, he was 
hedged.in on all side^by constitutional restrictions. No doubt as 
the English kingdom increased in^xtent, the English king increased 
in strength. No doubt the NoAnaa Conquest brought a considerable 
accession of royal authority. B^t William the Conqueror professed 
to stand in the same position as Edwa^ the Confessor, whose chosen 
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heir he claimed to be. Nor was it an empty profession. He set 
himself to rule as an English king^ landing himself at his election 
and, coronation by the UCcustomed oaths;, and, upon the whole, he 
observed them lairly well. The feudalism which ^he brought with 
him no doubt introduced a disturbing element into our constitu- 
tional history, ai^d under his immediate successors the distinctively 
English idea of kiqgship was largely obscured. But it is strictly 
accurate to sax Great Charter, wrung from I^ing John, is the 

comer-stone upon which the existing edifice of ohr political liberties 
rests. It is strictly accurate to say that the constitutional govern- 
ment prevailing irf our country in this ^xtieth year ef Queen 
Victoria is th^Njirftct outcome ©f the policy of Henry the Second, of 
Simon de Montfort, and of Edward the First— the natural and healthy 
developmeilt of the system of government cpnsgli^ated by those great 
statesmen. It was just sirf hundred years ago — in 1297 — ^thafc the 
English Parliament, definitely constituted two years before, ‘ achieved 
the fullest recognition of its rights a^. representing the whole nation.' 

to |his the growth of English freedom, however 
thwarted at times, has been continuous and triumphant. ‘ The tree 
grew and was strong ; and the height thereof reached unto heaven, 
and the sight thereof to the end of all the earth ; the leaves thereof 
were fair, and the fruit thereof much, and in it was meat for all ; the 
beasts of the field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the air dwelt 
in the boughs thereof; and all fiesh was fed of it.’ 

I cannot touch even upon the outlines of that marvellous story. 
But I roust remark upon our immediate debt for the plenitude of civil 
and religious liberty which we now epjoy tjo the great transaction of 
two hundred yeairs .ago which our ^ancestortf were wont-^and with 
good reason — ^to style * The Glorious Eevolution.’ To that substitu- 
tion of a ^.Parliamentary * for a dynastic title, and to the statute 
w'hich vested the succession to the Crown in^ the descendants of 
the Electress Sophia, •< we unquestionabty owe the preservation, 
transmission, and ever ificreasing extension oT Briti6h,£reedom. Nay, 
I thinS: we may say thah it was the predestined missiop of the House 
of llapover to introdu(.e c>into the wo^ld the true idea of Modem 
Monarchy. Nothing®is easier than to gib© at the Four Georges. 
Nothing is falser than the estimahs of the first two of them •long 
popularly current. I Suppose that estimate is largely due to the 
honest hatred of theih so deeply entertainhdi^nd so freely expressed 
by the most popular man of letters of the 'last century. ‘ Georg© 
the First knew nothing, and desired to know nothing ; did nothing, 
and desired to do nothing ’ was his judgmeflt of that monarch upon 
one occasion, when', as Boswell ^oes on to tell us, he also 'roared 
with prodigious violence against Ge 9 rge the Second.’ But to George 
the First and George the Second must be conceded the merit — 
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which asBuredlj cannot be conceded to the First and Second CSiarles, 
or to James the Second — of scri^paloasly keeping faith with us. They 
were neither saints nor h^oes. But the {firflise of probity, insight, 
and discretion cannot be withheld from them. In George Gie Third 
Johnson saluted ‘ the only kii^g who for more than a century had 
much appeared to desire, or much endeavouredt to deserv’e, the 
affections of his subjects.’ There can be no douht that he won them. 
And it must be jpemembered that in the matter; in which, as we now 
judge, he was most egregiously wrong, £he nation*wa8 enthusiastically 
with him. 1 know notihat much can be said in eulogy of George 
the Fourth. The oifly panegyrist of him that I remember is 
Crokfr, who affirms that ‘ his natural abilities Varff undoubtedly 
very considerable ; that ^is reign was eminently glorious; and that 
his private life wap, in a high degree, amiable and social.’ What- 
ever his natural abilities^ may have been,*he certainly made no good 
use of them ; to the glories of his reign he contributed nothing ; and 
assuredly the less that is said* of his private life the better. It is 
pleasanter to pass on tP his successor; for William the Fourth 
must unquestionably be credited with honesty of intention and 
a sincere desire to rule as a patriot king, although it may be 
doubted whether his persevering study of Bolingbroke’s famous 
treatise furnished him with very clear rules fo( attaining that 
character. 

But whatever the personal merits or demerits of the past Sovereigns 
of the House of Hanover, certain it is that under them the British 
Crown acquired the character which renders it the very type of Mon- 
archy in a democratic agq : thg constitutional character expressed in 
the maxiih ‘ The King feigns, but does not*govern,’ * Supreme Majesty 
with hypothetical decorations, dignities, solemn appliances, high as 
the stars, [but] tied up with constitutional straps so that he cannot 
mqve hand or foot fpr fear of accidents ’-^8U<^ is Carlyle’s mocking 
accoujat. Buir the fact th&t this kind of Monarchy commended itself 
as the fittest to Lord* Chatham, wlTo stands so high among his 
heroes— a cle;r, sharp, human head, altogether incapable of felsity ’ — 
might have led him to doubts whether it is feally disposed of»by his 
flouts and gibes. In practical politics Lord Cb^’tham is certainly a 
greater authority than Carlyle' and Chatham doubtless discerned 
that this theory of kingship, while i{ left fhe Sovereign indefinite 
freedom for good, effectively miniirkised his pdWer for evil. Certainly 
it was not the deliberate creation of any human intellect ; it issued 
from the course of evenis, and surely, we may say ^ mow sine Numine. 
I cannot believe that HeT whose it«is ,to bind the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades, and to loose {heyrwds of Orion, to bring forth 
Mazzaroth in his season, ta guide 4ivturus with his sous, who knows the 
ordinances of heaven, and sets the dominion thereof in the earth, has 
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left the course of human events, the vkissitudes of commonwealths, 
the rise and Ml of empires, to blind fhance or irrational ieite. 1 am 
not ashamed to confer,** with one of thf most eminent of living 
8(want8, •my belief that ‘ progress ill the direction bf organised free- 
dom is the characteristic fact of modern history ’—especially of 
English history-^-* and its tribute to the theory of Providence.’ It 
has been said of a well-known work, dealing with the period at which 
we have just glancecj, that in it Almighty God Hijnself wears the 
character of a Moderate Whig. No doubt this* Theistic conception 
is inadequate. Sut it is less derogatory to the Infinite and Eternal 
than representations of Him which may be found in the writings of 
some acoreditbct theologians. • 

Lord Tennyson, in an exquisite dedicatory poem prefixed to one 
of his voliftnes, anticipates as the judgment pf posterity upon the 
illustrious Lady who now wehjrs the British Crown, ‘ She wrought her 
people lasting good.’ It is already the judgment of all sane men^ 
of all political parties and religioug creeds throughout her world- 
wide Empire. And I may be permitted t^ say that not the least 
considerable portion of the vast debt that the nation owes her is for 
giving the world a most beautiful and winning example of a Constitu- 
tional Monarch. ‘ The English,’ said Montalembert, in his book The 
Political Future of England^ ‘ have left to royalty the pageantry (la 
dicoration), the prestige of power ; they have kept for themselves the 
substance of it.’ But this is a very inadequate account of the matter. 
The moderating, controlling, restraining, guiding influence exercised 
by the British Sovereign is assuredly most real and most important, 
although, from the nature of things^ it i^ usually most hidden. It 
is, however, an epen« secrettwith what conSlimmate prudence this 
influence has been exercised by her present Majesty, and how greatly 
the country, has benefited by it. And here I am reminded of a story 
of St. Thomas Aquinas being consulted upon one occasion concerning 
the election of an Abbot. The choice lay between three. ‘ Describe 
them to me,’ said Aquirijis. ^What mannef of man is the first on 
the list i ’ ‘ Doctisaimus ’ (most learned) was the apswer.^ ‘ Well, 
doceak* (let him teach).,. * And the seccpid ? ’ ‘ Most saintly ’ (sanctis- 
s'imus), ‘ Good ; oret * (let him pray)- ‘ And the third ? ’ ‘ Prudential 
aimus ’ (most prudent). ‘ Ah, thaif is ^our Abboif ; regat ’ (let him 
rule). Now the virtud of prudence, the first and most essential 
qualification for a ruMr, as this great thinlfeii»discerned, is assuredly 
more necessary to a Constitutional Sovereigir than to any other. The 
duties of Modem Monarchy are among the i&ost difficult and delicate 
that can devolve upon any humop being. *They are also of singular 
complexity when the Monarch so to speak, the central principle — 
anima in corpore is Aquinas’s pbrfse — of Jbhe vast^ and widely spread 
Empire united under the BjitiBh Crown. Of that unity the Crown, 
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let us remember, is not merely the type and symbol, but ' also the 

efficient instrument. It is th^ binding tie 

. •• • 

^at ke^ our Britain whole within herself • 

A nation : the ruler and the ruled. 

• 

And here we may note a cogent argument f<y the descent of the 
Crown in a prii^pely family. Bishop Stubbs, discussing the reasons 
which led the Saxons to vest the sovereignty in the house of Cerdic, 
observes : ‘ A hereditary king, however limited his authority may be 
by constitutional usage, Is a stronger power than an elective magistrate. 
Ilis personal interests are the interests of his ped^l%, ^hich is, in a 
certain sense, his family. He toils for his children, but in toiling 
for them he works,alsiP far the people they will have to govern. He 
has IK) temptation to make for himself* or them a standing ground 
apart from his people.’ The Bishop is writing of the year 519. His 
words are just as applicable to# the year 1897. And the reason is 
that they express fundamental* truths of human nature — general 
principles which are not of an age but for all time. They are as 
much a justification for the continuance as for the institution of 
hereditary Monarchy. 

But further. The British Crown is something more than the 
centre and instrument of national unity : it is the efiective pledge 
of national stability ; of settled government ; of moderation and 
longanimity, of uprightness, and honour in public life. We have 
only to turn our eyes to other nations to realise that this is so. .Look 
at France. Thrice during thejast century she has been a republic, 
and alwa^rs with the ’ same result — immeasurable corruption, un- 
disguised intolerance, the ostracism of men of light and leading, 
the sway of political adventurers of the lowest type ; a republic twice 
— ^^ell nigh thrice— ended by a Saviour of Society and a military 
despoj^ism. It is only under the Monarchy, whether of the elder or 
younger branch of the restored Bourbons, tliat tranquillity, decency, 
and the enjoyii^ent of rational liberty were obtained by her. Or look at 
the great republic of the Western World, givan over to*the domination 
of ‘ bosses ’ and ‘ self-government by the basest J The special note 
of the public life*of the United. States is its intense sordidness. This 
it was that wrung from Emerson the pathetic lament — even truer, 
now, alas ! than when It was uttered — ‘ Who t*hat sees the meanness 
of our politics but inly congratulates Washington that he is long 
already wrapped in his ^roud and for ever safe; that he was laid 
sweet in his grave, the hdpe of hunaanity not yet subjugated in him?* 
But I need not multiply comparisons. Surely^ wherever we look 
throughout the world, we find ^mple reason to justify ‘ our loyal 
passion for our temperate kings ; ’ ample reason to justify the present 
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universal and spontaneous outburst of enthusiastic devotion to the 
revered and beloved Lady in whom we salute the very type of Modem 
Monarchy ; ample reasbd 'to justify our belief that as her illustrious 
House has been the pledge and instrument of our liberty and empire 
in the past, so in ‘ rulers of her blood,’ reared in her true traditions 
and following hei prudent practice, we shall find the nursing fathers 
and the nursing mothers of our liberty and empire for ages to 
oome. 


W. S. Lilly. 
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INDIA UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA 

Three centuries are now very nearly ^completed s^ce, jn 1600, the 
East India Company obtained from Queen Elizabeth their first Charter, 
at the close of a period in our history during which the territory 
governed by the EiTgliSli Crown had been reduced, for about one hun- 
dred and fifty years, to an extent much "smaller than before or since. 
For nearly three hundred years after the Norman Conquest the English 
kings ruled over great possessions on the European mainland ; but 
we had lost them all (exJfeept Calais) by the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Scotland was still an independent kingdom ; Ireland was a 
wild country in chronic revolt ; the settled dominion of the Tudors was 
over little more than England, Wales, and the Channel Islands. The 
frontiers of the British Empire are now far in the inteWor of America, 
Africa, and Asia ; and bur little wars are waged on the slopes of the 
Afghan hills. In Elizabeth’s day we fought on the Scottish border, 
or made a foray among the wild folk of Ulster or Kerry. But all 
through the sixteenth century the English people were increasing in 
wealth and power undei: the abfe Tudor d^asty, they were finding 
England too small for them ; so *they took to commerce in distant 
lands, and in the course of the last three hundred years they have been* 
building up again a transmarine dominion, though not in Europe. 
What was begun undbr QuQen Elizabeth is •still going forward under 
Queen 'Victoria, whose reign has seen the consummation of the long 
series of events and enterprises that have ’gradually acqmifd for 
us the Empire 6f India. , • 

The last sixty years of An'glo-In^ian hisEoiy have been remark- 
ably characterised, by important ^ffairs and greal; political changes. 
It is worth observing that at the oi^ening of Her Majesty’s reign a 
strong current of European politics was s^tti?s^g Eastward, for the 
Western Powers were jusl-^then turning their serious attention towards 
Asiatic affairs. Mehemei Ali, the Egyptian ruler, who could neither 
read nor Wite, had defeated the Turkish troops ift a pitched battle, 
had seized Syria, was threatening -Coiistantinople, and seemed likely 
to make an end of the Osmanli dynasty. The Persian Shah, backed 
and encouraged Bussia, had !aid siege to Herat, the frontier 
fortress that commands Western Afghanistan. In India the English 
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Governor-General, Lord Auckland, had sent an armj^up the passes 
into southern Afghanistan, with the object of qecting a strong Amir, 
Dost Mahomed, and of r^lsicing him b5^ a weak and unpopular nominee 
of the British Government. Eunjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
dominion in the Punjab, had just died, leaving his kingdom to sons 
who were quite unable to manage the hercd soldiery by whom he had 
conquered it. tfrom the Mediterranean eastward to the frontiers of 
British India the Aliatic nations were astir with news of war or of 
marching armies. It is true ^hat our own Indiaji territory had been 
enjoying a long internal peace, that our north-western frontier had 
stood unchanged for thirty years, and that ]!Lord William Bentinck, 
who vacated ^pfficg in 1835, was the only Governor-General under 
whom there hafi been no serious fighting atf all. Yet upon looking 
back at the general political situation in 1838-39, it is not difficult to 
understand why, about the, time of the Qifeei/s coronation, we were 
verging upon a period of wars in rrapid succession, to be followed by a 
great expansion of territory. 

For the beginning of this reign coincides with an epoch in Indian 
military annals, when our troops were for the first time to march 
beyond the geographical limits of Northern India, and to cross swords 
with the hardier races of Central Asia. Except in the Burmese 
campaign of 1824-25, their battles had hitherto been fought entirely 
on Indian soil, fftid (since the French quitted India) against the forces 
of the native States. Up to this time, therefore, our wars had been 
local, but we were now entering upon a much wider field of action. 
The political circumstances and motives Vhich brought about our first 
campaign beyond the Indus are connected generally with the troubled 
condition of Western Asia, and partlculafly^with the rise^ of appre- 
hensions that the security o{ our Eastern possessions was imperilled 
Joy the growing influence of Eussia in the countries adjacent to India. 
As French’* intrigues and menaces had been to Lord Wellesley the 
justification for striking down the Mysore Sultan and the Maratha 
princes, so the rumoura of Eigssian advance ^through Central Asia led 
the Kelboume Ministry, in 1838, to issue orders for the ill-fated 
expedition into Afghanistan. ® * 

The first pages, theifefore, in the record, of a splendid and memo- 
rable reign over India are darkened with the bloi;s of impolicy and 
consequent disaster. , *In January 1842 a whole division of the 
Anglo-Indian army, yith.a crowd of camp followers, was lost among 
the hills and ravines that separate Kabul from Jelalabad ; and pos- 
terity will long remember the solitary horseman whose failing strength 
just carried him* to the gate of our entfenchments at Jelalabad, 
the only Englishrqan who escauSd death or captivity. In \he next 
autumn, however, Pollock marked up through the defiles that were 
strewn with the bones of our soldifers, reotcupied the Afghan capital, 
and wiped off, so far as^kill and courage could do it, the stain upon 
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our military T€|>utatioTi. But the attempt to advance permaueutly 
beyond the Indus, while the Punjab was still independent^ had been 
altogether hazardous and preiaature. The English fell back upon 
their frontier alopgthe Sutlej river; and the ' Queen had reigned 
forty years before the heads of our columns again pushed upllntothe 
Afghan highlands towards*Kabul, and ascended the Biluch passes on 
the road to ICandahar. * 

Thus the first years of the Victorian era witnelsed an unfortunate 
beginning of India’s^foreign wars, and the retreat froA Afghanistan 
was the first and only considerable step backward that has been 
made by Anglo-Indian toms or politics. It 'followed imme- 
diately by*Lord Ellenborough’s occupation of Sind^ wljjch did little 
for our reputation thougl^ it may have restored the crdBit of our arms. 
Sir Charles Napier fairly defeated the Sinde Amirs at Meeanee, 
and our conquest- of their country gave us the only seaport 
(Kurrdchee) on the whole Indian opast* line that had not already 
fallen into our possession or under our control. But the transaction 
so far touched the national conscience that of all our Indian annexa- 
tions in this century, th(j -conquest of Sinde is the only one which a 
British Parliament has not ratified with distinct approval. 

There are conditions of the political atmosphere in which the 
war-fever is contagious, and so we had little peace for the next 
fifteen years. Lord Ellenborough had scarcely cleared his troops out 
of Afghanistan before he was fighting with Gwalior in 1843. Then 
came, in the winter of 1845, the inevitable collision between the 
British forces and the mutindus, ungovernable Sikh army that was 
liolding the Punjab by military terrorism. After some bloody and 
indecisive battles we occupied Lahore, an^ attempted to govern in 
the name *of Eunj it 'Singh’s hdir; until twoT fears later another 
outbreak brought on fre'sh hostilities, which ended in 1849 with a^ 
shattering defeat of the Sikhs that left us undisputed masters of 
theis whole country. • The annexation of tl>e Punjab, in the twelfth 
year of the Queen’s reigp, carried forward ojjr dominion from the 
Sutlej river to the skirlg of tile Afghan mountains beyond the Indus, 
gave us cdmmamd of all the passes leading .into Central Asia, made 
our frontiers conterminous witfi the natural* bRu^daries of Indirf, and 
finally extinguished the long rivalry of the native? powers. No State 
now Amained that could oppose the *Engli6];i arms; our political 
control extended throughout the vast region th^it is fenced off from 
the rest of the Asiatic ’continent by the mountain ranges which 
demarcate India geograjjiically from the Arabian sea right round 
to the Bay of Bengal. Inside these limits politic^!.! absorption and 
reconstitution now went on rapidly.- The largjsr native States, 
formerly our rivals or allies, had for thb most part been formed out of 
the fragments of the dilapidated Moghul empire, with title-deeds no 
older nor better than our own, by the fol’ce <y fortune of ambitious 
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<^ief8 and euccessful adventurers. As the Englis]St power grew, 
these States submitted or were subdued, so that the entire territory 
became again centralised under one. sovereignty ; and the empire 
established by the Moghul contemporaries of Queen Elizabeth, which 
had fallbn asunder in the eighteenth century, was restored by the 
English under Queen Victoria. Lord Dalbousie, after conquering the 
Punjab, went on absorbing several minor inland principalities, until at 
the end of his Gov3mor-Greneralship he crowned the edifice, as he 
believed, by the annexation of Oudh, the last great autonomous 
kingdom of Northern India. In 1852 he was drawn, unavoidably, into 
hostilities with the King of Burmah ; and at . their close he had 
wfested from Burmah its sea coast and the Irrawaddy delta. By 
this confquest the English nOt only secured an important waterway 
and an outlet for the commerce of Indo-China, but completed their 
njastery of* every seaport and river mouth -on both sides of the Bay 
of Bengal. At the moment of leaving India, in February 185&, Lord 
Dalhousie was able ‘ to declare without reservation that he knew of uq 
quarter in which it was probable that trouble would arise in India.’ 

But there is one political danger to which all Asiatic States are 
periodically liable, especially after a long and triumphant war time. 
An Oriental conqueror must enlist the fighting classes or castes ; 
they are as essential to his victories as the best arms of precision are 
to military success in Europe ; the milder races will no more serve 
his pui].iose than second-rate against superior artillery; he may 
preserve a nucleus of his own folk, but his army is never national ; 
and when his work is finished, he has on his hands a formidable 
weapon which he cannot easily lay aside. This is why mutiny may 
be said to be chronic in all Asiatic canjps ; and this is what the 
British in Indik discovered by the terrible experience of 1857. 
The Bengal army had been constantly on ^ active service for many 
‘ years ; the sepoys had bfecome restless, arrogant, and suspicious of 
their foreign masters ; they were offended at ,the dethronement of 
the King of Oudh, the country to which many of them belpnged ; 
and they really believed that tlie gresfised^ cartridge would imperil 
thpir caste. Their outbreak threw all Northern Indjp, into*wild con- 
fusion : in the cities therb was •burning of houses and murdering of 
the English folk;t m the country districts the armed peasantry 
plundered on the high^^roads^ killSd the money-lenders, and fought 
among themselves. At Delhi a pensioned descendant of the Moghuls 
was placed on the tfirohe; at “Cawnpore* thte Maratha Nana Sahib 
headed the revolt. The whole of Oudh blftzed up into insurrection. 
The story of this .catas^rophet perhaps the most tragic in all English 
, has just been relate^!, finely and Torcfbly, by Lord > Roberts, 
one of the foremo*st among th^^Englishmen still living who stormed 
Delhi just forty years ago. N# more, arduous or brilliant feat 
of arms has been perfonmed under British leadership during the 
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long reign of liueen Victoria, who has not forgotten that the honours 
were shared equally by English and Indian soldiers. Nor has a better 
example of stout-hearted resistance to he^v^ odds been ever given 
"than by the garrison Who helji out in the Lucknow Residency 
through the summer of 1857. By the end of the next year this 
dangerous insurrection lihd been virtually put down ; and thus ended 
the long succession of wars that had been wagecf within India for 
over a hundred years. They had begun in the^south, where we first 
enlisted nati ve •soldiers ; they were fgiished the *north, with .the 
total dispersion of our mutinous regiments. 

Thus the first twejity years of the Queeu’s * reign witnessed, 
toward tfie opening and at their closft, the two sigpal catastrophes of 
Angk)-Indian history-- -41 le retreat from K^bul and ftie sepoy revolt ; 
and no previous period of equal length had seen so many campaigns. 
It has been follo\^'^d By forty years of cojnplete internal tranquillity. 

* • 

From the suppression of the mutiny, indeed, we may date the 
beginning of modern India, ^he ordinary government, in England, 
of tlie country had nj) 1857 been mainly in the hands of the East 
India directors, whose administration was pacific, conservative, and 
economical. Upon foreign affairs they w ere hardly consulted ; and they 
acquiesced under protest in the military expeditions and the annexa- 
tions wduch w'cre carried out by tlieir Govern ors-General with the assent 
or by the orders of Her Majesty’s Ministers. In India, among the people 
of the outlying provinces, the manners and ways of life had been little 
changed by the substitution of European officials for the representatives 
of Moghuls, Alarathas, or other native rulers. The English system was 
more regular and efficient'; lifcf and property w^ere^safer on the high 
roads and in the vilfages ; the roving \)anditti had been dispersed ; 
the superior courts were just and incorruptible ; the revenue wa# 
collected methodically. But the peasantry still lived ‘*in the old 
fashion ; every village w^as,stocked wdth arms^ men travelled abroad 
with s?word and matchlo^fk ; the great#landUolders mounted cannon 
in their mud forts ; Jacticn fights and gi^ng robberies wdte not 
uncommon; jftid there w^ere large groiyis of villq-ges wffiich^no 
creditor or process-server^ confd enter safely* Jn many parts the 
country the ordinary relations of landlord and*tenant realised the 
Hew Testament parable of the man who plaftited a vineyard, and in 
•due time sent to collect the fruits thereof first his servants, wffiom 
the husbandmen stoneS^ and afterward his son, whom they slew. 
Roads w'e^‘e few and back; the railways had not penetrated inland ; 
the police w^as loose apd uptrained ; and the highef public instruction 
had not yet made itself felt. • % • , 

When the old Nizam of Hydersfcad w'as moved by the British 
Resident to introduce some kirfd of sanitation into his crowded 
capital, he replied: ‘It has.been for agesmswept;’ and Northern 
VoL. XLI— No. 241 , _ 3 N 
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India was in a very similar condition. Upon this stati of things the 
insurrection had produced the effect of a great fire in an ancient 
city ; it cleared the ground, let in th#‘air, and made room for exten- 
sive reconstruction on modern principled of order, progress, and 
utility. First and foremost came, in 1858, the Act that extinguished 
the East India Company and transferred ‘'to the Crown the direct 
government of India. Of the constitution then framed we may say 
that it has proved a solid piece of workmanship, well balanced and 
corordinated, although the Bill passed during a pt5riod of political 
commotion and ministerial change. Mr. Bright’s plan was to abolish 
th^ Governor-Generalship and to mark off th,e whole country into five 
equal Preside>ncies, to be governed as compact States quite unconnected 
with each other, corresponding independently, like so many crown 
colonies, with the Indian Secretary of State. Such a scheme, which 
Ie!ft both foreign and military affairs without kny superior direction 
in India, and removed the administrative -centre from Calcutta to 
London, may be noticed as showing how little skill in the art of 
political construction might in those days be possessed by a great 
English parliamentarian. On the other Iwind, one of the most 
important and valuable clauses in the whole Act was added on the 
motion of a private member — Mr. Gladstone. ‘ All tlie naval and 
military forces of the Company were transferred to the Crown ; and 
the native army was practically remodelled. In India Legislati\e 
Councils were established on a new basis ; Ihe criminal law was 
codified; High Courts of Judicature were invested with jurisdic- 
tion over all tribunals in the country; and the Governor-General, 
instead of being abolished, was materially strengthened. He w^as 
invested with tfie suj)reme^ dictatorial pftw^^r of issuing under his 
own signature a law that might be in force for six months. It may 
Jie affirmed^ broadly that the statutes then passed by the English 
Parliament conferred, a new constitution upon India. 

The Proclamation wWch announced to all ’ India, in November 
1 858, the assumption by the Queen of dii^ect sovereignty, made a 
strong*^impression at thfe time, and has alwayis been regarded by tlie 
people as a kind of Charter. It is well known that o9i receiving the 
first draft from Lotxl "Derby, the Qtieen asked him to re\ise it, 

‘ bearing in mind that it is a ferafile pvereign wjio speaks to more 
than a hundred millions' of Eastern people on assuming government 
over them, and after a bloody civil war, giving them pledges which 
her future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her 
government.’ And the final text embodied all the suggestions then 
made by Her Majfesty. • The Proclamation^ confirmed all trf?aties and 
engagements made with the ftal/ve* princes, strictly prohibifed inter- 
ference with the religious beliefe or worships of Her Majesty’s Indian 

• • t 

’ The clause forbids, exc^t up^n emergencies, the payment from Indian revenues 
of the cost of any military operation outside India, without the consent of Parliament. 
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subjects, and Aesired that all, so far as might be, should be freely and 
impartially admitted to offices in her service, for the duties of which 
they might be qualified. Under such auspices, and with the new 
spirit invigorating all branches of administration, the work of pacifi- 
cation and reform went on rapidly. Oudh submitted an3 quieted 
down aften two years’ cdnfusion ; the talukdars were disarmed, and 
conciliated by a fresh revenue settlement. On ev^y protected chief 
throughout India Lord Canning bestowed tBb Sanad or solemn ' 
written assurance oHIer Majesty’s desirp that thbir govSmment should 
be perpetuated, and that the legitimate nomination of successors by 
adoption, on the failure*of heirs natural, would confirmed. Thus 
the last “titular representative had •scarcely dis^pei^ed from his 
Delhi palace in the stqj*m and stre&*s of the mutifty, when a new 
monarchy was inaugurated, and the political reconstrugtion of the 
old empire’s fragments Was comideted ^nd ratified by a series -of 
statutes and edicts. . • • * 

For more than a century we* had been dealing with the native 
States as enemies, rivals, and allies ; some of them we had destroyed 
or disabled ; a large greup of the oldest chiefships had been pre- 
served by our intervention; and all the remaining States had 
acquiesced in the British supremacy. They were now formally 
restored to their natural relation of allegiance to the new Empire of 
India. When Lord Canning, the first Viceroy, left Calcutta in 1862, 
he made over to his successors a government very different in cha- 
racter and organisation from that which had been transferred to him 
six years earlier by Lord Dalhousie. The administrative machinery 
has indeed continued without substantial alteration ; for in Asia, as in 
Europe, an executive system which has oi^ce taken root in a country 
survives conquests an*d revolutions. Our existing Sistribution of the 
whole British territory 'into districts, divisions, and provinces, witj^ 
jurisdictions expanding like concentric circles — the gre^ater always 
including the less — is little more than an adaptation of the ancient 
regime under tlie Emperor Akbar, rest^g upon written law instead 
of upon autocratic wil^ Oilr land revenue assessments still ♦espect 
immemoHal usages and the institutions of earlier rulers. l7everttie- 
less, the old order did really jfess away when*th^ Queen’s assumption 
of sovereignty begame the outward visible sign <rf closer union with 
the Einpire at large. The change gave a pojverful impulse to the 
country’s moral and material progress at a moment when the ground 
had been cleared for refcrms ; and tlie administrative history of India 
during the next forty ye^rs may be described as a development upon 
the lines*of advancement jthat were laid down in* the years imme- 
diately fftllowing the sepoy mutiny. % • , 

It is impossible to take more thai^ a rapid backward glance over 
the course of the events and transdbtions from that time to the present 
year of the Queen’s reign. In 1864 there Ver^hostilities with Bhutan, 

. 8 N 2 
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which ended with the cession to India of some borderlands. And 
between 1860 and 1878 we made numerous expeditions against the 
highland tribes beyond oijr north-west frontier. The most important 
is known as the Umbeyla campaign of 1863, when* a combination of 
clans in Ihe hills beyond Peshawar placed a British force in some 
jeopardy, and gave us some hard fighting. But these were merely 
punitive and protective measures, inevitable where a border line 
separates civilised districts from marauding barbarians. 

^ When British India had expanded to its geographical limits, from 
the sea to the mountains, it might have been thought that our record 
of wars in Asia would be closing. Our command of the sea is un- 
challenged, and landward no country has stronger natural fortifica- 
tions. 6ut in "the history of Asia during the last half century the 
cardinal point of importance is the growth and spread everywhere of 
hhiropean predominance ; giiid at this moment every great Asiatic 
State, from Constantinople to -Pekin, is more or less under the 
influence or dictation of a first-class European power. The result i^ 
a feeling jof" general insecurity, for the political settlement of that 
continent is evidently incomplete; while the kingdoms of Asia feel 
the pressure of formidable neighbours, and the European Powers are 
striving to hold each other at arm’s length. England is an esta- 
blished dominion, it is a force that has almost spent its onward 
momentum toward conquest ; but Russia is still engaged in filling up 
the vacant spaces of central Asia ; she is still* conquering iind con- 
solidating. For reasons of policy and strategy, the English, who 
like elbow room in Asia, have adopted, so to speak, an Asiatic version 
of the Monroe doctrine ; they insist on maintaining exclusive political 
influence far beyond the limits of th^ir o^frn , territory ; and so they 
have taken under their protection Afghanistan! As a country’s real 
/rentier is always the line which its Government is pledged to defend, 
we have been latterly very solicitous about Russia’s approach toward 
the Afghan lands on the Gxus. Russia, qf course, marked the sensi- 
tive spot, and when in 1877 v^e brought Indljan troops to Malta, she 
retaliated by a demonstration toward the' Oxu& Sher Ali of Kabul 
being just then much displeased with our Indian policy,' accepted 
overtures from Russic., with the result that when a Russian enyoy 
entered Kabul in 1878, ^^e declare^ war against IJie Afghan Amir. 
Of the campaigns that, followed with their dramatic vicissitudes, the 
massacre of CavagnarL’s mission, the adveuturous marches to Kabul 
in 1879 and to Candahar in 18*80, nothing'* can be said here; our 
gains were the tightening of our hold on the northern passes, and a 
strong position at^ijiietta on thej)lateau of^Belychistan. We placed 
the Amir Abdurrahman upon^thp throne which he still occupies, and 
a few years afterward we made #vith Russia an arrangement of first- 
class importance, when we laid cPown by a joint commission the 
north-western frontier of Afghanistan. .The subsequent demarcation 
of a border line between Afghanistan and India is another step to- 
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ward the political survey and settlement of all Asia ; where it must 
be understood that the delimitation of frontiers, like the conception 
of territorial sovereignty, is a very recent iirfpbrtation from the public 
law of modern Europe. • * « 

We have been steadily pushing forward our outposts into the 
tribal highlands on the British side of this border, and we have 
latterly swept within the radius of our protectoufite Chitral, with all 
the petty chiefships beyond Kashmir on the southern •slopes of the 
Hindu Kush. * • • • ' • 

In the meantime, vjjiile England has been closing up to the 
eastern frontier of Afglmnistan, RusJiia has maPched down to the 
northern border line ; and the Amir's country is no%r ^aflght«between 
the mighty masses of two civilised empires. He is probably the last 
representative of thg olrJ-faiShioned Asiatic despot, governing by pitiless 
force, admitting no diplomatic relations,* trusting no one, and well 
aware that in his dynasty the iuccession has always been decided 
by the sword. All the treaties, ji<?gotiations, and fighting of the last 
forty years have brought^ us very little nearer to a solution of the 
complicated Afghan problem. When the Queen began her reign 
Russia and England liad just sat down before the chessboard, and 
after many moves the jdayers are still facing each other. 

But although our situation on the north-west frontier of India 
has undergone material changes, the only great accession of territory 
since the Crown superseded the Company has been made in the 
south-east, by the conquest, in 1886, of Upper Burmali. We have 
annexed the wdiole basin of the Irrawaddy to the mountains ; we 
have brought into subjection a j)eople ver^ different from the races 
of India; we have carritid our oiitpostsiup to*a*I(mg line of open 
Chinese frontier ; and w« have come into very close neighbourhood 
with the Asiatic possessions of France. We are now i^esponsible,* 
politically, for the pqace or protection of a va^it tract in Southern 
Asia, extending •from the Herat and the Oxun right across India to 
the petty Shan chiefshijTs lying along* the.TVIekong river aq^l the 
Chinese provincj of Yunan. The attention of our explorers, diplo- 
matists, and merchants is now burned* upon^lhat populous and fertile 
region of South-Eastern Asia where* markets ai;e now opening for 
competition between France and England. The scene of French and 
English rivalry in Asia has shifted, since tbe^ eighteenth century, 
further eastw^ard ; Siam U Held, as in e vice, l^etween the frontiers of 
the two nations, and both Powders are negotiating at Pekin for the 
prolongation of their railways into Western Chin^. The English 
dominiondU Asia has liow*for its immediate neighbour on the north 
the largest military empire in the world, and on fhe south-east the 
nation whose sea pawer ranks nexUto our own. 

t 

From the foreign affairs bf India w’^e m^ turn to its internal 
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condition. An immense accumulation of moral and material forces, 
accompanied by a great expansion of territory, has justified the 
assumption in India of t!i6*Imperial style and title. There is now no 
State in Asia more prosperous or so well organised ; Ihere is only one 
of equal military x>ower. During the whole, eighteenth century India 
was harassed by foreign invasions and exhausted by internal confusion. 
During the first half^of the nineteenth century there was a process of 
mending and sjteady restoration, aided, in the greater j)art of this wide 
region, by longer perf ods of trafiquillity than have been enjoyed by most 
European countries. In the second half of tl\is century we have been 
engaged in improving the adn^nistration, developing the resources, 
and generally' famishing Indiatwith the refined apparatus of Western 
civilisation. The long prevalence of security*has perceptibly modified 
in our older* provinces the aspect of the co.untjy and the character 
of*its inhabitants; the facda of the people have altered with the 
changing face of the land ; roads and railways, the post office, the 
school teaching, and to some extent thq native press, have stirred every- 
where the surface of the popular mind. The circulation of Western 
ideas and inventions is felt to some degree by all classes. The foreign 
trade of India has increased with the multiplication of outlets, east- 
ward and westward ; it has been largely affected by the exchanges, 
and it has caused a shifting of the economical sui)ply and demand 
which has seriously damaged some of the home industries that sup- 
ported the poorer classes. In the decade between 1881 and 1891 
the population of British India increased by over nineteen millions ; 
and over the whole of India, including the protected territories, the 
increase is returned as equivalent to t]ie tojal population of England. 
Of this increase tkre^e millibnfl are a^-counted for. by the incorporation 
of Upper Burmah in 1886. About two hundred and ninety millions 
6f Asiatics are now more or less dependent on England for government 
or protection, while her influence for good or for ill extends beyond 
her outmost frontiers, c It has been our decent Afghan policy that 
determined the surrencfer to islam of th? Ifighland tribes in remote 
Kafiristar, which had held out, like Montenegfb, against all. previous 
Maltioipedan invasions. ^ The movemeijts of European commerce, or 
a change of ministry^^in London, or any turn of the great wheel of 
England’s Asiatic fortune, are felt far eastward in Siam ; nor v/ould 
it be too much to affirm lhat tlie destiny of half Asia hangs more or 
less upon the future relations between GrrehtJJritain and Bussia. 

Moreover, the multiplication of her people has stimulated migra- 
tion beyond sea, so that India* has acquired \lie command of a great 
labour market. Not only is ^th^re an exodus \)i labourers ion their 
own score and ventvfre, but there ts a system of transmarine emigration, 
carefully regulated by law, to tl!e qolonies^ British^ and foreign, from 
Mauritius and the Cape far .westward across the oceans to the West 
Indies and Dutch Guififca. For the \iielfare and proper treatment 
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of these emi^ants the Indian Grovemment laas provided by strict 
rules, based upon stipulations accepted by the colonial authorities. 
And as the roving Indian is liftble to British j^sdiction all over the 
world, so every^ere he Van claim the good offices and assistance of 
British Consuls. 

This brief and most inadequate survey of the expansion of India 
during the last sixty years will at least show how enormously our 
responsibilities have grown in magnitude and ffomplexity under the 
Queen’s reign. * Biit what effect, it nsay be a^ed, upon the mmd 
and manners of this vast medley of races, castes, and religions, upon 
their soc^l and politica],temper,has been produced by all these changes 
of environment ? To have acquired dominion, with the^aid and assent 
of tile people, over sucl^ an immense country, and fo have organised 
its administration, is a considerable political exploit ; its success proves 
that .the condition's were favourable, anchthat nations, like men, have 
great opportunities. The British rule came in upon the confusion 
bred out of centuries of governmental instability ; it brought system 
and law to bear upon an incoherent mass of usages, traditions, and 
arbitrary despotisms. The English found themselves invested with a 
sovereignty of the single absolute kind so well known in the 
ancient world, with authority centralised after tlie pattern of 
modern Eussia, where a strong Government presides over a wide and 
infinitely diversified territory. Kepresentative institutions are treated 
in England as a matter of course ; they are as natural as our clothes 
and our climate ; and when I say that with us j)olitics were for a 
long time everything, and administration up to recent days very 
little, I mean that contests for political power came long before our 
statesmen realised the. duty of using that power J’or imj)roving the 
condition and .sui)plying the needs of the peoj^Ie. Now within India, 
under British rule, administration has for a long time been everything; 
and the people have. taken a very small part ii^ that true^^olitical life 
which reflects jilie character, feelings, and Vay^ing dispositions of the 
whole society. We bej^n^by great oiganic* reforms we introduced 
police, prisons, codes law, public instruction, a disciplined firmy, a 
hierarchy of ?ouiis, a trained civil ^servi(j», and so fprth. We Iwive 
laid out what is, perhaps, tne largest sysfei* of irrigation *in the 
worl^J ; we have ipent great §um^, mainly obtained from England on 
low interest, on productive public wdrks. •This w^as all done from 
above, for the people ;*Jio*do it through thq popple was impossible at 
first ; the initiation and superior control have been English ; though it 
must be, understood thalf in all departnjents of Government (excluding 
the higjiest grades), the. public business is carried on by natives. 
Latterly we have undertaken the gratuS.1 introduction of representative 
institutions, legislative councils m elich province, and municipalities 
in all the towns ; we are doing our best to facilitate the slow devolu- 
tion of self-governing principles. But un^^oubtcdly this is a very 
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difficult operation. The task of devising, machinery of this kind for an 
Oriental empire requires so much patient ingenuity that one need 
not be surprised if w.elKmeaning reformers, at home and in India, 
are dispo^d to Amplify it by importing British institutions whole- 
sale. There is a tempting air of magnanin^ity about that easy way 
of cutting a puzzling knot. It is fundamentally true that by no 
weaker bond than common citizenship can we hope to hold together 

* an empire more^ divided by race, religion, and climate than any other 
in the world’s history^: But it«is also certain that as*^before you run 
a complicated locomotive you must lay the steel rails with the 
utmost care and skill, or disaster will ensue, so you must prqjmre the- 
way cautiquslji*^ fonunfamiliar Qoustitutiorial experiments that have 
barely succeeded up to the present time witlt any nation except our 
own. For m the event of failure and disappointment all the blame 
will be thrown upon a govew^ment which set up a political engine 
that it could not drive, in a country v’here th*e immense conser^^ltive 
majority of Indians rely entirely upon their rulers for guidance and 
safe conduct. 

The Indian annals of the Queen’s reign, Written by an English- 
man, are therefore necessarily a record of administrative improvements 
and foreign affairs. We may read througli the excellent ‘ Decennial 
Iteports of Moral and Material Progress,' which review, at regular 
intervals, the state of the empire, without obtaining much insight 
into questions that lie beyond the spliere of direct governmental 
operations. 

Nothing could be more interesting, for those who study the art 
of governing distant dependencies, than to^watch the course of our 
experTmental inetljpds ^n Intli^; and^ at a time .when all European 
nations are again, as in the sixteentli century, making a sort of 
partition o^ the non-Christian world, the English school of adminis- 
tration is coming into /ashion abroad. Yet, although education is 
bringing the upper clfy3ses in India and England . nearer to ' a 
common level of. intelligence Jlnd culture^ while capital, commerce, 

♦ and eved literature are creating a mutual appi^ciation of aims and 
inteftists, we hf^'e not thafc accefis to people’s ideas, or know- 
ledge o^ their concerng»f that is g\ven by conjbact with wdiat is really 
thought, said, and wanted ; we are. liable to be misled in these 
respects by orators and yohrnalMs who imitate but certainly do not 
flatter us. There is nef mixed sqciety in Asi^ as in Europe, where 
difference of religion and of manners in the wider sense can be laid 
aside for general intercourse. TJie fact that the English in In/iialive 
among themselves is not* an exceptional circumstance, but;, is in- 
accordancei with the. rule which ^everywhere marks off an Asiatic 
population into groups, isolated by chversity^ of usages, and often of 
languages. To no foreign observer, therefore, are sufficient materials 
available for making an| sure and comprehensive estimate of the- 
general movement or dir^ctio^i of ideas during the last forty years.. 
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And yet to omit altogether any reference to religious, social, and in- 
tellectual tendencies, in writing, however briefly, of a people so quick- 
witted and receptive as the edTicated Indians have shown themselves 
to be, would be te leave *an awkward gap in the outline of even a 
hasty sketch of the Victorian era. 

In the first place, then, it *may be said that in the past sixty 
years we have accustomed the people to regular government, which 
has a very moralising influence, and also th^ we have gradually 
instilled into the incredulous popular mind soin(^beliePin its stability. 
There have always been, and there are now, some very fair native ad- 
ministratj)rs ; but even under the best personal rmler good governinent 
has no permanence, for it will probabV end with lus life. Moreover, 
his very strength engenders instability, because a powerful despot, 
like the present Amir of Afghanistan, levels all checks and impedi- 
ment^} to his plenary authority, and wdthithe ability to resist him dis- 
appears the capacity to 5uj)port ]iint ; while in the case of Eastern 
kings, as of gods, irresistible power knows no moral law. The British 
Government is at least systematic ; and during the past forty years 
it has been carefully •Cusbanding its supports, by j)r^serving (for 
example) all the native ehiefships, and by endeavouring to extend 
limited representative institutions. We are now aware that universal 
British dominion is not the ideal state of things which it was to Lord 
Dalhousie, wdio lived at a time wdien liberal institutions and sound 
political economy were much more articles of positive faith, good for all 
men everywhere, than at present. We have also been slowly moulding 
the mind of all India to tlie habitual conception of law, which is a 
novelty ‘in a counti y wliere written ordinances cannot be said to have 
existed before our tiiqe.. The result has^njttura]ly^ bgen to inoculaCe the 
present generation of ecjucated men wdth a taste for politics, which is 
also something new. Hitherto Asiatics l^ave hcen used to concerii 
themselves only with the question whether an gutocratic ruler is good 
or bad, strong grw^eab ; the«device of improv^ing a government by modi- 
fying*its form has not taiveq root among them ; their remedy, if things 
went intolerably WTOitg, has been to change the person. ^ Now the 
English notion of i)olitical r^hts apd duties is sprea^ling among^the 
more intelligent classes >jind, of coyrse, this isibreeding the desire to 
obta^p political power. The question is wdiitlicr all tins may be leading 
us, and w'hether any form of popular ^overfiment has ever yet been 
invented that w^oukl answer upon so^ vast ^ sd^le of population and 
territory. It is no easy.matter to devise such forms that will w^ork 
safely apd satisfactorily even in coippact nationalities, where the 
essentia] interests and convictions are mainly identical. Much mA*re 
hard it is to transport these fofm^ ready made,# elsewhere, and to 
foresee how the leaven wdll ferment«among the manifold varieties of 
race, religion, and manners that divide the citizens of the Indian 
Empire. The difficulty is increased by the \iatural tendency of the 
progressive Indian politician to take up thpse questions from the 
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standpoint provided by English education ; so that instead of bene- 
fiting from his knowledge of indigenous needs and circumstances, we 
too often obtain little inore than tlie imi)erfect reproductions of 
political warcriei? and patriotic attitudes ftiat hav^ been borrowed 
from our own history. 

Yet a reasonable party of progress, v^ich understands the real situa- 
tion of the Government, is forming itself ; and, on the whole, it is certain 
that in the past forty'^years the political education of India has spread 
and advanced remarlyibly ; no» can we doubt that? the moral standard 
of the people has reached a higher permanent level. There are signs 
of a^ turning, among «i few leading men, from the sphere of constitu- 
tional politics to qiaestions of sopial reformation, which is a field into 
which the Engli^ Government can only venihire very cautiously* and 
where it must not lead but follow. The problem of adjusting the 
metshanism of a modem State^to the habits, feelings, and beliefs.of a 
great multitude in various stages'^of jpocial change, was first handled 
philosophically by Sir Henry Maine. He reached India in 18G2, when 
the whole country was still vibrating from the shock of the Mutiny, 
which w'as reactionary in its causes and revolutionary in its effects. 
He saw that the customs and rales of native society were becoming 
modified naturally and inevitably, and his object was to facilitate the 
process by timely legislation. His speeches on the Bills that he passed 
for the re-marriage of native converts, for the law of succession appli- 
cable to certain classes, and for the civil marriage of natives, must be 
read to understand with what breadth and insight he treated these 
delicate subjects. He laid out our legislative policy in regard to 
them on large and luminous principles ; and the whole spirit* of our 
law-making, on social r§fora9s,^durin^the second^halfof the i'"ictorian 
era, may be traced to his influence. He stood between England and 
India as an interpreter who. understood the ideas of both societies, and 
could show^ Sow often tjiey belonged to the same train of thought in 
different phases of development. But the yules which govern family 
life are in India ^!0 inseparable <from religious ritual and worship^ that 
P foreign governors must interfere only on clear® necessity ; apd even 
native reformers, touch thege thipgs at^their peril, ^he generous 
efforts of Mr. Behramyi Kalahari to expedite the emancipation of 
Indian women, by correcting the evili of infant marriage and enfcgrced 
widowhood, have met .Tirtth sftrious opposition, mainly, perhaps, 
because India cannot b? treated as one country^ it is a region where 
a step forward may be possible in one province and totally impracti- 
cable in others. Throughout a, very large pit)portion of the, Indian 
population the re-marriagU of widows has always been as lawful as in 
3?ingland ; and where usage forbidfe it? there is something to be said 
for a rule that i)rovides, theoretically^ for every woman one husband, 
although it allows a second to^none of them*. In that society the un- 
married wnman is an anq^aly. A striking illustration of the very 
curious and antique customs jvhich come for sanction before Indian 
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legislatures is to be found, in the recent Malabar marriage law. 
Among certain classes of South India the joint family oonsiste of 
several mothers and their chilflren or their •descendants in the female 
line, all tracing ‘descent from a common female ancestor, the relation 
of husband and wife or of father and child being altogether excluded 
from this conception of a family. The Act enables courts of law to re- 
cognise as marriages certain unions, made and terminable at will, which 
have hitherto been recognised in these classes By fluctuating usage, ' 
for in some cases the husband was little morg than an occasiQual 
visitor. Here we have a glimpse of English law operating upon some 
of the mpst primitive elements of Hindu societyi; and the legislative 
proceedings show with what scrupulous caution ewen the native 
members of the Council who had charge of the 1?l11 interfered to 
clothe these lax customs^with decent legal validity. • 

How far religion itself, which is the base of Indian society, has 
become modified during the forty years, is a question to which 
perhaps no Englishman is qualified to make more than a conjectural 
answer. Two reforming movements have attracted some attention : 
the Brahmoisrn which tfas established in its second phase by Keshab 
€handar Sen in 1857, an eclectic system that is hostile to Pantheism, 
idolatry and caste ; and the Arya Samaj, which undertakes, if I am 
not wrong, to restore a purified Hinduism upon the original Vedic 
foundations. Brahmoisrn seems to the European* inquirer to be an 
exalted theism, suggesting a western rather than an eastern origin; 
and Keshab Chandar Sen, although a teacher wdth high moral and 
spiritual aspirations, w^as apt to indulge more in rhapsodies than in 
clear doctrinal propositions. His lofty teaching was probably too vague 
for the masses ; wdii]e*the Brahmans ^ ell Jiow to prepare the 

slow but sure descent o{ divine personalities or types into the bottom- 
less gulf of Pantheism. On the other hand, it is understood that in 
some branches of Hinduism the latest tencjency is toward a high 
sacerdotal and ritualistic cevival, connected^one may guess, with the 
increase of ^vealth and deqprative tastes among certain classes, and 
with a tendency, observable in all religions, ,to define, fix, aijd^regulate • 
what at an earlier stage is l<^t vagqe and, Undetermined. The laove- 
ment may also signify kind of j)rotest frmn the orthodox party 
against the license given by tlje new education to personal conduct 
and opinions. ’ * • 

One fact is unfortisgMPtely not dfniable^thht the animosity between 
Mahomedans and Hindus, the friction at the points where their 
prejudices are most op{>osed, have by no means diminished latterly. 
This m^y be attributed partly to increased facilities of communication, 
which enable each community t<3 cArespond wi'tb other co-religionists, 
to compare note^, and to circuljLte •grievances or to concert action. 
Moreover, the sphere of Islam is not, l^ke that of Hinduism, confined 
to India ; and our Mahomedan subjects al^ now much more closely 
connected than formerly with the religion^ centres of Western Asia. 
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It has been said, however, that the causes of this animosity, which has 
recently been shown in violent disputes over cow-killing, are not 
in reality so much religious as political — that the Hindus, who are 
much the more numerous, look forward to predominance in all State 
departments and in all representative bodies, while the Mahomedans 
deeply and justly resent any such possible subordination. The Arya 
Samaj, already mentioned, carries high the flag of advancing Hinduism 
in politics as well af in religion ; and its missionary ardour has 
brought the party into sharp controversy with Noithern Islam. We 
have to remember that the Maratha conquests of the eighteenth 
century represented L great rising of Hindus against Mabomedan 
governors, ^ so that the tradition of rulership exists on both sides. 
But it is an old saying among Oriental statesihen that ‘ Government 
and Religion are twins,’ which is interpreted to mean that rulership 
is intimately bound up with ^e protection of every faith professed by 
the subjects. And the British Indian Government, which is perhaps 
the only government in the world, outside America, that practises 
complete religious neutrality, has very strictly kept, since 1858, the 
pledge then given by the Queen’s Proclsimation declaring it to be ‘ our 
Royal will and pleasure that none be molested or disturbed by reason 
of their religious faith or obser\^ances, but that all shall alike enjoy 
equal and impartial protection of the law.’ 

It is true that a fine point has been occasionally raised by some 
case where religious custom has prescribed what the law upon higher 
ethical grounds is constrained to forbid. But in such conflicts of 
jurisdiction the secular authority must prevail, for nobody has ever 
doubted (as Sir Henry Maine said once) that ‘ the purely moral view 
of questions is one of the things that are Caesar’s.’ The general con- 
clusion, so far as it is possible to collect evidence of religious tenden- 
cier, would be that the last sixty years in India have witnessed a 
gradual relaxation of caste rules, which were never so rigid as is 
commonly supposed, and that the external polytheism has been 
shaken by the mobility of mtrdem life. Reman, in his book, Les 
Apdtres, affirms that the religious inferiority '6f the Greeks and 
Romans was the consequence of their political and intellectual 
superiority. If (he say.?) they had possessed a priesthood, severe 
theologic creeds, and a"* highly organised religion, they would never 
have created the Etat la/i/jiue, of inaugurated the idea of a national 
society founded on simple human needs and cenjiieniences. In India, 
where the atmosphere is still intensely religious, Ihese Western notions 
of the State and of civic policy have never taken^oot. We do not know 
what future awaits Brahmanism wheij brought more closely into contact 
with modem ideas. Yet it seems cferttfin that as in Europe the fall of 
the Roman Empire made way fifr ^he building up of the great 
mediawal Church with its powefful ecclesiastic organisation, so, con- 
versely, some large reform c^* dissolution of the ancient religious frame- 
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work of Indian society will necessary to make room for civilisation • 
on a secular basis. 

In the higher branches of indigenous literature the Victorian period 
has little to exhjbit. Throughout the greater* part* of India it had 
been at a standstill since the disruption of the Moghul Enii)ire ; and 
correct prose writing mdy be almost said to have come in with the 
English language. It would be a mistake to sd^pose that State- 
aided instniction in India began with the English dominion. The • 
Court of Direc4ors^ writing as far back as 1814, referred with par- 
ticular satisfaction ‘ to that distinguished feature of internal polity by 
which the instruction ^ the people is provided j|)r by a certain charge 
upon the produce of the soil, and by* other endowments in favoul: of 
the tillage teachers, wl^ are thereby rendered public servints of the 
community.’ And Lord Macaulay’s celebrated minute, which in 
1835 determined *111^ Anglicising of all^the higher education, is jiot 
quite so triumphantly unanswerabk* as it is usually assumed to be ; 
for we have to leckoii on the other side tlie disappearance of the 
indigenous systems, and the* decay of the study of the Oriental 
classics in their own language. The new learning has been taken 
up by other classes ; it is now in possession of all the best Indian 
intellects ; but the inevitable consequence has been a lack of origin- 
ality in style and thought ; the literature, being exotic, bears no very 
distinctive impress of the national character. • 

In the domain of’native Art we must strike a similar balance of 
loss and gain. Some important industries have multiplied and found 
larger markets, and latterly much attention has been paid to the 
encouragement of the finer Indian crafts. But the oi^ening of safe 
and easy^ trade routes be6ween*Europe aud Asia has drawn in uptjn the 
East a flood of cheap manufactiftes from the Wdfet.* European capital 
and commerce, backeJ by steam, coal, and the pressure of a great 
industrial community, are overwhelming the weaker, poorer, and more 
leisurely handicrafts of Ipdia. Great Britain now deals with India 
mainly by importing fjod and raw nyiteriaj^ which ^ are paid for by 
machines and machin^-macfe commodities that rapidly displace^the slow 
production o^ native artisans. On the oUier hand, India’s rail\)\iays, 
factories, and public works Und day labour To^ a very great iftimber; 
and the outlets for raw produce^ are helping agriculture. But what 
is good for trade may be bad for art ;»and tiie decay of ancient call- 
ings, the shifting of worjjmen from the finertto the rougher occupa- 
tions, the turning of tfie cottage artisan into the factory hand, are 
painful transitions wheji they come rapidly. Architecture, which has 
always heen the principal method of artistic expression in India, is 
losir^ ground, partly through tlie’finfluence of ^European buildings 
designed by engineers, and partly through the vulgarisation of the 
literary faculty. * In all ages th5 higher polytheism has been favour- 
able to the arts of building and sculpture » but in these latter days 
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the religious idea begins to find its expression more frequently in 
print than in symbolical stone carving of temples and images. 
On the other hand, the preservation iof ancient monuments, which 
had been entirely neglected by preceding (^ynasties^, has been taken 
in charger* by the British Grovemment all over India. Yet, on the 
whole, the spirit of the Victorian era, which was first military and 
administrative, then industrial and scientific, cannot be said to have 
‘ been favourable to Indian Art. 

In so very brief a ‘review of a long reign it has been impossible 
to do more than touch'lightly upon salient points and draw general out- 
lines. The nineteenth century has been pre-eminently a law-making 
an(d administering age ; but perhaps nowhere in the world daring the 
last sixty years Iwive so many changes, direct^ and indirect, been made 
in the condition of a great population as in India. As Maine has 
said, capital fact in the mechanism of modern States is the energy 
of legislatures; and that energy ^has found ^n open field in India, 
particularly for the settlement of the executive power on a legal basis, 
and for adjusting it to a variety of lieeds and circumstances. The " 
distribution of the whole Empire into provinces has virtually taken 
place in the Queen’s reign. Up to 1836 there were only the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, with their capitals at 
the old trading headquarters of the Company on the Indian sea-coast. 
There are now ten provinces, besides the Grovemment of India, which 
superintends them all. In regard to external relations, before 1837 
they were chiefly with the native Indian States ; for, although we 
had kept up and turned into political agencies the Company’s ancient 
commercial stations in the Persian Gulf and at Bagdad, at that time 
Britfij^ frontiers nowhere torched the Asiatic kingdoms lying beyond 
India proper, except on "a wild Burmese border to the south-east. Our 
extreme political frontiers now march for long distances with Persia, 
itussia, and China ; they touch Siam and French Cambodia; and the 
diplomatic agencies of ' the Jndian Government are stationed on the 
Persian Gulf, in Turkish Arabia^ and round westward by Muscat, Aden, 
as far ag African Somaliland. The foundations of this empire were 
laic^Iong ago by men who clearly foresaw what might^e done with 
India ; ‘it has been compfetfed and organised in Her Majesty’s reign ; 
the date of the Queen’s accession •stands nearly half way in its short 
history, being exactly eigjity yfiars aftei^ Clive’s exploit at PJasSey.^ 
And the permanent consolidation of the union between Great Britain 
and India will demand all the •political gefAus — the sympathetic 
insight as well as the scientific methods — of England, co-operating 
with the good will and growing Intelligence of the Indian people. 

• • • • 

• • • • • A, C. Lyabl. 

3 Battle of Plassey, Jane 23, 1757. Queen’s accesttion, June 20, 1837. 

Diamond Jubilee, June 22, 1897. • 
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THE FOR'^HCOMING NAVAL REVIEW^ 
AND iTS PREDECESSORS 

In the annals of oiir Navy the great reviews which have been held 
from time to tim^at Spit^head supply, as it were, the paragraph marks. 
They occur only at contiiderable ini;prvals* and to mark some historic 
occasion. The royal review of 1814, when the Prince Regent and 
the Allied sovereigns inspected* the very shot-dinted and battle-worn 
ships that had helped win for us our sovereignty of the sea, was 
the fitting culmination of o\ir Navy’s heroic period. The royal review 
of 1845 w^as the funeral pageant of the sailing ship of war. The 
reviews of 1853 and 1854 were menacing demonstrations rather than 
holiday stock-takings of strength ; but the magnificent assemblage 
of 1856 has a momentous importance, since then the ironclad first 
made its gala appearance at Spithead. Few as yet suspected how 
far-reaching the revolution in naval architecture was destined to be. 
In 1867, to do honour to the Sultan, for the first time sea-going iron- 
clads were in our line of ’battle, though even now side by sidfwarith 
the three^ecker. Eleven years? later. In 1878, th8 old line-of-battle 
ship had gone, but arihour-clads with wooden hulls still figured in 
our squadrons. Not till 1887 was the gVeat transformation of our 
flt^et accomplished, ©r had steel and iron finally driven wood from the 
field.. The review of 18^9 was but the po^script to 1887, as that 
of 1878 might be calJeJ thb postscript to 1867. * ^ 

Thel’eview of the 26th of June 1897 will transcend all These past 
reviews in importance. Thete will,* it is frtfe, Jl)e fewer pennaftits col- 
lected than in J856 ; but in displacement, offensive and defensive 
pow&, and destructive force, *this ileet^f oui; own time will altogether 
outrival that of 1856. And yet we have notV^ached finality : it may 
even be that posterity *frill ear-mark this review as the funeral cere- 
mony of the gigantic ^onclad and of the pistonriising pattern of 
marine ^steam-engine. Already the Irials ,of the Turhinia and of 
the wlfeel-ship Bazin* Q:re oRen^pg. up a new vista for marine 
engineers ; already submarine navi^tion has entered on the stage of 
practicability, whilst aerial navigation is in the stage of possibility. 
For whenever the implements of war attain^their most absolute per- 
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fection, history shows that a transformation in hind is at hand. It 
will therefore be the surest epitome of naval progress to glance at 
tlie various types of ship^ which hav^ figured in the epoch-making 
reviews that I have mentioned. 9 

The Beet which the Allied rulers reviewed at Spithead on the 23rd 
of June 1814 was composed entirely of woolien sailing ships. Four- 
teen sail-of-the-line and thirty-one frigates and smaller craft were 
marshalled on this ^dccasion, under the command of the Duke of 
Clarence, as lord High Admiral. The Impregnable was the flag- 
ship, and as such was visited by tlie Prince Kegent, the Emperor 
Alexander, and King Frederick William. Alexander delighted the 
men by going intp a marines’ berth, where eleven men were sitting 
at dinner” and el&ting with them ; and we arc told that his sister, the 
Duchess of Qldenburg, ‘ endured the shock of firing salutes with great 
fontitude.’ . - * 

The Imprpfjnahle herself was of 2,278 tons, a 98-gun ship by the 
official rating, though her ten carronades brought her total battery- 
up to 108 guns. She was, therefore,*'by no means one of the largest 
ships ; indeed, w^e had ten of greater size andd'orce at sea or in reserve. 
Her heaviest gun was the old 32-pounder smootli-bore, mounted on 
the rudest truck carriage, without sights or elevating screw : her 
broadside 1,018 lb. Her total crew was, when she was fully manned, 
743 — officers, mfen, and boys. The men were raised by impressment 
or recruited voluntarily for the ship’s commission ; we had not as yet 
adopted our present admirable system of manning the fleet. The 
discipline w^as arbitrary and cruel • there were merciless floggings 
with the cat for the smallest offences, and the number af lashes 
inflated varied from a dozen or half-Bozen to 500 and evjen 1,000. 
Eeading the court-martials of those days, one alternately wonders 
how the officers held down the gangs of ruffians they commanded, 
and how tlife men endured the manifold brutalities of their officers. 
Brave to a superlative degree as these men were, with that fiery courage 
which welcomes battle and death, they cannot compare in quality 
with the officers and m^ who now take our, ships to sea. Every- 
where, except in the highest ranks, w^here our captainfr and admirals 
are too' old, the change ®has been one Wholly for the good. Yet it 
has not kept pace wdth the times, and to-day our sailors are poorly 
paid and not too w^ell fed. 

Between 1814 and 18^7 came the adoption of the shell gun — 
the invention of General Paixhans — and the introduction of steam. 
Paddle steamers were built for the Navy as |ar back as 1822, and in 
1837 the first scretv steamer made its appearance — pot as yet in our 
fleet. The line-of-l?attle ship at tfie ijueen’s accession still trusted to 
the winds for propulsive force. cThe paddle obviously could not be 
employed, as it was very much Exposed* to shot and shell, and 
furthermore took up very much space on, the broadside ; it was never 
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used m any ship above the rating of a frigate. In 1843 the screw 
was applied to H.M.S. Itattler, a small sloop of 888 tons and 200 
horse-power; and when in April 1845 sl;ie was tried agaii^st the 
paddle ^iesLme7>^Alecto, ^he towed the latter ahead at a speed of 2^ 
knots. The trial wa» decisive. 

The Rattleo% then, mhy be said to have been the interesting feature 
of the 1845 review. Alone amongst the splendni sailing ships-of- 
the-line this ugly craft was what the Erebu&^c\d her sister floating* 
batteries were in 1 ^6, what the snake-]ike Desperate v?ill be on the 26th 
of June 1897. The ships-of-th e-line assembleS were the St Vmcent, 
Trafalgar, Queen, Rochiey, Albion, Canopus, Vanguard, and Superb, 
the first* carrying the flag of Sir Hyde Parker, w^ho commanded’ this 
‘ Esperimental Squadron.’ The St was a^l 20-gun vessel of 

the line, carrying as her heaviest weapons twelve S-inqh shell guns. 
Each of these fired a pibjectile of aboujb 84 lb. weight, and the ^un 
itself weighed 3^ tons and was 9 feet long.’ The other weapons were all 
32-pounder smooth-bores of various length, so that the broadside 
weighed in all 2,332 lb. Thei^ had thus been a great gain in force on 
the Impregnable. Aipongst the other ships, the most noteworthy w^as 
the Queen, of 110 guns, the first three-decker launched in Her 
Majesty’s reign, and firing a broadside of 1,942 lb. 

After 1845 the screw was applied to the battleship, and the 
transformation of our fleet began with a vengeance. ** As yet, lio\\'ever, 
steam was to be only an auxiliary to sails, and not the motive force 
par excelleyice. Not till the later Eighties was this conception of 
the scope of steam changed, and sails abandoned for ever. 

On. the 11th of August 1853 the next important review was held. 
We were then on the e\V of War with Bussia, and the GovertMnent 
was anxious to make a great display ot strength. * Twenty-five men- 
of-war were assembled’ all, except three, propelled by steam, so th|it 
the first great change was almost accomplished. The l*rince Consort 

wvote of this occasion : 

• • • 

The great naval review Sias«como off anJ suq>a"!>sed all tiTat could have been 
anticipated. The gigantJlc ships of war, amongst J^hein the Duke oj^ fl^ellingtmi » 
with 131 guns, 1 greater number than was ever •before aesembled in one vassel, 
went without sails and propelled f)nly by "the screw^c^^ew miles an hour ^md this 
against wind and tide I This is the greatest revolution sjflected in the conduct of 
navai w’arfare whicTi has yet beeh kiibwn. ^ . . We have already sixteen [screw 
ships] at sea and ten in an advanced state. . . . 0n Thursday 300 ships and 
100,000 men [these totals^jof* course, include pleisufe-Bteamers and sight-seers] 
must have been assembled on one spot. The fleet carried 1,100 guns and 10,000 
men ; the weather, moreover, was magnificent. 

Less than a year later ’came another review. Her Majesty in her 
yacht led out the Baltic fleet. *The war had coUie at last. On this 
occasion there wfl|,s no joyous h«lidJly-making : the fleet was known 
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to be execrably maimed, and many foreboded serious disaster. The 
squadron sent out was weak in numbers' : it included only eight screw 
ships-of-the-line and as inany other vessels of various types. On the 
Duke of Wellington Sir Charles Napier’a |flag As the ships 

went past the Queen, they saluted, and Her Majesty was observed to 
follow them attentively, even sadly, as thej- receded from view. In 
a letter written* at this time she said : ‘ I am very enthusiastic about 
my dear Army and Ivavy, and wish I had two sons in both now. I 
know I shall suffer mUch when I hear of losses amougst them.’ 

The war came and went. The Baltic fleet, as all know, did little 
or nothing; the'B^ack Sea fleet made a desperate and disastrous 
attack on Sebastopol. With peace, however, on the 23rd of April 
1856, ^ ^reat rc?view was held of the ships w^hich had returned Jrom 
the war, or which had been specially built for the war. Our Navy 
had expanded with remarkable rapidity, and was now a very respect- 
able force. No less, than* 240 ^warshij^s were collected; of these, 
twenty-four were screw line-of-battlh ships, nineteen screw frigates, 
eighteen paddle-wheel steamers, five floating batteries, 120 steam 
gunboats, one sailing frigate, two ammunition ships, one a hospital 
ship, one a floating workshop, and fifty mortar-boats. The weather 
was superb, and vast crowds of spectators covered the Southsea shore. 

If 1845 was the funeral of the sailing battleship, 1856 rang the 
knell of the screw three-decker. The Duke of Wellmigton, indeed, 
made a gallant show, with her formidable broadside of 2,564 lb. weight 
fired from her sixteen 8-inch shell guns, her 114 32-pouhders, and 
her pivot G8-pounder ; with her 1,120 men, and her huge hull dis- 
placing 6,000 tons. But of what value were her 8-inch shells or her 
32*pDunder shots, when they rebounded like peas from the 4-inch 
mail of the five strafiige, irohdladj fldating batteries which on this day 
Jield all eyes captive V low, squat, black, hinwieldy constructions,’ 
as a contemporary describes them. All five had been built especially 
for the attack on Kronstadt ; the displacement was about 2,000 tons 
by modem measureinQut, a{|(d the armainent fourteen or sixteen 
GS-pouaders. Those who want real amusemqnt should study some 
of ^he melancholy predictions concerning these ships, though none of 
their britics rose to th# Kigh ISvel ofithat oflScer who opposed the 
introduction of steam in the Na^^^ because ‘ the ^ smoke from the 
funnels would injure the health of the topmen ’ ! • 

It was an ominoua sign that on this occasion, when the lines-of- 
battle went past the Boyal Yaclft, no canvas* was spread. The ships 
used only steam. The Royal Oeorge, of 102 gjuns, headed the starboard 
column, the Duke^of Wdlinxjton the port column : they stemmed up 
past the Royal Yacht, anAtkeuT tinned and doubled back* to their 
former stations. At nightfall tjie yards and port-holes were illumin- 
ated with blue lights, whilst flights of rockets were sent up between 
nine and ten, and the i^meVous gunboats delivered an attack upon 
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Bouthsea Castle. On this occasion the fleet stretched £cr twelve miles * 
in one continuous line. 

In 1867, in honour of ^he Sultan AMul Aziz, a large fleet was. 
reviewed by the Queeij and the Sultan.* There i^^ere present fifteen 
ironclads ; sixteen wooden ships-of-the-line, frigates, anfl sloops ; as 
many gunboats ; ancb two 4>addle steamers. The two ships most 
noteworthy amongst the ironclads were the Minhtaur and the Royal 
Sovereign. The first is one of the Ingest ironclads ever constructed; 
and is plated *with SJ-inch Jhon. IJpr heaviest giln w^as the 12-ton 
muzzle-loader, firing a 256-lb. shot through some eleven inclies of 
iron . She was rigged with four mastili The Royal Sovereign was a 
very primitive turret-ship. Originally a wooden Jihree-decker,j she had 
be^n cut down by Capfain doles almost to the water-line, •iron-plated, 
and equipi^ed with four revolving turrets, each containing one or two 
12-ton guns. These turrets were turned by hand, and were a ^reat 
success. , , • • , 

As a fighting force the sqilhdron of 1867 was of somewhat doubt- 
ful quality. It had, indeed,* seven fair sea-going ironclads, but the 
other eight were no^^f very serious value, as they were indifferent 
sea-boats, and in several instances had low free-boards. There was 
little or no homogeneity in the battleships. The wooden or un- 
armoured squadron was quite worthless ; its ships w'ere slow, could 
not have got away from the Warrioii* or Minotaxi r* nor have fougSit a 
close action with them when overtaken. The gunboats were e^ally 
slow and unsatisfactory ; and the law that rising speed should accom- 
pany diminishing force had not been obeyed. We had a fleet without 
scouts or fast cruisers. This want of fast cruisers continued till 
1889.’ • • . 

Between 1867 ^’and 1887 ^ereJchtngesihiftiiRerable and countless 
inventions, the most important being the rise of the torpedo and J;he 
torpedo-boat, the universal [adoption Af breech-loaditig guns, and 
t^ie a2:)pearance of# machine and quick-firing guns — as yet only in 
the.smaller sizes. Iron displaced w^ogd, an^ steel displaced iron as the 
material for ship-cgnstrifction. Gun and armour competed against 
each other, (ill the first grew to a monstyjus size and the*second to a 
monstrous thickness. It \Jas an ftge of* fSds^; we £ad the At, squat, 
dumpy ships of the Ajax class aS the ideal battleship, and we nar- 
^o^rly escaiDed one or two circular ironclads. Men had hardly as yet 
codified tactics or applied the plain teaching of history to battleship 
construction. And fiJr this reasoif the Jiibilee review was not wholly 
satisfactory. A host ^f ships was collected, but the resultant was a 
jumblft of specimens, not a homogeneous fleet.* Before we contrast 
the display on this occasion with tiJiat of this June, let us give a short 
table comparing the fleets assembled in 1887, 1889, and 1897, 

^ On tho 13th 'of Augusffc 1873, the Queen reviewed ‘the Particular Service 
Squadron ' of fifteen ironclads and eleven other i|^ssels. From the standpoint of 
naval construction this review Iftus little importance| 
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Of the Iwentyesix ironclads of all sorts cgllected in 1887, there 
were only four battleships which were less than ten years old. These 
four, were the CcMingnmod, EcUnbu^rgh, and Ajax — all, 

it will be observed, of different type, size, speed, and mancjeuvting 
quality. One of the four was actually firmed with the old 38-t6n gun 
muzzle-loader, and this ship, the AjaXy could neither steam nor 
steer. The British Navy was at its nadir wh^g such a vessel had a 
place in its finest battle squadron. The Conqueror and Fdinlmrgk 
are both faulty sea-boats, the former especially, and the guns in -the 
Edinburgh are most awkwardly disposed. Altogether our four 
newest ships made a poor show — ^the Collingumod alone giving pro- 
mise of better things. She is a fast, heavily anned, but ill-protected 
battleship, and has done us good service. 

Turning next to the second group, battleships of ten to twenty 
years of age, the state of things was even w^orse. Of the ten ships 
inclu'ic<i in it, all, save one, jverearme(>with*muzzle-loaders, and only 
two were alike. TheVaJuS of hoAogenrtty had been absolutely 'ignored. 
The third class was rather better ; but the coai^t-defence shij^s, eight 
in number, were even then, ten years ago, of little value for anything 
beyond harbour defence*. As a final blunder, the various ironclads, 
cruisers, and torpedo giihboats^(or boat) were jumbled together in 
squadroi^s anyhow — turret-ship, broadsidfe-sfii^ fast cruiser, and 
slowest irdhclad, all pell-fq^ell. 1887 was a revelation^of weakness 
rather than strength. ^ • • i 

With cruisers the fleet was mi^rably provided. ^The twenty-six 
ironclads had exactly nine scouts capablfe of steaming 1 5 knot^ or 
more an hour ; and thei^ was but one large and fast cruiser with a 
good coal supply. What ftie Adfhiralty haS b%en dreaming about, 
where its strategists had been all this time, iP is impossible to say. 
But the national aw^akeniqg, the resurrection of our Navy, hsfd only 
just begun, and had not then had fime to prcSiuce any tangiblfe effect. 
On the top of all* these failings in waiirid should be remarked 
the insufficiency of the 'peraon'iul. Many, if not most, of the vessels 
assembled were under-ofBfered and under-manned. 
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Want of space compels me to pass over the review of 1889, when 
the improvement in our fleet^was very noticeable. We come now to 
1897, and we can indeed congratulate outlives. Defects there are 
stillj.no doubt, In our fliet — perhaps grave defects* but the advance 
since 1887 is enormous^ It is a new fleet that will be shoum to the 
public on the 26th, admirable in design, modern-rwith the excei)tion 
of certain of our older battleships-Miomogeneous, fast ; a fleet of, 
which we may w^ell be proud. If we analyse Jthe mgtUrielj we shall 
find that we have ileven thort)ughly iSodern battleships of three* dif- 
ferent types — though /eally these typ|s vary so islightly, and then 
only ii^ non-essentialfi, thaj we can call the whole eleven, homo- 
geneous. Of the eleven, no •less than six are 31(ye8tic8j» with sea- 
speeds of 16 knots a^ hour, when they have their full load on 
board, and with^ disj)la^;einents iji that condition of itearly 16,000 
tona. These six ships are, save for jiffcw insignificant particulars, 
identical in all resx)Ocl.s — identic^ in speocf, mananivring quality, 
armament, and disi)osition of ^rmour. Tlit'y are capable of keeping 
the sea in all weathers. If wo laid all the fleets of Europe under con- 
tribution, six ships th(?ir equals in offensive and defensive power could 
not .at this hour be collected. They are armed w ith wire guns of the 
latest pattern — the heaviest w^eapon carried being the 46-ton gun, 
which projects an 850-lb. shell, capjible of perforating 38^ inches of 
iron. This gun, it wjill be observed, is a marked reduction in size 
upon the 110-ton weapons which were in favour in 1887, but it will 
pierce as thick a plate, and in an emergency can l)e handled by 
manual power. The second feature of the Majesties is the ‘ auxiliary ’ 
armament of 6-inch quick-fi^^u's. These terrible weapons 
supplied •with Lyddite •shells, weighing aTx)ut»lt)0»lb. Of these they 
can fire wdtli ease tlire^ in a minute. Smokeless powder is used, so 
that there is no impenetrable curtain of smoke to hampe:tthe guimets’ 
aim. The weight of broadside from all guns above the 6-pounder is 
4,096 1b. . * • * • 

After tlte six Majedtic^ comes th? Re^mvn, to ftiy mind a very 
inferior.ship when contrasted with either tl*e Majesties or the Royal • 
Sovereigns. !&er heavy battery of four 14f-irich guns is of sqpiewhat 
antiquated pattern, and her armour has betii thinned down to a 
dangerous exteitt. She cames* how^ever, ten of the excellent who 
6-inch quick-firers, all behind armour ; and* in exchange for her loss 
of defensive and ofiensiv^ powder she has tSe very high speed of 184^ 
knots. In fact, she is by far our fastest battlesliip, though she is slower 
than tlic huge Italian Sardegna^ which has covered 20 knots. In 
appearaaice she ireseftibles closely tjie Majesties^ and is wrell qualified 
to act with them. Last in our group of new' Iftittleships come the 
four Royal Siyvereig'iis, wjiich ar# heavily armed and sj^lendidly pro- 
tected. They carry the 67-ton gun, firiiig^a 1,250-lb. shell, and ,an 
older pattern of 6-incli qufck-firer. Their ^ea-speed is betw'een 16 
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and 16 knots, with all coal and stores on board, when they displace 
about 14,600 tons. ^ 

The six battleships aged’from ten to twenty years are all service- 
able ships. • These six — the Benhow, Hoive, Colli^igwchdy Sanspareil, 
Colosaus, and Edinhurgh — are armed M^ith heavy breech-loaders and 
are receiving a 6-ineh gun which stands midway between the newer 
^uick-firer and the old slow-firefi^ But in these ships the quick-firing 
armament has scarcely any protection, and could never be fought in 
battle without the most appalling loss. *The Sanspareil has a tragic 
interest as a replica of the unhappy Victoria ; she is' powerfully 
armed, but is too low forward to be a good sea-boat. All there ships 
want to b^ brought* up to date— to haVe the woodwork as far^ as 
possible removed, to receive new boilers, new 46-ton wire guns, real 
and not sham* quick-firers, and some protection, for, their auxiliary 
battery. Then they would be* vastly more formidable than they^re 
now. • 

The four older battleships are the ^%'Linderei% Devastation^ In’- 
flexible, and Alexandra, of which the first twq have been modernised 
and are of great value. The Alexandra a vessel of sound construc- 
tion, discreditably neglected, since the greater part of her heavy 
armament is muzzle-loading, w'^hilst she has no heavy quick-firers. 
The Inflexible is iji the same lamentable condition as so many of our 
older ironclads. She has still the antiquated muzzle-loaders of 1876, 
which ought long ago to have been relegated to the museum. It 
is at this point that the old German Konig Wilhelm reads us so 
valuable a lesson. She is a ship in no respect better than our 
Alea;gmira or Superb. Yet she has chad her old guns taken out, 
and new quick-firers -substituted ; she has had new en gibes and 
boilers, and even a steel protective deck haa been built into her. 
Scarcely any., woodwork will be noticed on board her. Why, we may 
well ask, has not our Admirfilty years ago treated, our old ironclads jn 
this manner ? ' * ^ , 

Butj^after all, these old ships can only "^be at the best ancillary to 
‘ our naval strength. We 'depend first and foremost upon our new 
battleships, our *fast cruised, and* our tprpedo flotilla. Well as we 
stand in the first, we ^re yet better off in •the second, seeing that 
without the slightest difficulty jve cah cdllect four armoured cruisers 
of great fighting pow^r, though somewhat antiquated design ; 
seven first-class cruisefs, all capable of steamtflg 20 knots ; twenty- 
seven second-class cruisers; and five of th^ third class. All eyes 
will naturally be tinned upon l;he gigantic Poweiflul and het sister, 
the Terrible. These two ships^arp capable 6f crossiAg the Atlantic 
at a speed of 21 *or 22 knots ; they have water-tube boilers, 
thoroughly protected armaments of the wry latest pattern, and 
a vast coal supply. Ccfitrasting them with* the Australia or 
Aurora, we see the extriyrdinary advance in displacement which has 
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been such a feature of naval, progress from 1887 to 1897. The five 
other first-class cruisers are slower, carry less coal and slightly weaker 
armaments ; but they are all excellent and«erviceable ships, with the 
sole e^^ception of "the Blake, whose boilers are in a vefy untrustworthy 
condition. ^ 

The splendid group of second-class cruisers is eqjially remarkable.; 
and of the twenty-seven, twenty-thre^are practically homogeneous, 
and good for 18 knots at sea. These are the ships upon which falls the 
burden of scouting in manceuvr^s, and %^ell they perform it. Neces- 
sarily they carry alarge^coal supply, and^so we find .that the 600 tons 
of the earlier Ajpollos have risen to 1,000 or 1,100 tons in the new 
Doris or Miiverva, The amnament has also been strengthened, 
though it is even now painfully weak. * I fear that our ships in this 
class could fight ^on even terms with few French and •no Grerman 
cruisers of their own size. The third cjass need not detain us ; i1? is 
composed of despatch boats without *coal, and of older cruisers without 
sea-speed. For fighting or hard scouting, the ships in it are of little 
value. 

Quite otherwise is f£ with our splendid flotilla of destroyers, of 
which we may expect to see twenty or thirty collected. With trial 
speeds of from 27 to 30 knots, these snake-like vessels are the surest 
antidote to the torpedo-boat bane. As representative we may take the 
Desperate, a Chiswick boat, which has steamed 30^ knots an hour. 
Her crew is 60 men and officers ; her armament, two torpedo tubes 
and six small quick-firers. Light and small though she is, she has 
engines of 5,400 horse-power boxed up in her fragile hull, or more 
than the whole nominal hprse-jower of the eight battleships reviewed 
by the Queen in 1Q54. Still,,she is Jidtdly,a^e8.-keeping craft, in 
spite of the fact that, in Cretan waters our destroyers have done 
wonderful service, and attracted general admiration. • 

The gunboats and the old cruisers of the Training Squadron add 
nolhihg to the strength of the fleet, and will be of little interest to 
any save the antiquary.® They are ri^ed ships w^hose day for fight- 
ing has f)assed. Thejr cannot but appear qut of place in ^if assem- 
blage of powerful modern shms. . ^ ^ • 

As fiir as can be judged, tne increase in di^lacement of our ships 
has peached a fimit, and a ceaotion has begun. In battleships and 
cruisers we are building smaller vessels than the Majestic or Power-- 
fal. How great has heeih the increase in® displacement during the 
last ten years may beb understood from the fact that in 1887 our 
twenty-«ix ironclads avSraged 7,146 tons, whereas our forty of to-day 
averages not less than ®,850 ton%. The twelve cruisers of 1887 
averaged only 3,254 tons; thd forty-eight or -more of 1897 will 
average 4,681. , ^ • 

The high explosive, the heavy quick-firer, the monster cruiser, 
and the destroyer, these are the new features of 1897. In matSrieL 
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our position is at last becoming satisfactory. In personnel we have 
yet to accomplish a good deal, for we are still dangerously short of 
lieutenants — ^the backhoive^of any fleet. ^ But if the public continues 
to devote ^is attention to the Navy, if it cohtinues *in its pol\cy of 
wise expenditure upon armaments, the removal of these defects is 
only a matter of ijme. Even now the world will gather that we are 
not impotent, but that we can !?};rike — and strike hard. 
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^ ONE^never knows/ wrote Cafflerine the Second tft grrimm^* * if you 
are living in the midst of the murders, carnage, and uproar of the den 
of thieves who havg seized upon the Government of France, and who 
will soon turn it into Gaul, as it was iif ihe time of Caosar. But 
Caesar put them down ! When wiirthis Oivsar come? Oh, come he 
will, you need not doubt.’ Those words were strikingly prophetic. 
Less than five years later a young Corsican artillery officer of twenty - 
six scattered the National G uards in the streets of Paris, and, ha\ing 
restored the waning authority of the Convention, was appointed second 
in command of the Army of the Interior. In the following year (1 79G), 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Italy, he defeated the Austrians, 
reduced the King of Sardinia to vassalage, occupied Milan, and shut 
up the veteran Wurmser in Jlantua. ‘ Caesar ’ had come to rule the 
destinies of France for eighteen years, to overturn the entire system 
of Europe, and to prove himself the greatest master of the art of land 
warfare that the world has Jcno>^. ^ 

In 1793, a Britisli •post-captain o& tliirt^/^fij/eo sailed into the 
Mediterranean in command of H.M.S. Agamemnon, to enter upon a 
career of twelve years, which ended in the hour of his mo^t glorious 
victory, and won for ];^im undying fame as the most brilliant seaman 
whom the greatest of maritime nations has ever produced. 

As Napoleon was theffiigl^iest incarn^tion^of thepoWer of the land 
and of the military aptitude of the French people, so was Nelson the 
, supreme exponent of the powe^of the«sea ancUhe embodiment gf tRe 
naval genius of the Anglo-Saxon race. .Fate ordaiRed that the careers of 
these itwo' should Violently clash, find tjiat the vast ambitions of the 
one should be shattered by the untiring energy of the other. The war 
which began in 1793 was ih effect a tremendous conflict between the 
forces of the land and those of the sea, each directed by a master hand, 
and each -fed by the resources of a great nation. The apparent 
inequality of condition^ was considerable at tlie outset, and later over- 
whelming. Conquered or overawed by the j)ower oftlie land, the allies 

' Life of Nelson the hnihodinx^it (\f tho^Sea Power of Great Britain. By Captain 
A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D,, I\S. Knvy. London : fe'Kmpipn Low, Marston A Co. 1897. 

® January 13, 1791. • - 
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0f England fell away, becoming the instruments of Napoleon’s policy, 
till the small island State stood alone. There was no outpot^i|ig of wild 
enthusiasm such as carn&d*the armies of revolutionary France from 
victory to^victory ; but, instead, a stern detdrminatidn to uphold the 
cause of order and of real liberty in the facj of all odds, and in spite 
of much real suffering. With the ultimate triumph, won upon the 
^ sea, the name of Nelson will fditever be associated. It is his immortal 
honour not only to haye stepped forth as the champion of his country 
in the hour of dire need, but fo have^bequeathecf to* her the know- 
ledge in which lias her only ^alvation^ , • 

.Captain Mahan’s Life of Nelson is ^r mom than the story of an 
heroic calmer. ft a picture, drawn id^firm lines by a master hand, 
in which the significance of the events chronicled stands out in true 
proportion. • Nelson’s place in history, his njission |L8 the great oppo- 
nent of the spirit of aggresijieiji, of which the French Revolution was 
the inspiring force ana Napoleon th^ mighty instrument, his final 
triumph — all are traced with infinite gkill and inexorable analysis. 

At each of the momentous crises, so far removdft in time and place — at the 
Nile, at Copenhagen, at Trafalgar — as the unfolding drama of the age reveals to 
the onlooker the schemes of the arch-planner about to touch success, over against 
NapoleOn rises ever Nelson ; and as the latter in the hour of victory drops from 
the stage where he has played so chief a part, his task Is seen to be accomplished, 
his triumph securecf. In the very act of dying he has dealt his foe a blow from 
which recovery is impossible. Moscow and Waterlob are the inevitable con- 
sequences of Trafalgar. 

In this passage the keynote of the book rings out clearly. We 
knewirthat the author of The Influence of Sea Power would place 
before us this asp«chof Nelson’s .caieer as it has never yet •been pre- 
sented, that no writer of the present or the past was so competent to 
deal with Ni^^laon’s achievements and to portray him as a director of 
wax. We did not knnw whether the brilliant i^aval historian could 
assume the more difficult role of the bio^apher, and»could unveil a 
living jmage of the mai^of simple yet eonfidex nature, of impulse, 
yet of cold reason. In some respects, at least, Obtain • Mahan’s 
success in the more delicate portion of ^is task is complete. He has 
shown the gradual tij^ning of Nelson’s miiftl in the school of experi- 
ence. He has placed bfyond^the teach of cavil the fact of Nelson’s 
genius, which a recent.Vriter ventured to question, and he has rightly 
claimed for fiiat genius id its maturity a w^dift: range than the know- 
ledge of the sea. Like his great antagonist, Nelson was something 
more than a bom leader of fighting men, anS both owed their success 
as directors of war to the in^g^ which, ifhen* assbeiated with self- 
reliance and readiifess to accept responsibility, is the essence of real 
statesmanship. Captain Mahad isf however, not in the least carried 
away by an exaggerated| hero-worship. It is evident that he is pro- 
foundly impressed by the personality of the man in whom sea power 
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found its greatest exponent ; but he, can be coldly — ^almost harshly* — 
critical, anjl^the strain of h^man weakness, which mingled with 
but did not mar the closing years of NeWoVs glorious career, he 
shows no excess of* mercy*. * The aim ‘ has been to make Ncjson de- 
scribe himself — tell the stfi>ry of ^ his own inner Kfe as well as of his 
external actions,’ and in the main this course has b^an followed. It 
here and there the running personal t^ftiment— never the historical 
analysis — seems ajiittle fade^ and leads/to unconsiJi^us repetitions, the 
book holds the readeF from begnming to%nd. 

It is remarkable thai^ NelsoJ thoughgalmost continuously afloat 
from 177Qtill 1783, sa^^ no ^val action during the great war pf 
American Independence. In Alis period, however, fhg foundations of 
his future greatness were laid. The opportunities were few, but none 
were lost. As a pgst-<3japtain of twenty-two he took a le^ing part 
in the«iege and capture of Fort San Juaii,» gaining experience to be 
turned to full account in after years on the coast of Corsica. Of 
practical seamanship he became»a master. He had shown marked 
independence of judgment, together with a certain restiveness under 
authority feebly or wrongfully wielded. In 1785, defying popular 
opinion in the West Indies, and disregarding the orders of the 
Admiral (which relieved him of responsibility), he enforced the Navi- 
gation Laws, and after much anxiety and vexation was upheld by the 
Admiralty. ‘ This struggle with Sir Eichard Hughes,’ states Captain 
Mahan, ‘ showed clearly not only the loftiness of his motives, but the 
distinguishing features which constituted the strength of his character 
both civil and military.’ In 1788 Nelson returned to England with 
his newly-married wife, arid being out of favour wdth the CourtaA^d 
the Admir5,lty for having openly^shown* his frtendsiiip for the Duke 
of Clarence, then attached to the party of the Prince of Wales, was 
unable to obtain a ship. His fearless assumption of responsibility in^ 
the ^West Indies, and. the breadth of view^whteh he displayed, had 
impressed both^the Prime •Minister and Mr.*Rose, the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Although* therefore, for*the moment iinder a^cloud, 
his strong self^eliance had already made its mark. ‘ Even in^the 
earlier stages of his professicji,’ said Codtiagton, ‘ Ifis geniuiS had 
soared higher, and all his •energies were tumedPto becoming a great 
commander.’ Such men we^e sflrely jaeeded when, at the end of 
1792, Pitt realised that war with Eevolutionary*J^rance was inevitable, 
and on the 30th of Jun^4y93 Nelson*was appointed to the sixty-four- 
gun ship Agamemnon, ^ The Admiralty,’ he wrote, ‘ so smile upon 
me, that teally I am as much surprised as when th^y frowned.’ 

The three yeais which* followed states Captain Mahan, ‘ the 
period in which expectation passed into fulfilinAit, when develop- 
ment, being arrested, resulted its nutVard progress under the benign 
influence of a favourable environment.’ • Nelson was fairly launched 
on his unparalleled career. Nothing could beubetter than the author’s 
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treatment of the wonderful chapter Qf history which now opened. 
Here is no mere narrative of the actions of an individuAifjhut a lumi- 
nous exposition of war in* which tiie ^interaction of the sea and land 
operations on a ^reat scale is admirably tA.ced. We are enabled to 
see the gradual establishment of law in a^vast contest, which began 
witli ‘ no sound ij^eas,’ no vestige of a clear policy. And we can follow 
the rapid development of Nekton’s genius maturing through rich ex- 
perience, his reason correcting his impulse, atid his power as a director 
otwar rising to meet^the evef-increa^^ng demands wliich it was called 
upon to meet, f^'ortune w«\s now pi,)pitious^ In liOrd Hood, Nelson 
found a commander- ill-chief who reci^niseihis special cs^Dacity for 
^ separatg and responsible service.’ Henceforth, till the battle of the 
Nile, his ‘ life presents a series of detuchecf commands, independent 
as regarded the local scene of operations,’. and exact ly calculated to 
fiAnish the scope and the .ojjjioitnnities for wliich he craved. • 

The abandonmenf of Toulon* in J)e(*ember 170o left; the Medit('r- 
ranean fleet without a harbour east pf Gibraltar. Naval warfare in 
tsailing days dernarideil tlie use of harbours quite as much fis now 
wdien coaling stations are regarded in llu^ bg^t of a now r(\qiiir(‘ment. 
Corsica, held h}" a Freucli garrison, appeared to ofliu* tlavnecessary 
facilities, and on Nelson’s advicy>, in opjiosilton to tlie opinion of 
general Diindas^, tin* siege of Ihistia was undertaken. ' If tlie Army 
wdll not take it,’ he wrote, ‘ we must, b^*- some way or othcM\’ and lie both 
plarim^d the siege and directed tlu^ operations to a sn(*cessful conclu- 
sion. At tliis juncture a French squadron saik'd from Toulon, and 
Adminil Hot ham, commanding an equal force, fell back towards Corsica, 
inissnig a great ojiport unity, .as Nelspn instantly recognised.' Hood, 
<,'oncentrating his^Qet*, was unable to bring tin? ( nerny to Tiction, but 
ellV’ctually covered the siege of Calvi, wiiere Nelson lost tlie use of 
ids riglit eye when directing the fin* of the batteries on shore, whose 
construction he had tad vised. Corsica was now ‘ iina.ssailabl(*j’ as 
Captain Malian states, lo long as the sea \fas controlled by the Kritisli 
Navy ; but Nelson liad hot as? yet realisati ttie imjiossibility of over- 
sea oper^^tions in face of iiav.al supremacy, .anfl evinced traues of the 
salrie nnxiety wJiich latef ^ke felt.for Sickly. In the memorable action 
of Uie Agamieriinon .fcd (Ja- ireuon the l.^th of May l79o — bis first 
sea tight — Nelson unmistakably sli(>s\"ed« ‘ the spirit Miich takes* man 
to the front, not merely in battle but at all times.’ The difference 
between his hold initiftti\^on tliis day and tin* decision instantly acted 
upon at St. Vincent was only one of degret. So also when, on the 
following day, Ilotham rested satisfied witR a temporary advantage, 
Nelson pleaded for a jviifsuit of itfartin’s fleet. ’Thdre was rkk, as the 
author shows, but •in the <*ireumstances it was a risk which ought to 
have been accepted. On the ISthtof July;, anotlier chance presented 
itself to Ilotham, but Jlie *iignal for a general chase was delayed 
‘ pending certain drill -ground rnanceuYfes,’ and the French lost only 
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..1 the great «(3hapfC§ 
.„c r,^ to choose>^e cljii^- 
.cr the forma). nojiem«hty Vear 
jrfiny.* *Xe\{ion instahtjy aeized this ch'aaibe and 
. t he course of the battle, aitmti;^ the Spanish 
hoarding the San Nicolas and* Sct/n There wa^ ri^ 'hf 

being overwhelmed before'support could aC(jve ; there was the farther 
risk which attached to an act undertaken authority and in 

dhfian^e of an; ordered evoUitioit:i hut Chptaih']^^ justl^VOnsiders 
that ih fthy wouhl . have been m^dd by an admiral 

. Sdio. rh«i 5*^^ fought twentj^eyen ships ;of:th» ;hne with fifteen, 
hecauise “ a victory hhs essen^l^ to ih^gland«|i:th8t moment.’” 

To this signal success quickly followed «:;^ihar^* W ’ in the 
'failuie of the attack on Santa'^Cruz. Pus was essentially a task in ; 
which militmy forces ought ;ito have been employed, .as 
originally proposed, and^the lesso® is ftnportant. ’'The loss m his 
right arm and tfie*mbnths df suffering whiSh* followed, brought tem- 
Iiofa^ despondency, which disappeared wdien # leng^ wound 
«On the 10th of April Nelson sailed m i&vSamgjmrd to join 
' under St. Tincent, and to enter upon what Captain Mahan 
^he second*j3erio<^ of his career. ‘ Before him waa now- to 
of possibilities hitherto unexatppled in naval wariare; 
rpreciatib^j of them was needed just those pen^ptioQs, 
gin, festing firmlj’ on w'elbordered,, rational pro-* 
1 tiie intellecttial side, drstinguisjied him above all 
nen,’. . , • 


situation demand# the ; :of ; 

lediteiT^eto, - whegre i*'gr!^t 
■' eps^g-i,'- H .If,’*Mh'ote;;^rd;-apen-qer-;jhi;^ 

' - In, tip^editerrane^'- ^l^ 'drffidh^ 
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most powerful deterrent to navii 

over-sea transport of military forces. 

In the chapters dealing with Nelron’s procei 
in 1795 and 1796 Captain Mahan discusses with much . 
possibilities of bringing sea power to bear on the land catnpa.. 
Nelson plan for landing 5,000 men at San Kemo on the French line 
of communications with Nice was not justified under the existing 
conditio'^ .. It was eminently characteristic of liis marked capacity 
for seizing u])on the decisive factor' in a given situation; but ‘his 
accurate instinct that war cannot be made without running risks 
combined with his lack'of experience in the difticulties of land opera- 
tions to mislead his judgment in this particular instance.’ Napoleon 
was now launched on a full tide of victory; Spain declared war; 
Corsica w'.as in rebellion ; on the 25tli of September 1796 orders w'cre 
sent to Jervis to quit the '^Mediterranean.* By^ Nelson this decision 
was bitterly resented. ‘ I lament our present orders in sackcloth and 
ashes, so dishonourable to the dignity of England.’ His earlier ^ ^e\v 
hfid changed, and, realising all that the evacuation implied, h' 
dwelt upon the advantages of a bold offensive on the sea. ‘ 
of England *are equal to meet the wwld in arns.’ Th*" 

Admiral Man, however, left Jervis in a position of grr 
inferiority. Tb'' fleet in being, already a hea^ y ‘ curb,’ 
wdth the addition of the >Spani.5h squadron, to thirty- 
line. It was natural that the Britisli (Joveniment 

« • 

the odds too great. • 

To Nelson these three years w^ere of the ntmo‘ 
mind, continually occupied in solving" naval prol 
events, and in stud dug the Europeaij situatio 
development. His t xploits on a minor stage ha 
and, as Captain Mahan justly pointstout, the b 
which followed ought not to be permitted ^ 
antecedent period 6{ unsw^er\’ing continuanc 
allowing no flagging of earnestness for a mom 
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ith the greatest skill (3aptain Mahafa* retells the story b£ th^ 
as chase from the 7 th. of June to the memorable 1st of August, 
ire made to share Nelson*%inxieties and diflSculties, to follow the 
Kings of his mind, and to realise the inflexibre steadiness of 
ich at length led him lo the goal. Neither England n^r Nelson 
iiEself at first recognised the tremendous importance of the battle d 
che Nile. French designs in Egypt and in the Fa# East were check- 
mated ; Minorca fell ; the fate of Malta was decided ; and a new 
alliance, joined *by Russia and Turkey, was^ arrayed against Ihe 
forces of the Revolution. Meanwhile Nelson, severely wounded and 
suffering greatly, sailed for Naples to meet lii5 fate ahd Lady 
Hamilton, who from tlds iieriod till the hour of his death dominated ^ 
his affections. , 

No biographer can ignore the influence which this woman hence- ' 
forth exercised overtime liero’s private life. The later breach withjiis 
wife,?ii.id the intimacy which he publicly &vowed..jliave rendered the dis- 
cussion of this phase of his career inevitable. The name of Lady 
Hamilton must always be associated with that of Nelson. . V 

It was, however, th^, manner and not the fact of his Si&on that -J 
imposes upon the biogrf|,pher the duty; of transferring it to his pages. 
The lives of many other great meri — lives gross^^^ impure compared 
with tlmt of Nelson's — escape ^his form of inves^ We do |j|^y 

' ’ ' ■ how far some w 
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disobedience of the orders of Lord Keith was prompted by rel 
to leave Lady Hamilton. Nelson was not on good terms w. 
commander-in-chief, whose judgin''.nt he distrusted, and 
instructions, addressed from a dull pupil to a master, he rese 
Moreover, it is certain that before he had seen Lady Hamiltoi 
well as long after she had returned to England, he rightly or wron^ 
attached special importance to the security of the Two Sicilies. Th 
disobedience cannot be condoned ; but unquestionably it did not pre- 
judice the interests of England, and the real moral is the unwisdom 
of subjecting genius to mediocrity in order to comply with the 
dictates of petty routine. Nelson was marked out for command in 
the Mediterranean in succession to St. Vincent, and in stnding out 
Keith the Government and the Admiralty made a grave mistake, 
from which the national cause suffered. In the six months of tem- 
porary independence which followed Keith’s departure for England, 
Nelson showed no sign whhtevjer of diminished energy. His brief 
* administration of the station untiS Keith’s return was characterised 
by the same zeal, sagacity, and poKtic tact that he had shown in 
earlier days.’ A second disappointment — ti^je more bitterly felt since 
Keith, after having lost the French fleet, was sent back— and an 
Admiralty reprim' nd, which, though deserved, caused Nelson much 
pain daiii his ‘ testiness/ at this time. Growing infatua- 

on there may he* ' 
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..ession that the mistress was better able to understand the heroic 
le of Nelson’s character than t|ie blameless mfe whose sad fate evokes 
or sympathy. ‘ Such thing# ue,’ as Nelson was wont to say in regard 
0 the anomalies of life,^d such things unhappily ■will be, so long as 
mmanity retains its many imperfections. Nelson’s great fault can- 
not ever be condoned^ but* the measure of that fault — not the 
publicity with which his headstrong will invested it — should supply 
the measure of the condemnation. 

The coalition farmed after the battle of tlie Nile proved shprt- 
lived. Napqjeon, whose escape from Egypt Nelson ‘sincerely re- 
gretted,’ landed in France in October 1799, and Austria, struck down 
by repeated blows, made peace after Hohenlinden. Catharine the 
Second was dead, and: the Tsar Paul, easily cajoled by Napoleon, 
revived the armed neutrality to which Sweden, Denmark, and PMssia 
at once acceded. ‘ Great' Britain stood ^lone. The new combination 
was, as the author points out, the work of Ntapoleon, who sought to 
employ the Northern navies to his advantage, and at the same time 
‘ to exclude Great Britain from her important commerce with the 
Continent, which was carried on mainly by the ports of Prussia or 
by those of North Gennany.’ Again Nelson stands forth as the 
national champion. ‘ We have now arrived at that period,’ he 
wrote, ‘ what we have often heard of but must ■ ■‘cute — that of 

fighting for our dear country.* ‘ I have onb * 

service of my coimtry is the object nearest m 
ing blunder of giving the chief command of 
Hyde Parker was, in the opinion of Adtniral 
due to a perceptihn of ‘ the propriety of plac 
scc^ mqj'e temperate, docile, and matorer 
daring, and brilliant courage whose caprit 
le^ed to dread.’ Captain Mahan suggest 
hat the reason may be sought in Farker’f 
■* acquir^ during tlje last prepara*^ 

' of which this com 
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hagen. The plan which he proposed shows similarity to t 
executed at the Nile, but with an important difference. In t 
earlier case, a general idea was given io all the captains, to whoi 
the details of the execution were left* In the later, the instruction 
were singularly careful and elaborate, aptly illustrating the complete- 
ness of Nelson’s genius. The battle ot the 2nd of April 1801 was an 
exhibition of seamanship finely conceived, as well as of fighting 
power, and the share of the commander-in-chief was practically 
limited to making a signal which might have wrecked the whole. 
Captain Mahan shows that Nelson, in applying his telescope to the 
blind eye, was not acting a little comedy, as has been represented. 
Tlie frigates obeyed this ‘remarkable’ signal, and Rear-Admiral 
Graves, ‘ not being able to distinguish the EieplianVs * conduct,’ re- 
peated it, but happily did not haul down No. 16, signifying ‘ Close 
actibn.’ As the author pointedly remarks, ‘ Tlie man who went into 
the Copenhagen fight with an eye upon withdrawing from action 
would have been beaten before he began.’ 

One branch of the Northern Alliance having been lopped, Nelson, 
who had brought on an illness by rowing ffii* six hours in an open 
boat to rejoin his flagship, was intensely anxious to fight the Russians. 
The assassination ^f the Tsar Paul had, however, changed the situa- 
tion, and whr -^iet, under Nelson’s command, sailed for Revel, 

" Parker departed, Russia could no longer be 
’ , The Baltic campaign had ended ; ‘ there 
and considering how Nelson’s life had been 
he severe vrounds he had received, and the 
keen air of the north, the longing for rest 
I surely have been natural, apart from the 
r Lady Hamilton.’ Landing in England on 
oisted his flag on the 2Cth in command of 
dron,’ having previously drawn up wlip 
ce for the City of London.’ 
the real it v 
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by following it^ His generosity to the poor of the parish 
and he show^ equal solicitude for the wel&re of the 
l^nants on his Sicilian estate. Nor did tl&e allegec} baneful influence 
of Lady Hamilton de^tiby his interest in public matters, although his 
; -ireiaresentations on theipquesl^ons of manning, desertion, and prize-- 
money appear to have received no consideration ftom the Admiralty, 
then engrossed in economies soon to prove gravely injurious to the* 
national cause.^ 

The wonderfiif story of the Trafalgar campaign has already been 
admirably tdld by Captain Mahan ; ^ but this latef versioif, in which 
the heroic personalitj^ of Nelson dominates the jdrama, possessed an 
add^d interest. As Commander-in-Chief in the Aleditetranean he 
sailed in the Victory on the 20th of May 1805. ‘ Grovemment,’ he 

had written, ‘cannot be more anxious for my departure than I .am, 
if a*war, to go.’ In tljis spirit I^lscfti “ente^pd upon the crowning 
period of his career — a period^ which the wide experience of the 
past was to bear rich fruit, and the sterling qualities of the greatest 
of seamen were to shinp forth in full splendour. Through the long 
and anxious cruising in the Mediterranean, the chase of Villeneuve 
to and from the West Indies, and the brief respite in England, down 
to the triumph at Trafalgar, Captain Mahan leads the reader in pages 
whose luminous analysis leaves nothing to be desired. The naval 
aspects of each phase of the great drama are grasped with a firm 
hand. Nelson’s steady concentration of purpose upon the primary 
object— the enemy’s fleet — his determination to keep his own ships 
at sea, thus maintaining the officers and crews in fullest fighting 
efficiency, and the wise administration by which he won the lo\e and 
confidence of his command supply lesSons for dlllbime. The causes 
of the victory of Trafalgar lie deeper than either strategy or tactiq^. 
They may be traced in the life of Nelson*; they may be* reproduced 
by/ollowing the example he has left. . * 

from beginning to en& the Trafalgar cc^paign abounds in gieat 
lessons which are onl j ^ow® beginning to be imderstood. Assuming 
that the imnggnse preparations on the F^ehch coast were seriously 
intended, Napoleon’s correcjb perception* df j|bhe risks was •plainly 
shown. He might, as 'Captain Mahan intimates, be willing to- 
sacrifice an army to accomplish the occupation of London. ‘ What 
if the soldiers of the Grand Army never ^returned froipi England? 
There were still in Frafice men enflugh,’ &c. ’ He was not willing, 
'however, to encounter ^e tremendous danger of being caught in 
passage br in landing by the British Navy., His*far-rdaching plans 
were difected to the concentratiin /of a superior forcf in the 
Channel, during a period which he variously estimated at six hours^ 
fifteen days, and t^o months. Be idoeB not. however, appear to have 
realised that this concentration coilld not iJive been effected without 
* The JTtfinence of Sea Power m the Ware ef the French Pevolutmt, and JSmpiTe^ : 

SpS 
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hard fighting, which must inevitabl'y have changed the whole 
situation. Nor did he understand that his harbour-trained ships 
were no match for, their weather-beaten opponents. Provided that 
the British 'blockading squadrons would have quietly withdrawn into 
space when threatened by superior numbers, the over-elaborate 
scheme might have succeeded. But this is exactly what could not 
reasonably be expected. On the arrival of Villeneuve from the 
West Indies to relieve the blockaded ships, the blockaders would 
have moved up Channel, gathering strength, and being joined by the 
considerable free force which is usually left out of account. There 
would then have been a real ‘ fleet in being ' — a fighting fleet numeri- 
cally not far inferior to that which Napoleon vainly hoped to 
assemble, and in all other respects vastly superior. At best a 
victory could have been obtained only at immense sacrifice, by which 
the French would have been ciippled, while a fresh British squadron 
under Nelson must have been near at hand. Calder’s action, 
incomplete as it vras, showed clearly the moral ascendency which 
rendered it certain that the French would iq^any case be attacked, 
and Nelson’s words to his captains have a special significance : ‘ If 
we meet the enemy we shall find them not less than eighteen, I 
rather think twenty, sail of the line ; ’ do not be surprised if I 
should not fell ‘on them immediately — we won’t part without 
a battle.’ The idea, frequently put forward, that England nar- 
rowly escaped invasion in 1805 has no foundation in reason or in 
fact. 

On. the other hand, it is remarkable that neither the British 
Go\ertiment nor Nelson himself seems tb have realised that, if 
Napoleon was really bent upon crossing the Channel, the movement 
of the Toulon squadron must have been directly connected wdth the 
project. Nelson did not live long enough to understand how deeply 
the lesson of 1798 hau been graven on the mind of his antagonist, 
who, wdth a great object in view, was not in the least *likely to^con- 
templatrs an eccentric operation of any magnitude. In any case, 
Nelson’s conduct of the*^ Trafalgar campaign was based throughout 
upon sound principles of naval war, .and his success was amply 
deserved. Trafelgar did not, as ife frequently asserted, save England 
from invasion ; but the results were of vital importance. On the sea 
the aims of Napoleon ware finally shattered. Henceforth, abandoning 
all hope of direct invasion, he sdught in vain to conquer the sea by 
the land. The Peninsular War, Moscow, ^Iba, Waterloo, and St. 
Helena marked the inexorable series of events which sprang from 
Nelson’s last victory. To Greet JBritain Trafalgar implied the means 
of expansion, the firm foundation of the present Colonial Empire, and 
naval prestige which still endures.* The .compleiity of concurrent 
causes, by which, at a njftiona^ crisis, the scale was turned in favour 
* Nelson had ekven sail of the line. 
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of this country, baffles an^ysis ; but to Nelson, above 4ffl bis con- * 
temporaries, honour is due. 1 

It is Captain Mahan’s great merit .to have shown clearly that 
Nelson was far* more t|^n a fighting seaman. The great principle, 
that the offensive rtle was essential to the British Navy, dominated 
his actions. In 1795 £e writes ; ‘ I have no doubt but that, if we can 
get close to the enemy, we shall defeat any plan of theirs ; but we 
ought to have our ideas beyond mere defensive measures.’ He fully' 
understood thlit, Jn certain circumstances, the loss of a squadron 
would be justified if the enemy’s project could thereby be thwarted. 
When awaiting the jncursion of Bruix into the Mediterranean, by 
which the British fleet was placed in a position of great numerical 
inferiority, he thus wrkes to St. Vincent : ‘ Your Icftdship inay depend 
that the squadron under my command shall never fall into the hands 
of the enemy ; ind,* before we are de^^royed, I have little doubt but 
that the enemy will have their Wings *so clij)ped that they may be 
easily overtaken.’ No one ever more perfectly grasped the fact that 
risks must be taken in war ; no one certainly was ever more willing 
to take risks for a sufficient object. Yet Nelson, when determined 
to fight, left nothing to chance, never neglected details, willingly 
accepted counsel, while never for a moment evading responsibility, 
and was particularly careful in imparting his views to his captains. 

A rare combination of qualities is thus impliecf. Captain Mahan 
sums these qualities’ as follows : ‘ For success in war, the indispen- 
sable complement of intellectual grasp and insight is a moral power, 
which enables a man to trust the inner light — to have faith — a power 
which dominates hesitation and sustains action in the most-tremen- 
dous emergencies.’ These qualities— fare jji due combination— met 
in Nelson, and ‘ their coincidence ’with the exceptional opportunities 
afforded him constituted his good fortime and his greatness.’ One 
other quality is, however, essential to a^great coinmander — the 
jjbwer of winning Ihe Icwe of his suborfliiyites and so of obtaining 
their best services. TJiis^also Nelsoa possessed in a marked degree. 
Restive under incompetent superiors, he was always thoughfful of the • 
welfare of hf!f inferiors. Thp man who, j/ist before Trafalgar, recalled 
the mail by signal because t pettjj officer of ^ihe Victory haxf omitted 
to post a letter io his wife, ^nd who refused to give to his valued friend^ 
the command of a seventy-four because it* would rob a lieutenant of 
coming honour — ‘N<j^ Blackwood^ it is the*^e men’s birthright, and 
they shall have it’ — cquld count upon the loyal support which never 
failed ];iim in the houi^of battik. • 

Captain Mahan. has,given us ip comparably tfie best life of Nelson 
that has yet appeapd. No other Vrfter could have paid so worthy a 
tribute to the greatest director^of ^aval war — a tribute which gains 
in force because of its eVident Spontapeiti’. To the British nation 
the value of this book cannot be overrated. The principles which 
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guided NeU'on to victcny are eternal ; &e qualities he displayed have 
now a iar wider scope than in his day. | For rapidity and certainty of 
movement iavoar the qfPeiwve, and, By conferring a vast increase of 
possibilities, distinctly enhance the importanqe of the personal fector. 
Nelson was* the most brilliant exponent alike of a national policy 
and a national spirit. If we cling to' the one and keep alive the 
other, the unknown future can be calmly awaited. 


. Gi'S. Clabke. 
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ir^E NEW ASTRONOMY: 
a" PERSONAL RETROSPECT 

While progress in all branches of knowledge has been rapid beyond 
precedent during the jfast sixty years, in at least two (firections^ this 
knowledge has been so unexpected an3*novqJ in character that two 
new sciences may be said to •have arisen : the new medicine, with 
which the names of Lister anti of Pasteur will remain associated ; and 
the new astronomy, q& the birth and early growth of which I have 
now to speak. 

The new astronomy, unlike the old astronomy to which we are 
indebted for skill in the navigation of the seas, the calculation of the 
tides, and the daily regulation of time, can lay no*claim to afford us 
material help in the routine of daily life. Her sphere lies outside 
the earth. Is she less fair ? Shall we pay her less court because it 
is to mental culture in its highest form, to our purely intellectual 
joys that she contributes ? For surely in no part of Nature are the 
noblest, and most profound ^conceptions of^ the human spifit more 
directly called forth than in flie study of thS lieavens and the host 
thereof. 

That with the glorie of so goodly sight 
The hearts of men , . . . , • 

. . , . lhay lift themselves updiyer. 

• • • • 

May we not rathea greet her in the vfbrds of Horace: iO matre^ 
pulchra filin^pulchrior ’ ? • * * , 

As it fell to my lot ^to lave some paA ^ the early development 
of this new science, it has be^en suggested to me that the present^' 
Jutilee year of retrospect would b^ a suitable occasion to give some 
account of its history fipm the standpoint; of my ovm .work. 

Before I begin the narrative *of my personal observations, it is 
desirable that I shcaild give a §Jiort statement of the circum- 
stances which led up to the birth of the new sciemce in 1859, and also 
say a few words of the state ef Vsi^tific opinion about the matters 
of which it treats, just before that^time. 

It is not easy for men of the presekt generation, familiar with 
the knowledge which the^new methods of research of which I am 
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about to 8 ]c»eak have revealed to us, to.put tbemselves back a genera- 
tion, into the position of the scieniific thought which existed on 
these subjects in the early years of^ the Queen’s reign. At that 
time any knowledge of the chemical natur|B and of the physics of 
the heavenly bodies wag regarded as not only impossible of attain- 
ment by any methods of direct observation, but as, indeed, lying 
altogether outside the limitations imposed upon man by his senses, 
and by the fixity of his position upon the earth. 

It could never be, it was confidently thought*, more than a 
matter of presumption, whether even the matter of the sun, and 
much less that of the stars, were of the same ..nature as that of the 
earth, and the unceasing energy radiated from it due to such matter 
at a high iemperdture. The nebular hypothesis of I-^aplace at 'the 
end of the last century required, indeed, that matter similar to that 
of the earth should exist throiiighout the solar system ; but then this 
hypothesis itself needed for its fall confirmation the independent 
and direct observation that the solar matter vras terrestrial in its 
nature. This theoretical probability in the case of the sun vanished 
almost into thin air when the attempt was made to extend it to the 
stellar hosts ; for it might well be urged that in those immensely 
distant regions an original difference of the primordial stuff as well as 
other conditions of condensation were present, giving rise to groups 
of substances which have but little analogy with those of our earthly 
chemistry. 

About the time of the Queen’s accession to the throne the French 
philosopher Comte put very clearly in his Cours do Philo80i)hie 
Positive the views then held, of the impossibility of direct observa- 
tions of the chemical nature of the hejavenly bodies. He says : 

On con^oit en effet, que nous puisslons conjecturei’, avec quelque espoir 
succ^B, Biir la formation du svBteme soleire dont nous faisons partie, car il nous 
pr^sente do nombreux pli^noTienes parfaitement connus, susceptibles peut-etre de 
porter un ti'moignage dt^cisif d,e sa vijritable origine immediate. Mais quelle pour- 
rait etre, au contrairo, la base rationnrlle de nos conjectures sur la formation des 
soleils eux-^Tiemes P Comment confirmer ou infirmer a ce .gujet, d’apres les pbdno- 
menes, aucurie hypotbese cosmoe^onique, lorsqu'il n’existe vraimePt en te genre 
aucun pb<^nomene explore, ni mm^e, sans doute, EXPLORABLE P [The capitals 
ore mine.] 

We could never know for certain, it seemed, whether the matter 
and the forces with whidh we are familiar are^peculiar to the earth, 
or are common with it to the midnight sky. 

All sow’d wi^ glistering stars more tbicke iban grasse, 

Whereof each other doth in biljigbtnesse parse. 

\ 1 , . 

For how could we extend the methods of the laboratory to bodies at 
distances so great that evef th^ imagination Tails to realise them ? 

l^he only communication from them which reaches us across the 
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gulf of space is the light whidk tells us of their eidstunc^ Fortu- 
nately this light is not so simple in its nature as it seems to be to 
the unaided eye. In reality ft is very complex ; like a cable of many 
strands, it is made up o^ light rays of many kinds! Let this light- 
cable pass from air obliquely through apiece of glass, and its separate 
strand-rays all go astray, each ’turning its own way, and then go on 
apart. Make the glass into the shape of a wedge or prism, and the 
rays are twice widely scattered. ^ ^ 

First the flaming red 

•Sprung vivid forth : the tawny orange next^ 

. And next ^elicious yellow ; by whose side 
Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green^ 

Then the piy’e blue, that swells autumnal skias, 

Ethereal played ; and then, of sadder hue, 

Emerged^ the, deepened indigo, as when 
The licavy-skirted evening drQppj with frost ; 

While the lAst gleamings^f refracted Ught 
Died in the fainting violet away. 

• 

Within this unravelled starlight exists a strange cryptography. 
Some of the rays may he blotted out, others may be enhanced* in 
brilliancy. These differences, countless in variety, form a code of 
signals, in which is conveyed to us, when once we have made out the 
cipher in which it is written, information of the chemical nature of 
the celestial gases by which the different light rays have been blotted 
out, or by which they have been enhanced. In the hands of the 
astronomer a prism has now become more potent in revealing the 
unknown than even was f^id to be ‘ Agrippa’s magic glass.’ • 

It wask the discovery of this ^ode o^si^nals, anj^ of its interpreta- 
tion, which made possible the rise of the new astronomy. We must 
glance, but very briefly, at some of the chief steps in the progress <rf 
events which slowly led up to this discovery. * 

•Newton, iij his classical work uj)on Ih^ solar spectrum, feuled, 
through some strange (atajity, to discover the narrow gaps wanting 
in light, which, as dark lines, cross the colours of the spectrilm and 
constitute th^ode of symbolg. Hig failu|{fe^s often put down to his 
using a round hole in place*oT a narjrow slit, tlfrough the overlapping 
of the images of which tliQ daik lines failed *to show themselves. " 
Though Newton did use a round hole, he .states distinctly in his 
Optics that later he adopted a narrov^ opening’in the foim of a long 
parallelogram — that is, ^ true slit — at first one-tenth of an inch in 
width, then only one-tw%ntieth of an^nch, and at last still narrower. 
These copditions*under v^ich Newipn worked were such as should 
have shown him the dark lines ufoif liJs screen. •Professor -Johnson 
has recently repeated Newton’s ^xperimei^s under strictly similar 
conditions, with the result that the chief l|ark lines were well seen. 
For some reason Newton failed to discover them. A possible cause 
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may liav4 been the bad annealing of jtuB prism, though he says 
it was made of good glass and free from bubbles. 

The dark lines wero*.de8cribed •first by Wollaston in 1792, who 
strangely associated them with the ];)oundai^es of the spectral oolours, 
and so tdmed contemporary thought away firom the direction in 
which lay their true significance. lt*was to Fraunhofer in 1815, 
by whose name t£e dark lines are still known, not only to map some 
600 of them, but also to discover similar lines, but differently 
arranged, in several stars. Further, he found ,^thnt a pair of dark 
lines in the solar spectrum appeared to correspond in ^their position 
in the spectrum, **and in their distance ffom^^each other, to a pair of 
bright lines which, were nearly always present in terrestrial flames. 
This last observation contained the key to the interpretation of the 
dark lines ai^ a code of symbols : but Fraunhofer friled to use it ; and 
the birth of astrophysics delayed. An obiServAtion by Forbes at 
the eclipse of 1836 ded thought away from the suggestive experi- 
ments of Fraunhofer ; so that in the very year of the Queen’s 
accession the knowledge of the time had to be summed -up by Mrs. 
Somerville in the negation : ‘ We are still dgnorant of the cause of 

these rayless bands.’ 

Later on, the revelation ^me more or less fully to many minds. 
Foucault, Balfour Stewart, Angstrom prepared the way. Prophetic 
guesses were made by Stokes and by Lord Kelvin. But it was 
Kirchhoff who, in 1859, first fully developed the true significance of 
the dark lines ; and by his joint work with Bunsen on the solar 
spectrum proved beyond all question that the dark lines in .the 
spectrum of the sun are produced by^the absorption of the vapours 
of 'the same substances, wiii^h wh^n suitably heated give out cor- 
responding bright lines ; and, further, that many of the solar absorbing 
vapours are those of substances found upon the eartli. The new 
astronomy was bom. ^ 

At the time that 1 phrchased my present house^ Tulse Hill’was 
much more than now in the country and ^^7 the smoke of 
Ijondoil. ^ It was after a little hesitation that 4 decided to give my 
chief attention *to observational astronqmy, for I w^as Wrongly under 
the spell of the rapid discoveries then, taking place in micro- 
scopical research in donnection with physiology. ? 

In 1856 I built a,donvenient observatory opening by a passage 
from the house, and i^sed so as^to commandcCUi uninterrupted view 
of the sky except on the north side. It consisted of a dome twelve 
feet in diameter, and a transit *room. < There was ejected in 
it an equatorially hiounted telescope by^ Dollond of fiye inches 
ax>erture, at that.i time looked* upon as a large rather than a 
small instrument. I cpmmeo^edf work on the .usual lines, taking 
transits, observing and ^lakjng drawings df planets. Some of Jupiter 
now lying before me, I venture to » think, would not compare 
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unfia.voarably with drawings ma^ with tb® larger inst^^ of the 
present day. 

About that time Mr. AlvarPClark, the ibiinder of the American 
firm famous for the construction .of the great dbrjeiSt-glasses of the 
Lick and the Yerkes Observatories, then a portFait*painter 6y profes- 
sion, began, as an amateur, to* make object-glasses of large size for 
that time, and of very great merit. Specimens of ^lis earliest work 
came into the hands of my friend Mr. Dawes and received the high 
approval of that^ distinguished judge. In 18^8 I purchased firqm 
Mr. Dawes aiuobject-glass by Alvan Clark of eight inches diameter/ 
which he j)arted with tcj^make room fora lens of a larger diameter by 
a quarter of an inch, which Mr. Clark had undertaken to make for 
him. •'! paid the price* that it had cost Mr. Dawe#— nam^y, 200L 
This telescope was mounted for me equatorially and provided with 
a cloqjs motion by *Mr.* Cooke of York. • 

I soon became a little dissatisfied with tlie routine character of 
ordinary astronomical work, and in a vague way sought about in my 
mind for the possibility of research upon the heavens in a new 
direction or by new nrethods. It was just at this time, when a 
vague longing after newer methods of observation for attacking many 
of the problems of the heavenly bodies filled my mind, that the nevrs 
reached me of KirchhofFs great discovery of the true nature and the 
chemical constitution of the sun from his interpretation of the 
Fraunhofer lines. 

This news was to me like the coming upon a spring of water in a 
dry and thirsty land. Here at last presented itself the very order 
of work for which in an indefinite way I was looking — namely, to 
extend hia novel methods of rgsearcl^ d^Don .the jsun to the other 
heavenly bodies. A feeling as of inspiration seized me : I felt as if 
I had it now in my power to lift a veil which had never before beew 
lifted ; as if a key had been put into my hand^ which would unlock 
a door which h|Mi been regarded as for ever closed to man — the veil 
and d6or behind which by the unknown m^tery of the true nature 
of the heavenly bodies. This was especially work for whicB I was 
to a great extSflt prepared, firojn beiqg alreg^y familiar with the chief 
methods of chemical and physical research. 

11^ was just alf this time thaUI happened to meet at a soiree of 
the Pharmaceutical Society, where spectro&opes were shown, my 
friend an^ neighbour, Dr. W. Allen Professor of Chemistry at 

King’s College, who had, already worked much on chemical spectro- 
scopy. A sudden impiAse seized me to suggest to him that we 
should return heme 'together. On our wrfy Some I told him of 
what was in my mind, and asked him* to join me in the attempt I 
was about to make, to apply Kirehhoff’s methods to the stars. 
At first, from considerations of the great \elative faintness of the 
stars, and the great delicacy of the work from the earth’s motion, 
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even v/iih the aid of a clockwork, hesitated as to the probability 
of our success. Finally he agreed to come to my observatory on the 
first fine evening, for £cme prelimih^y experiments as to what we 
might expect to do upon the stars. , ** 

At that time a star spectroscope was an instrument unknown to 
the optician. I remember that for dur firs't trials we had one of the 
hollow prisms filled with bisulphide of carbon so much in use then, 
and which in consequence of a small leak smelt abominably. To 
this day this pungent odour reminds me of star spectra ! 

Let us look at the problem which lay before us. It is difficult 
for any one, who has now only to give an order for a star spectroscope, 
to understand in rny true degree the difficulties which we met with 
in attempting to make such observations for the first time. •Ji^rom 
the sun with which the Heidelberg professors had to do — which, even 
bright as it is, for some partp^of the spectrum has no light to spaye — to 
the brightest stars is a very far Cry. The light received at the earth 
from a first magnitude star, as Vega, is only about the one forty 
thousand millionth part of that received from the sun. 

Fortunately, as the stars are too far off 'to show a true disk, it is 
possible to concentrate all the light received from the star upon a 
large mirror or object-glass, into the telescopic image, and so increase 
its brightness. 

We could not make use of the easy method adopted by Fraunhofer 
of placing a prism before the object-glass, for’we needed a terrestrial 
spectrum, taken under the same conditions, for the interpretation, 
by a simultaneous comparison with it of the star’s spectrum. Kirch- 
liofiTs method required that the image pf a star should be thrown 
upon a narrow slit ^simultaneously with the light from a fiame or 
from an electric spark. 

These conditions made it necessary to attach a spectroscope to 
the eye-enii of the telescope, so that it would be carried with it, \idth 
its slit in the focal plane. " Then, by meam of a small reflecting prism 
placed before one half of the slit, light from a terrestrial soilrce at 
the side of the telescope could be sent into the instrument together 
with the star’s light, and so form a spectrum by the sfOe of the stellar 
spectrum, for convenient comparison \rith it. 

This was not all. As the telescopic image of a star is a point, 
its spectrum will be a narrow line of light without appreciable breadth. 
Now for the observation of either dark or of t bright lines across the 
spectrum a certain breadth is absolutely needful. To get breadth, 
the pointlike image of the star must be broadened out. As light is 
of first importance, it wtis desiri^le to broaden tha star’s image only 
in the one direction necessai^ to give breadth to the spectrum ; or, 
in other words, to convert the stellar point into a short line of light. 
Such an enlargement ^ one direction only could be given by the 
device, first employed by Fraunhofer Jiimself, of a lens convex or 
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concave in one direction only, ^nd flat, and so having action 
on the light, in a direction at right angles to the former one. 

When I went to the distinglilshed optician, Mr. Andrew Boss, to 
ask for* such a lens, he tf>ld me .that no such lenses were made in 
England^ut that the spectacle lenses then very occasionally required 
to correct astigmatism — first usfed, I believe, by the then Astronomer 
Boyal, the late Sir Greorge Airy — ^were ground in Berlin. He procured 
for me from Germany several lenses ; but not long after, a cylindrical 
lens was ground •for* me by Browning. By m^ns of such a lens, 
placed within the focus of the telescope, in front of the slit, the point- 
like imag^ of a star couldjlDe widened in one direction so as to I)ecome a 
very fine line of light, just so long as, but no longer than, was necessaVy 
to gi>?e to the spectrum a breadth sufficient for distin^bishing’any lines 
by which it may be crossed. 

It is scarcely possible at the present when all these points are 
as familiar as household ^ords, for ahy astronomer to realise the large 
amount of time and labour which had to be devoted to the successful 
construction of the first star spectroscope. Especially was it difficult 
to provide for the satisfi°Lbtory introduction of the light for the com- 
I>arison spectrum. We soon found, to our dismay, how easily the 
comparison lines might become instrumentally shifted, and so be no 
longer strictly fiducial. As a test we used the solar lines as reflected 
to us from the moon — a test of more than sufficient delicacy with the 
resolving power at our command. 

Then it w^as that an astronomical observatory began, for the first 
time, to take on the appearance of a laboratory. Primary batteries, 
giving forth noxious gases , were arranged outside one of the windows ; 
a large induction coil stood mounted on 'a stsoid qn wheels so as to 
follow the positions of the eye-end of the telescope, together with a 
battery of several Leyden jars ; shelves with Bunsen burners, vacuum 
tubes, and bottles of chemicals, especially of spe^cimens df pure metals, 
lined its walls.^ “ , 


Tlie observatory becarae a meeting place where terrestrial 
chemistry was brought into direct touch with celestial cJiSmistry. 
The charactefiltic light-rays from eq^hly hydrogen shone side by side 
with the corresponding radiations from starry hydrogen, or else fell 
upoi^, the dark liiies due to the rbsorption of the hydrogen in Sirius 
or in Vega. Iron from our mines was line-matched, light for dark, 
with stellar iron from apposite parts.of the eel^tial sphere. Sodium, 
which upon the earth is always present with us, was found to be 
widely diffused throughfthe cel&tial spaces. 

This#time wses, indeed, one of stained ez})ecfation and of scientific 
exaltation for the astronomer, alnlosC without parallel ; for nearly every 
observation revealed a new fact^ and almost every night’s work was 
red-lettered by some discovery. And iyet| notwithstanding, vre had 
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more thVn ustially toilsome ; indeeci, it has demanded a sacrifice of 
time very great wlien compared witli the amomit of information which 
we have been able to obtain.’ * * 

Soon after the close of 1862 we sent ^ preliminary note to the 
Boyal Society, ‘ On the Lines of some of the Tixed Stars,’ in which 
we gave diagrams of the spectra of Sirius, fietelgeux, and Aldebaran, 
with the statement that we had observed the spectra of some forty 
stars, and also the spectra of the planets Jupiter and Mars. It was 
a little remarkable that on the same day on which bur paper was to 
be read, but some little time after it had been sent ir , news arrived 
there from America that similar observations on some of the^ stars had 
been made by Mr/i Rutherfurd. A very little later similar work on 
the spectra of the stars was undertaken in Rome by Secchi, and in 
Germany by Vogel. 

• In February 1863 the r strictly astronomical ’ character of the 
observatory was further encroached upon by the erection, in one 
comer, of a small photographic tent furnished with baths and other 
appliances for the wet collodion process. We obtained photographs, 
indeed, of the spectra of Sirius and Capella ; but from want of steadi- 
ness and more perfect adjustment of the instruments, the spectra, 
though defined at the edges, did not show the dark lines as we expected. 
The dry collodion plates then available were not rapid enough ; and 
the wet process was so inconvenient for long exposures, from irregular 
drying, and draining back from the positions in which the plates had 
often to be put, that we did not persevere in our attempts to photo- 
graph the stellar sjjectra. I resumed them with success in 1875, as 
we shall see further on. , r 

At that time no convenient maps of the spectra of the* chemical 
elements, which were then but imperfectly known, were available for 
comparison with the spectra of the stars. KirchhofiTs maps were con- 
fined to a fe^ elemeiits, and were laid down on an arbitrary scale, 
relatively to the solar spectrum. It was not always easy, since our 
work had to be done at night when the sclar spectrum could not be 
seen, to'"recognise with certainty even the lines iiicluded in KirchhofiTs 
maps. To meet this wimt," J devqted a great part of 1 to mapping, 
with a train of six prisons, the spoptra of twenty-six of the elements ; 
*\ising as a standard scale the p)ark*spectrum of common air, which 
would be always at hand* The lines of air were first carefully referred 
to those of purified oxygen and nitrogen. The spectra were obtained 
by the discharge of a laJrge induction coil furnished with a con- 
denser of several Leyden jars.* I was much assisted by specimens 
of pure metals fumishdd to^ by Dr. . W. A. •Miller and Dr. 
Matthiessen. My ^ paper on • tfiis ‘ subject, and its accompanying 
maps, appeared in the volume ^of (the Transactions of the Royal 
Society for 1864. I • 

During the same time,, whenever the nights were fine, our work 
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on the spectra of the stars went« on, and the results were qpmmuni- 
cated to the Boyal Society in April 1864; after which Dr. Miller 
had not sufficient leisure to continue working ^th me. The general 
accuracy of our work, so^far as it was possible with*the instruments 
at our disposal, is shcfwn by the good agreement of the Spectra of 
Aldebaran and Betelgeu/ with* the observations of the same stars 
made later in Germany by Vogel. 

It is obviously unsafe to claim for spectrum comparisons a greater 
degree of accuracy than is justified by the resolving power employed. 
When the apparent coincidences of the lines of the same substance 
are numerous, as in the^case of iron ; or the lines are characteristically 
grouped, as are those of hydrogen, of sodium, and cf magnesium, there 
is no*room for doubt tha| the same substances are rAlly in Ihe stars. 
Coincidence with a single line may be little better than trusting to a 
bruised reed ; for the 6teflar line may, iiijder greater resolving po^ver, 
break up into two or more lines, and then the^ coincidence may dis- 
appear. As we shall see presently, the apparent position of the star- 
line may not be its true one, in consequence of the earth’s or the 
star s motion in the lirsEf of sight. Our w'ork, however, was amply 
sufficient to give a certain reply to the wonder that had so long asked 
in vain of what the stars w'ere made. The chemistry of the solar system 
was shown to prevail, essentially at least, wherever a star twinkles. 
The stars were undoubtedly suns after the order of our sun, though 
not all at the same evolutional stage, older or younger it may be, in 
the life history of bodies of which the vitality is heat. Further, 
elements which play a chief role in terrestrial physics, as iron, 
hydrogen, sodium, mc'ignfsium, calcium, were found to be the 
first and the most easily recognised ofithe eeyrthlj substances in the 
stars. 

■ • 

Soon after the completion of the joint work of Dr. Miller and 
myself, and then working alone, I was fortunate in the %arly autumn 
of the same year, 1864, ^to begin some "observations in a region 
hitherto unexplored ; and which, to this day, "remain associated in my 
memory with the profound awe which I felt on looking foyr fhe first 
time at that*^hich no eye gf mai\ had /qpn, and which even ttie 
scientific imagination coukhnbt foreshow. f 

The attempt* seemed almosh hopeless. For not only are the * 
nebuljEi very faintly luminous — as Marius pilt it, ‘ like a rush-light 
sliining through a hprn ’ — but tjieir feeble shining cannot be 
increased in brightness,, as can be that of ’the stars, neither to the 
eye nor in the spectrosctfpe, by any optic tube, however great. 

Shortjy after 'making, the obseiyations 6f u^ich I am about to 
speak, I dined at Greenwich, Otto* Sftute being also a guest, -when, on 
telling of my recent work on th^ nebulae, ^r George Airy said : * It 
seems to me a case of “ Eyes and No E^es j” Such work indeed it 
was, as we shall see, on certain of the nebulae. 
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The of these mysterious b 9 dies was still an uniead riddle. 
Towards the end of the last century the elder Herschel, from his 
observations at Slough, p^e very near suggesting what is doubtless 
the trim nature, And place in the Cosmos, of tiie nebulse. I will let 
him speak in his own words : — 

A sHining fluid a nature unknown to us. 

What a held of novelty is here opened to our conceptions ! . . . We may now 
explain that veiy extensive nebulosity, expanded over more than sixty degrees of 
the heavens, aboht the Constellation of Orion ; a luminous matter accounting 
much better for it than clustering stars at a distance. . . • 

If this jnatter is luminous, it seems^more lit produce if star by its con- 
densation, than to depend on the star for its existence^ ^ 

This view of the nebulae as parts of a ^ery mist out of which 
the heavens had been slowly fashioned, began, a little before the 
mijldle of tlie present century, at least in hiany minds, to give way 
before the revelations^ of the*giaat telescopes which had come* into 
use, and especially of the telescope, %ix feet in diameter, constructed 
by the late Earl of Bosse at a cost of^ot less than 12,00()Z. 

Nebula after nebula yielded, being resolved apparently into 
innumerable stars, as the optical power was increased ; and so the 
opinion began to gain ground that all nebute may be capable of 
resolution into stars. According to this view, nebulae would have to 
be regarded, notr as early stages of an evolutional progress, but rather 
as stellar galaxies already formed, external to •our system — cosmical 
‘ sandheaps ’ too remote to be separated into their component stars. 
Lord Rosse himself was careful to point out that it would be unsafe 
from his obser^’ations to conclude that all nebulosity is but the glare 
of stars too remote to be » resolved by our instruments. , In 1858 
Herbert Spencer showed clearly that, notwithstanding the Parsons- 
t;own revelations, the evidence from the observation of ilebula3 up to 
that time Wa& really in favour of their being early stages of an evo- 
lutional progression. 

On the evening of the 29tji of Angus J, 1864, I directed the tele- 
scope for the first time tu a planetary nebula in Draco. The reader 
may now be able to pictru-e to himself to some extent the leeling of 
excited'' susi)ense, mingled with a degree^f awe, with which, after a 
'* few moments of hesitation, I put my e^e to the spectroscope. Was 
I not about to look into«a secret place of creation ? 

I looked into the spectroscope. No speptrum such as I expected ! 

A single bright line only ! At first, I suspected some displacement 
of the prism, and that I was logkingmt a reflection of the illuminated 
slit from one of Ks •-fac^s. This thought was, scarcely naore than 
momentary; then the true interpretation flashed upon me. The 
light of the nebula was monochromatic, and so, unlike any other light 
I had as yet subjected to j&*ismatic examination, could not be extended 
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out to form a complete spectrum. After passing througV the two 
prisms it remained concentrated into a single bright line, having . a 
width corresponding to the wtdth of the alit, and occupying in the 
instrument a position at ^hat part of the spectrum to which its light 
belongs in refrangibillty. A little closer looking showed *two other 
bright lines on the side^towarSs the blue, all the three lines being 
separated by intervals relatively dark. 

The riddle of the nebulae was solved. The answer, which had 
come to us in tlif. light itself, read : Not an aggregation of stars, but 
a luminous gas. Stars after the order of our own sun, and of the 
brighter ^stars, would give a di&erent spectrum ; the light of this 
nebula had clearly been emitted by a luminous gas. With an excess 
of cation, at the moment I did not venture to g6 further than to 
point out that we had here to do with bodies of an order quite differ- 
ent from that of the slars. Further observations soon convinced me 
that, though the short span of humdn life is fai^too minute relatively 
to cosmical events for us to expect to see in succession any distinct 
steps in so august a process, tlie probability is indeed overwhelming 
in favour of an evolufcifon in the past, and still going on, of the 
heavenly hosts. A time surely existed when the matter now con- 
densed into the sun and jdanets filled the whole space occupied by 
the solar system, in the condition of gas, which then appeared as a 
glowing nebula, after the order, it may be, of some now existing 
in the heavens. There remained no room for doubt that the 
nebulie, which our telescopes reveal to us, are tlie early stages of 
long processions of cosmical events, which correspond broadly to 
those required by the nfjbular hypothesis in one or other* of its 
forms. • 

Not indeed that the philosophical astronomer would venture to 
dogmatise in matters of detail, or profess to be able to tell you pat 
off by heart exactly how everything has taken, place in* the universe, 
with the flippant tongue .of a I^ady Constjvnce after reading The 
Reveltitimis of Chaos — ,, i • - 

‘ It shows you exactly how a star is formed ; nothing cguM be so 
pretty. A csUftterof vapour— the cream oftjie JNlilky.Way ; a sorbof 
celestial cheese churned into light.’ , f 

It is necessary to bear disitinotly in mind th&t the old view which ‘ 
mode the matter of the nebulae to consist of an original fiery mist — in 
the words^of the poet : 

i ... a tumultuous cloud 
Instinct witli fire aud nitre — 

• • 

could no longer hoJd its place? after Helmholtz had shown,- in 1 854, 
that such an origiimlly fiery condition of th« nebulous stuff w^as quite 
unnecessary, since in the mutual gravitation of widely separated 
VoL. XLI— No. 244 . 3 a 
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mattOT \d have a store of potential en^gy su6Eicient to generate the 
high temperature of the sun aud stars. 

The solution of tl^e primary riddleW the nebulse left pending some 
secondary queAions. What chemical ^bstances are represented 
by the newly found bright lines ? Is solar ’matter common to the 
nebulse as well to the stars ? Wliat are the physical conditions of 
the nebulous matter ? 

Further observations showed two lines of hydrogen; and recent 
observations have shown associated with it the me^ element recently 
discovered by Professor Bamsay, occluded in certain minerals, and of 
which a brilliant yellow line in thelsun had^long been lopked upon 
as the badge of am element as yet unknown. The principal line of 
these n^ulae suggests probably another substance which has dot yet 
been unearthed from its hiding place in terrestrial rocks by the 
cunning of the chemist. ^ * * , 

Are the nebulas fery hot, of comparatively cool ? The spectro- 
scope indicates a high temperature :^that is to say, that the individual 
molecules or atoms, which by their encounters are luminous, have 
motions corresponding to a very high tempiA'ature, and in this* sense 
are very hot. On account of the great extent of the nebulas, however, 
a comparatively small number of luminous molecules might be 
sufficient to make them as bright as they appear to us ; taking this 
view, their mean temperature, if they can be said to have one, might 
be low, and so correspond with what we might expect to find in 
gaseous masses at an early stage of condensation. 

In the nebulae I had as yet examined, the condensation of nearly 
all tjie light into a few bright lines, made the observations of their 
spectra less diflSqulti than* I, feared would be the case. •It became, 
indeed, a case of ‘ Eyes and No Eyes ’ when a fe\v days^ later I turned 
«the telescope to the Great Nebula in Andromeda. Its light was 
distributed 'throughout the spectrum, and consequently extremely 
faint. The brighter n\id(lle part only could be seen, though I*have 
since proved, as I at fifst sug'gested might be the case, that tKe blue 
and thecied ends are really not absent, but affe not seen on account 
6i th^ir feebler effect upp!? the eye. Though continudus, the spectrum ^ 
did not look unifornfl in brightuess, bufrite extreme feebleness made 
it uncertain wheth'er the irregularities were duft to certai]\ parts 
being enhanced by bright lines, or the other parts enfeebled by dark 
lines. *■ . • • • .« 

Out of sixty of the brighter nebula? and clusters, I found about 
one-third, including the planetary nebulae find that of Orion, to give 
the bright-line spectruin. It ^uld be altogether *out of place here 
to follow the results of my fdrtfier observations i^long the same lines 
of research, which occupied the two years imm&iiately succeeding. 

I pass at once to a primary spectroscopic observation of one of 
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those rare and strange sights of the heavens, of which Vnlj about 
nineteen have been recorded in as many centuries : 

• • ^ 

. . . those far stars*{]iat *come jn sight 
* Once inia century. 

On the 18th of May,*1866 “at 5 p.m. a letter came with the address 
“ Tuam, from an unknown correspondent, one John Birmingham. * 
Mr. Birmingham afterwards became well known by his observations * 
of variable star^ ajd especially by his valuable catalogue of Ked Stars 

in 1877. Tjje letter ran : — 

• • *• « 

I beg^o direct your a1|;ention to a new star which 1 observed last Sat unlay 
night, and which must bo a most interesting object forespectrum analysis. It 
is situated in Cor. Bor. ; is very brilliant, of about the ^oud inagnitude. 1 
sent an account of it to the Times yesterday, but as that journal is not likely to 
publish communications Jrom this part of the world, I scarcely think that it will 

liiid «, place for mine. •• , 

• • • 

Fortunately the evening was* fine, and as soon as it was dusk I 
looked, with not a little sceptfcism, I freely confess, at the j)laee af 
the sky named in the letter. To my great joy, there shone a bright 
new star, giving a new aspect to the Northern Crown ; of the order 
'doubtless of the splendid temporary star of 1572, which Tycho 
supposed to be generated from the ethereal substance of the Milky 
Way, and afterwards dissipated by the sun, or dis*solved from some 
internal cause. 

I sent a messenger for my friend Dr. Miller ; and an hour later 
w<j directed the telescope, with spectroscope attached, to the blazing 
star. -Later in the eveping^a letter arrived from Mr. Baiendale, 
who had. independently discovered the star cgi the 15th. 

By this evening, the 18tli, the star had already fallen in bright- 
ness below *tlie third magnitude. The view in tlie spectroscope was 
strange, and up to that time unprecedente^l. Upon a spectrum of 
tilts solar order, witli its numberless dark lyies, shone out brilliantly 
a few very bright lines. There was Mttle doubt that at least two of 
these lines belonged to hydrogen. The great brilliancy o^tBese lines • 
as comparedKtrith the parts ,of the^ contipijous spectrum upon which 
they fell, suggested a tem^ature^for the ga» emitting them higher 
than that of th» star’s photgsplmre. • 

Few of days, as indeed had been forbears appearing at 
long ini^ervals, the jjew star wjpied with . a rapidity little less 
remarkable than was tl^e suddenness of its outburst, without visible 
descent^ all armed in a* full jianoply of light from the moment of its 
birth. few houis oply before ^Birmingham saw it blazing with 
second-magnitude| splendour? SthfiiiA, observing at Athens, could 
testify that no outburst had taljen .place.. Eapid was the decline of 
its light, falling in twelve days from \he second down to the 
eighth magnitude. , 


3 Q 2 
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It obvious to lis that no very considerable mass of matter 
could cool down from the high temperature indicated by the bright 
lines in so short a time.' -At the san&e time it was not less clear that 
the extent of the mass of the fervid gas must be"* on a very grand 
scale indeed, for a star at its undoubted distance from us, to take on 
so great a splendpur. These considerations led us to suggest some 
sudden and vast convulsion, which had taken place in a star so 
far cooled down as tp give but little light, or even to be partially 
crusted over ; by volcanic forces, or by the distarbing approach or 
partial collision pf another dark star. The essential character 
of the explanation lay in the suggestion of a possible chemical 
combination of some of the escaping highly heated gases from 
within, when cooled by the sudden expansion, which might '"give 
rise to an outburst of flame at once very brilliant and of very short 
duration. 

The more precise statement of what occurred during our observa- 
tions, as made afterwards from the pulpit of one of our cathedrals — 
‘ That from afar astronomers had seen a world on fire go out in smoke 
and ashes ’ — must be put down to an exSess of the theological 
imagination. 

From the beginning of our work upon the spectra of the stars, I 
saw in vision thp application of the new knowledge to the creation of 
a great method of astronomical observation which could not fail in 
future to have a powerful influence on the progress of astronomy ; 
indeed, in some respects greater than the more direct one of the 
investigation of the chemical nature and the relative physical 
conditions of the stars. 

It was the oj^robvium of the older astronomy — though indeed 
one which involved no disgrace, for a Uimpossible nul n'est tenn — 
that only that part of the, motions of the stars which is across the 
line of sight could be seen and directly measured. The direct observa- 
tion of the other compcnent in the line of sight, since it caused no 
change of place and, frorj^ the great distance of the stars, no appreci- 
able change of size or .of brightness within an observer’s lifetime, 
seeme(] to lie hopelessly quite outside the limits of man'^'^owers. Still, 
it was only too clear that, so long as ^ were unable to ascertain 
directly those components of the stars’ motions whfch lie in the line 
of sight, the speed aud direction of the solar motion in space, and 
many of the great problems of the constitution bf the hea'*’’ens, must 
remain more or less imperfectly known. 

Now as the colpur of given kind ‘of light, and the exact 
position it would take lip in^ spectrum, doperids directly 'upon the 
length of the wa^es, or, to*put it differently, , upon the number 
of waves which would pass into the eye in second of time, it 
seemed more than probable^ that motion between the source of the 
light and the observer must change the apparent length of the waves 
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to him, and the number reaching his eye in a seconcV To a 
swimmer striking out from the shore each wave is shorter, and the 
number he goes through in a* §iven time .4s greater than would be 
the case if he hati stood ^till in the water. Such a "change of wave- 
length would transform jany given kind of light, so tlia^ it would 
take a new place in the spe^rum, and from th^ amount of this 
change to a liigher or to a lower place, we could determine the 
velocity per second of the relative motion between the star and the 
earth. • • 


The notksn that the propagation of light is npt instantaneous, 
though rj^pid far beyoU^ the appreciation of our senses, is due, not 
as is sometimes stated to Francis, but to Koger Bacon, ‘ Eelinquifur 
ergo^ he says, in his Majus, ‘ quod lux *multip7icatur in 

tempore. . . sed tamenpon in tempore sensibilietperceptibili a visu, 
sed insensibili. . Vhe discovery of ^actual velocity was mad» by 
Eoemer in 1675, from observations bf the sateHites of Jupiter. Now 
though the effect of motion in the line of sight upon the apparent 
velocity of light underlies Roemer’s determinations, the idea of a 
change of colour in li^lit from motion between the source of light 
and the observer was announced for the first time by Do^^pler in 1841. 
I.ater, various experiments were made in connection with this view 
by Ballot, Sestirii, Klinkerfues, Clerk Maxwell, and Fizeaii. But 
no attempts liad boon made, nor were indeed possible, to discover by 
this principle the motions of the heavenly bodies in the line of sight. 
For, to learn whether any change in the light had hiken place from 
motion in the line of siglit, it was clearly necessary to know' the 
original wave-length of ilw Uglit before it left the star. • 

As s(fon as our olxservatious hac^ shown i;hg,t certain earthly 
substances y^ere present in the stars, the original w'ave-lengths of 
their lines became known, and any small want of coincidence of the 
stellar lines wdth the same lines produced upon the" earth might 
safely be interpreted as revealing the velocity of approach or of 
recession between the star und the eaAh. • 

The^, considerations w'ere present to my^mind from th« tfrst, and 
helped me tJ^bear up under many tgilsomi? disappointments : ^ Studio 
fallente laborem.* It w«S*not uptil 1866 <ihat I found time to 
construct a specCIroscope of greater power for this research. It w^ouUr 
be scarcely possible, even wdth greater space* to convey to the reader 
any true rf?onceptionbf*tlie difficulties which presented frheinselvos in 
tliis w'ork, from various instrumental cause!?, and of the extreme care 
and caution which W'ere*needful to distinguish spurious instrumental 
shifts of^ line ffom*a true shift du^ tq the^sta?s*motion. 

At last, in 1868, I felt abte to announce in a paper i>rintedin the 
Transactions of thi Royal &ociei»y for that gear, the foundation of this 
new’' method of research, which, transcending the wildest dreams of an 
earlier time, enables the • astronomer to measure off directly in 
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terrestrial ^units the invisible motions in the line of sight of the 
heavenly bodies. 

To pure astronomers the method came before its time, since they 
were then unfamiliar with Spectrum* Analysis, which lay com^etely 
outside the routine work of an observatory. It would be easy to 
mention the nam^s of men well known, to whom I was ‘ as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice.’ They heard my 
words, but for a^time were very slow to avail themselves of this new 
power of research. My observations were, how6vef, shortly after- 
wards con&med by Vogel in Germany; and by others the principle 
was soon applied to solar phenomena. By making use of improved 
methods of photography, Vogel has recently determined the motions 
of approach and oi reciession of some fifty stirs, with an accuracy of 
about an English mile a second. In the h/inds of Young, Duncijr,. 
Keeler, and others, the metho/i has been successfully applied to a 
determination of the dotation of thjB sun, of Saturn and his rings, 
and of Jupiter. 

It has become fruitful in another direction, for it puts into our 
hands the power of separating double stars^ which are beyond the^ 
resolving power of any telescope that can ever be constructed. 
Pickering and Vogel have independently discovered by this method 
an entirely new class of double stars. 

Double stars too close to be separately visible unite in giving a 
compound spectrum. Now, if the stars are in motion about a 
common centre of gravity, the lines of one star will shift periodically 
relatively to similar lines of the other star, in the spectrum common 
to botlf; and such lines will consecpiently, at those times, appear 
double. Even if Que. ef the cstars w too dark to give a Spectrum 
which can be seen upon that of the other star, as is actually the case 
with Algol and Spica, the whirling of the stars about each other may 
be discovered from the <periodical shifting of the lines of the brighter 
star relatively to terrestrsml lines of the sanrte substance. It is clear 
that as the stars 'revolve a^out* their comfnor. centre of gravity, the- 
bright star«would be son^etimes advancing, ancf at others receding,. 
relaCcively to an observer ois^'the easth, except it should so kappen that 
the stars* orbit were pe?pendicular*to the line of sight. 

It would be scarcely possible, wftliout the appearance of great 
exaggeration, to attempt to sketch out even in broad outline the 
many glorious achievements which doubtlesk dSe before this method 
of research in the immediate future. ^ • 

Comets in the olden time wfere looked upon as the portents of all 
kinds of woe : ^ ^ i* , r « 

‘ There with long bloody baire, a blazing star \ 

Threatens the Wjirid wil^i Pmnin, Plague, ana War. 

Though they were no longer, at the time <of which I am speaking, a 
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terror to mankind, they were a great mysteiy. Perhaps of no other 

phenomenon of nature had so* many guesses at truth been fnade on 
different, and even on opposii^, principles of explanation. It was 
about this time that a beam of light was throwil in, fpr the first time, 
upon the night of myster^ in which they moved and had th^ir being, 
by the researches of Ne^on of Yale College, by Adams, and by. 
Schiaparelli. The unexpected fact came out of the «lose relationship 
of the orbits of certain comets with those of periodic meteor-swarms. 
Only a year before^ the observations of which i am about to speak 
were made, Ogling had lighted up the theatre of the Eoyal Institu- 
tion with gas brought 4)y a meteorite from celestial space. Two 
years earlier, Donati shftwed the light of a small comet to be in part 
self-emitted, and so not jvholly reflected sunshine. • % 

I had myself, in the case of three faint comets, in 1866, in 1867, 
and January 186^, discovered that part of their light wa^ peculiar to 
them, and that the light of the last bne coi^isted mainly of three 
bright flutings. Intense, therefore, was the great expectancy with 
which I directed the telescope nvith its attached spectroscope to the 
much brighter comet which appeared in June 1868. 

Tlie comet’s light w'as resolved into a spectrum of three bright 
bands or flutings, each alike falling off in brightness on the more 
refrangible side. On the evening of the 22nd, I measured the 
positions in the spectrum of the brighter beginnings of the flutings 
on the red side. I was not a little surprised the next morning to 
find that the three cometary flutings agreed in position with three 
similar flutings in the brightest part of the spectrum of carbon. 
Some time before, I had mapped down the spectrum of carbon, from 
different .sources, chiefly from* different •hydrocarbons. In some of 
these spectra, the separate lines of which tlie ’flutings are built up 
are individually more distinct than in others. The comet bands, as 
I had seen them on the previous evening, appeared -be identical 
in character in thii? resiject, as well as in position in the spectrum, 
with* the flutings as the^ appeared wh^n I tgok the s^jarkin a current 
of olefiant gas. I immediately filled a ilmall holder with this gas, 
arranged an»«apparatus in such a manuef that the ga8 could be 
attached to the end of tlig, telescope, and*ifs |pectruin, where a spark 
was taken in it, .seen side b^ side with that of the comet. » 

Fortunately the evening was fine ; andton account of the excep- 
tional interest of confrqpting for the firsts thne the spectrum of an 
earthly gas with that of a comet’s fight, I invited Dr. Miller to come 
and m^Jre the crucial Aservation with me. Tlie expectation which 
I had farmed from,my measures was fully confirmed. The comet’s 
spectrum when s^n together witi that jErom the gas agreed in all 
respects precisely with it. The comet, though * subtle as Sphinx,’ 
had at last yielded up its secret. The pr^cipal part of its light was 
emitted by luminous vapour of carbon. 
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This Vesult was in haimony with the nature of the gas found 

occluded 4n meteorites. Odling had found carbonic oxide as well 
as hydrogen in his meteOTite. Wright, experimenting with another 
type of meteorilae, foiind that carbon dioxide was chiefly given off. 
Many meteorites contain a large percentage of hydrocarbons ; from 
one of such sky-stones a little later I "observed a spectrum similar to 
that of the comet. The three bands may be seen in the base of a 
candle flame. 

Since these' early Observations the spectra of,,m«ny comets have 
been examined by many observers. The close general agreement as 
to the three bright flutings which ' form the main feature of the 
cometary spectrum^^ confirms beyond doubt the view that the greater 
part of th.^ light rof comets is due to the fluted spectrum of ca/oon. 
Some additional knowledge of the spectra of comets, obtained by means 
of photograpTiy, will have its j)roper place later On. ‘ 

About this time J[ devoted some attention to spectroscopic 
observations of the sun, and especiajly to the modifications of the 
spectrum which take place under the influence of the solar spots. 

The aerial ocean around and above us, in which finely divided 
matter is always more or less floating, becomes itself illuminated, 
and a source of light, when the sun shines upon it, and so conceals, 
like a luminous veil, any object less brilliant than itself in the 
heavens beyond. • From this cause the stars are invisible at midday. 
This curtain of light above us, at all ordinary times shuts out from 
our view the magnificent spectacle of red flames flashing upon a 
coronal glory of bright beams and streamers, w’^hich suddenly bursts 
upon the sight, for a few minutes only,^ when at rare intervals the 
light-curtain is lifted by the screening of tlie sun’s light by the moon, 
at a total eclipse. 

As yet the spectrum of the red flames had not been seen. If, 
as seemed probable, it should be found to be that of a gas, consisting 
of bright lines only, it was conceivable that^, the spectroscope mignt 
enable us so to weaken by difipersion tlje air-glare, relatively to 
the bright lines which would remain undispersed, that the bright 
lines of the flames might become visibl^e through the^^«,tmospheric 
glare. " ^ ‘ 

, The historic sequence of events"^ is, as follows. In JTovember 1866 
Mr. Lockyer asked the q^uestion": ‘ May not the spectroscope afford 
us evidence of the existence of the red flame^^ which total eclipses 
have revealed to us in the sun’s atmosphere ; though they escape all 
other methods of observation at other times ? ’ 

In the Report of the Council of the Royal Astronomical Sociely, 
read in February 1868, occurs fhe^folloving statement, furnished by 
me, in which the explanation is fijlly given of the principle on which 
I had been working to obtj^in the spectrum' of the red flames with- 
out an eclipse : 
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During the last two years Mr. Huggins has made numerous obsenrations for 
the pilose of obtaining a vieiwi if possiblei of the r^d prominences sein during an 
eclipse. The inyisibility of these ^^ects at ordinary times is supposed to arise 
from the illumination of our atmosphere. If thbse. bodies arc gaseous, their 
spectra* would consfst of brig|Lt lines.- With a powerful sj^ectroscope the light 
reflected from our atmosphere near the sun’s limb edge would be greatly reduced 
in intensity by the dispersioif of th^prisms, while the bright lines of the promi- 
nences, if such be present, would remain but little diminished in brilliancy. This 
principle has been carried out by various forms of prismatic apparatus, and also by ^ 
other contrivances, but hitherto without success. 

• • 


At the total edijjse of \ijcie sun, August ,18, 1808, several 
obser^^ellB saw the ligiit of the red flames to be resolved in their 
spectroscopes into bright lines, among which linfisjof hydjfogen were 
recognised. The distinguished astronomer, Janssen, one of the 
observers in India, sg.w some of the bright lines again ttie next day, 
by means of the principle described® g-bove, when there w^asf no 
eclijise. * * 

On October 29th, Mr. Logkyer sent a note to the Royal Society 
to say that on that da^ he had succeeded in observing three bright 
lines, of a fine prominence. # 

About the time that the news of the discovery of the bright lines 
at the eclipse reached this country, in September, I was altogether 
incapacitated for work for some little time througl^ the death of my 
beloved mother. W.e had been all in all to each other for many 
years. The first day I was sufficiently recovered to resume work, 
December 19, on looking at the sun’s limb with the same spectro- 
scdpe I had often used before, now that I know exactly at what part 
of the spectrum to searclffiff Wie lines, I^saw them at the first foment 
of putting my eye to the instrimient.® • • • 

As yet,* by all observers the lines only of the prominences had 
been seen, and therefore to learn their, forms, it was, necessary *10 
cojpbine in one design tlie lengths of the liims as they varied, w'lien 
the slit was made to pafft over a promineiftie. In February of the 
following year, it occifirefl to me that hf widening the opening of 
the slit,* thejjgrm of a prominence, and not its lines only* might be * 
directly observed. This m^hod of usings wide slit has b<^n smce 
universally employed. ^ 

it does not fail withiif th!i scope of tliis article to describe an 
ingenious photographic method by whicli Iltde has been able to take 
daily redbrds of the cTflistantly varying pfienomena of \,he red flames 
and the bright faculte, upon ai^l around tiie solar disk. 

The 'purpose of this article is to slcetch in ^er^ broad outline only, 
the principal events* in*the orde/ ^ their succession in time, quorum 
•pars magua fui,fwhich conEributed in an imp5rtant degree to the 
rise of the new' astronomy. As science Advances it follow's naturally 
that its further -progress will consist luofe and more in matters of 
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detail/ and ^in points vhicli are of technical^ ratber than of general 
interest. . 

It^ould, therefore, be altogether odifof place here, to carry on m 
detail the narrative of the work of my ob^rvatoiy^ when, aS was 
inevitable, it began to take on the character of h development only, 
along lines of which I have already spoken : namely, the observation 
of more stars, and of other nebulae, and other comets. I pass on, at 
once, therefore, to the year 1876, in which by the aid of the new dry 
plates, with gelatine films, introduced by Mr. Kenntitt, I was able 
to take up^ again, and this time with success, rthe photography of 
the spectra of the stars, of my early atl;empts a^ which I havejpilready 
spokfen. <i 

I was nW bettfer prepared for work. My* observatory had been 
enlarged from a dome of 12 feet in diameter, to a drum having a 
diameter of 18 feet. This alt^tion had been made for the reception 
of a larger telescope made by Sir Howard Grubb, at the expense of a 
legacy to the Royal Society, and which ^^as placed in my hands on 
loan by that society. This instrument was furnished with two 
telescopes : an achromatic of 16 inches apertui*8, and a Cassegrain of 
18 inches aperture, with mirrors of speculum metal. At this time, 
one only of these telescopes could be in use at a time. Later on, in 
1882, by a device which occurred to me, of giving each telescope an 
independent polar axis, the one working within the other, both 
telescopes could remain together on the equatorial mounting, and be 
equally ready for use. 

By this time I had the great happiness of having secured an able 
and enthusiastic assistant, by my marrig^ge in 1875. 

The great and notable adyances,iu astronomical methods and 
discoveries by means of photography since 1875, are due almost 
entirely to the great advantages which the gelatine dry plate possesses 
for use in the observatory, over the process of Daguerre, and even over 
that of wet collodion. The silver-bromide gelatine plate, which I was 
the first, I believe, to use for photographings the spectra of stars, 
- except foir its grained texture, meets the need 6f the astronqmer at 
all points. This plate pogs^ses eytremee sensitiveness f ^it is always 
ready for use ; it can be placed iij any position ; it can be exposed 
Ibr hours; lastly, immediate development is not necessary, and .for 
this reason, as 1 soon found to be necessary in this climate, it can be 
exposed again to the same object on succeeding nights ; and .30 make 
up by successive instalments, as the weather^ may permit, the total 
long exposure which may be needful. ' 

The power of the eye’falls^off^ as the spectrum extends cbeyond 
the blue, and soon fails altogether.^ There is ther^ore no drawback 
to the use of glass for the prisms ancLlenses of a visual spectroscope. 
But while the sensitiveness o£ a photographic plate, is not similarly 
limited, glass like the eye is imperfectly transparent, and soon becomes 
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opaque, to the parts of the spectrum at a short distance beyond the 
limit of the visible spectrum. To obtain, therefore, upon the pkte a 
spectrum complete at the blue^end of stellar light, it was nec^sary 
to avoid glass, add to eiifploy instead Iceland spar and rock crystal, 
which are transparent u^ to the limit of the ultra-violet light which 
can reach us through our atmosphere. Such a spectroscope was con- 
structed and fixed with its slit at the focus of the great speculum of 
the Cassegrain telescope. ^ ^ 

How was the^inftige of a star to be easily brought, and then kept, 
for an hour or even for many hours, precisely at place qp a slit so 
narrow ag about the onq two-hundredth of an inch ? For this purpose 
the very convenient device was adopted of makiifg the sljj-plates of 
highly polished metal, lo as to form a divided mirror, in which the 
reflected image of a star, could be observed from the eye-end of the 
telescope by means of a small telescopa^ed within the central Hole 
of the great mirror. A *photogrcph* of the sijeStrum of a Lyrae, taken 
wdth this instrument, was shovjp at the Royal Society in 1876. 

In the spectra of such stars as Sirius and Vega, there came out in 
the ultra-violet region, which up to that ^j^me had remained unexplored, 
the completion of a grand rhythmical group of strong dark lines, of 
which the well-known hydrogen lines in the visible region form the 
lower members. Terrestrial chemistry became enricjjied with a more 
complete knowledge ,of the spectrum of hydrogen from the stars. 
Shortly afterwards, Cornu succeeded in photographing a similar 
spectrum in his laboratory from earthly hydrogen. 

*1 presented in 1879 a paper, with maps, to the Royal Society, on 
the pliotographic spectra 'o^ the stars, which was printed it their 
Transactions for 1880. In thi» papec, besides descriptions of the 
photographs^, and tablea of the measures of the positions of the lines, 
I made a first attempt to arrange the star^ in a possibly evolutioifiil 
serms from the relative behaviour of the hydrogen an3 the metallic 
lines. In thisi series, Siritis and Vega are placed at the hotter and 
earlier end ; Capella and tHe sun, at about jhe same evolutional stage, 
somewhere in the middle of the series ; whilf at the mostt advanced 
and oldest s^age of the stars which J had«*tten photographed, cafne 
Betelgeux, in the spectrum *of which the ultr#-jriolet region, though^ 
not wanting, is very greatly ^nfd!eble<J. 

Shortly afterwards, I directed the photographic arrangement of 
combinedf spectroscopftmfid telescope to the -nebula ih Orion, and 
obtained for the first time inforpiation of t*he nature of its spectrum 
beyond the visible region. One line k little digtance on in the ultra- 
violet region caifie ofit very strongly on th’e plate. If this kind of 
light came within the range o*f our vision, it would no doubt give the 
dominant colour t6 the nebula, ki place ofiits present blue-greenish 
hue. Other linea of the hydrogen series, as might be expected, were 
seen in the photograph, together with a number of other bright lines. 
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In 188? , for the first time since the spectroscope and also suitable 
photographic plates had been in the hands of astronomers, the coming 
of a bright comet made it possible to extend the examination of its 
light into the invisible region of the spectrum at the blue end. On 
, the 22nd of June, by leaving very early a banquet at the Mansion 
House, I was able,^fter my return home, to obtain with an exposure 
^pf one hour, a good photograph of the head of the comet. It was 
under a great tepsion of expectancy that the plate was developed, so 
that I might be able to look for the first time intd"a virgin region of 
nature, as yet unex;plored by the eye of man. 

The plate contained an extension and confimiation of my earlier 
obs^rvatioq^ by eye/ There were the combined spectra of two kinds 
of light — a faint continuous spectrum, crossed by Fraunhofer lines 
which showed it to be reflected solar light. Upon this was seen a 
secohd spectrum of the origicfdl li^ht emitted by the comet itself. 
This spectrum consis{ed mainly of two groups of bright lines, 
characteristic of the si)ectra of certain compounds of carbon. It will 
be remembered that my earlier observations revealed the three 
principal flutings of carbon as i»he main feature of a comet’s spectrum 
in the visible region. The photograph brought a new fact to light. 
Liveing and Dewar had shown that one of these bands consisted of 
lines belonging to a nitrogen compound of carbon. We gained 
the new knowledge that nitrogen, as well as carbon and hydrogen, 
exists in comets. Now, nitrogen is present in the gas found occluded 
in some meteorites. At a later date, Dr. Flight showed that nitrogen 
formed as much as 17 percent, ofthe occluded gas from the meteorite 
of Cranboume, Australia. ^ ^ " 

I have now adv'in'zed to the extreme limit of time wdthin which 
the rise of the new astronomy can be regarded as taking place. At 
this time, in ^respect of the ,broad lines of its methods, and the wide 
scope of the directions in wlpch it was already applied, it had become 
well established. Already it possessed a Ifterature of its own, and 
many observatories w^ere becoming, in paH at least, devoted to its 
methods. - 

In myo>^Ti observator} \/ork has gone on whenever our unfavour- 
able climate has permitted observations to i)e made. At the present 
moment more than one research is in progress. It Would be altogether 
l)eyond the intention, and limited scope, of the present article to 
follow this later work! * ' *■ 

We found the new astronomy newly born in a laboratory at 
Heidelberg ; to astrpqpmers she was 

fitrnngnr, 

Born out of their dominions. 

c 

We take leave of her in the full beauty of a vigorous youth, re- 
ceiving homage in nearly all the observatories of the world, some of 
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which indeed axe devoted wholly to her cult. So powerful is the 

magic of her charms that gifts have poured in from alllides to do 
her honour. It has been by^siich free gijjjbs that Pickering, at Cam- 
bridge, United States, and in the southern hemisphere, has been able 
to give her so devoted a* service. In this country, where from almost 
the hour of her birth she won hearts, enthusiastic worshippers have. * 
not been wanting. By the liberality of the late Mr. JTewall, and the 
disinterested devotion of his son, a well-equipped observatory is no%^- 
wholly given up tc^ her worship at Cambridge*. Thi5 Jubilee year is 
red-lettered jt Greenwich by the inauguration of a magnificent dofible 
telescope, laid at her ffeet by Sir Henry Thompsdn. Next year, the 
Koyal (Observatory at \he Cape will be able to ajjd to its devotion to 
thef old astronomy a*liQpiage not less sincere and Jihthusnistic to the 
new astronomy, by means of the splendid instruments which Mr. 
McClean, who personally serves under her colours, has presented to 
that Observatory. In Germany, ttie firs?t National Observatory dedi- 
cated to the new astronomy fn 1874, under the direction of the 
distinguished astrophysicist, Professor Vogel, is about to be furnished 
by the Government with new and larger instruments in her honour. 

In America, many have done liberally, but Mr, Yerkes has 
excelled them all. This summer will be celebrated the opening of a 
palatial institution on the shore of Lake Geneva, founded by Mr. 
Yerkes, and dedicated to our fair lady, the new astronomy. This 
observatory, in respect of the great size of its telescope, of forty inches 
in aperture, the largest yet constructed, its armoury of instruments 
for spectroscopic attack upon the heavens, and the completeness of its 
laboratories and its workshops, will represent the most advanced state 
of instrument making ; and at the same time render possible, under 
the most favourable conditions, the latest and the most perfect 
methods of research of the new astronomy. Above all, the nee4ful 
men will not be wanting. A knightly band, who have shown their 
knighthood by prowess ip discovery, led by ^Professor Hale in chival- 
rous quest of Truth, will siv^^ely make4-his palace of the new astronomy 
worthy to be regarded as the Uraniborg of the end of the nineteenth 
century, as<4f^ Danish Observatory, unden Tycho and his astronomers, 
represented the highest development of astronomy at the cldse of the 
sixteenth. ^ 


William IIuocaNs. 
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J^OSBS OF JERICHQ . 

A DAY IN PROVINCIAL' FRANCE 

A ROSE of Jericho resembles at first sight a bunch of withered roots ; 
buj plunged in boiling water it expands, unfolds, and regains its 
pristine shape. Our omenlories rare, in a eense, roses of Jericho. 
They seem to be dead ; but a souild, a smell, a sight, warms their 
dried-up fibres into a sudden reneiJ/al of life, and recreates, in all 
their freshness, hours of our past experiences^. 

Every winter, thousands of English travellers rush through pro- 
vincial France on their way to the Riviera, without bestowing a 
thought on the millions of lives w^hicli are being spent in the little 
towns and villages through which they are carried in the night 
express. The very names of the stations aie unknown to them ; 
except from a momentary blaze of confused light and the increased 
roar of the train, they are even unaware of their existence. If any 
chain pf association is aroused by what ^ they see, it is generally one 
whichr by contrast or comparison, carries them back to Jtheir own 
homes. Arrived at 'their destination, surrounded by their fellow- 
cpuntrymen, occupied with their imported amusements, they have 
often neithfero the time nor the wish to study the natives of the 
country in which they are guests. Such ^ study cannot be pur^sued 
in company; it^is necessarily ^^olitary; i^ does not lend itself to the 
excitement of competitidn ; it is unaccompanied by the delightful 
thrill of (ianger ; it is nut»an athletic exercise ; still is it a step- 
jjing stbne to London isociety. ^ 

The result is, perhaps, in som^ respects to b% regretted. We 
know next to nothing of our nearest neighbours, Tor it is in the quiet 
of the proviivses, rathef than in the parade anc^ glitter of cosmopolitan 
Paris, that the heart of the French nation is beating, and that the 
best aspects of the national charactef are pr<r?8ented. Satis^ed, as is 
only natural, that th€ Englishman is the ideal i^ 5 rpe»of hun^finity, we 
are apt to decide that a Frenchman inferior tp ourselves because 
he is deficient in certaiij qualities^ w^hich we prize. We do not 
consider whether our criticism is well-founded, or prejudiced, or 
based on traditions which never had, or long ago have lost, any justifi- 
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cation. We are, in fact, so keenly alive to his defects ^Jb^t we are 
blind to the many points in which he is our superior, and which 
ought to modify our judgnfeut. We regard him, for example, as 
wanting in manliness, ip stability, in reserve and Self-restraint. We 
condemn his taste in neckties, despise his boots, and Suspect that 
he wears white lining *to hit trousers. We lai^h at his sporting 
achievements, and believe that he looks on a meet as something 
between a picnic and a review, or only shoots for the sake of* CCS 
noise and the*sqpiety. The Frenchman, on whal appear to him 
equally goo^ grouncjs, feels the same contempt for us. The result is 
that the two nations have drifted further apart* in their sympathies 
than they ever were inVhe eighteenth century, when, though constdntly 
at Var, they understood each other better. • ^ 

To the traveller who knows and loves rural France, such a 
journey as we* hate spoken of is least different. It has one 

pleasure to compensate the disccnnfort— that of retrospect. Every 
detail awakens some recolleciSon or association. Now it is a turn 
in the limbs of a tree, standing out dark against the horizon, on the 
summit of a copse-clad hill ; now it is a farmstead, with its high- 
roofed grange, its sharp-pointed itourcMe, and pigeon-cote, and one 
window red with the lamp of a lonely watcher. Sometimes it is the 
short sharp yap of a sheep-dog, or a snatch of song from a group of 
belated countryfolk returning from market, sounds* that are the next 
moment lost in the tattle of the already distant train. Faster than 
the hurrying express speeds the memory, recalling scenes that are as 
disconnected as the visions of a dream, but yet seem to group them- 
selves round some provipc^l^town or upland village. • 

Alight at one of these obscure statibns, g-nd make your way to the 
little town which it serves. It matters little for the purpose where 
the town may be situated, provided that it is far enough away from 
bustling centres of trade to have escaped sonqp of the Conventionalities 
tHkt follow in the wake ,of material progrq^s. It is best to reach it 
by Ian omnibus, if noi^ atdi%c7iC6;»for, though the distance be not 
greater than five miles, the delays, the Sequent halts, ijie*dust, the 
self-importufce • of the driver, the claftgf of the arrival^ and* the 
interest with which the.edming pi the vehicle is expected by the 
natives, all create^.the impyessipn that thirty ■times that space diviSe 
the journey’s end from the starting* point.*, 

The^town must seen better days, but, though decayed, it 

should not be entirely^ dead ; it should rather be the centre of local 
life, the seat of a market, the chefi-lieu of the arrondissement It 
has not yet adapted itj^elf to the fashion df tlie* day ; it has no bald, 
boulevarded, Paitsianised streets,* wide, straight, and long as a day 
without bread, in which the trg.veUer is %ozen by the wintry wind or 
grilled by the summer shn. It has bits of old ramparts shaded with 
plane trees, and labyrinths of lanes engineered on the mediseval 
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principle-x-d^ar alike to statesmen and architects — that one good or 
bad turn deserves another. It has, in fact, an abundance of comers 
and crevices, in which Eiay grow the flowers and the weeds of the 
past. . , 

The very name of the hotel at which the traveller alights will help 
to foster the illusion that he has put 'not only miles, but centuries, 
between himself and his ordinary surroundings. Its sign, de la Haute 
Mere Dieu or de Vlmage, carries him back to the days when men 
relied for safety in their journeys rather on the hand of an unseen 
Protector than on the latest sanitary patent of Jennings. So, too, 
the names of the streets serve to strengthen the same impression. 
Here he can sip Loney with the Baardon blanc, caper with the 
Chevres qui dament, caracole on his destrier Ly the side of the Quatre 
fils dAymo'n.y hunt Huguenots in the rue des Eeuards, or make the 
best of both worlds with the Chapeaux Violettes. The houses ^that 
rise on either side of these quaintly named and tortuous streets are 
in keeping with the old-world atmosphere. They belong to every 
age and every style. Here is one with high-pitched roof and 
timbered front, its three stories jutting out one above the other, like 
an inverted staircase. Another, decorated with the broken escutcheon 
of some noble family, fascinates the j)asser-by with the grotesque 
figures into which its joists are carved, or that grimace from the 
gable-ends. On the door of a third, huge nails trace mysterious 
hieroglyphs, some Protestant’s confession of faith, or some Leaguer’s 
curse on Henri Quatre. A fourth, of less ambitious type, bears upon 
its front the symbols of a burgher’s 7ioble68e de la cloche, A fifth, 
standing back a few paces from the street, .with a stone-paved court- 
yard, where pigeons are wooing with all the formal courtesies of Sir 
Charles Grandison, has an iron gateway, worked in the style of I^ouis 
the Fifteenth, with marvellous interlaced branches, the masterpiece 
of some unknown Jean Lamour. 

There are but few windows in these narrow streets through which 
the passer-by can i)eer ; probably also but few interiors, even If he 
could see them, would repay his curiosity by presenting any charac- 
teristic featui’ps. The fu'-riture is modern, and gives no clue to the 
habits or tastes of the owners, past or present. Crimson plusli and 
gilding are as omnipresent as once were black horsehair and mahogany 
in this country. At the most a few crudely coloured prints from 
fipinal, in staring red and bine, suggest tl^c churchwoman. But 
more rarely the style is distinctive. Here, for example, is a house 
which must once have belonged to a good citizen who prospered 
under the First Eippire, and bequeathed to careful heirs the alabaster 
(?lock, the pier-glass set in itft Aame of fluted columns, the lyre- 
l>acked chairs, and the soft- with its arms adorned with brazen heads 
of rams or sphinxes. Here, >arer still, is another in the style of the 
eighteenth century ; the walls are wainscoted with varnished walnut- 
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^ood, with the panels decorated with scenes of the chase, or of 
Arcadia ; in a comer stands a bed of painted wood ; on the^chimney- 
l^iece groui^s of faience de Lun^ille represent the four elements or 
the foTpr seasons^ from the walls hang a pair of prints — U Amour 
et Psyche and V Amour Whatever may be the taste of 

tlie present owner, we may feel sure that in the days of her great- 
grandmother there lay in the drawer of the chiflFdhier, by the side 
of the j)iece of tapestry work, a volume of Voltaire’s tragedies, atxivr^ 
that the good la^Jy declaimed scenes from. Zain^e, or hfimmed La Belle 
Bourbo^inaise^ as she prepared her pickles and preserved her jam.* 

Emerging into the business street of tlie town, llie traveller passes 
into modt^m life, and, !f it be market day, pluiig-^s into a scene^of 
bustle and picturesquic qpnfusion. Carts and gigs, tilted against the 
edges of the cobbled roadway, crowd the thoroughfare. ^ TJie pave- 
ment is thronged -utth nfarket-gardeners^ farmers, pig-jobbers, hor>se- 
\lealers, fowl-merchants, people witl:> thick' voices, thick red necks and 
thick sticks, wearing new blouses and fur caps. Shrillest and 
slirewdest bargainer of all, and cons])icuous among the men, with 
her umbrella of cottonnade, her short skirts, her strong boots, and 
her round black straw hat, is the maltresse femme wljo has been early 
left a widow, Jr^tout, high-coloured, with sharp black eyes twinkling 
under thick eyebrow^s, and with sometliing more than a suspicion of 
a moustache, slie is given ov^r body and soul to saving money. If 
slie for a moment falls'iiito a fit of abstraction — and you might almost 
as soon catch a weasel asleep — one iiand unconsciously forms a cup, 
and above it mecdianically rises the other, as though she were count- 
ing her. by transferring the coins from the right hand to the left. 
Yet slie hys her virtues. Her bargain iiitiy be hard driven ; but, once 
struck, she will carry it out with strict honesty and scrupulous 
])unctuality. 

The crowd grows denser, tlie noise mure continuoas* as \v(" aji- 
pro^iih the little 'place, which opens on the main street. Along its 
nortl).ern side runs tlie grey and buttressed wall of the Church of St. 
Austremoine, whose w^^stern front still remains, from base to b*\immit, 
a floral burst .AOfcd laughter of stone, though sculptured niches Were 
defaced by the Huguenots,. -and it's cloister,4'half-destroyed' at the 
Kevolution, is iiQjy used as a granary which hmrs upon its makeshift'' 
door\he rudely daubed inscription, Li berte? Egalite, Fraternitt'/ 
In its centre stands q fountain of the epoch and in ^ the delicate 
style of tlie Kenaissance, surrounded by a\'enues of limes, beneath 
which at^intervals are placed berlches of stone. On the side opposite 
to the Church stretches the white front and gi%efa verandah of the 
Ccf/e de la paix, $ « " ♦ 

On ordinary days the place, except in, the evening, is almost a 
deserted spot. A retired citizen occupies one of the seats, a grizzled 
militaire suns himself on another, warming himself into the fancy 
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that be is ^nce more in Algeria ; on a third sits the grocer’s maid^of- 
all-work, her hands clasped under her white apron, dreaming of her 
native village, and paying kittle heed te the overdressed child which 
plays by her side in the dust. But forday Jhe place is bright with 
the red and blue umbrellas that shade the stalls, and noisy with the 
clatter of the keenest chaffering. Yet*, busy*though the scene is, it 
is steeped in that undefinable atmosphere of gay leisure which is the 
*nerltage of a people who, in spite of their indefatigable industry, have 
yet succeeded in keeping on good terms with idleness. The itinerant 
tinman, the vendor of brown earthenware, and the dealer in damaged 
goods — a strangely miscellaneous assortment, which ranges from 
tattered books to rurty fire-irons — are the only representatives of the 
masculine gender among the stall-keepers. Oiie or two men, ^itb 
the abstracted air and shuffling gait which in France are peculiar to 
the unprotected male, are doing their marketing. But, for the rest,, 
buyers and sellers alike are all women, and all appear to be middle- 
aged. Vain as a Papal bull against a comet is that Salic law passed 
by Frenchmen to exclude French women from ruling over them. The 
very existence of such a law is at once the adniission of a danger and 
the acknowledgment of a defeat. Women, with their thumbs thrust 
through the handles of their doorkeys, and their knitting ?needIeR 
stuck into the bodies of their gowns, try, basket in hand, to cheapen 
their purchases. Beside the stalls of vegetables, eggs, poultry, and 
fruit, sit or stand rows of women, who to the eyes of the foreigner 
are all curiously alike. Dressed in plain cloth gowns, with blue aprons 
tied round their ample waists, their sleeves turned up to the elbo.ws^ 
and shoeing their bare arms — browned/ii^d /-oughened by exposure — 
they one and all have applfe cheeks^ short square chins, and snul> 
noses, set in the white framework of the caps from which their 
grizzled hair escapes in rebel locks. Bright-eyed, quick in movement, 
ready of tongue, lively in gesture, they seem by their vivacious 
vitality to give the lie to, the premature wrinkles, w^hich tell a tale, 
not so much of years, as of a hard, preoccupied, and anxious life.* 

The like the place, is transformed by the bustle of the 
market. On ordinary days between the hours of ten and twelve, or 
from two to four, the whiskered waiter, ih his black jacket and white 
apron, would be lounging at the doer, smoking his ^ cigarette in the 
verandah among the box-trees'^ in green * tubs, the wooden tables 
covered with -brown oilcloth, and the footstools. Within, the fat 
landlord might be playing piquet with the auctioneer, the veterinary 
surgeon, and the retired militai*re. But no stranger is present, unless 
it is a black-suited commfercia^ traveller, who, iu'^a quiet comer, con- 
templates .with pride the elabordte flourieh which concludes the report 
of his morning’s work. Even the throne behind the bar, placed in a 
commanding situation to face. the door, ond'fianked on either side by 
an edifice of punch-bowls crowned with a pyramid of billiard balls. 
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would be unoccupied. But to-day all is different. Not, indeed, tbe 
external or internal decorations — ^they remain as they were. Outside, 
the rabbit still hangs suspeiried, by the .side of a painter’s palette, 
from a festoon of pink rij)and which loosely binds t6gether the three 
piled billiard cues. InsMe, the panels, which alternate with looking- 
glasses in covering the \fralls, t?till represent the groups of musketeers 
and amazons, who, with their usual air of detached unconcern, drink 
champagne out of tall glasses in glades of hollyhocks. But UKe* 
marble-topped tables within, and the wooden tables without, with 
fresh handfu]^ of savjdust thrown beneath them, are thronged with 
guests. Backwards and forwards- hurries the waiter ; the fat landlord 
bustles fo and fro, miiJistering with his outx hand to the wants ofTiis 
moWE5 important gue^fts f the stout, comely dame dS comptoir, with a 
new riband in her dark hair, occupies hei throne, and, with lynx- 
eyed quickness, Anticipates the wishes^qF her visitors by the incessant 
ringing of her bell. * • * • 

The Cafe, on such a day^ or* any evening, offers infinite scope for 
observation and reflection. In France its life is led by all the world, 
from the highest to the4owest. A history of cafes would be the most 
important chapter in the history of modem French society ; clean, 
bright, and gay, they are the salons of the democracy. We have, to 
our national loss, nothing like them. There is a babel of voices ; 
but the chief stimulants are coffee or sm^bets, and drunkenness is 
practically unknown Ivithin their doors. At nearly every table there 
is the keenest gambling; the faces of the players are ablaze with 
eagerness ; the air resounds with ‘ J’en donne ’ or ‘ Je coupe et atout ’ ; 
cjirds or dominoes are bfinge^ down with a triumphant eftiphasis 
which rings through the roonj. Bvj, fwo fruflpg of sugar are the 
stake, and give that zest to the game which the English clerk or 
shopboy craves, and too often gratifies by a fraud upon his master. 
If there are soldiers quartered in the town, tli^ room becomes a shift- 
ing*Scene of blended colour. Here the blou«e, there the broadcloth ; 
here'the light blue an(^ sttver of a hussar,* there tbe dark blue and 
green facings of the chasseurs d pied, or the red facings \nd red 
plumed shdim^ ofr the avtill^ie d pied, d^^fhe red iacings |ind fed 
pompon of the infanterie .cfe* la lifine. Officers and men take their 
pleasures together under th^ same roof, but distinctions in rank are 
preserved by punctilious stflutes. T£e groupjs of oflScers are worthy 
of a mon\fint’s study, because in the knots th^ gather at the various 
tables may be marked tjiose common differences in origin which to 
us are so rare as to present insuperable difficulties. By the side of 
the grizaied veteran^* whp has won Jiis ppaufettes ^om the ranks, sits 
the smooth-faced Iftd who haff jumped into the eame grade through 
the ihole. • • % 

Wearied witl^the hifbbub of the market,* and dizzy with the 
babel of the Cafe, the traveller seeks to vary the scene. He has not 
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far to go. ^He has but to cross the river and gain the summit of the 
hill above. On this side of the town the ^ound rises sharply towards 
a rocky crest> crowned by ^the ruins of feudal fortress — a dismantled 
castle, whose solid keep has alone defied the^ powder of Mazarin. A 
steep path,*' deeply worn in the rock, winds upwards, A wrinkled 
sibyl, distaff in hand, herds the solitary goai which browses on the 
. scanty herbage on its banks ; a bare-headed, bare-footed girl, knitting 
as sne goes, marshals her flock of geese with a switch ; a priest, with 
half shut eyes arid his tliumb in his- closed breviarj^ repeats his mid- 
day prayers, as he follows its windings, courting,the linek of diapered 
shadow which the plane trees cast upon the path. So far as human 
voices go, it is a silent spot, from which the traveller, seated among 
the ruined "walls, l&oks down on the town nestling below between the 
hill and the river. All around, the air is resonant with the chatter 
of jackdaws, the hum of inserts, and the chirrup of grasshopjjers. 
But these sounds, like that of the ''sheep cropping the short herbage, 
merely serve to intensify the stillness apd the solitude. Only the 
ceaseless rataplan of the bats of the washerwomen, rising from below, 
remind him that he is near the haunts of men. 

The castle and its oVners have played a stirring pari in French 
history. The path itself, worn by the traffic of centuries, is that by 
which the mail-clad men-at-arms hurried down to hold the ford, or 
drove their booty to their fastness. No wise man travels without a 
hobby. One is an architect or a botanist, a geologist or a fisherman ; 
another a student of manners and customs ; a third a conqueror of 
Alpine peaks. Nor is the Muse of history so cold a prude that she 
can never put off her dignity. When Quoe dier robe and buskin are 
laid aside, and she has escai:)e^ Jbhe glacial influence of the critic, she 
becomes the most genial, accomiriodating, aqd resourceful of com- 
panions. Never in the way and never out of it, she requires no 
jkaraphemalia of fishing-rods, or hammers, or specimen-cases, or ice- 
axes. She neither dwells apart on inacces^iible peaks, of snow, nor 
hides in antediluvian foriAationii ; she is no sihy nymph, only to be 
' wooed arid won in exceptional conditions of wind and sky and water. 
At home in all weathers and all places, the can, with a wave of her 
hand, people the grass-^own streets of dull villages and humdrum 
towns with all the picturesque and motley actors «jn a brilliant past, 
and carry her companions back to the fresh spring morning of the 
world, when jjoetry and romance ^sparkled like dew on forms of life 
which now are parched and dust-begrimed. Happy those with whom 
she travels, and nowhere happief than in prorincial France. ♦ 

So now, if that were the pijpseut object, we might close bur eyes 
and hear again the^ clank of ihen-at-arms, or cobjure up the gay 
va-et-viervt of mediaeval ccTuri and hunting-lodge. But France of 
to-day, not France of the past, is the theme. I{efreshed by the 
quiet of the deserted castle, the traveller descends along the path, by 
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which groups of market-women, chattering faster than^ their legs 
can carry them, are now returning to their homes among the villages 
on the plateau above. The driver lies be 3 iion^ him. If he be wise, 
he will traverse the towai and seek its banks. * 

The river is a sluggish stream, maintaining between flat banks 
an undeviating course. Yet* if the fierce, turbulent Loire, with its 
sudden and disastrous floods, is truly* the river of revolutionary 
France, a stream of this more common ^type more adequSCely 
represents the^ ordinary aspects* of French provincial life and cha- 
racter. It has passed through no stage of enthpsiasm or romance ; 
it was^rown up when still brook. It flows through centres of 
human life, caring for no other world than tlmt of men. Eaify of 
access, keenly alive tb external impressions, sufiering"^ no passing 
object to escape the alertness of its notice, quick to^reflect on its 
surface the most passing lights and ^liemeral shadows, it will never 
achieve a romantic end by f>recip!tating itself from a precipice. So, 
too, the Frenchman — intensely and essentially objective, never paus- 
ing to analyse his gwn feelings or those of others, concentrated but not 
absorbed in the immSdiate object of his pursuit, projecting himself 
readily and rai)id]y into the feelings of those by wdiom he is for the 
moment surrounded — ^^has overleaped the stage of imaginative romance 
which separates the child from the man. 

It is this perennial childhood which, combined with the instinc- 
tive precision of touch, the delicate dexterity of a subtle style, and the 
perfection of finish, constitutes one peculiar charm of French literature. 
But if it gives a charm, it also imj)oses limitations. In F rench verse, 
for eXamj)le, Victor Hugo excepted, we find irrepressibly gaiety, 
charmifig slyness, simple raillery, pkiuant dorigijiality, the ingenuity 
of fancy .which pre^^nts a subject in a hundred different lights. 
We have a cheerful optimism, which is bred of involuntary Self- 
deceptions, natun\l hallucinations and unstudied illi^sions. If there 
is melancholy, it is artificial and used ibrcftect. But the priceless 
gift and sacred raissioii df transporting uif out of our black thoughts 
into a. fairyland orthe imagination belong only to those *who have • 
themselve?liSt find sufiered, and jpre optiUists in spite of the problem 
of evil and its grim realitfes. , ^ 

• The average Frenchman i^mains, throflghout his life, in many 
respects a child, just as* the average En^shman remains, if not a 
schoolbtty, an undei^rflduate. The Frehchman se fangty when his 
English contemporary is wapdering iil the Eocky Mountains of 
thought or of reality? Sometimes* for better, ^sometimes for worse, 
many 8f the flaticmal*characteriitic| are* governed by the fact that 
the intermediate stage between tfie child and the man — that of 
boyhood — is a transition through* whiclf the one never passes, and 
from which th^ other never emerges. A Frenchman, for example, 
courts admiration with the simplicity of a child ; he has a child’s 
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boastfolneijiSy ^ child’s power of making believe. He calls the 
solitary box-tree in a painted barrel, by the side of which he drinks 
his coffee, a boa^piet dts wrdure ; hd ''describes his square yard of 
garden, with its* miniature bed of dahlias, as a vaete jardin 
d^agr^merit I with the eagerness of a six-y^ar-old, he solicits your 
appreciation of th^ir beauties. The Englishman, on the other hand, 
would rather bite his tongue off than express all the admiration that 
lie *%eel8 for his qwn possessions ; he affects to belittle them, describes 
his rural palace as his ‘ little bachelor box in the Couhtry,’ and would 
be seriously offended if his depreciation were accepted literally. 

The Frenchman never feels the personal spnse of the ludicrous ; 
he has no perception of mcongniities : he knows nothing of mauvaiae 
honte ; he is a stranger to the self-conscioQsness of unrecognised 
dignity; her cannot understand the meaning of the vrord ‘prig,' 
becfluse at no time, though often self-important, does he take** the 
serious view of life, or 6f his part in ;t, the precocious conception of 
which distinguishes that variety of th^ b»aman race. It is as a child 
that he can take delight in simple, almost infantine pleasures, that 
he enjoys himself freely and often selfishly, expresses his emotions 
openly, whether of joy, pleasure, affection, or rage, and w'alks in pro- 
cessions as if he were part of a pageant, not as if he were a shame- 
faced criminal. He cannot sympathise with the Englishman's dread 
of attracting attention. He cannot comprehend why the only emotion 
which it is desirable to display in public is ill-temper, or why cray- 
fish d la Bordelaiae should be eaten with the same air of stoical 
indifference with which we sit down to a cold mutton chop. If hd is 
immora-t, he is so frankly and without disguise ; he bangs the front 
door noisily as he goes or returns, while the Englishman, 'shoes in 
hand, lets himself out and in with a latchkey,, and probably officiates 
the next morning at family prayers. It is, again, because he is never 
a boy, that the 'Frenchman remains a child in the zest with which he 
pursues his immediate €?id, the naturalness of his enjoyment, the 
perpetual freshness of his interests. He nfiver* mortgages the present 
for the future. It is this concentration on the passing moment which 
gives to , French life its Sian and cd>andony its directness and rapidity, 
its sparkle, allurement,'lind caprice. 

But the river has dfcher lesions *io teach. By the side of - the 
stream stand rows of poplars, and under the shade of every tree sit 
fishermen watfehing intently the motions of thfeir floats. Every age 
and rank are represented. *The provijidal dignitary, laden with the 
affairs of state, sits between two ragged gamina, each more successful 
than himself. Their tackle is equallj miscellaneous \ it ranges from 
the mast of ‘some* tall ammiral' anff a line capable of holding 
I-ieviathan himself, to a mdre twig, st* coloured string and a crooked 
pin. Their common prey is the gudgeon, and the sport is pa/r excd^ 
Imce the national pastime of provincial France, the index and the 
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school of national character. It is here that the good people of the 
provinces acquire habits of fimgality and patience, and ar^ trained to 
be content with little and to^ake the most of everything. It is here 
that the rural *8hopke^)er was taught the motto, ■* au-gagne-petit,’ 
which is the canon Of his trade. It is here that the peasant has 
learnt to cultivate every barleycorn of soil, to utilise every possible 
ooign of vantage, and, prodigal of nothing but fiimself, sparing of 
everything except his labour, to toil the livelong day for infinitesihiiat 
rewards. • 

Small and unworthy of notice though the single gudgeon may be, 
the fri^e is incomparable, llie lesson has been learned ill many 
ways, and the influence of the national pastime is not only culinary, 
bu£ literary, social, and moral. From it the man t>f lettdi^s has learnt 
the art of raising a dainty palace out of airy nothings aqd of building 
on ^lender facts his unrivalled generalisations. In society it has 
taught the Frenchman the value <5f small-ta)k, and the unwisdom of 
only opening his mouth wl^en lie thinks that he has hooked a salmon. 
Morally it has revqp.led to him the secret that happiness consists, not 
in an isolated day of S^epensive enjoyment purchased by a vast outlay 
of time and trouble, but in the succession of small pleasures which 
lie at his feet — that it is, in fact, rather a mosaic of an infinite number 
of tiny gems than the single jewel of great cost, which philosophers 
seek and seldom find. The jostling of young and* old in pursuit of 
the same sport keeps the r/randpcre in touch with the bebc. The 
juxtaposition of rags and respectability on the banks of the same 
stream carries on the \\'ork of the Cafe, and j^romotes the kindly feeling 
of rural classes. It alsodott^irs that contempt for appearanciss which 
onables “the country gentlemai^ to tetJieT hiji c.oavs under his dining- 
room winc^ows, to dispense with liveries for his servants, and to drive 
in his antiquated shay a horse not unacquainted with the plough. 
<judgeon fishers can have no false shame, feasants'do not aspire to 
broadcloth, bjit wear their patched blouses ivith complacency. Their 
wives are content to c^vc^ their henWs with gay handkerchiefs, and 
€u*e not tempted to ftiake their honest faces ridiculous i^ the latest * 
Parisian nSt^ty, Finally the abgurd cU^arity between the means 
and the end — a disparity Which ^uns throui^li all forms of French 
sport — accounts {pr the abeenoe of any sense *of incongruity which In 
France meets and amuses’us on every side. 'XVhen, with imperturbable 
gravity, 4he cat’s-meAt man proclaims hisf wares with a fanfaronade of 
trumpets which might herald the approach of a conqueror of kingdoms, 
we feel that he must dceupy his sp&re time in fishing for gudgeon 
with aSmrber’s'pole aiMl a hawser* J]ie same reflection may explain, 
dn French literature, the frequent cohtrast between the grandiloquence 
•of the exordium and the insignificance of the conclusion ; it may also 
help us to comi^ehend *the process of* thought by which a would-be 
landscape gardener, with a taste for topiary work, can cheaply satisfy 
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liiB passio||i by clipping the back of his poodle into rosettes and pom- 
pons, or to understand the habit of mind of the carter who gravely 
harnesses with bits of sMng an assl no bigger than a dog as the 
leader to the magnificent Perchm'on")iho stjinds eighteen hands higb 
in the shahs. 

« • 

But writer aiuj reader alike are weary of moralising. It is grow- 
ing late in the evening of an early autumn day. Summer is dying ; 
a '^iver passes pver tl\e plain, and faint white mists begin to float in 
undulating wisps across the flat *^meadows. It *is time to make for 
the bridge and tluE} town. • 

On the bridge is gathered a motley crow^. Sleek citisjens have 
closed their doors? and sallied forth, with their wives and sons 
and daughters and servants, to take the s&r; peasants bid adieu 
till the nextr market day to the dancing lights of the local metropolis, 
and* laden with baskets apA* bundles, tram^i sturdily homewards ; 
artisans lean over the Ifridge to catch ^he freshness of the river breeze 
on the parapet sit men and women^ boys and girls, chattering and 
twittering like swallows on a church tower. Here the hacheronSy 
bent double beneath their loads, rest their bhrdens against the sides 
of the bridge to interchange a pinch of snuflT. There washerwomen 
poise their hottes upon the wall and free their arms for a gossip. 
Beneath, great ^imber-laden barges shoot silently from under the 
arches, and lose themselves in the dark shadow of the poplars beyond. 
Above, soldiers swarm like bees, gather into knots, disi)erse, and collect 
again. lUservisies of all shapes and sizes, uniform only in the 
inevitable red trousers and long blue coat, stand awkwardly at attt^ii- 
tion to*salute a group of officers wffio» j>us9 clanking down the pfive- 
ment. Now and thw a tramp slouches by, begging his way, not,, 
like the mediaeval palmer, to the Holy Land, but to Parisj. 

• Two priests, enjoying a hard-earned holiday^ pause by the 
parapet; the one shorty round and rubicund; tjie other tall, sgare, 
severe. It is ever thus f the jour gras always hunts in couple with 
the jour maigte. The *(gie leans his p&uiireh against the bridge, 
doffs his tricorne, mops his face, and looks down upon the lights 
dancings on the stream bdiW ; the other stands erect, gazing, across 
the mirror which the r^^er holds cout to life, into the depths of the 
distant shadows. Sportsmen, (aultfcss in all the ‘details of their 
appointment, followed..*w'earily by their liver-and-white pointers, 
tramp over the bridge in\o the town. A ^i^-bearded gdat jumps 
upon the parapet, looks inquisitively at jthfe water below, shakes his head, 
leaps down, and scampprs off, as 'the wild reedy note of the hertisman's 
pipe blends with the blare 'of the c^hom with which* a personage in a 
general’s uniform hawks copies of Le Petit Journal at a halfpenny 
apiece. Down the centre fef theffiridge i>ours an incessant stream of 
vehicles. Over the paved cduseway clatters a ‘clogue cart,’ with 
jangling bells, and Cesar or Minos yelpkig in advance. The great 
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grey horses strain against their lyre>shaped painted collars, and 
strike sparks irom the stones as they answer to the Vhips and 
shouts of the drivers in the Effort to drag*ihe high-wheeled timber- 
laden* waggons* up tha steep, pitch of the cro#n of the bridge. 
Creaking and groaning over the pavement lumbers a bullock cart, 
as rude in construction as the* state coach of King Dagobert. Ante- 
diluvian hooded gigs pass by at a steady pace, nlled with peasants, 
the women holding lanterns on their ample knees, the horses gwing 
at a dogged, patient trot, as though they knew that ^hey must travel 
far on into the night before the home is reached in one of the little 
clearings of the forest of the Laigue. From the town beyond comes 
the lively rattle of the drums, as with quick step the patrol beats'the 
rataplan through the streets, and all is over for th% day.*^* 

• 

IvOWLAND E. PbOTUEIJO. 
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When the militarj history of the nineteenth century is written^ 
two circuinbtance*H will stand out beyond all dchers : the extraordinary 
advance made in the man-killing and destructive powers of the 
weapons employed, and the great increase in the numbers of asmed 
men maintained both* in peace and war by European continental 
nations. , 

The one is caused by the advance of science, the other* by the 
distrust entertained of each other by several rival nations of about 
equal strength, and is rendered possible by the gradual development 
of the modern system of military organisation introduced at the 
beginning of the century and gradually jierfected towards its close. 

Of the two circumstances the latter is undoubtedly the more 
remarkable from a national and the more interesting from an histori- 
cal point of view. 

It is evident that if no limit is set to the numbers to which the 
military forces of rival powers may attain — no such technical limit, 
I mean, as is impo^ecj by the /iifficuity of moving, feeding, or com- 
manding great masses of men in war — a national, as djistinct from 
a military, limit will sooner or later be reached. 

Such a linjit may be found in the objection of the people to be 
compulsorily taken for r,n unproductive and dangerous profession ; 
in the diflB.culty-of financing siich great aVmies, not only in war, but 
in the long days of peace ; in the interraption of trade, commerce, 
and manufacture caused by the permanent inclusion in “the ranks of 
a large proportion of the nation’s malihood ; or — last, but most 
effective limit of all— i'u the aqnuah ab9ori)tion 'in the active army 
of the entire able-bodied male population at the age of enrolment. 

All these limits have 'been approached "at'- various times in the 
last quarter of a century by different , continental nations ; the people 
grow less and less content with the burden oi universal service ; the 
budgets increase year by year in many cases trade and commerce 
suffer; and in one instance — and that a very striking one— the 
final limit, that of want ol:' men, against which there is no possible 
appeal, has now been 'reached. 

France, not so long ago the leader in the military competition. 
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has exhausted, not the patience of her people, not her cre^t nc»r her 

conunerdal and industrial proq)erity, but the able-bodied youth of 

the nation; she has staked Set last coin>ria the European gamble 

in vhfch the counters are armed men, can ‘ra&e’ no more or 
• * ^ » 

* throw ’ a higher number. 

This is a startling and most unpleasant fact, ^hose approach has 
long been apparent to careful observers/and whose actual presence 
has at last given pause to every reflective Freijchman. 

It may be a)*gued that the aYmies of the past were as great as 
those most recently engaged in Europe, -that the, hosts eii^ployed by 
the race^ of the ancient world were often as numerous as any this 
generation has seen^in the field, and that thb> forces with wlflch 
France and Germany eilgaged in their latest struggle w^e no larger 
than those placed in line in many of the campaigns of former days. 

This is no doubt true ; but the dei«eJopment of modem armies, 
both in peace and war, has, received its** chief impetus within 
the last quarter of a century, a period chiefly remarkable for the 
huge forces permanently maintained in peace, which, by the present 
elaborate system of organisation, will result in the opposition of 
far larger masses of men than have ever yet been engaged, when 
next two great European nations meet in war. 

The peace strength of the German army, for instence, is upwards 
of 580,000 of all ranks, an enormous establishment to maintain 
permanently when war does not threaten, the number annually 
incorporated in the ranks is almost a quarter of a million, and the 
war strength, when the present system has had time to obtain its 
full effect, will reach, it is calculated, some 4,300,000 men. 

Beside such figures as these, supplied by p people of little more 
than fifty millions, even the somewhat fabulous numbers of the 
armies of the old world seem to assume ordinary propprtions. Wor 
doqg Germany stand alone in this respect, as is shown, by the follow- 
ing table, which I take ffom a well-informed article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for the kStfl of September 1.896 : 


.. — — - ^ - 

Kwer * #Traiueil ijien , 7 ^iitraiued mozv 

Total .> 

Italy . . ... . 1,473,000 j 737,000 

ASatxia . . . • 2,(fr6,m i 442,000 

Germany .... 4,300,000 2»900,000 

Kusaia , . . • • 4,677,000 | , 4,000,000 

France . . . . 1 4,300,(to0 ; ^ 400,000 

2,200,000 .. 
2,618,000 

7.200.000 
, 8,077,000 

4.700.000 

Grand Totlla 1 16,826,000 1 8,469,000 

. > J 

25,295,000 


» • • 

Thus in these five nations, out of a total of 'twenty-five millions 
of men of the military, age, ttro-thirds ’*are fully trained soldiers, 
while a considemble number of the femaining third have received 
some military instruction. • 
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Never before has the world been presented with such a spectacle 
of armed manhood collected within so comparatively confined an 
area. . i • 

The system nipon which these great ipasses of men aref levied, 
trained, aftid organised is to all intents a ^owth of the present cen- 
tury, and, as the manner in which itf afiects both the army and the 
nation may not te fully Understood by the general reader, it may be 
“^srwell to explain briefly its action and the conditions that make for 
its effective working m a military- sense. • • 

Every nation from tb,e earliest times hai^ aimed , at the main- 
tenance m peace of an adequate a^y at as'small a cost as possible, 
combined with its ready expansion at a giveh time to the numbers 
required •fbr war * * * * 

This expansion can be effected either by the addition to the peace 
sti^ngth of an increased nuipber of raw recruits, dr by the reqill to 
the ranks of trained* men who "have already left the active army. 
There is no question which is the better system in principle : in the 
one case the fresh additions are young, untrained men, and are re- 
stricted in numbers by comparatively narnoW limits of age ; in the 
other the men are older, are already trained soldiers, and are more 
numerous, seeing that they may be of any age up to about forty or 
forty-five. 

In the one case months must elapse before the new recruits are 
sufiSciently trained to take the field ; in the other a few days, or at 
most a few weeks, should suffice to rub off the rust accumulated in 
civil life by the older soldiers. 

Under that system the blade must.ba forged and tempered'^ under 
this it merely nee^s^a ^^harpej edge* • 

In former days, and even comparatively recently, campaigns were 
conducted so leisurely that time was of no great importance ; now 
the first blo^ is struck at once* the harder it is struck the better, 
and thus overwhelming* strength is essential at the very outset. 

For this reason we find thkt all Europe adopted the latter of 
the twd systems outlined above, the one knowli to us as that of short 
service and reserves, byt^j^hich the active army iff peS8e becomes a 
military training scfiool from ^which man returns to his civil 
^avocations on completion of his^ trailing*— making rdom for another — 
but remains liable for a longer period to recall to the ranks on 
occasions of national emefgency.* 

The war strength thus becomes*the peace strength or active 
army minus the very latest retruits and pl'uHs the reserves. • If these 
latter consist of many classes-^thiit is, if reserve seilvice exfiends over 
many years — ^the reserve men ^ill obviously fonn the greater part of 
the war strength, and thtis the« oby8ct of all military nations is to 
have as large a reserve as possible, especially as tit is the cheapest 
form of military force. ^ 
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Now a reseirve increases in direct proportion with two things — 
the increase in the active army or training school, and thA rapidity 
with which the training in i# is imparted The larger the school, 
the greater the number of individuals trained in a given time ; the 
quicker the training, the fiaore men required in a given time to keep 
that school up to a given* stren|[th. 

And with the compulsory service now general 6n the Continent, 
the number of men required — so long as it is within the limits of tfcar 
population — is the niumber obtained, and the fendenSy therefore of 
every contineptal nation is to increase^ its active peace army br 
training school and to tiiminish**the period of training, or* in other 
words, the length of service in the active army. , 

Hie army in time bf -peace becomes, in fact, a gigantic^c*ramming 
establishment, the size of which is only limited by the cost of 
maintaining it anfl b^ the numbers of iqfen capable of entering it. . 

Never, until recently, has the®latter limy: been reached, and 
there has always been, even.in\he most military States, a surplus 
X>opulation each year which could not enter the active army and 
therefore overflowed Uhtrained into the reser\^e to receive such 
occasional military training as its ranks could afford. France has 
now jiractically stopped this waste or overflow, but tliis desired 
result has not been attained by an . unusual, enlargement of the 
active ranks, but by the absorption of the whole able-bodied male 
population, thanks to its failure to increase at any ordinary rate. 
The army is strong indeed in numbers, but no stronger than is 
required having due regard to the position of the country and the 
forces of the rival Eurojiean States ; it is the nation that has 'Ceased 
to grow, liot the army that has unduly developed. 

This retarded growth has come gradually, as we shall see. 

When the downfall of Napoleon afforded Europe a welcome 
breathing space, and the nation^ set about the organisation of 
their military forces on v permanent ba*sis, Prussia, with one-third 
the f»opulation of France, -annually absorbed in the ranks about the 
same number of men as her greater neighbour — namely,'* 40,000 
men. 

The two forces have since grown side by 'side, France generally 
havipg the advantage of numbers, as her lafrger poi^ulation per- 
mitted. Her annual military contingent,, which had risen to 
80,000 men by the middle of the .century, reached 140,000 in the 
years of the Crimean apd Italian campaigns, and now amounts to 
some 240,000! • • ^ » 

Frusta’s first? advance was to Q3,Q00, aChd W late as 1893 the 
entire German cofitingent only alnounted to about 17fi,000 per 
annum. To avoid the great waste of men") who thus passed into the 
Ersatz Reserve wiJ.hout ally previous training ih the ranks, the law 
of 1893 provided for a yearly inclusion in the active army of about 
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230,000 men, which, with the addition of the one-year volunteers, 
has raised«the total number to about that of France, 

Thus, after the lapse of three-qparters of a century, the two 
nations stand oxuse nSiore upon the same mark in regard Jbo the 
numbers yearly taken for the ranks, and are also about even as to 
both peace and war effectives. But whereas Prussia in 1818 drew her 
men from a population of but 10,000,000, while France had 80,000,000 
OB^which to draw, Germany now numbers 52,000,000 to the 
38,000,000 of h^r neighbour. ^ ^ * 

• The two have changed places, and the strain is now jon France. 
That she has ‘hot unduly increased her* forces compared with 
Germany is evident^ from the fact that since* 1872 her active army 
has increase by 133,000 men to the 183,00Q of Germany.’ • 

In point of numbers France is, at best, only a tie for second 
place, Bussia being easily first and Germany* probably slightly ahead 
of her in quantity as sfae deCiSedly is superior in system. 

Assuming the figures in the predleding table to be correct, which 
they probably are in the main, the prc^ortion of military strength to 
population in France and Germany is far greater than in Kussia, 
Italy, or Austria, the war strength of these five Powers having the 
following ratio per 1000 to their respective populations : 

France , . Ill per 1000 

Germany * 82 „ 

Kussia * . CO „ 

Italy 48 „ 

Austria 40 „ 

We see»then the price France has tq pay and the strain she has 
to endure to retain her place* and thg gradual increase in this strain 
is shown in the foliowing figures, which give the numbers of young 
man attaining the military age annually and the npmbers actually 
taken for the tanks. Jhe ’presefit German figure is included for 
purposes of comparison. ^ 


• 

Porwd y year 

• • 

Arwage^f total yearly 
class attaiaiug age 
of e^istmeut 

• • 1 



Average numbers 
yearly taken for 
active army ^ 

• 

Percentage of 
<^o^i8cript^to class 

1841-50 
• 1861-60 

1895 

Germany, 1895 

. — 

•• 304,237 . 

• • 305,516 
i337,109* 

.• 470,000 

• 80,202 
• .109,151 • 

a«),575 • 
240,000 



26 

• 35 . 

71 

51 


Thus, in the middle of tBe centurjj, Ht)efore the ambitions of the 
Second Empire caused^ France t6 seek for the fniUtary glory obtained 
under the great Napoleon, thq men^ taken to fdtm *the yearly con- 
tingent little exceeded 25 ^er cent, of the male population 
of that age. The decade fontaining* the wars in the Crimea and in 

^ Tables annexed to the French War Budget ol*1897. 
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Italy raised this figure to 35 per centi, which has now been 
more than doubled. The less than 30 per cent, still remaining 
are composed of the physically^ unfit and the youths exempted for 
various.reason8, and it is therefore evident thkt ^hile the army has 
but kept pace with iiva£ forces it has only done so by imposing a 
gradually increasing stmin on a x>opulation continually growing 
more and more feebly. , • 

The questions now engaging military thought in France 
first : Can this stjain be in any way increased as to«keep pace with 

the still growing armies of other Powers, especially Germany ? and 
second : If not, can the organisation of existing numbers be*improved 
so as to Substitute quality for the coming deficiency in quantity? , 
The most recent anryial report on army recruith^g, tl^t»for 1895, 
seems to answer the first question in the negative. 

It shows (speaking ih round numbers) that the youChs reaching 
the age of enrolment *in that year ^rnnhetiwi 337,000, of wliom 
over 9,000 failed to appear and between 27,000 and 28,000 were 
found physically unfit to serve in any capacity. 25,000 entered as 
volunteers, and 54,0O(k yeve admitted for one year’s service only, 
under certain exempting clauses. 46,000 were put back for a year 
by reason of physical deficiencies, and about 21,000 were posted to 
auxiliary services from similar causes. When some 6,000 had been 
taken for the navy, 1,000 totally exempted for various reasons, and 
over 4,000 passed direct to reserve or to the colonial forces, there 
remained 142,000 men entering the active ranks for the regulation 
teryi of three years. If to these are added some 18,000 put back 
from the two previous years, ^ the 25,000 volunteers, and the .54,000 
one-year exemptions, a grand total of 240,000 is reached, whb enter 
for periods of one, two, or three years.* Of tfiefe fio less than 38 per 
cent, enter *for but one year, 3 per cent, for two years, and tj;ie 
remaining 59 per cent, for the full4:erm of three yearsb • 

There are but t^o of .the above categorms from wBich increased 
numbers mighl be found fijr the rank%: from among ^the 54,000 one- 
year exemptions, who^might; be made to give a longer ser^^ice ; or 
from the 2Ji^040u whose comparatively slight defects do not ija- 
capacitate them for the auxiliary servicers, ^'he young men com- 
posing the former /slass come janSer varioins* heads, such as the 
only* sons of widows, clergy, instfuctors •or students in certain 
establishn^ents, &c. ^G^neral Billot, thq French "V^ar Minister, 
speaking not long ago^ gaye it as hix opinion that the law 
of 1889^ by which these exeiftptioiMB are sanctioned, had been so 
much abused tbat Qwin^ to the dispensation^ no less than 50 per 
cent, of the military contingent t)f^aAi year served for but one year 
in the ranks. This figure does ijjot cjmte agree with that of the official 
report given above, but the one refers to actual service, the other to 
the term for whicTi original entry was made, and this may account 
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for the discrepancy. In any case it is evident that for a yery con- 
siderable proportion of the youth of "the country the length of 
service in the ranks is but^ one-third o^ the regulation period ; but 
even if a less latitude were allowed in this respeat it would not 
increase the numher of men entering, but merely add to the average 
length of eervice in the active army, and it ft doubtful whether the 
country would approve of a tighter drawing of the already rather 
close net. 

As to the men who although considered unfit fer the first line 
will serve for the auxiliary mnks, but few can be expected to make 
efiective soldiers according to the d:?tails gi\en in the report, from 
which it appears that of those thus classed in 1895, 3,202 sufiered 
from defective eyosight, 461 from goitre, 3,140 from hernia, 1,453 
from mutilation, and 2,975 from varicose veins — to name only a few 
of th^ir various disqualificatioiis. The physical standards in France are 
already low enough ; to adniit' such men as 4^hese to the ranks and 
expect them to bear the hardships of 'A campaign would be to subject 
them to too great a trial — indeed, th6‘ very severe routine of peace 
training for three years would probably suffioe to break down the 
majority. 

It would therefore seem that France cannot hope to greatly 
increase her present military strength in i^oint of numbers so long 
as her population Is in its present condition. What this condition 
is, and is likely to remain, is disclosed in recent publications. 

The growth of French population throughout the present 
century exhibits a most curious and regular falling off. Not only 
has this .growth been slower than in many other countries, but, what 
is far more significant, this reduced rate is constantly diminishing, 
until at the present *time the growth has absolutely ceased. 

.Population, as is well known, is afiected by the birth and death 
rates and by emigration and immigration, of which the two first 
named are by far the more important. 

The French l^irth rate commenced the century healthily enough 
with a figure of 33 births per 1000 of population per annum. It 
has, now fallen to less than 22 per 1000, and the re^gi^krity of its 
decline i^ apparent fronfc.the following table : 



Lirits poi* nniiuin 

« • 

1 <. 

Birtljs per apiiuni 

rcr;0(l 

pci^KKKlof ' 
|^<fpulatiou 

Pciloil 


per 10(J() of 
lK)i)ulalIou 

1801-10 

as 

18r>l-70_ 

... 

... . 26 

3811-20 

33 

1871-80 

• f881-i)b 

... 

25 

1821-30 

31 . 

* . . 

24 

1831-40 

.20 

1891-95 

... 

23 

1841-50 

*27 t 

e 1895 - 

... 

21-4 

1861-60. 

... t... 26 

i # 

• 



The growth 

^ « 

of the • population 

• 

shows a • corresponding decline. 


The following are the figures of the last six census years : 
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Year 

Fopolatlon In mflllons 

IncMM In miUlons 

Inoreud per cent. 

1873 

1876 

• 1881 • 
1886 

1891 

1896 

86*10% 
a6-906 • 
87*672 . 

• 88*219 

i88*343« 
38*618 

tfflos* • . 

0-766 

0*647 

0*124 

0*176 , 

• 

2*2 

20 
• 1*4 

032 

0*45 


The year 1895*i9* the most depressing yet experienced, for in it 

the birth-rate fell 4o» 21-4, ^d, the rieath-rata being; 22*4, the 

population actually sutfered a decrease of 57,581 from that of the 

previous year, in these respects. • * 

*In the eighty-seveh departments into which ^France* is divided 

the increase and decrease of population are thus marked in the last 

^ ^ • 

three census years : # 

1SS6 1891 189G 

Dopartments where population Etis decreased ... 29 65 63 
Departments where population^as increased ... 58 32 24 

•• 

Thus in the last ten years the departments showing an increase 
and a decrease have more than changed places, and in over two- 
thirds of them a decrease is now taking place. The chief increase 
takes place in those departments containing lar^e towns, for the 
depopulation is mcfet marked in the rural districts. Paris, for 
instance, with her suburbs, has alone taken 200,000 from France in 
five years, while the increase in the whole country in that period is 
but 175,000. Compulsory service, universally applied, contributes 
largely to this result, men being not bnly ^assembled chiefly in the 
towns when in the army, but attracted thereto* after they have left 
the active ranks by higher wages and a more agreeable existence* 

‘ Le service actuel,’ says the writer in the B^vUe dea Deux 
Mifudea already quoted, ^ est trop court "poyr faire un'vieux soldat, il 
est'trop long pour permettre a rhemme*de garder le souvenir de 
son clocher natal et Im lai^er Tenvie (J^y ^‘etoumer.’ • 

A comportlbn with Germany is of con^se ineviteble with French 
statisticians, and the result, is net *a cheerful one for theni. While 
France has only /tdded 175,QOO* to her population in five yeaft, 
Germany has increased bers by neitrly thfpe millions, and whereas 
the number of youngs jiysn yearly Qittaining Ihe age of enrolment in 
France is but 340, 000, ^in Germany it amounts to about 470,000. 

In .the last seven* years &e German births have doubled the 
Frencbd}irtb8, and an another thi^e^ or ^ouftcibn years, we are told 
by M. Bertillon, iSie head of the'Mdnicipal Stfitistical Department 
in Paris, there will therefore ];>e ^wo German conscripts for every 
French one. ^ • , • 

. This state of Oungs, we may be sure is not lost sight of 
VoL. XLI— No* 244 3 S 
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€«tau 0 tj. Mr Bertilbn eays tb«t it WM ii|iwi 4 tei tg|i^ 

df eomyenaitioa when he was ixavelliitg there ; and, as H&enm 
writer puts it, * the moment is approa^ng when the five poor sons 
of the iGheman family; altiacted by tlie resonxees ai||i the ferity of 
Etance, will easily overcome the onTy son oi tl^e French familyj ^ 
Under these circumstances it ia not 4x> be wondered at that 
Fienchmen are Staggered, by the condition of their couniryv The 
extraordinary revival in wealth and trade of the last twenty-five 
years has not 4)een accompanied^ by a corresponding increase of 
population, and everywhere one meets such cries*a 8 these : 

. • •• • 

Cette stagnation de la natality en Frai^c est le p^ril le plus grave ^ui menace 

noire nationality.’ * linus sommes arrivds h rextr6mft llmite de nos ressources en 
hommes . — Sciences Militaires, ^ • • 

* Soon France, which once was the greatest country in Europe, will be one of 
the weahest. ~Z’v4i;c«ir Militair^ • ^ 

^La France pdrit faute de ^awsances.* < Unless a miraculous change &r the 
better takes place, she wilT soon disappear as a great 'nation.’ * La dispnrition oii 
du moins I’amoindrissement de notre patrie est certaine si nous ne tentons rien 
pour le relever.’— M. Bertillon in Le Temps find elsewhere. 

• « 

One meets this subject everywhere in France, and can scarcely 
open a newspaper without finding some mention of it. When 
recently in the country, I found in one number of Le Tewpa no less 
than three separate allusions to the depopulation and its effect upon 
the armed strength of the nation. 

It would be out of place here to inquire into the causes of this 
startling phenomenon, or to make any but the smallest allusion to 
the remedies proposed ; but the gravity of the situation is marked 
by the fact that a society has actually li’een formed by M.^ertillon, 
and others who share his views, witii the somewhat curious title of 
‘ Ij’ A lliance Nationale pour TAccroissement de ia Population Fraufaise,’ 
with offices in the Avenue Marce&u, Paris. ' 

One remedy recomigended by M. Bertillon is the extension of 
the principle of 4 * degrfevement proportions el ’ to bachelors and people 
with BUiall families, the bachelors abovp thirty being most heavily 
taxed, and then, on a ^descending sc^e, those ftf u(ties *with no 
children, and with one, two, or three c^ijildren respectively, while all • 
those with more than« three childrei\, should be ezenjpt. 

We may leave these somewhat fanciful schfemes for the more 
solid consideration of whet improvements, if any, can be made in the 
organisation of the existing numbers ^of the army, since it would 
seem that these numbers cannot be Appreciably enlarged, amounting 
as they do to what Is already almost a brealdng « strain ^ipon the 
country. ^ ‘ c ^ 

Quantity is not, of corirse, everything. We must have quality 
as well, and efficiency is as nfcessaiy to a military force as sufficiency. 

* * Population in France,* TAe Globe, January 12, 1807. 
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The present system^ as I have ventored^^^^^t^^^ 

service stretched te its very filrthest limit, has abfions dis- 
advantages. '■.■ '■ \ ■•♦ '■■ ■ ■ ■■ '■ 

In t;he first place, it is dcniWnl wbetW any Instmction thus 
ground into a human l^ing by a continuousr process of foroing is as 
effective as a more gradual absorption of knowledge, military or 
otbmwise. Even granted that such a system is ndt inferior to any 
other, is there time in the present continental limits to attain the 
high professional l^nowledge now required of evdn the T[)rivate soldier 
by the many advances in the science of war ? The period of service 
in the German Army is now but two years for all efcept thi cavalry * 
and mouxfted artillery, and, although three years still the regula- 
tion period for all armif in France, we have it ou thesauthc^ity of the 
War Minister that but 50 per cent, serve longer than one year in the 
ranks. The early Age»of,4ntry, the short period spent in the ran^s, 
the tremendous pressure ef military traihiilg while in them, all tend 
to turn out vast masses of untrted, rapidly trained, inexperienced 
young men, who will form the thajor part of the war armies of the 
future, a large majority e£ whom will have been some years in civil 
life, with but a few weeks’ yearly training since they left the ranks, 
when called upon for the decisive struggle. 

Of military experience or practical knowledge they will have but 
little on leaving the ranks to return to the civil life tHey can scarcely 
be said to have quitted; 

I do not wish it to be thought that I am opposed to the reserve 
system ; on the contrary, I recognise it as the only one by which 
nations can be fully jirepared for war; but, although the system may 
be sound enough, it does not follow that the manner in whicfi it is 
administered is invariably correct. ' Is there not a danger on the 
Continent of ils being abused in the rage for numerically great forces) 
or, as the French style it, ‘la folie dm nombre’ ? A necessary con- 
sequeace of extreme *shor^ service in th^ r^nks followed by long 
servicfv in the reserves, and the inconporation in both in turn of 
practically the whole male population, js that when thejaifny is 
mobilised for parf far the larger portion it will be reserve men* 
Vho for a more or less extended period have left the ranks in Vhich 
they originally seryed^so short an itpprenticeshJpt • 

W6re France to go to war in the fearly spfing, when her annual 
contingent— which join^^about October of each year — had been so 
few months in the ranks as to, be useless for fighting purposes, the 
four milliqps which she claims to be able to put in the field would be 
composed of about 2iP0,000 men of ^he qfctife*army and some 
3,700,000 reservists:* the latter. wefuW outnumber the former by 12 
to 1, Of course the whole of the^e reservists would not be in the 
first line; many of them would form the garrisons of fortified camps 
and fortresses denuefed of their ordin^y garrisons by the field army ; 

* 8 8 2 
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but even then the ti^ps in the fighting line would contain a large 
proportfon of reserve men. 

To reserve men as «auch there 9io objection, but it is from the 
point of viewW what the French call ‘rencadiement* that their 
presence in overwhelming numbers may be a doubtful blessing. 

These large quantities of reservists Mfho will flood the units or 
cadres of the fighting line will be men who have served but a brief 
period of one, two, or at the most three years in their respective 
corps, at som!e anterior date ; the§r will have fori^ed but few ties in and 
'have been but slightly iq, touch with them daring their brief sojourn 
in the ranks as untrained conscripts, and will probably have lost what 
little touch theyconce had in the years they have spent in civil life 
since leaving tfie ranks. They will all be ^ol(ier men than tho^e they 
find serv^g when they rejoin, older as a rule than the very non- 
qpmmissioned officers who'^will be in authority over them ; and thus 
in many most important Vays they will be wanting in that cohesion, 
that unity of ideas and interests, which form the basis of all esprit 
de corpSy of all true discipline and military control. 

The question of non-commissioned officers is in itself a serious 
one, as the French have long recognised. So apparently distasteful 
is the military life to the average Frenchman, that when his short 
period of service is over he can with the greatest difficulty be in- 
duced to re-engage to complete a longer period as a ‘ sous-officier.^ 
In 1889 the re-engaged sous-officiers in the French Army — that is, 
men of over three years* service — numbered but 1G,000. 

Even in our own small regular force we have at present upwards 
of 14,000 sergeants. Such a figures is quite inadequate for the 
purposes of an armj ^ith a peace strength of over half a« million and 
an estimated war strength of about eight times that size. 

So obvious was the danger that inducements were offered in 1889, 
on what e/en we sjiould consider a liberal scale, in the shape of 
bounties, increased pay, pensions, on leaving, and eventual civil 
employment to those ‘ sous-officiers * who should re-engage* beyond 
three* years for even comparatively short terais ; and these measures 
4^ caused the numbers dfjrg-engaged motorise toto^ivS4,0b0 in 1893, 
but at a considerable cost. ' • 

The law of 18&S reduced these advantages in some particulars, 
with the immediate result that the re>engagement fell off, so Ijiat on 
the let of ' January,. 1896, themumbers of^ie-engaged ‘ sous-officiers ' 
had sunk below 16,000 — Slower thauiever, 

A new law, restoring some of the pri>^ilcges to this very important 
class, has lately been passed, aj^d it is hoped ..that the numbers may 
again rise. ‘ 

Mudi attention is <constqptly paid to this question in military 
reviews, where ‘La question des sous-offij ’ is a frequent heading. A 
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'ffriter in the iZetme dee Deux Mondee of the i5th of Deoemb|ff, 1896^ 
says : ‘ Sans ces rengag^s pourtant, par ce temps de service & oonit 
terme, Toeuvre militaire dn pays ne sarnttit . vivr^ ; ils sont la 
tradition, c’est-5r(£re ramerm^me'de I’arm^e,’ and General duBarail, 
an ez-Minister for War," and a very able one, says that the army must 
have older men in the ranks, and that the reserves 19 II not suffice for 
this, but that there must be in each company, squadron, or battery, 
‘quelques soldats vraiment d’elite, c’est-ardire 4 es sol^ats de m^ier 
ou de vocation.’ Wllat makes matters worse is that the inevitable 
comparison with Germai^ shows ^that in her armji of Bbopt equal ^ 
strength there are upwards of 70,obo re-engaged soldiers. * ^ 

Tlje importance of^a, so to speak, permanent* element in every 
«rmy cannot be denied, and, with the present extreme short-service 
armies of great size, tg which some milliqns of reservists •will return 
on mobilisation, this nee 4 for older non«cpmmissioned officers thayi 
the original term of service can provide, and with them a continuity 
of tradition, becomes most pressing. 

When the Germans in 1893 added to their army by the yearly 
incorporation of increased numbers, they raised,the extra cadres thus 
necessitated in the shape of a fourth battalion for each of their 173 
existing three-battalion regiments. These 173 new cadres, as 
originally constituted, were but weak units, or half-battalions as they 
called them ; but they hove since seen the inadvisability of a number 
of weak cadres, and have now transformed the original 173 half- 
battalions into 86 full battalions capable of taking their place in war 
alongside the other battalions of the army. 

The l*>ench are anxious* t& JdIIow the, German lead and to add 
fourth battalions to theii' 145 thr^e-battalion mgiments; but, in the 
first place, they know not where to turn for the men ; and even if 
by utilising the services of those now exempt after one jeox’s service* 
and by taking some of those now passed ’to the auxiliary tanks as 
physically unfit, ‘they coulcfraisd sufficient, th#re is a growing feeling 
against a number of weak^battaUons'whiofi will bd flooded with 
reservists on mo^lisation. * ^ ■ 

• Bather, it is ar^ed, have'fewqr «adre» ftf greater merit than S 
larger number chiefly composed of partially trained reservists, whose , 
connection with t£e corps they join foi war is,£^emely slight. 

The Comte de Villebois-Mareuil, in an*.able article entitled 
‘ L’organisation des trdfl^s de preihidre li^e’ in the*i 2 cmtc dee 
Deux Mondee for the 15^ of December, 18^6, to which allusion has 
already bd|n made, has some sensible remarks on,thi 8 head. Since 
1870, he remarks, t^e efforts of ^nftice have been directed to 
obtaining an increased number *of troops without Asking if they are 
of military value, and, according to him, tSe ‘ i]}a 8 s ’ has suffocated 
the ‘ elite.’ Franck, he says, thinks tod much of her reserve, and 
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ei^ciallj of its dder classes; cmd toot Uttle of the mobilised peace 
army and the troops of the first line. ^ 

He sums the riv&V policies of* iVance and Germany by saying* 
that Gerpiany looks to her first line, and ehns at striking a hard 
blow at once, France relies on her Reserves, and at retrieving first 
losses by their means ; the one is for speed, the other for staying 
power. 

* The other writer in the Revue^ whose article I have quoted more 
than once, takes the same view of this question, but advances a 
.scheme of his own, into 'frhich I cannot ente'r in detail. He holds 
' that the essential of a good recruiting law is the creation of a ‘ trfis 
Bolide ’ agtive ar^y to serve for the ‘ encadrement ’ of trained reservists 
when they are required to rejoin the rants, and to ensure this he 
would enccforage the re-engagement of as many me^ as would provide 
thb present army with 250,300 ^veterans, serving on extended terms 
of six, fourteen, and twenty-four years beyond the original one year 
he would exact from every man. ‘ 

There are two considerable objections to^suth a scheme. In the 
first place, an enormous expenditure would be necessary to induce 
so many men to extend their service for such long periods 
and to provide them with pensions on their final retirement, an 
expenditure the author does not appear to have at all correctly 
estimated. Any such expenditure cannot, of course, be exactly 
determined beforehand, but, being the result of voluntary action on 
the part of the individuals concerned, can only be arrived at by 
actual^ experiment. 

In the second place, ,if so grekt'a' number remain for such 
long periods in the active army or *^^training school, a much reduced 
number of vacancies will yearly arise in its ranks, and a considerable 
waste will therefore take ^ place,, unless the peace establishment be 
largely increased to Incorporate the full supply every year. The 
author would retain ttfe sam|i establishment, and yet counts pn in- 
corporating the present numbers, a state of things incompatible with 
the reten'don of 250, OQO yeterans for so many year^^ ^He goes, how- 
ever, teo far in the djretCion of*' stiffening the ranks with older and • 
f more experienced m^n. 

France does not require — nc r do any 'of the anliies of the Continent 
— ^large numbers of veterans of twenty-four j, fourteen, or even six years^ 
re-engaged service in the active ranks in peace ; a far smaller number, 
with far less service, will suflSce. " 6ut viiatever the faults of this 
scheme in detail, it iti significant that its author, a^ well as ^he Comte 
de Villebois-Mareuil and ciheVs,* should* advocate strengthening 
the fighting line biy stronger and more experienced cadres rather than 
an accumulation of great quantities of extremely short-service men ; 
and when we have similar testimony from high ifiilitary authorities^ 
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suclx BB Genercd du Baml tmd Gen^ BiUot, both 
War, we may regard it as highly probable that it will be in this direc- 
tion, of improving the quality Of their razdss, that French military 
policy will tend in the future, ^especially now that an increase in 
quantity is debarred l)y; a stagnation in the growth of the popula- 
tion. « 

The next great war will undoubtedly firing many surprises in its 
train. The advance in weapons of destruction, ey;)ecially in^the 
power of artillefy*and repeating rifles, will not, perhaps, produce 
more marked results* ^an wiU the great masses of shprt-service 
soldiers •which the esjbreme development of the system permits 
gre^ continental poijers to place in the field. Whether the results 
of the training of these men will be at all in proportion to their 
numbers ; above^ all^ whether they will have among them a suflS- 
cient number of experienced soldiers by profession^ — men of militory 
exi>erience, knowledge, and r^ource — to leaven the numbers of 
swiftly trained, machine-mad^ reservists, remains to be seen; but 
I venture to predict that the army which, while not greatly numeri- 
cally inferior, has devot*ed its attention to quality rather than to 
quantity, to providing trained and experienced soldiers rather than 
hordes of men who are as much armed civilians as soldiers, will be 
at a decided advantage in the next great struggle. , 

Providence is on the side of big battalions — but of big battalions 
of soldiers, not of men whose experience of the active ranks of their 
profession has not extended on an average over one or two years of 
their life. 

Here lies the last grelkt* Ifdpe of France. In point of numbers 
she cannot hope any longer to keep her* plaae in the race, to 
compete with her powerful rival, nor apparently to enter into compe- 
tition with hex* own past. Her^ stationary, almost jdiminishiflg, 
population renders this impossible now apd far some time to come ; 
for it must beTemember^d thht it is to tHe children bom to-day 
that she must look for Jier army of a qua]^er of a "century hence, 
and the* coming ^generatiod of French soldiers will be • strong or- 
weak according as the birth-ratfs«of the present time arejkugebr 
small. 

The nation is a^ive to thte deplorable circumstances disclosed by 
statistics of population, census returns, a^ figures of births and 
deaths. ^Whether afiy* means c4n be Ibaken to improve these 
circumstances and restore Firance to her former vigorous national 
growth *j8 very ^doubtful; but it is not ^numbers alone that win 
battles, as a thouscgad instances in^i^ry— not the least significant 
of which axe to be found in our own*i8land stdry — go to prove. At 
present there is little doubt, jildgiug by the ^utterances of French 
military authorittes from the highest downwards, that France is 
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inferior to her great rival not only in numbers, but in organisation. 
The race is*iiot always to the swift, or the battle to the strong, but 
it would be madness th^^fore to aspume that the slow will first 
arrive at the desired goal, or the 'tfeak eifierge viutors from the 
struggle ; add at present everything conspire!^ to point to a decided 
failure of France in the great natiotidl coihpetition in which all 
Europe is engaged.* 

John Adye, 

Major li.A. and Brevet IHetltcnant-Colonel. 
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THE- SIGNIFICANCE OF tHE 
'SIAMESE VISIT 

Old chroniclers tell us that as far back as the Georgian epoch a 
mission from ‘ thfe King of Siam, in th^J(?ast Indies/ was ‘ received/ at 
the Court of St. James’s. HoweveV this may^ave been, the present 
ruler of Siam had never journeyed westward of Calcutta — albeit his 
own city of Bangkcjlk is the most considerable place encountered by 
the voyageur between’ the capital of British India and Canton — 
until this year, when something besides a natural desire to see the 
world has brought him to Europe. That England was from the 
first the objective point of King Chulalongkorn’s tour was imme- 
diately known at the Quai d’Orsay, where, indeed, it has been the 
cause of much speculation and more than a little uneasiness. In 
the present paper I propose to .show how extremely well founded 
this feeling of unrest both is and ought to be. It must be borne 
in mind that practically^ from first to last the aim of tbj^ King 
of Siam’s visit to G»eat Brit Ain b^s almost ji purely political 
significance.^ 

What are tl^,e facts ? The beginnings of French earth-hunger 
in Indo-China date back to 177*4. Iii th|it year *tlle Annamite 
peoi^e, then upder the suzerainty of the* Chinese Emperor, had the 
ill-grace to put to deatji ^he petty rtiler ctf their country, together 
with hi% eldest son. • His second son sought sanctuary <tith thQ«B- 
Bishop of AHra%,*a Franciscan migsionar^n through, whose influence 
at the Court of Louis the Sixteenth the •fhrone of Annam was 
regqjned with the ,eo-operation of a few Frtftfch officers. Between 
this date and ‘ the thirty gears’ peace ’ Gallic missionary influences 
were steadily at work ^ •Annam; hut it was not until* exactly fifty 
years ago (1847) that •a persjecution of the Christians by King 
Thien-Tri afforded all tKe excuse deemed necessary for an open act 
of aggr&sion. • In« thjtt year the French ^eUroyed Thien-Tri’s 
‘ fleet ’ ; nine years* later they seized* the citadel of Turop and ac- 
quired Cambodia; and in February J861,^'rance and England being 
then allied agaii^st Chiita, Admiral Ckamer secured possession of 
Saigon — never again to be evacuated by his countrymen. 
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In 18684^6 present King of Siam, Phra Somdetcli Ghnlalongkoni, 
ascended the throne. Almost at once was forced upon him that 
his French neiglibours 'were icjastirfg covetous e^es upon his 
dominions. .Could he hope to resist them^ successfully ? He did 
not know, but desired to try. In thew early# eighties France com- 
menced the subjugation of Tpnquin, Although, it will be recollected, 
no actual declaration of war with China took place, hostilities on a 
formidable scale* were ‘undertaken by the French. Formosa was 
bombarded, and— rthis by a ruse very similar to that subsequently 
employed by them*when forcing the^W of the*river at* Bangkok — 
the French also destroyed the Chinese fleet at* Foo-chow. ©eneral 
Bri^re de J’Isle vusls given supreme command of ‘the Army ^ of 
Tonquin,’ with General Negrier as second. In 1885 the latter (who 
appears to hSLve resembled Hannibal’s descriptipn of Marcellus — 
‘ a bJave soldier but a b^d geifteralj) was drivj^n back from Lang^ion 
with heavy loss, and had the mortification of seeing his wounded 
have their hands cut off by the barbarous 'Tonquinese. This disaster 
was disguised as much as possible at the time, lJie*French authorities 
having forbidden the presence of foreign correspondents in their 
camps; but the affair was described fully to the writer by their 
Consul at Bangkok. 

A campaign of ‘ negative triumphs ’ left theFremch in touch with 
a half-conquered people. Coupled with the death, from sickness or 
wounds, of Admiral Courbet and many another capable officer of both 
services, it created something like a revulsion of feeling at home. 
On the voting of the Tonquin credits stormy debates were the order 
of the day, and M. Clemenceau was keenesf of the keen in opposing 
the prolongation of the ’struggle, jus% as Jules Ferry led the move- 
ment in its favour. • • 

It was not until 1893 tl^at France openly attacked Siam. The 
demand was subtly formHilated — on behalf, not of -the G overnment of 
the French Republic, but*pf ‘ tlje Empire qf^ Annam.’ •But even so 
the French had been in Annam for perhaps k quarter of a century, 
''whereas Sifi&n could showa^n undisturbed, undisputedj^tejmre* of the 
Mekong River’s Hve gqucffe for fit* least ninety years. To slightly 
paraphrase a familiar pagsage in Henry the Fourth, by her sword she 
had won it, and by her sword she desired 'to keep it. • 

It would be intere^*iqg to learn from tl^e King’s own lips the 
effect of this ‘ just and inodjerate ’ claim upon the Court of Siam. It 
burst upon them like a thunde 2 ;clap. • 'The Fqreign Minister, Prince 
Devawongse,* and his colleagues suggested a little spbstantiif^ proof 
of this shadowy claim ; and to^tlfis* day such proof has never been 
vouchsafed them, ihe ce^ion to France of territory amounting to 
rather more than one4hird of the entire kingdom was insisted upon ; 

• f 

^ The King’s half-brother and bicther-in-law. 
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and in March 1893 that. Power sent the shipof-wgr to 

Bangkok, where she remaii|ed for months a standing menace. 

A rigorous blockade of the Siameile* seaboai^ followed, •result- 
ing in a few short ^ajs iil complete surrender of .the disputed 
territory to France and the payment of a heavy war indemnity. 
The De Lanessan school of diplomacy had scored a shining success. 

And the attitude of affairs at the present time ? By the Anglo- 
French Convention of last year the King o£» Siam’s position became, 
to say the least* slightly anomalous. That agreement practically 
amounted to the fair* division^ ^between* France ^and England, of the 
whole*of Siam save that portion situate in the fertile valley of the 
JV^einam, whose autonomy they still guarantee preser\;e. And yet 
is the arrangement *fair ’ in the fullest sense of that commercial 
term ? Anyh<jw, France holds, in addition to the loiig-coveted port 
of*Chantabun, that i)girt of the province of Luang Phrabang A\'hich 
is situate upon the right bank of the Mekong. Moreover, under the 
Convention between Fraifcc^ and China in 1895, the former Power 
was given every faciljt^ for completing her control of the great trade 
route into Yunnan. Enough has been wTitten by others on the 
subject of a neutral zone to convince Imperialists of the vital import- 
ance to Great Britain of Siam as a buffer between Burma and French 
Indo-China. Mr. George Curzon, in most of whose conclusions one 
is forced to concur, Jias very aptly described British India as ‘ between 
two fires ’ — Kussia and France. But was Mr. Curzon exact in com- 
mitting himself to the assertion that * the commercial position of 
Great Britain in the Far East stands unassailed and unassailable ’ ? * 
France^ by winning for* IferSelf what ,may be vulgarly described as 
‘ the best of the deal,’ has proVed alike hei^ ability and her anxiety to 
strike a decisive btow at British commercial supremacy in this 
direction. Absolutely devoid of , the colonising -instinct as they are, 
tlw^se Chauvinists •cannot be made to recogifise that whatever country 
has the misfortune to *cpme* under their ^fegis is henceforth doomed 
to commercial exti^cKon. Of this truth all history is pregnant. 

The I^^gjof Siam, as glances to\]^ai}ls England, ibust fieel tfas^ 
the hand of ill-fate has preSsed haivily i^oi^his cotintry ofalate years. 
In addition to^the blows iealt by the wdes pf French statecraft, the 
death of the Cfown Prjflce, ^laha Vajirunhis, a bright, promising, 
and talented boy, \ras a misfortune as staggering as it was wholly 
unexpected. The Klug himself ’is in a^ delicate state of health, and 
the outlook cannot bg'such’as to inspire him with a renewal of high 
hope lyhile hi^ ‘ &iends the enemy ’ are .knocking so impatiently at 
the gates of Baogkdk. From. the walled and battlemented city 
within a city, in which His Majesty pjisses tBe greater part of his 
time when at home, he.cannot*po^iblv see many gleams of hope upon 
the cloudy poUttcal horizon. Former treaties and con ventions between 
* TJte Destinies of the Far East, 
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France and the countries of the Orient have not remained binding 
upon the fonher Power during many years.^ 

The staunchest adherentiof a peace-^atrtfny-price policy will hardly 
venture to deny tha^ Great Britain was badly outwitted on the Mekong 
question. With M. Develle at the Quai d’Orshy, M. de Lanessan at 
Saigon, and M. Pavie at Bangkok, the cahse of aggression was in the 
safest hands. In Paris, Baron de Mohrenheim was instructed to pro- 
mise Russia's support and co-operation ‘ on all points of the dispute 
with Siam.’ The idea of France needing a partner in her aggression 
is of itself ridiculoiis enough, Jiut not so ridiculous? having regard to 
the possibility of England or Germany^rendering aid to the unfortu- 
nate King. Leading jurists were unable to determine, at the time, 
whether a ‘ steito of \rtir ’ existed between Francs aid Siam — whether 
the presentation of a peremptory ultimatum after a naval battle in 
the Meinam, the absolute ruptuVe of diplomatic relations, and shag) 
fighting on the Mekong iteelf, *did not constitute ivar. The press of 
the Triple Alliance, particularly that of Berlin (where the Tagehldtt 
has represented John Bull standing open-mouthed while Jean cuts^ a 
Siamese soldier in half), aftect to marvel at the pacific tone pre- 
served by the British Government upon this question. The Voss'ische 
Zeitung, while appraising the policy of France weakening her hold 
in Europe by dint of attempts at ‘ colonial expansion,’ said : 

k 

Looked at impartially, there cannot be the slightest doubt that Siam was 
entirely within her right. During the last twenty years the kingdom has made 
progress to such an extent — by constructing railways, taking large numbers of 
English and Germans into its employ, and developing trade and commerce (more 
especially wjth the places situate along Siam’s c«a»ts viud inland rivers) — that it 
can no longer ailbrd to be cut off from ite distaijit dependencies ... * 

It is obvious, therefore, that this visit of King Chulalongkorn the 
First to England has a weU-defined political significance. The treat- 
ment meted out to him ha^? been, even jFrom.the ciebauched stand- 
point of French colonial politics, dastardly i& the extreme. Nor is 

ad visable or permissible to forget that the Siamese king is nulli 
seenndua among Oriental lUgnarchs as a progressive rul^. ••And fate 
has been unkind to him indeed ! He Kas encouraged English customs 
an(f the English language •by all the means, in his power — has taken 
the kindliest possible interest in the introduction of electric ligh^, 
electric tramways, &c., into 4iis capital — has eiiieavoured to, model 
his army and navy, his prison and other .systejns, upon the English 
method — and has in person opened the hrst railway (that connecting 
Bangkok with Paknam) in dliam.^ I| is, indeed^ one oiVthe strongest 
and most interesting sights, as you Stroll 4;hrough the streets of the 
capital, to witness the ’rikshtf and^gh^iH^y of comparative barbarism 
travelling in juxtaposition to the electric tramcar a]^d the bicycle ! 
And for his broad and enlightened views the King of Siam has been 
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requited by the wholesale and utterly unjustifiable plunder of his 
most fertile lands. * ? 

What, it may be askc^ can Great,»Pritam do at this juncture, 
bot^ to strengthen lier owu hand in Siam, imd prevent "another 
Power from — as Prinde Henri d’Orleans would say — ‘ holding all the 
trumps ’ ? The incri^ase of our consular service at Bangkok seems to 
me imperative, if we are to keep paoe with iVance at all. French 
commerce with Siam is in the actual ratio of 5 per cent, to England’s 
95 per cent/? This is solid fact, and is partialfy explained by the 
circumstapce that, ^ong Kong and the Straits derive a great part of 
their rice supply frohi Siam. Hence the severe blow stmckut British 
commerce by the blockade of Bangkok. Siam’s potentialities as a 
great mineral-producing country may be classed as*.another cogent 
reason for her * opening-up ’ by Europeans. This has been brought 
Qut in very ingeiiious fashion by Prince Henri d’Orleans, whose skill 
and turgescence as political pamphleteeu» do not place him, as Mr. 
Archer would express it, ‘ on the summits of literature.’ Prince 
Henri’s tour Around Toncjuin and Siam appears to have i)ossessed 
him of the wild idea, that his countrymen alone hold in their hands 
the destinies (miscalled by him * the trumps ’ ) of Vextreme Orient. 
The Prince’s ‘ splendid impertinences ’ may be summarised in this 
cardinal idea — that the President of the French Eepublic should 
revive in hi.s own person the style and title of ‘ Emperor of A.sia.’ 

‘ We may win the game,’ he cries, ‘ with the products of our national 
industry in < he great markets of China. Do not let us lose it. Be 
Asiatic : there lies the future ! ’ Now tliis, as j\Ir. Kipling’s devil 
would have it, ‘ is very beautiful, but is it art ? ’ But how does 
Prince Henri explain the trifling circumstance that the imports of 
England into Burma are five or six times greater than those of France 
into Tonquin ? Do the innate commercialism and indomitable 
resolution of the Briton alone explain tbie contrast ? 1 think not. 

Why, even Germany and the Netherlands have a larger commercial 
stake in Siam than France has. ^Imagine to yo’jrself a ‘ commerce ^ 
(French) carried on — at. all events until quite recently— by a solita^.^ 
steamer making a couple, of voyages per month, and carrying, as the 
net result of tweniy-four such voyages, cargo estimated to value 
jmder 10,0C0i, ! On the other hand, we have to consider that liine- 
tenths of the shipping which enters the Meinam flies the British 
flag. How, under> these circumstances,? did the Rosebery Government 
manage to remain passive what time a friendly Power w^as engaged 
in steadily, openly,* and flagrantly violating the independence of a 
State whose Only offence would, appear to hkve been that its firontiers 
ran co-terminous with -thbsd of a pow^e;rful and unscrupulous 
neighbour ? , ^ 

It is not jto be "denied that there are certain * wrongs which 
require remedies’ in connection with the internal administration 
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‘ of Siaih to-day. His Majest/s soldiers— at no time noted for their 
blind valourr— can scarcely be expected to feel an absolute enthusiasm 
for their master’s cause while * army refo^gn ’ is (apparently) untrans- 
latable* so far as (he Aryan tongue is concerned. J!doreoverH. the 
spirit that appears to animate Siam’s phrai and princes is not, on 
the whole, good or in the interests of reform, and makes one all the 
more readily give credence to the rumour — current talk in Bangkok 
at the^time — that at a meeting of the Seena-boddee held during the 

blockade of 1893^ Prince suggested the massacrg of the entire 

European community in the capital as the happiest solution of the 
Frgnco-Siaroese difficulty. Oi the lacj^*of esprU He corps^l witnessed 
numerous examples. This was notably the caseL on the occasion of a 
determined ^mente by some of the prisoners coT^fin 3 d in the New Ga£>l 
at Bangkok, in which a number of the convicts were shot. Several of 
the Royal Prirfces wbo, fully armed, hastened to the sq^ne of the out- 
break* seemed to me tofipd nothing<better to do than spurn the dead 
and dying as they lay. I)oubtless the ctn victs were ‘ carrion ’ in their 
eyes ; but, seeing that the vultures of Wat-se-Kfite would be feasting 
off their bones in a few short hours, it struck me as being unnecessary 
to give thus openly this little display of barbarism. 

The well-informed correspondent of the Times in the Far East 
has managed to keep us ait with the wiles of French and Russian 
statesmanship in respect to the manifest ‘ doctoring ’ of the Conven- 
tion of Peking, as well as of certain furtive attempts to go beyond the 
terms of the agreement of last year in regard to Siam. Curiously 
enough, when I was passing through Singapore shortly after the ‘ war 
of 1893, the special correspondent of Le Temps was supplying, the 
Straits newspapers with an elaborate scheine*for the practical partition 
of the disputed terrlfcoVy*by Ffance *and England — the identical 
solution which came to pass a couple of years later. It is a* solution, 
however, which-dpes not contam th« essence of finality. The King 
of Siam, with the bitter el^erience of the past four 'years behind him, 
has been quick to recognis^e thi^;— hence tlje chief of the motives 
which hav/=^ brought him to England during Tl^r Majesty’s Com- 
^tefeinoration Year. . * , J. 

Tphe Gor/emmeilt of GjgBat*Britafn,«now* in other hands than when 
Loiri Rosebery so Tveakly^ surrendefed^to M. Develle,^can have no 
mission save to afford the King of Siam all reasonable guarantees aiM 
assurances that it will stah(J by the arrangemeijt of January 1896, 
and will aid him in every legitimate way towards consolidating and 
adjusting his country’s relations ^ith <Kir own\, The Quai d'Orsay 
does well to feel alarmc •And the King of Siam must be made^aware 
that in looking towards the EngliAi •Foreign* Office he is looking 
towards a source that has bot]^ the will and the power to assist him. 

As this article goea to press it is officially announced that a 
number of Russian officers are al)out to undertake the experiment qf 
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reorganising and reconstructing the Siaibese Army. This 1 take 
to be supplenientary to an fittempt made (I believe) in ^1894-5 to 
raise the standing army of Sieon to a strength of 80^000 by enlisting 
the male population between* the ages df eighte^ and thiit^s-five, 
though 1 have not su^cient data as to the result of that en- 
deavour. It is, howev^, a qurious commentary upon the relations 
known to exist between Eussia and France, that •the King of Siam 
should have hailed with satisfaction and approval this offer of co- 
operation from the military officers of a PoMfer whiph, no less "than 
France, is playiif^ the deepest of deep games ^in the Farthest 
East. It is* noticeaSbljB, indeed, that flis Majesty’s visit to the 
Eussiant capital, ere cpntinuing his journey to England, has been 
largely concerned ^th this decision to employ the services' of 
Muscovite officers. It’Vill be interesting to follow the progress of 
this fresh attempt ,at ^reorganisation jn the light of* the King’s 
visit. • 

Percy Cross SStanding. 
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.WOMA^rS PLACE IN THE WORLD 
' OF LETTERS 

Bound the cradle <rf every new study cluster hypotheses like the old 
£airy godmdthersf some to leave beneficent^ gilts and depart, others 
malignantljfc to crowd the space with their obstinate presence and 
prehensions. And nowhere lijiye the gossips beeh more bustling than 
round the still younj^ discussion* of woman’s jilace in the world of 
letters. The doors lie wide open, anS thp subject is obscure. Scarcely 
more than a hundred years of enterprise, and behinjl that, in England at 
least, a general darkness. Such glimpses as Ve get of the mediaeval 
woman in this country may give us the highest idea of her great capacity 
in affairs, her frequent erudition, her just authority : and Shakespeare 
confirms history^in the woman that he praises — holy, wise, and fair. 
Badiant with intelligence she stands before us (save the one pathetic 
figure so strangely marked out by her name of Ophelia, the ‘ Useful ’), 
endowed with wit and character for every emergency, and inexhaustible 
in resource and skill for the conduct of any matters with which she 
cared Jo trouble herself — crowned jriaroover with the admirable 
dignity that belongs Jbo.perfecJ efficiency. But the mediujval woman, 
incessantly occupied with the very considerable affairs that in those 
dffys fell to her charge, kept silent so far as booj^s are concerned 
even from gqpd word^ and it iS only on rare^ occasions that her 
vigorous administrationp is* illuminated by incidental notices,* and 
we are allowed to see •somefhing of thfe pride, the fortitude", the 
wvide-reaching capacity and ready charity thSit distinguished lier. 
ftom bpok-rnalang she*34^erall^ refrained till the*n*idflle of the last ^ 
century. But with tUfe extraordpiary influx of wealth at that period 
a new age opened for Vomen. For 4he first time, in English history 
they were able to excljange country life Tor the town and the Court, 
and the wife*inight have* brocades and jeweli^for London instead of 
practising economies at hbme to p^dbr tier husband’s journeys to 
the capital. The child of centfUries-of diseiJiKne and experience, mere 
fashion did not long hold- her.* With leisure and oipportuiiity latent 
ambitiona and modest rivalries revealed themselves, tremulous at 
first and gently deprecatifig, as.waiy pioneers crossed the border of 
the world of letters and surveyed new fields' to conquer. 

A century is a short span in the history of woman, and the most 
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acute observers will be the least bold to foretell the secret oouusels of 
Nature and Fate, and what they have in store for this new enterjxrise 
of hers. Nor is the shortness »of the experiment ihe only diflSculty 
we feel. For even in her literary venture woman remains essentially 
mysterious. It is as' though^ some inherent diffidence, some over- 
mastering self-distrust, had made her fear to yenture out into 
the open unprotected and bare to attack! She covers her advance 
with a whole complicated machinery of arrow-proof h>des and wooden 
shelters. Or sh^ seeks safety in vfhat is known in Nature as protective 
mimicry — one recalls the touching formj of beautiful creajtures that, 
dwelling in the arid desert, have ^shrouded themselves in the dull hue 
of the soil, or in arctic cold have taken on a s^nowy whiteness of 
live 'breathing things that have made themselves after’ tile likeness 
of a dead twig, and harmless beings whp in their alarm have donned 
the gay air of predatory insects and ^poisonous reptiles. Over wide 
seas, where it is hard to say if she fears man r?r Nature most, woman 
sails under any colour but her own — ^as though in perilous days a 
racing yacht hoisted the black flag of the pirate to be in fashion with 
the wild world. *' 

The impression of this protective mimicry seems to deepen, as we 
observe woman at her work. There is nothing of the reckless enthu- 
sijist or spendthrift about her. With a sober, straightforw^ard, practical 
air she makes her entry into the literary world, all her resources 
counted, ranged, and ready, in her bearing a gravity as though some- 
thing more than mere literature w^ere at stake. In the serious and 
sustained attempt to create for herself a domain in the intellectual 
sphere' she has from the Outset seized, on occasion, not so much 
with the passion of tlfe devotee'^as with a high - sanse of duty and an 
honourable .resolution .that no single talent shall be lodged wdth 
her useless ; with something too, perhaps, of the fine thrift of the 
housewife, averse to waste, and exercised an a long tradition of 
homely perseverance. * The Rectitude of ihy intention,’ says Mrs. 
Catherine Macaulay, the 'first of women^ historians', ‘ has hitherto 
been, and, I tru?t in Crod, w^ill ever be, ray support in th® laborioua^ 
, task of delineating the political ^history 'of this country,’ she 
promises to preserve throughout the same indefatigable industry and 
an integrity thaf caiinot be justly called in question by the most in- 
vidious investigator; as for mere inaccuracies of style, these she 
hopes will^not be condbtntied in a fefnale historian. The painstaking 
conscientiousness of Mrs'i Macftinlay, the equal impartial gaze of Mrs, 
Hemans''scanniug the wide worldiihrough all time, in search of useful 
material, represent .(Qualities 'whipl?,haire not been denied to w^omen 
of a later date ; no one con question the gravity with which they 
pursue at once the maxims of disty and the law?) of business, 

‘Le genie,’ ib»is often said, ‘n’a phs de sexe.’ And no doubt 
this may be true in a sphere, if genius care to enter there, where all 

VoL. XLI— No. 244 8 T 
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is artifidal. The boay emiaivaaceg of women f<Kr adaptation and 
assimilation do tend to obliterate distinctions, and to rob their work 
of both the eCi|Bntricit 3 f*which they^fear and the originality they 
distrust* The tortoise’s head is kept well under cover. Only under 
some stress of overpowering emotion can^w6man be betrayed into 
anything like 8e]/-revelation — and perhaps she is never quite self- 
forgetful enough for frank expression of her feeling, save under the 
passionate impjilse of,poetry. There are prose writers, such as in the 
highest degree Charlotte Bronte \fith feeling set«aftame by a burning 
imagination, and,George Eliot in ^hom emotion is sustained by in- 
tellectual passion, who at the hSjght of fheir argument^ overleap 
c&mmon bounds : but it may be doubted whether there is any woman 
save Christina Bossetti (and within her o^n limits Emily Bronte), 
whose sincerity has never faltered, and whose ardent soul has con- 
stantly scorned to wear thg livery of any passion save its own.« Her 
range indeed is narrow, and Mrs. Bjowning* with an emotion in some 
directions no less intense, ijciay seeip to throw open the doors to a 
wider and more varied scene. But if we separa^^e the songs in which 
under a genuine poetic inspiration she gif e*s the direct intimations 
of her own soul from those that betray the iridescent activities of a 
sympathetic and gifted intellect, not untinged with literary ambition, 
the personal contribution of her independent genius may prove, to 
say the least, equally limited in its scope and less profound in its 
significance. Christina Bossetti still remains the one poetess who, 
passing the bounds of the world to that awful region beyond fear, has 
dared steadily to survey the ultimate deep that lies within the 
woman’s nature. In the ^gleness ^ifd •intensity of her vision she 
has perhaps found one secret of that rare artistic ^ completeness in 
which she surpasses not only all women but.most men., 

* It is no, doubt a very complicated story, this story of precaution 
and disguise^ If we have Vnerely to account for.a prudent demeanour, 
we may explain it by timidity, selMistrfrst, a sensitive vanity, and 
hatred of criticism. l?ut the problem ^is ^6ir more profound*. We 
» have to fellow it down even into the my Serious unccgisciousness which 
lies in^he ultimate depfiis of ^^man^s nature. *To llie truth firsts 
^ pointed out by Schopehhauer — ^thatthefe is another and a greater force 
than Thought in the^JJniver^e, n&meiy the fbrcd of Will — ^woman 
remains the living witness. That elemental power which inspires the 
whole of Unconscious-Being readhes in her*ite'*highest expibssion, well- 
ing up from hidden springs of Natux^.* '^^ether feeling surges up to 
fl<^ and submerge Jier^ consciousness, or ^ks back into frithomless 
recesses^ leaving the seniaible'shTrqbaih and de^Jate, it transcends the 
bounds of direct Observation dr just ekpression. Hidden from herself 
as it were in the un^oun<£ed deeps ^f life, she must ever be helpless 
to justify experiences as im)[>enitiTe as they axe obscure, or to find in 
mere language, which in every of world still lags behind 
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thought aud perception/ tenns to express the subQe intima^oxis that 
visit her. Hence her strange inarticulateness, as of primitive j>e<^les 
poinfiilly forging speech to serve the violentr needs |ff the Life that 
possesses them. ^Gonscioi!^ expression becomes a sori^ of agpny-^ 

With stammering lip^ and insufficient sound, 

I strive and struggle to deliver right . 

The music of my nature. ... * 

But if 1 did it, as the thunder-roll 

Breaj^s its O'm cloud, my;ilesh would parish the^e 

Before diat ^ead apocalypse of soul. , 

• • * a 

She is lununted by a twofold exjJerience. Primitive emotions’ and 
instincts that rise from* abysses of Nature where^she herself is orfe 
with *the world that liet? below consciousness, carry with Ihem an 
authority so potent and , tyrannical that she is impelled to rank 
them above all fuilctions of intelligence,^ On the other hand, a rude 
and ruthless discipline warns her that these ar^but the raw material 
with which Nature works, lopping off here, and cutting down there, 
everything that pushes above the sanctioned level. By a thousand 
indications, too, Life mockls her with the awful panorama of emotion 
continually swept before the power of common realities of the world 
like shifting sand driven before the storm — nothing stable that is 
not comprehended. Nowhere is the bewildering ci\dl strife of Nature, 
the battle that is with confused noise and garments rolled in blood, 
stranger or less intelligible than in the devastated field of woman’s 
experience. 

'Under the pressure of perplexities such as these we cannot wonder 
that woman has fled for refuge to the traditional commonplaces , of the • 
market ; of submitted to discipline under which, the promptings of 
her instinct ,are brough^t into line, and set soberly marching along 
the common track to the national music. The direction in which 
she herself would wish to travel we ^ can 6nly surmise dimly out of 
a thousand lightest guesses, the forest traveller may use tiny 
growths of moss on the Uee'^stems to discover ’where thfe southern sun 
lies to which he jpumeys. lA certain regions she seems tc» show no -^ 
ftintention of sSCtirf^Toot. There ar^ iUimitab!^ deserts and silent “sno^ 
ranges whose solitudes have ’not cast their spell on her. Theology ^ 
she has left on onfe side, though i^ithopt her theology might possibly 
before now have disappeared ; Philosophy and Metaphysic she has 
skirted witti precaution; and in siPence, though instinct tells her 
— what man has laboriously to discover — that the invisible is the 
real ; befcAre abstract speculation she has stood neutral, viewing with 
the same indifference,* or at le&st g^vmg’no firuitful thought to, Logic, 
or the practical sciences of cdnduct. Law and Ethics. Very rarely 
has she turned her mind to politk^al vpliilo^phy , There was indeed 
a moment in England when the passion for political fireedom 
mounting high in the Great JtebeUion swept every chivalrous nature 

3x2 
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away from personal concern into the swelling tide of enthusiasm 
for the' public good ; and in ,Mrs. Hutchinson we see a very 
n^ble instancMof wc^mau under the^ilhpact of so violent a commotion 
— one who worthily illustrated . her belief thait ‘ the dfelebrated 
glory of** this isle’s inhabitants, ever since they received a mention 
in history, confers some honour upon every one of her children, 
and with it an obligation to continue in that magnanimity and 
vfrtue which hath^ famed this island and raised her head in 
glory.’ A later age produced in Mrs. Catherine Macaulay a Liberal 
of integrity, if.not of censpicuouf intellect* But iDur list of con- 
stitutional thinkers is neither extensive nor very laudable, and the 
only political writer of moderate eminence, Madame de Stael, has 
needed %f her nurture nothing less than France and the Eevolution. 
On the whole, it would seem that in specivlations on the Constitution 
apd Comity of States, won^n’s activity only SlosSoms in a specially 
heated atmosphere, Snd tends 'to Jie dormant in temperate seasons. 
Seeing in the State no more than a useful machine to redress the 
unequal balance of forces and prepare the world for a new, era, her 
views are of a directly practical kind, and* in public life we mainly 
know women as moral reformers, not as political thinkers or zealots 
for constitutional freedom and development. 

The comparative aloofness of woman from theological, meta- 
physical, and political speculation is possibly of the same character 
as her detachment from the whole classic world. In old times, no 
doubt — in the days of Alcuin and of Colet — there were women who 
with the rise of the New Learning caught something of the scholar’s 
passion; but in later days the most **ferv ent advocates of" women’s 
claims, like the uiQsfc* distinguished among women writefs, represent 
a wholly different tendency. The modern^ Englishwqjrnan has in no 
Vay been subdued to the civilisations of Greece and Eome ; her cry 
still resounds : ‘ Let ftheih see no wisdom but, in Thy eternal law, no 
beauty but in holiness?’ Mrs. Bro\^ing,^who drankdeep, as slie tells 
us, at the beUker of Gfeek ^poetry, nof aa.a mere fly sipping at the 
brim,*iserespectful to that ‘ antique tofigue ; ’* but Jier exgltant pecan 
•rings ^ut oveathe deaclt^an : ^ ' 

(3^ye vain falqp gods Of Hellas, 
are silent eveimon^ ! 

AiW I dash Mown this old chalice 
‘^^hgro libations ran of yore. ^ 

When George Eliot paints for us, Florence of the Eenascence, the 
figure that stands ,in the forefr(mt is the 'monk Savonarela, thrown 
out in tender light against d dvk badcgr<Kind* of ‘men abandoned to 
intelligence. For a scholar 6f the great scholarly time she gives the 
most sympathetic portrf&t she«<has«dFawn of a man of learning. It is 
a sad likeness of pedantic prepossessions, and aspirations half 
pathetic, half contemptible ; fortitude , and integrity are called in to 
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lend a show of dignity wldch intellectual jmAon cannot supply, but 
Bardo’g very Stoicism is like the rattle of dead bones, "^hen his 
poor baffled futile effort is o’^r, Bomola may ,piou^ busy her^lf 
about thfe outward*conservation o£ a library, but she lightly brushes 
from her soul the ashes 'of *the earth’s giants, the unvalued dust of 
ancient philosophy. Of her scholarly training, with every emotion of 
loyalty enlisted in its behalf, not a trace* remains. Her mind is 
empty and swept barei till the domineering fanaticism of a zaotlk 
streams in to repletiish tbe vacant tenement. ‘ That subtle result of 
culture which w© call “.Taste” was subdued by the ji*eed for deeper 
motive,’ comments her historian^* with something of the str&nge * 
desire to diminish the things of the mind which Eitglish women &om 
time fb time betray. • • , • 

True to her policy o^ protective mimicry, woman nyiy indeed 
soon efface these Hifierences, and boast, of skilful original achie\^e- 
ments in the worlds of (Classical and SpeculatfVe learning. But at 
present she reveals herself as intensely modern. It is to the latest 
subjects that she tun\s ; and in Science and the new study of human 
life in the Novel her chief ‘laurels have been w^on. For her the world 
has practically no past — it begins here and now where she stands. It 
is indeed astonishing to sm-vey all that she has tacitly rejected in 
making her selection out of the world’s material, as one might fastidi- 
ously pick a rosy apple from a decaying heap ; nor can we feel that 
the problem is met by easy explanations and commonplaces of want 
of oj)portunity or want of capacity. As we watch this strange indif- 
ference, at times indeed these spasms of hostility, to the Past and 
to all Litw that the Past has-rovealed, are there not moments^when 
we again seem to touch ihose profound ^stincts whpse roots go down 
into the deep gf unconscious Being ? What if these things should be 
but signs that wgman is herself no better than a stranger in th^ 
visible established ord^er of this worl(f — a strayed wanderV from some 
different sphere-r-a witneft, a herald it may be, of another system 
lying^on the ultimate ma^g^and confines of^ Space and Time. Man 
is no stranger in ^lis sdbse. in the world without he can diitinguish«, 
harmony, afi*inlteHectual order whiqb responds to and justifies hi^ 
reason. Generation after geii^Bration, of scholalft may study the con- 
stant Jaws that unth^ftigingly present themselVbS to the intellectual 
vision. In the ranks of science each soldier oq^rries the flag on from 
the very point where the* last laid i# down • and conquests in the 
realm of pure reason are .never Jost. The" very energy of man, his 
love of fight, and his nStural courage* are not ^11 placed in a world 
where all creation is* subdued to Nature’s stupendous machinery of 
war and destruction. He is ‘but aifother manifestation, of the 
universal Force that drives life rforvwird dver tjie rubbish heaps of 
waste. - * 

For woman, on the other hand, the natural order of things affords 
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no adequate justification. Her deepest instinct is hostile to tlie 
visible o:NLer of Nature. She does not tpeak the tongue of this wmM, 
nor does she ix^er heart think its t^Sughts. For much that it offers 
her she cares nulling, while what sjie herself has te give is strangely 
disproportionate and uncalled for, and fitfi in ill with the ordinary 
course of life. Inspired by a ceashless passion — unconscious, in- 
articulate, blindj^with no* warrant of triumph — she appears as the 
astioiashing and miraculous manifestation of a new Force that has 
never reigned "here as Law, the Force of redeeming Love. With a 
sublime econoniy^^she is ev^rlastingl;^ busy r^ci^ving tjie waste of the 
'"world. Xlone she wanders in desolate placdl strewn with wrecks and 
waifs, for ever gathering up the fragments thftt nothing be lost — a sad, 
obscure, Tlntermifiable contest with the Destroyer, lightened By no 
promise. JThe trophies she carries home at night are the broken, the 
si<^, and the dead. Painters have shown ds in the group that 
gathered round the dead Christ the scene that is evermore renewed ; 
from the beginning of the world tifl nqw women have brought their 
tears, their frankincense, and myrrh "as a vain, sweet protest against 
the brutalities of Nature and of Destiny. • * 

For outside her own heart what warrant can she find for that gift 
of love which transcends the uses to which Nature has put it ? The 
torch of Love cannot be handed on like the torch of Eeason ; it is 
quenched with every lover. If the object of Eeason stands changeless 
as the heavens, the object of Love is as fleeting as the summer cloud. 
In spite of woman’s unending protest, 

Wlio called thee strong as Death, O Love ? 

I Mightier thou wast and art V • 

what provision ddfes "Nature ifiake for the passion that binds souls to- 
gether across gulfs of years- and chasms of space ? On this mysterious 
plane Death is closer and more conclusive than in all the world beside. 
The whole life of woman lies, indee(J, un^r the immediate shadow 
of Destiny. In that region ordinary huijian activity dies. There is 
no battling with the silent shades that people ;Lt. Here no effort can 
"*avail to i#in a boon or to Avert a doom. It is in silent kbysses of 
ultimate experience thalT womftn* has "^earnt ‘that meagre hope of* 
•good and that dim fear of harm ’ which leaves ^o terrible a stamp 
on her writings, breakiag. even* the cheeiful sanity of Mrs. Henfans : 

• This lone, full, fragile^ heart — the strong alone • 

In love and grief — of both the burning shrine. 

• * 

* * % 

There Christina Eosaetti drank defep of the only well that ^springs in 
the outer darkness — ^the* bitter \^hers of final r^ignation — 

* * And dreaming through the twilight 

That dioth nofrise^ior set. 

Haply I ihay remember, 

And haply may forget. 
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Bat nowhere has the d^dow of that ; realm of Fate been revealed 
more terribly than by the awhil figure ai Goneril 

suddenly arrested in the midviay of her vioj^ce at the first icy waft 
sent forth from the throne of darkness ; or in Lady £[acbethf xnibop^ 
quexable by the whole .visible world till all unseen the touch<of Destiny 
is laid on her, at whose flmilia? Presence, a spectre well known to the 
woman’s soul, her strength becomes even ^jike melting wax. 

Of all pilgrims and sojourners in the world, woman remains in^ct 
the most perplex^d^and^the most jalien. Froib the known oi^er of 
things she has everything to fear, nothing to hope.* Contemptuous 
of experience with its familiar tlV^ks and deceptioiTs, for the benefits 
of law iif the actual world her eteepticism is profound, and her dis- 
illusionment as to the ]^t complete. In the natiiral order she has 
found no response ; her indignant appeal rises to the supernatural. 
With her dim consciousness of having come from beyond l^aw, or. at 
least from regions where there is the ddimibrjition of a new Law,*her 
eyes are turned only to the Future. There she images ceaselessly 
another Life to be revealed which shall utterly efface old codes and 
systems. In her need ai^d desire she has allied herself with the poor, 
the slaves, the publicans and sinners, with all who, like herself, were 
seeking something different from that which they knew ; and the two 
great religions which have expressed the feminine side of feeling, the 
Buddhist and the Christian, have been sustained by her ardour. 

^ This system is at least not of this world,’ she cries ; ‘ my place may 
be tliere ! ’ For an alliance which gives her Hope she has been 
content to suffer the loss of equal spiritual dignity with man, which 
was hers in the ancient ^ojld^; she has borne the degradation and 
humiliation brought, on her by the debased theories of "Semitic 
materialism ; she has silently subjectHi herself td codes of spiritual 
duty and discipline id many ways calculated, since woman is jiot 
man, to quench her nascent virtuies amj to nourish •her full-blown 
vices?; she has refusfed tc^ arraign the forma^ Conventions of spiritual 
perfection ; too often, indeed, she consents, to becquye the very slave 
of convention, and wliat \j[ith alarm, what with ignorance, builds 
again and agaia for her refuge, with busy^ trembling hanSs, barriers 
that reason and judgment had aircSady shatt^ed. At every moment 
she betrays freedonj in a very a];)andonment e£ terror and doubt ; f#r 
her*8coni of experience and defiance^ of reason leave her without fear 
of tyranny, temporal gr spiritual, apd withput arms against it. From 
her bitter logic it must follow that wherg no law is true and benefi- 
cent, none is false and#baneful* and ^heer scepticism and ignorance 
meet in* her tcwrrific code, .with its .cruel cchsequences — ‘There is 
no kind of conscious o*bedie}icer is not an advance on lawless- 
ness.’ ^ 

It is in this capacity ^of a strangW that woiAan is so interesting in 
her observation of life. We see her as an anarchist of the deepest 
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d je; A certain license runs through all her work« Not only is she 
fundamentally indifferent to form, and but moderately skilled in 
language, but at^ottom, we have seen, she tends to be sceptical 
and lawless. He» 6l)servation has something in it detached, curious, 
alert, before which every detail teems with significance. She analyses 
life as an alchemist of old searched all matter for the philosopher’s 
stone that should ttansmute every element to gold ; and where science 
fails the passion of faith steps in. Beginning simply in the fashion 
of Miss Austen,*with rf direct and .homely oljserv^tiDn of the world 
about her, by the* very freshness of her realisnj ^she touched, almost 
without kribwing it** deep springs of Nature, and deceptive, as Nature 
is Receptive, seeme^ to the unseeiifg eye aione to be very busy 
with trivialities. But before long her self-aoiftciousness begaif to* 
march with the times, clearing the road of weaker emotions. In 
a man’s novel the author will* often challenge* hi^ reader’s masculine 
love of a gallant fight for it^ own nake. Whether the hero emerges 
from his battle with Fate beaten or •triumphant is no such great 
matter. Alive or dead he is surrounded, like the Spanish toreador, with 
the applause of the onlookers, and pity is mitigated by a sort of con- 
viction that, whatever may be the final outcome of things, the excite- 
ment and renown of a stout battle annihilate its suffering. Or, again, 
the masculine writer may claim our interest on the ground of pure 
Art — the form and balance of the story somehow convey the sense of 
a general order in which discords merge in a fnysterious harmony. 
But with woman neither the passion of struggle nor the love of form 
is overpowering. Her instinct is to lay hold of another harmony. 
With a sense of values permanently di^e^eyt from that of the -man, 
success, “eflBciency, inherent wdrth couii^t no more; for her thantheyjdid 
for Mrs. Barton ; it is fitness for mercy, not native value, that attracts 
her# Her tendency is to obliterate distinctions of experience — 

* ^ Fire is bfight, 

Let templl J^unl or ilax ; ai^equiil^ight 

Leaps in tboaf ame (com cedar-pl^uk or weed, 

And Love is Fire. 

Citing aside all verdicts* cj||^ the present, ^she refuse® 2o «ckon with 
defeat, aifd claims anotker Judgmeift. All alike — Tito, Savonarola, 
BC^mola — ^may become ttie vessels of Jier grace, fiUed*from the deep 
reservoir of love. Occas^cj^ai modfem writers indeed, seeking to escape^ 
from an instinct which, they fear •as an effj^qiinate snare, •fall into 
forced brutality, while others are led by ^n uijdisceming pity to seek 
heroes in the wastes of the vulgar aivi*the commonplace. But per- 
haps the most curiouS result of the^woman’s ppint of View is Ihe sort 
of fascination with wjiich modem ftovelists depict' their own sex, no- 
longer as the active intelligent ^beipgs of Shakespeare’s time, but 
meekly helpless before circumstances, sitting wit^ baflled hands 
clasped in a fruitless patience. Charlotte Bronte is perhaps the last 
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who portrays woman of the old type, erecst, alert, full of resource, by 
the majesty of her own honour emancipated from lower forms of 
servitude. In what sharp Contrast with ..fane Ey^e does Dorothea 
stand’! or RomOla, the type of resigned unintelligent suflfering, in 
limitless self-abnegation bowing her neck to the yoke of duty imposed 
by external authority, only tb fall into an obedience passive and in- 
conclusive, which she never lifts out of> the re^on of formal con- 
vention, and which leaves her barren of influence in any re^ sense 
to save or help.> ^ ' 

In Wagner, the very personification pf the modem as opposed to 
the classical genius, We see many of the new conceptions^ whieh 
women have at once inflected find indefinitely repeated, nor would it 
be^'easy to measure %l;«it* might have been the limits of his fame -in 
a world where the woman’s emotion had less force. There have been 
times when the colintry, the city, th^ church, were clothed with a 
romantic splendour, fihd the individual m^n served humbly as the 
common soldier of a disciplined army. But the modem perspective 
is diflFerent, and women have gladly carried their stones to build the 
new temple of Man. On the vast platform sustained by their 
sympathy the human being stands, a demigod in the magnitude of 
his sorrows and his temptations, the startling magic with which 
Heaven and Hell contending for his soul surround him, and the 
universal trepidation at the crisis of his fate. Iii modern thought 
and literature, in fact, the personal note dominates all others. 
Stoicism with its masculine fortitudes has been routed, and the 
enormous value supposed to attach to each separate being, the im- 
portance of life and death, have been given a prominence such as 
was never before known. And strangely enough this has been mainly 
done .by woman, who is herself perhaps Nature’s chief witness to the 
truth that humanity is not the centre of the universe. 

For good or evil the influen<ie so .plainly marked will grow in 
strength, and there are'jnany signs thfit t^be feminine as opposed to 
the masculine forces in ^he modem world are bejcoming more and 
more decisive jn hulnan affairs. The ccmsequences are not easy to 
forecast. ^Wbere the soul is strong e^figh to ^ bear the vision of 
ultimate righteousness and truth, we see women lifted into regions of 
th^e noblest freedom. They shake from thv^m their servitude to fear 
and to convention like a’ worn-out" garaient- Rising again into the 
sphere of the great Equity from whose dominion they have come, they 
discover there secrets hjdder from the lower world, and, helpless as they 
are to»give any sanctJbii to their sentence, they still express, at their 
best, tne deepeFst and ^ truest verdict on human character that the 
eai-th knows — a verdict which is the very forqpast of Judgment ta 
come. Of the Divine passion ,,whi(jh in^^that upper world casts down 
the formal barriers that hedge in duty and part Law from Love 
Desdemona will ever stand as the tragic prophetess : — 
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* JEmil. — Oh ! who hath done this deed P 

J^ademona , — Nobody : 1 myself. Earewell : 

Commend me to my kind lord. ^ 

. Silie’s, like a liar,egone to burning hell ; 

’Twas I that killed her. 

BmiL — O, the more angel she. 

And you the blacker devil ! • • 

But the great e&ancipation is rare ; and too often the authority 
justly conceded to the free woman is claimed as an inherent feminine 
right by those wh8 are siSll the slavesuof their own egotisms. Kever- 
encer is demanded for her wh<^ refuses to know japy law sjive feeling, 
and measures all things solely by what they •minister to her own 
emot;jonal vitality ; tli# spendthrift of •a pity she flings abroad with 
no nobler nde.than 4;hat of her personal predilections ; the lover, in 
her ignorance of history and man, of sham virtues, and the sup- 
porter of cheap philosophies and ignoble tyrannies. • T© doubt obliga- 
tions which her emotion knpo^s sh^ holds to ber‘ simply a negation of 
high sensibilities,’ in whose defence she tails upon the Divine N emesis ; 
and where emotion is the ultimate test and supernatural sanction 
the ultimate power, there is little chance fof reason or liberty. 
These, however, are the first conditions for discovering the contribu- 
tion which woman has to make to human thought. If she is to deliver 
her true message, or to be the apostle of a new era, she must throw 
aside th^ curiosity of the stranger and the license of the anarchist. 
The history and philosophy of man must be the very alphabet of her 
studies, and she must speak the language of the world to which she is 
the high ambassador, not as a barbarian or foreigner, but as a skilled * 
and fine interpreter. From culture she m\;^st l«arn deeper lessons than 
‘ Taste,’ and the Keason^ which* in the Jast resort must give stability 
to the shadows projected by her instinct must be honourably reckoned 
with.* While learning ripens there may cling to it some husks of 
pedantry, and knowledge yiay perhaps seem to check the spontaneous 
message. But we have pro|)hets enoughof thtf message which canilot 
survive knowledge^ and has* no ifiots in reaeteon. No equipment of 
, heart or bftiin can be too great for the pioneers tli&t a sj^ifFerkig^world 
sends forward to sink wells? the solid^rock has titt«noti*promised 

no water, and open new®*horizons where man’s vision has stopped 

shcflrt. » - • 

• • • 


AlIce Stopford Green. 



THE ' ISLAND OF ^OCOtRA 


[A MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this paper, which was thfj last 
eVer written by its* delightful and adventurous •Author. - It reached 
me from Aden with the letter from him which I subjoin, and the next 
thing I heard "wa^ that he had returned home suddenly and had died. 
— Ed. Nineteenth Ctfdxiry, 

Aden^ 22 , 1897 . 

Dear Mr, Knowles^ * 

I 7ihve occupied a week of eh forced idleness here, to put togcth^ a 
short' account of an expedition we luive just made to Vie little knovm island of 
Socotra, 

We are going off in a few days for another expedition into Arabia^ and the 
time of our return home is uncertain^ so perhaps you will not 7nind seeing through the 
proofs, Mrs, Bent joins me in kind regards. 

. Yottrs sincerely y 

J. Thbodoue Bent^] 


Ca.s.t aw^ay in the Iiidjan Ocean, like a fragment rejected in the 
construction of Africa, very mountainous and fertile, yet practically 
harbourless, the island of Socotra iS, perhaps, ks little known as any 
inhabited island on the globe. Geographically it is African, though 
really it is Arabian. • . • 

'* Most people * hav^ a gjimpse of *it oh their ^ay to India and 
Australia ; But this glirapse has apparently arouseci the desire of none 
to visit /k, for the • Europeans who have penetrated into it could be 
almost cpun^(J on the fingers of one^hand. During' recent ^ars 
two botanical expeditions \dsfted Socotra, one undifr Professor 
Balfour, and„.on^ under Dr.^ Sdhweinfurtb* and the results added 
Aarvellously to the knowledge 'of quaint and hitherto unknown 
plants.. 

We spent two months on it this wipter, traversing it from end to 
end, jwrith the object^ tryiiJg^to unravel some of its ancient history, 
so shryftuded in mystery, .and to l^arn son/ethirig about its present 
inhabitants. * * 

Marriette Bey, the eminent Egyptologist, identifies Soc’iotra with 
To Nuter, a place to be brackAed with the land of Punt in the 
pictorial decorations in the temple of Deir el Bahari, as resorted to 
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hy the ancients for spices, frankincense and myrrh ; and he is probably 
correct, for it Is pretty certain that no one given spot in reach of the 
ancients^ could prodifce at and the gftne time so many of the 
coveted products of that day — the ruby-coloured dragon’s iDlood {Drhco 
Kinnahm% oiVlmy), three distinct species of* frankincense, several 
kinds of myrrh, besides many other valuable gum-producing trees, 
and aloes of super-excellent qiiality. 

It is^ perhaps, annoying to have to add another to the list of the 
many tongues spoken in tne world, but I think ther^ if no room for 
doubt that Socoterf ^must be* added to that steady cUstracting 
catalogue: Before going there we were mformed lhat the inhabij^ants 
spoke .a langmige closeiy resembling the Mahri fongue of Southern 
Arabia,- and ^fewery flearly committed the irfdijfjre^ion of engaging 
a Mahri-speakii^g interpreter at Aden. Though Socotra has been 
under Mabri rule probably since Jbefore our era — for Adrian tells ims 
that in his day the island t)f Dioscorfda, as it was then called, was 
under the rule of the king of the Arabian frginkincense country, and 
the best days of that country were long before Arrian’s time — never- 
theless, the inhabitants have kept their language *quite distinct bdth 
from Mahri and from Arabic. Of course, it is naturally strongly im- 
pregnated with words from both these tongues ; but the fundamental 
words of the language are distinct, and in a trilingual parallel list 
of close on 300 words, which I took down in the presence of Mahri-, 
Socoteri-, and Arabic-speaking people on the island, I found dis- 
tinctly more in the language derived from an Arab than from a 
Maliri source. 

In subttety of sound Socoteri is pain&llyvich, transcribing the 
words causing us the mps^a^ute agjny. TChey corkscrew their tongues, 
they gurgle in their throats, and bring sounds from most tilarming 
depthsf, but luckily they do not click. They have no wqrd for a dog, 
for there is not a ^og on tl^e island ; heither for a horse or a lion, for 
the same reason ; but for all the* animals, trees jrfhd articles^ commonly 
found there they have words*as diftinct from^tl^p Arabic and Mahn 
vas cjjjeese is*frpm froinage, • • « ' * • 

Dr. Schweinfurtb sees in#lhe napie of Socotra a HftidSft origin, 
and the survival of the Htndoo namp lor the island, Diu Sukutura, 
whicli the Greeks after* •their easy-geing. fashioif, changed intq 
Dioscorides ; this is very ingenious, and very likely correct. When 
the Portuguese rreached it hi 153d, they fouirf the Arab ISheikh 
dwelling at the capital, called iioko, now ip ruins^and still called Suk, 
a survival, doubtless, of the ancieiSt name. ThS present capital is 
called Tamarida by Aral)s and fordgn^rs, aitd Hadibo^ by the natives, 
and its constjruction is quite of •a modfern date ; the name is 
apparently a Latinised fopn ofibhe ^abic tainar, or date fruit, which 
tree is largely cultivated there. • * • 

The old capital of Zoko is a delicious spot, and the ruins are 
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buried in* groves of palm by the side of a large and deep lagoon 
of fresh water ; this lagoon is only separated firom •the sea by a 
narrow belt of sand, and ^t seems to jqe highly probable that this 
was the ancient hartpur, where the boats in search of the precious 
products of the island found shelter. The southern coast of Arabia 
affords many instancfes of these silted-up harbours, and the northern 
coast of Socotra is similar, many of the lagodns, or khors as they 
call them, being deep and running over a mile inland. ^ The view 
at Suk over •tlje wjde lagooii fringed wifti i>aliA groves, on to the 
jagged heights o^ ^lount Haghier rising immediately behind; is, I 
think, to be placed tftnongst the most enchanting pictufes I .have ever 
seen.* • ^ 

• Extensive exc&vatiim at Suk might probably briT\g#to light some 
interesting relics of the earlier inhabitants of this island; but it 
\yould have k) bC deep, as later ediftces have been erected here ; and 
labour and tools would have tol^e Tbrdugh^ from elsewhere. 

Much is said by old vfriters about the (/reek colonists who 
came to Socotra in ancient* times, but I cannot help thinking that 
the Hellenic world hever carried its enterprise much in this direction, 
for, if they did, they have left no trace whatsoever of their existence 
there. The few inscriptions we found on the island are all purely 
Ethiopic. We got one at the west of the island, near Kalenzia, very 
much obliterated, but in Ethiopic characters of *a late date; we got 
another inscribed stone to the east of the island, bearing similar 
lettering; and the large flat, inscribed surface at Eriosh, on the 
northern coast, of such soft stone that we could easily cut into it 
with pebbles, is covered.with purely Ethiopic graffiti, exactly similar 
to those found in and arounnj Aksuni in i^b;^ssinia — long serpent-like 
trails of^ Ethiopic words, with rude drawings interspersed of camels, 
snakes, and so forth. Conspicuous fimongst these are the nuinerous 
representations of two feet side by side, wiUi a crossfrfequently inserted 
ih one of them ; thcTO arD many sef)ar%te crosses, too, on this flat 
Surface — crosses in cireles, just exactly Jike w^hatnne gets on Ethiopic 

coins. 

» 

IIard*byit4iis flat, inscribed surfac^^fe many tombs of an ancient 
date. These tombs, which are found dotted over the isJland, bear a 
remarkable «isj«nblance,to the tombs of the Bedja race, once dwelling 
on the shores of the Bed Sea to the north Suakim, and subject to the 
Ethiopian einpero]i > tliey consist of enormous blocks of unhewn stone 
inserted in the ground to encircle and wver the tomb ; and this forms 
another link conne<ftihg the i^malns on the island with Abyssinia. 

\fhen thfi Abyssinian-Christiair moiihrcfis conquered Arabia in the 
early centuries* of our era, and* Oh’ristianised a large portion of that 
country, they probably did ^the^ same, by Socotra, and, inasmuch as 
this island far removed from any political centre,v.Ghristianity 
probably existed here to a much later period than it did in Arabia. 
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Maim Polo touched here» wd alludes to the Christiaiis of the island. 
Francis Xavw, on his way to India, and FVither Yinoenao are explicit 
in describing a ba^ form o^jflhristianity as existing here as late as the 
middle* of the seventeenih century. NeedlessLto say that all osten- 
sible traces of our cult have long ago been obliterated, and the only 
Socoteri religious term which differs ih any* way from the usual 
Mohammedan nomeliclature is the name for the devil; but we found, 
as I have already said, the ^carved crosses on the flat surfoce at 
Eriosh, and we fofind a \roek at the top of a hill ta the east of the 
island which had "been cove]|;jsd with rude rqp^sentatipns of the 
Ethiopio cross. ScailBtered all over the island* are deserted ruined 
villages, differing butt little from those of to-day, except that the 
inhabitants eall them all Frankish work, and*e(knit that once Franks 
dwelt in them of the cursed sect of the Nazarenes. I feel little hesi- 
tation^ in saying that a branch Cf the Abyssinian CRurdi once existed 
in Socbtra, and that its destruction fe of comparatively recent date. 

If we consider that the ordinary village^churches in Abyssinia are 
of the flimsiest character — a thatched roof restinjj on a low round 
wall — we can easily understand how the churcSies of Socotra have 
disappeared. In most of these ruined villages round enclosures are 
to be found, some with apsidal constructions, which are very probably 
all that is left of the churches. 

Near Itas Momf, to the east of the island, we discovered a curious 
form of ancient sepulture. Caves in the limestone rocks have been 
filled with human bones from which the flesh had previously decayed. 
These caves were then walled up and left as charnel-houses, after * 
the fashion still observed in the Eastern Christian Church. Amongst 
the bones" we found carved wodden objects whicji looked as ff they 
had originally servecf as crosses to mark the tombs, in which, the 
corpses had been permitted th decay prior to their removal to the 
charnel-house, 6r^KocpLf}T'i^(fia, 4 s the'modern Greeks call them. 

The quondam Christiahity of Socotraf I thisik, is thopughly well 
estabbshed, and iU nature as a branch of the Abyssinian Church. ' I 
, wish we could speak as contfdently about the origin of^the«so-called 
Bedouins, the pastoral inhaljitants^ of tho island, who ifihabit the 
valleys and'heights of Motot Haghier'and wander over the surface of 
the^isiand with their flocks and herds. » 

It has been often a 8 se:^d*that^hese Bedbuinsare Troglodytes, or 
cave-dwellers pure and simpfe, but i do not thkitothis is substantially 
correct. None of them, as far as we could ascertain, dwell always or 
by preference in caves ; but all of'them* own fetbne-built tenements, 
however humble, in some Warm an^ secluded yallev, and they only 
abandon thei^ to dwell in caves when driwen to the higher regions in 
search of pasturage for their flocks ^uriag the dry season, which lasts 
&om November till the south-west monsoon bursts im the beginning 
of Juiie^ 
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Whilst we were on the island the season was ezc^rt^ally dry, 
and most of the vfllages in the valleys were entirely abandoned for the 
mountain caves. 

The Bedodin is decidedly ^ handsome individual, lithe o*f limb 
like his goats, and with a cafe^au4ait<io\omed skin ; he has a sharp 
profile, excellent teetli; he often wears a stubbly black beard and has 
beautifully pencilled eyebrows, and though differing entirely in lan- 
guage, in physique and type he closely resembles the Bedoqin found 
in the Mahri an^ Gasa mountains. Furthermore, the mode of life is 
the same— ^welling jp. caves when necessary, but having permanent 
abodes on the lower IsClods ; and*they have several other striking points 
in common. Greetihgs take* place between the Arabian Bedquins 
add the Socotran ^Bedouins in similar fashioi/, by touching each 
cheek and then rubbing the nose. found the Bedouin of Mount 
Hsghier fond of dkacing and playing his teherane, and also peculiarly 
lax in his religious observances ;*and fhough ostensibly conforming 
to Mohammedan practice, Jbhey observe next to none of their precepts ; 
and it is precisely the same with the* Bedouins whom we met in the 
Gara Mountains. There is certainly nothing African about the 
Socotran Bedouins ; therefore I am inclined to consider him as a branch 
of that aboriginal race which inhabited Arabia, with a language of its 
own ; and when Arabia is philologically understood and its various 
races investigated, I expect we shall hear of several new languages 
spoken by diflFerent branches of this aboriginal race, and then, perhaps, 
a parallel will be found to the proudly isolated tongue of this remote 
* island. 

The Bedouin’s house is round, and surrounded by a round wall in 
which the flocks arepenned at^night^ it is ^at-roofed and covered with 
soil,. and jnside it is as destitute of interest as it is possible to con- 
ceive — a few ^aats on which the family sleep, a few jars in which they 
store their butter^ and a skin chum in wjiich thej haake the same. 
In one housp into whihh I penetrated *I fpund a bundle hanging from 
tlie ceiling, which I fouftid to be a baby by the exposure of one of its 
little feetf ^ 

Everyilhiifg* is poor and pastoral. jEie’ has hardly any clothes to 
cover himself with, nothing tb ^keep him* warm when ^e weather 
ig damp, saveHhi^ home-spun «heet ; and Isef has not a soul above*his 
flocks. The closest intimacy^ exists between the Bedouin and his 
goats and his cows*;* the animals undeictand and obey certain calls 
with absolute accuracy, and you generally see a Socotran shejiherdess 
walki^ before her ffock, and not After it ; and they stroke and caress 
their bttle cows until they are tame As dogs. 

The cows in Socotra are far more numerousihan one would expect, 
and|there is excellent pasturage for tSiem j they are a very pretty 
little breed, smaller than our Alderney, without the hump, and with 
the long dewlap ; they are fiat and plump, and excellent miUcersi* 
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The Bedouin does very little in the way of cultivation, but when 
grass is scAirce, and consequently milk, he turns his attention to the 
sowing of jowari t?^n little yijund fields dotted about the valleys, with a 
wall round to keep the goats off. In §ach of these hePdigs a well, and 
waters his Orop before sunrise and after suitset; the field is divided 
. into little compartments by stones, the better to retain the soil and 
water; and sometimes you^ill see a Bedouin papa with his wife and 
son telling these bijou fields with pointed bits of wood, for other tools 
are unknown to ^hem. • - * 

' Socotra witho'ht Mount Haghier would be,‘ like a body without a 
s5ul. •Haghier makes it in e\wy sense of the word. Rising as it 
does to a height close on 5,000 feet in many Jagged and stupendous 
peaks, Haghier ocAipies a central position “tnithe island, and catches 
the fugitive pea mists, which so rarely visit the Arabian coast, at all 
seasons of the year. Bubbling cascades and deep pools are found in 
all its valleys at the drh^st season of the year, and in the rainy season 
these become impassable torrents, sweeping trees and rocks before 
them ; and the hillsides up to the edge of the bare granite peaks are 
thickly clothed with vegetation. ' 

Three considerable streams run to the south of Mount Haghier, 
fertilising three splendid valleys until the waters, as the sea is aj>- 
proached, lose themselves in the sand. To the nortli there are many 
more streams, and inasmuch as the sea is considerably nearer, they all 
reach it, or rather the silted-uj) lagoons already alluded to. 

By the side of these streams innumerable palm groves grow ; 
in fact, dates form the staple food of the islander. And out of his date 
tree he t^ets Iwanches for his hedges, stema for his roofs ; the leaf 
provides him with m§ sleeping-mats, and, when beaten on stofles, with 
fibre, with which they are exceedingly clever in making ropes.. Our 
camVl-men were always at it, and produced, with the assistance of 
fingers and toes, the most excellent rope at the shortest possible 
notice. They also make< strong* girdlv^s with this fibre, which' the 
niggers who are •employed in fertilising the palm trees bind round 
thfiir bodies^ and the trees so as to facilitate theif ascept, aThd provide 
them with a firm «seat whW^the pqint of f>peration is^ i^acitfed. They 
weave, too, baskets, or rather stiff sapks, in which to hang their luggage 
on either side of the caAfel. - 

A Socotran camel-m^ is* a most (Jexterous packer. He must do 
away with his t'amel’s huml:) by placing against It three or four thick 
mats or nummuds, and on tltSs raised sprface he hangs all his luggage, 
carefully secured in hi8^basket8,^ith4ihe result'that we never, during 
any of our expeditions witli camels, chad so little damage done to our 
property, ev.en thougii the roads 'were s6 mountainous and the box- 
tree bushes constantly^rubbthg against them. The camels, too, are 
very fine specimens of their race, standing considerably higher than 
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the Arabian fttiimid, and when mounted on the top of our luggage, 
above the hump thus unnaturally raised, we felt at first disagreeably 
elevated. * . 

Whilst on the subject of capaels and camel trappings, I may add 
that each owner has •his'" own mark painted and branded'on his own 
property. Some of these mafks consist purely of Himyaritic letters, 
whilst others are variants, which would naturally arise from copying 
an alphabetic original, very old-world. I take these marks to be 
preserved by the* steady conservatism of the Oriental \ we copied many 
of them, an(} the rei^u^t looks like a partial reproduction of the did 
Sabsean alphabet. • * * 

The*glory of MounC Haghier is undoubtedly its dragon’s-blood tree 
fouUd scattered at an e!e\4tion of about 1,000 feet* and upwards over 
the greater part of Socotra. Certainly it is the quaintest treip imaginable, 
fronj 20 to 30 feet high, exactly like a^green umbrella which is just 
in the process of being blown inside out, i thought. One of our party 
thought them like huge gr^en toadstools, another like trees made for 
a child’s Jtpah’s ark. 

It is a great pity that the Socotrans of to-day do not make more 
use of the rich ruby-red gum which “issues from its bark when 
punctured, and which j)roduces a valuable resin, now used as varnish ^ 
but the tree is now found in more enterprising countries — in Sumatra, 
in South America, and elsewhere. So the export of dragon’s blood 
from its own ancient home is now practically nil. 

If the dragon’s-blood tree, with its close-set, radiating branches^ 
and stifiF, aloe-like leaves, is quaint — ^and some might be inclined to say 
ugly— it has, nevertheless, ‘•its economic use ; but not so its still Quainter 
comrade 'On the slopes^f MountHaghi^r, the.gquty, swollen-stemmed 
Adeni^m. ^ This, I think, is the ugliest tree in creation, with one of 
the most beautiful of flowers ; it looks like one of the first efforts of 
Dame Nature in tree-making, happily abandoned by her for more 
grac<^ful shapes and foJtais. *The swollen viand twisted contortions 
of its trunk recall with d shudder those^ miserable sufferers from 
elephantiasis ; i|s leases are stiff and formal, and they usually 9rop off, 
as if a&hanjed ^f- themselves, before the.3«)vely flower, like^ a rich- 
coloured, large oleander blossom, ,pomes out* Tlie adenium bears 
some slight resemblance, on a small scale, tb'the unsightly baobab 
tree of Africa, and looks as 'if it belonged to ajdifferent epoch of crea- 
tion to ouir own trees at* home. « * 

Then there is the cupumtCT tree, another hideous-stemmed tree, 
swollen ^and whitish ; iftid the hill slopes covj^red with this look as 
if they had been decor^ited with %o many' huge composite candles 
which had guttereci horribl^r*. At the top of the candle are a few 
short branches, on which grow a fe^ stiff* cripjdy leaves and small 
yellow flowers, vdxich piroduce the edible fruit. This tree, the 
Dendrosicyos Socotrana of the botanist, is alone, like the language of 
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the Bedouin, found on Socotra, and is seldom more than 10 or 12 feet 
in height* It is a &vourite perch for three or four of the white 
vultpres which 0Eiraim.in«the island, apSl the picture formed by these 
ungainly birds ofl the top of this ungainly tree is an* odd one. * 

To the'south of Mount Haghierone comes Across valleys entirely 
full of frankincense trees, with rich red leaves, like autumn tints, 
and clusters of blood-red flowers. No one touches the trees here, and 
thisTnatural product of the island is now absolutely ignored. Then 
there are the myrrhs, also ignored, *!and other ’guDap-producing plants ; 
and the gnarled tamarinds, affording lovely shade, the fruit of which 
the n&tives do, oddly enough, know 'the value of, and make a cooling 
drink therewith. Then there ore the tree euphorbias, which look as 
if they w&rd tryifig to mimic the dragdfl’sf blood, the branches of 
which the natives throw into the lagoons, so that the fish may be 
killed, and the poisonous milky; juice of which they rilb on the bottoms 
of their canoes to prev&it leakage! 

Such are among the oddpst to look upon of Socotra’s vegetable 
productions. Wild oranges, too, are found on Mount Haghier, of a 
very rich yellow when ripe, but bitter as gall to eat ; and the wild 
pomegranate, with its lovely red flowers and small yellow fruit, the 
flannelly coating of which is only eaten, instead of the seeds, as is the 
case with the cultivated one. 

The Bedouins would bring us aloes both in leaf and in solution, 
in hopes that we might take a fancy to this venerable Socotran 
production. Now a very little of it is collected, and everybody takes 
what he likes from the nearest source, whereas, I believe, in former 
times, lichen aloes were an oj3ject of CT)mrderce here, the plantations 
were strictly divided roff by walls, and the owners jealously looked 
after their property. ^ 

* The vegetable world is indeed richly represented in this remote 
island, and one could not help tliinking what possibilities it would 
offer for the cultivation lucrattve plants, ^uch as tobacco, whfch is 
now grown by tti8 native% in slnall quantities, as is also cotton ;* and 
perhaps* coffee and tea would thrive on the higher elevatibns, 

• Somp of our camps® en Mqunt Haghier, and ^he ^'expeditions 
therefrom, were very cfelightful. * At a ^pot called Adahan, where a 
sort of pass winds its^ way betwefen the granite** peaks, we were 
encamped for several dnys at an elevation of close on 3,000 feet above 
the sea-level! Here, wlfen the •mist came ‘down upon life, we were 
enveloped in clouds, rain,*and wretchedness; but the air to us was 
cool and invigorating, though*! fear our*s^ntily clad attendants 
found it anything but agreeabje. • * 

There .were drapwbacks, too,'to the*enjo 3 nnent of our mountain 
camps in the shape of several kifids ef pernicious grasses, which grew 
thickly round our tent, and ttie seeds of which penetrated relentlessly 
into everything. Grass thorns invaded our day and night raiment. 
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getting into places hitherto deemed impregnable, and the prickly 
sensation caused by them was irritating to both body and mind. 

Mount Haghier is such It. very peaky^mpuntain. Ghebel, Bit 
Molok*(a name Vhich sounds, by the way, as if it' was of Assyrian 
origin) is the highest ; ^ib is very sheer and unapproachable at its 
summit, and though only 4,9t)0 feet high will give trouble to the 
adventurous crag-climber who is bent on conquering it. Then there 
are the D!ryat peaks, the Adouna peaks, and ^ many others pierbing 
the sky-like needles, around which wild goats and civet cats roam 
wild, W no 9 ther big game. • ^ 

From Adahan we were easilyjsble to ascend to the highest grPund 
though perhaps one ought not to say easily, for Climbing is no joke 
up fiere through dense fegetation and rocky gullies. Ldoking down 
into the gorges, we enjoyed some splendid eflFects, and, I was con- 
stantly reminded* of the Grand Corral IVIadeira. 

Of all our camps in the more mountainoift district, I think one 
called Yehagahaz was decidedly^ the prettiest. It was low down on the 
southern slope of Mpunt Haghier ; our tents were pitched in a grove 
of palm trees at the mecJting of two rushing streams ; tangled vege- 
tation hung around us on every side, and in whichever way we looked 
we had glimpses of granite peaks and rugged hillsides clad with 
<lragon’s blood. The village was quite hidden by trees and creepers, 
but its inhabitants were away on the higher pasturage, and our men 
occupied the empty tenements. 

Then, again, Fereghet was a most charming spot. Here our tents 
were pitched beneath wide-spreading tamarinds, and we could 
walk in shade for a considerable distance under these gigantic old 
trees. Fereghet, moreover, was«tlie s^e of an* ancient ruined town 
which interested us excpedingly ; walls, p to 10 feet thick, had been 
constructed out of large unhewn boulders to check the torrent, wdifcli 
in the rainy season rushes down here, carrying all before it to tlie 
sea. These wsdls are clekrly the work of an»age long gone by, when 
w^eiglit moving was bejtef understood tl^Sn it isf dt present, and 
doubtles? tWS^ruins of*Fereghet maybe traced back to, the days when 
Socotra was tesortfid to for its^ gunas,* TheShie old tamarind tjpees had 
done much to destroy the colossal ^^all, only 4l)out 100 feet of whicl^ 
nowpremains ; bift there are man'Jr other traces of ruins and a small 
fort of later date. It is likely ejiough tliai'rFereghet was a great 
centre of the trade of tii^nsland, forfrankincJense, myrrh,* and dragon’s 
blood grow copiously around, ftud the position under the slopes of 
Haghier,* j,nd in almost liHe centre of the island^ was suitable for such 
a towm. • . • . • * 

We opened a tomb not vei^r far fr&m Fereghet*with a great block 
of stone over it 6 feet long by ^ feejb thick ; but the ill-conditioned 
relatives of the ^deceased had placetf nothing therein save the 
corpse ; and w e were annoyed not to find any trace of inscriptions 
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near this i;pined town, which might have thrown some light on the 
subject. All I feel sure of is that the Portuguese did not build this 
town*, as it is coiftnnonly asserted. In »fact I did not see any building 
on the island which can definitely be ascrib^ to that nation. 'When 
one has seen the elaborate forts erecjed by the Portuguese on the 
coasts of the Persian Gulf and East Africa, one feels pretty confident 
in asserting that they took^no steps to permanently settle themselves 
in Socbtra ; in fact their occupation of it only extended over a period 
of four years, and the probability is that, •finding it harbourless, 
and worths- little for their purposes of a dep^ on the »oad to India, 
they never thought it worth thei/.while to build any permanent 
edifices. ^ 

On the plain behind Tamarida there is a conical hill about 200 
feet high ca?led Hasan, which has been fortified as an Acropolis, and 
wa^r provided with cementedr •tanks. These ruins* have also «been 
called Portuguese, but they looked to idl® more Arabic in charactei’. 
There are also tlie foundations of sonje ourious unfinished houses at 
Kadhoop, also assigned to the Portuguese ; but ihere appears to me 
to be no reason whatsoever for ascribing thfise miserable remains to 
the builders of the fine forts at Muscat, the founders of Ormuz and 
Goa, and the lords of the East up to the seventeenth century. 

Below Fereghet the valley gets broader and runs straight down 
to the sea at the south of the island, where the streams from Mount 
Haghier all lose themselves in a vast plain of sand called Noget. 
This is the widest point of the island of Socotra, and it is really only 
thirty-six miles between the sea at Tamarida and the sea at Noget, 
but the intervention of Mount HaghieS* krfd its ramifications tnake it 
appear a very long^vray'indee#. 

^ The island to the east, and to the west of its great mountain 
very soon lo^ej? its fantastic scenery and its ample «supply of water. 
We first landtsd on SoODtra?at the town of Kalenzia, at the extreme 
western end of the islafid, with an apolo^ for a pert or roadstead 
facing ^Africa, and the ene most sheltered during the prevalence 
Of the nofth-east monspoij. Kalenzia S a wretched spJTt, a jumble, 
like tho capital,’* of th§ s^iTm of the East : Arab tr?l(fers,*a Banyan or , 
,two, a considerable Negroid population in the shape of soldiers and 
slaves, and Bedouins from^the moun^ainSj who come down with their 
skins and jars of claiffied butter to despatch in dhows to Zanzibar, 
Muscat, and other butterless plates. • ' * • 

Butter is now the great and almost' the only export of the island, 
and the butter of .Secotra has qutte a reputation^ of its (j\hi in the 
markets on the shores of Arafeia^^and Africa. The Bedouin’s life is 
given up to the prdduction of Gutter, and the Sultan of Socotra owns 
a dhow which exports it in very largfi quantities ; and for this purpose 
they keep their numerous fiocks and herds — more numerous, I think, 
than I ever saw before in so limited a space. 
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Scattered over Socotra 'there are numerous villagesi each being a 
little cluster of from five toVten round or oblong houses and round 
cattle pens. I ,was informed a competejE^ authojjtj on the island 
that there are 400 of these pastoral villages between Bas Kalenzia 
and Sas Momi, a distan6e of isome 70 odd miles as the*crow flies ; 
and from the frequency witfi which we came across them during 
our marches up only a limited number of Socotfa’s many valleys, 
I should think the number is not over-estimated. If this is 
so, the population# of -the island must be considfrably over the 
estimate givey:!, and mqjst approach twelve or thirteen thousand souls ; 
but owing to the migratory nature of the inhabitants, and* their life^ 
half spent in houses &nd half* in caves, any exact census woi^d 
be exceedingly hard Jo •WJhin. 

Kalenzia, like Tamanda, has its lagoon, fed by water coming down 
fronobits more humble, encircling mouhtains, reaching an altitude 
of about 1,500 feet. * The shoife liefe i» rendered pestiferous 
by rotten seaweed and the ]3odies of sharks, with J^ack fin and tail 
cut oflF, exposed for frying on Jhe beac*h, and the eight days we had 
to tarry at Kalenzia bdfere our journey inland could be arranged for 
were the most tedious of those we spent on the island. 

Kalenzia boasts of a wretched little mosque, in character like those 
found in third-rate villages in Arabia ; Kadhoop possesses another, 
and Tamarida no less than two ; and these represent the sum-total 
of the present religious edifices in Socotra, for the Bedouins in their 
mountain villages do not care for religious observances, and own no 
inosques. 

It is a W'onder that alLtbe inhabitants of Kalenzia do •not die 
from fevfr, for the lagoon here;is ve^ iTetid^-lopking, and they drink 
from nothing else ] we preferred the brackish water from a well hard by 
iintil we discovtyed a nice stream under the slopes of the mountains 
a1)out three miles away, to which* we gjent §kins to filled. This 
stream is undqr the northern ■lopes.of the Jfalenzia range, and near 
it are the ruins of an anclbnt town, Oad asnt trickies on towards the 
island i^ fertilises th^ country exceedingly, and its banks are rich in 
palms and*bttep trees. IJh© abandon^ Site of tLis old town Jis 
infinitely preferable to the modera one, and rfuch healthier.* 

.Whilst at Kttlgiizia we ptiust have had nem'ly all the inhabitants 
of the place at our tent asking for a remedy ftj* one disease or another ; 
mostly gfitetric troublee«tJiey seemed to be, «vhich they would describe 
tfs pains revolving in .yielr inside like a wheel, and wounds. Tlie 
Socotrau^medical lore fs "exceeSingl/ crude. One old man w^e found 
by the shore having thg bowels o^a Ci’ab pht on*a very son^ finger by 
way of ointment ; a baby of very tender age (11 months) had had its 
back so seared by a redW irou th^t it aould jget no rest, and cried 
most piteously. #They have no soap, no oil, no idea of washing or 
cleansing a wound, and cauterisation with a hot iron appears to be 
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their panacea for every ailment. Yet the Bedouins in the mountains 
certainly Understand the efficacy of clipping ; one of onr servants 
had ^a touch of «feyer,.and the native ^Ifeech, who demanded 2 annas 
from me as his fee, shaved a bit of hair off his pati&t's head,’ punc- 
tured the skin, and to this apjplied a hbm, which he sucked, and then 
proceeded with certain incantations necessary to complete the cure, 
sitting and looking at his patient, and making passes with his hands 
as iHie were about to mesmerise him. A favourite remedy with them 
is to stop up a nostril with a plug to prevent^ certain noxious scents 
penetrating into 'it; but, a%far as we could •see, theyjnake no use 
whatsoever of the many medicinal herbs which grow so abundantly on 
the island. '* 

The w(5lnen of Kalenzia use turmeric lai^dy for dyeing their faces 
and their bodies yellow, a custom very prevalent on the south coast 
of Arabia ; they wear long rohfs, sometimes dye(f with indigo, some- 
times of a bright scarlet hue, the Crain of which is cast over one arm, 
and a loose veil of a gauzy nature, with which they conceal half 
their faces. Silver rings and bracelets of a very 4 )oor character and 
glass bangles complete their toilet, and the* commoner class* and 
Bedouin women weave a strong cloth in narrow strips of goat’s hair, 
which they wrap in an unelegant fashion round their loins to keep 
them warm. From one end of Socotra to the other we never found 
anything the least characteristic or attractive amongst the possessions 
of the islanders, nothing but poor examples of what one finds 
everywhere on the south coast of Arabia. 

Many weddings were going on during our residence at Kalenzia, 
and at them we witnessed a ceremony wbidi I had not seen before. 
On the morning of the festive 4^7 tln^ Socotrans, negro slaves being 
apparently excluded, assembled in a room j^nd seated .themselves 
roufid it. Tljj-ee men played tambourines or tom-toms of skin called 
teheranes, and to this music they chanted passage^? out of the Koran, 
led by the ‘ iriollah ; ’ thi«r formed a sort of rf^ligious preliminary to a 
marriage festivak;«and in'^the hvening, of course, the dancing and 
sieging tbo]f place to the dismal tune of« the sahie tpm^mg, detri- 
mental very to our earlier tiumbe^s.^ Tl^e tehercmc TvbulS*8eem to be 
the favourite and only^S^ocotran ipstnimtot of music — if we except 
flutes made of the leg-bones of birds^jommon onUi^ opposite coast, 
and probably introduced from thei^>-an& finds favour alike with 
Arab, Bedouin; and negro.^ 

The houses of Kalenzia ’are pleasaptty shaded amongst the palm 
groves, and have nicp little gardens attaeffed, in^ which^ gourds, 
melons, and tobacco grow ; and itti^he ihiddle of ^the paths between 
them one ijs liable to stumble dver turtle backs, used as hencoops 
for some wretched spegimenS of the domestic fowl which exist here, 
and which lay eggs about the size of a pigeon’s. • 

Owing to the scarcity of water in the south-western comer of the 
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island we were advised not to visit it j the wells were represented to 
us as dry, and the sheep as dying, though the goats still managed to 
keep plump and well liking.^ Perhaps th^ drought^which has lately 
visited India may have affected Socotra too ; and we were told before 
going there that a copious rainfidl might be expected during December 
and January ; but durihg oui'stay on the island we had hardly any 
rain, except when up on the heights of Mount Haghier. 

We took five days in getting from Kalenzia to Tamaiida^ and 
found the water wq[^estign on this •route > rathei* a seridus one until we 
reached Mori and Kadhoop, where the streams* from the high 
mountains began. Meri is a charining little spot by the l^ea, jvith a 
fine strdam and a lagoen, and palms and bright^ yellow houses as a 
foreground to the difrk^bbie mountains. 

Kadhoop is another fishing village built by the edge oi the sea, 
witlj a marshy waste of *sand separating it from the hills*; it possesses 
a considerable number- of surf-boats *and canoes, and catamarans on 
which the fishermen ply their trade. Just outside the town women 
were busy baking large pols for the dxport of butter, placing dung 
fires around them fo? j^his purpose. The Socotrans are very crude 
in their ceramic productions, and seem to have not the faintest 
inclination to decorate their jars in any way. 

Between Kadhoop and Tamarida the spurs of Mount Haghier 
jut right out into the sea, forming a bold and ragged coast-line, and 
the path which conitects the two places is as fine a one to look upon 
as I have ever seen. It is marvellous to see the camels struggling 
along this road, and awful to hear their groans, and the shouts of the 
camel-men as they strugglp ijp and down and in and out of rocks ; in 
parts the road was sc^bad that jwe had to engage twelve men* to carry 
our InggJi-gje slung on long poles. • * 

The views inland up the rugged yfllow crags, covered with *ver- 
dure and studied with the quaint gouty trees, are weird and extra- 
ordfnary, aiid^ below at v)^r feet th^ wave| flashed up in clouds of 
white spray. We had heard much» of the difficjjalties of this road 
and the da*fgers for<bot-p£||^sengers, and tve were told of the bleach- 
ing bones tl^camels which had fallen^nto the sibyss* below, ^n 
fact, at Kadhoop our men tried klT they could to persuade* us to go 
round by sea ; but. we ourselveg experiencedriaone of these difficultks. 
We certainly saw the bones o^one darnel b^Jow us, but none of ours 
followed Jts example 4 J)jit we reve|led in tjie* beauty of our surround- 
ings, which made us think pothing of the toilsome scramble up and 
down the rocks. - ^ 

As we left* th^ mountain side* and* approached the plain of 
Tamarida we pas*sed close .by *^aC would se^m to have been an 
ancient ruined fort on the cli:^ above tb^ sea, evidently intended to 
guard this path^ • , * 

Sultan Salem of Socotra, the nephew of old Sultan Ali of Kisheen, 
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ihe monarch of the Mahri tribe, whom we had visited two years before 
on the sontti coast of Arabia, governs th^ island as his nnde’s deputy. 
He has a castle a^ TamarJ^n of very popt and dilapidated appearance, 
whicfi he rarely inhabits, preferring tp live in the hills near Ghuriah, 
or at his miserable house at Hanlaf, solne eight -miles along the coast 
from Tamarida. Hanlaf is as ungainly a spot as it is possible to con- 
ceive, without wat&, without wood, apd invaded by sand ; quite the 
ugliest place we saw on the island, its only recommendation being 
that during the north-east monsoons the few dhows which visit the 
island anchor thei^, since it ^affords some soi;t«of sheltpr from the 
winds in that direction, and Sultan Salem* has a keen ^ye to 
bus^iness. • ^ • 

His Majesty caiihe to visit us shortly aft^ eur arrival at Tamarida 
from his country residence, and favoured us with an audience in the 
courtyard of his palace, with all the great men oT the island seated 
around him. He is a man of fifty, with a handsome but somewhat 
sinister face ; he wgs girt as to his head with a many-coloured kafieh, 
and as to his loins with a girdle supporting a fipely inlaid Muscat 
dagger and a sword. His body was enveloped* in a clean white robe, 
and his feet were bare. 

We had again occasion to see him before we left the island, when 
we were bargaining with him for the use of his own dhow to take us 
back to Aden ; and we found him in business matters very grasping 
and cunning, and, after demanding four times as much as we ought 
to pay, he finally managed to extort from us double the jiroper sum 
by forbidding the captains of any other craft to deal with us. This* 
degenerate descendant of the kings of frankincense country did 
not impress us much^a^ a jnan in whom we could place implicit con- 
fidence, but nevertheless he gave us two fat kinp and four lean lambs. 

Oertainly Jamarida is a pretty place, with its river, its lagoon, 
-and its palms, it^5 whitew^hed hous'es and whitewashed mosques, mid 
with its fine vifew of the Htghier aange Immediately behind it. The 
mosques are new,«amd offering bdt little in*tl\p way of architectural 
beauty, foT tjie fanatical Wahhabees from Nejd swept qver^he, island 
in 1801, and in their religi&Jis ze^ destroyed the plk^esSf worship; 
and the extensive cemeteries still ]?ear testimony to the ravages of 
these iconoclasts in niinfefi tombs and <fvertumed hfeadStones. ♦ 

Still, as in Marco Polq’« time, ther§ is a mysterious glamour about 
the inhabitants ^f this island. They bear a vei*y uncanny Character 
with their neighbours, and two nervous ^(Smali lads, who accompanied 
us in the capacity of seryants, expressed great leSr of being bewitched, 
and got hold of a story of a womdn of. JMuscat wjho wm bewitched by a 
Socotran and turned into a seal, in which* form she was compelled to 
swim to the island. This iiatjputation ef magic power has survived 
long, for in ancient days Socotnm women were believed to lure ships 
on to their doom with their magic wiles, and to possess the power of 
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pioducing calms and storms at will. As for the inhabitants of Tama- 
rida, they are much afraid of certain jinni, or goblins, which haunt 
their stream, and never, if tBey can help i^^ go neaif^it at night. 

We hired dur camels for pur journey eastwards from the Arab 
merchants at Tamarida ) they are the sole camel proprietors in the 
island, as the Bedouins own nothing but their flocks : and excellent 
animals they are, too — ^the strangest and tallest I tave seen. Of our 
camel-men, some were Bedouins and sofue were niggers, and w,e found 
them on the whnl^ honest and obliging, and with th*e usual keen eye 
for a possiblp backshcQish, not uncommop elsewhereT. 

Tlie^ eastern end df Socotra is similar in character to the west, 
being a low continuafion of tfie spurs of Haghier, intersected wjith 
valleys, and with a pla>e^ stretching right away to Has Momi about 
1,800 feet above the sea-level. This plateau is a perfect paradise 
for shepherds, with much rich grass all over it ; but it is badly watered, 
and water has to be fetched from the valleys below. In the lower 
ground are found quantities \,^f wild donkeys, which, the Bedouins 
complained, were iji the habit of trampling upon and killing their 
goats. Whether these donkeys are naturally wild or descendants of 
escaped tamed ones I am unable to say. Some are dark and some 
are white, and their skins seemed to me more glossy than those of 
the domestic moke. The Bedouins like to catch them if they can, 
and tame them for domestic use. 

The east of the island is decidedly more populous than the west, 
as the water supply is better, and we were constantly passing the 
little round-housed villages, with their palm groves and their flocks. 
At first we kept along tho lower ground for some time, passing by 
Grarriah *Khor, a very^long inlet or l^oon whiph^ stretches inland for 
at least twp miles ; and then we ascended to a plateau which runs all 
the way to Eas ^omi, about 1,500 feet above the sea-le^el. We found 
here large numbers of Bedouins '* dwelling ifi deep ^Ves with their 
cattle ; and {(p we asceflded w’e passed a p 3 ak 2,000 fefet high, called 
Godahan, which has a^gifeat hole in*the fiddle of it, through which 
a large ptifcb pf sky is visible. Behind this peak^is a^cifrious flat 
ridge, raised ndt* so many tfeet aJ)ove tjfe ’plateau, which is called 
Matagioti, and is perfectly honeypombed wfth fissures an3 crevices, 
offpring delighifuJ*homes for people of troglddytic tendencies. Huge 
fig trees grow in these crevices; apd dragon'o^lood trees, and the large 
herds of Cows and goats^revel in the rich tiupet of grass which covers 
the flat surface of the plateau. Unfortunately, this rich pasture 
ground*^ only indiffe/ently supplied with warier. We obtained ours 
from two very na|ty holes virhejo rain wa^er'ha^ lain, and in which 
many cattle had washed ; aild wheif these dry up the Bedouins have 
to go down to the lower valleysain saarch!*of it., Before we left it had 
assumed the appearance* of porter. 

As Eas Momi is approached the country’ wears a very desolate 
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aspect ; there ture bp trees here, but low bushes aud stunted ademuuui 
covered with lichen ; very little water, but'plenty of undulating grass^ 
covered hills. It curioi(^ that iuthis samewhat wild and at present 
uninteresting locality we found more* traces of ruins and bygone 
habitations Idian we found in any other partf of. the island. About 
five miles from fias Momi, and hiddeif by an amphitheatre of low 
hills on the watei^hed between the two seas, we came across the 
foundations of a large square building, constructed out of very large 
stones, and with great rigularity. It was 1 05 /eet square; the outer 
waH was 6 feet thick, and it^ was divided insj^P into ^veral com- 
partments by transverse walls. To the south-e^t comer was attached 
an ^junct, 14 by 22>feet. There wa*8 very little soil in this* build- 
ing; nothing «rhat(n'er save the foundations 4o4guIde us in our specu- 
lations as to what this could be. Other ruins of a ruder and more 
• • 

irreg^ar character lay scattered in the vicinity, aftd at some ren^,ote 
period, when Socotra was in *its*brtghter days?, this must have been 
an important centr^p of civilisation. * 

The hills all about here *are divided into irregular plots by 
long piles of stones stretching in every direction, certainly not 'the 
work of the Socotrans of to-day, but the work of some people who 
valued every inch of ground, and utilised it for some purpose or 
other. The miles of walls we passed here, and rode over with our 
camels, give to th*e country somewhat the aspect of tlie Yorkshire 
wolds. It has been suggested that they were erected as divisions 
for aloe-growing ; but I think if this was the case traces of aloes 
would surely be found here still ; aloes arc still abundant about’ 
Fereghet»and the valleys of Haghier, b^jt Ji»re near Kas Momi there 
are none. Near the^sijmjnit hf one Ijill we passed an ancient and 
long disused reservoir, dug in t£e side of the hill, and cpnstrjicted 
with*stones ; and during our *stay here we visited the sites of many 
ancient villagfi^* and foupd the cate charnel-houses already alluded 
to. 

Before leaving tjiis comer of the island li e journeyed to the edge 
of the plarteau and looked down the steep cliffs cPt the^E&fcern Cape, 
wh^re lias ^omi^piercei^iiifth a series qf diminishir^ hciights the 
Indian Ocean. The wav%e were dashing over the remains of a wreck, 
still visible, of a Grennan^vessel which^enj; down hgrcfwith all hanjls 
some few years ago, an(J%'*tlfe Bedouins pibduced for our edification 
several fragments of German pri^t, which they had treasured up, 
and which they deemed' of •fabulous voluef. , Bas Momi somewhat 
reminded us of Cape Finisterre, ia Bjittany, ftifti as a dangerous point 
for navigation it also reserntbles it c^psely.* ^ # 

We took a southern path westward* again, an^ after a few days 
of somewhat monotonous tr^ellii\g after leaving Bas Momi we again 
came into the deeper valleys and finer scenery of th# central district 
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of the island, and found our way across the heights of Haghier to 
Tamarida again. ' 

I should think few pldces in the world haye.pursued the even 
tenor of their ^ays over so many centuries as Socotra has. Yakout, 
writing 700 years ago,^st)eaks'of the Arabs as ruling here'; the author 
of the Periplus tells us the same thing; and mow we have a repre- 
sentative of the same country and the same race governing the island 
still. • , • 

Socotra has'fcllowod the fortunes of Arabia ; throughout, the same 
political and religious, influences which, have been^at work in Arabia 
have been felt here."' Socotra^ like Arabia, has gone through its 
several stages of Pagan, Christian, and Mohammedan beliefs, yhe 
first time it came in VJcAtact with modem ideas* and m^em civili- 
sation was when the Portuguese occupied it in 1538;^ and this was, 
as we have seen, ephemeral. Then tHe island fell under the rod of 
Wahhabee persecution* at the beginning of this century, as did nearly 
the whole of Arabia in thgse days. In 1835 it vjas for a short time 
brought under dir,f!ct British influence, and Indian troops encamped 
on the plain of Tamarida. It was then uncertain whether Aden 
or Socotra would be chosen as a coaling station for India, and 
Lieutenant Wellsted was sent in the Palinurics to take a survey of it ; 
but doubtless the harbourless condition of the island, and the superior 
advantages Aden afforded for fortification and for commanding the 
mouth of the Ked Sea, influenced the final decision, and Socotra, with 
its fair mountains and rich fertility, was again allowed to relapse into 
its pristine state of quiescence, and the British soldier was con- 
demned to sojourn on the 'barren, burning rocks of Aden, instead of 
in this island paradise. j - o , 

Fanalb;, in 1876, ^to prevent the island being acquired by any 
other nation, the British Government entered into a freaty with the 
Sultan, by which jtjbe latter gets 3)50 dqjilars,^ year, apfl binds himself 
and his heir.,s and, successor's, ‘ amongk ether things, to protect any 
vessel, foreign or Bri^sli, with the trew^ passenge:»s and cargo, that 
may bje w^feck^d on'the island of Socotra and its dependencies,’ and , 
it is undSrstofid that the island ^is ne^^^r’to be jpeded to a foreign 
Power without British consent. , 
a A more peaceful, law-abiding people it \^duld be hard to find else- 
where — such a sharp contrast tqthe tribes ^on the south Arabian coast. 
They se^m never to* quarrel amokigst thfemselves, as' far as we could 
see, and the few soldiers SUjtan Salem possesses have a remarkably 
easy tSjne of it. Oilr’ luggage was invaricj|bly left about at night 
without anyone t 9 protect It, agd^none of it ^as stolen, and after our 
journeys in Southern Arabia the atmosphere of security was exceedingly 
agreeable. Money is scarce iu the islafld, ai\d so are jealousies, and 
probably the Bedouins of Socotra will remain in their bucolic innocence 
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to the end of time, if no root of bitterness in the shape of modem 
civilisation fs planted amongst them. 

It^is undoubtedly a proyidential thtfg for the Socotran that his 
island is harbourlets, that his mountains are not auri&rous, audf that 
the modem Vorld is not so keen aboulT dragon’s* blood, frankincense 
and myrrh as the ancients were. 

• J. Theodore Bent. 
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DO FOREIGN ANNEXATIONS' INJURE 
BRITISH TRADE f “ . 


I have often thought ho^ strange is the contrast between men in their indiyidual 
and In their colleetivd capacities. The individual Briton is the boldest, the most 
disregarding man as to danger you can find' An^wheyi on earth ; he never dxpects 
that evil is coming upon him or ioubtshis power to resist it. The collective 
Briton, however, is as timorous “as a woman 4 he sees danger everywhere. If any 
nation increases its enports for a single year, the downfall of British trade is at 
hand. If any nation find's tin outlet for its trade in some new or unexplored por- 
tion of the world, instead of rejoicing at the amount of natural resources which is 
proclaimed for human industry, he says there is a rival to whom our fall will be 
due. 1 entreat them to abandon this state of fear and to believe that which all 
past history teaches us— that, left alone, British industry, British enterprise, 
British resource is competent, and more than competent, to beat down every 
rivalry, under any circumstances, in any port of the globe, that might arise.^ 


There is a very widespread impression that the recent colonial 
activity of European powers has already had, and is destined to have 
in the. future in a still larger degrep, an evil influence '.upon the 
maintenance and expansion dF 3riti«h foieign itrade. It is pointed 
out with truth that the area of possible 7le^o markets for the produce 
of European itianufacture is ste^ijlily diminishing, while competition 
in..the older markets ^of the world b^comys each year more acute. 
European states are e^deavourih^ to Secure for themselves the 
monopoly of such pew markets as remcin by wholesale annexations. 
Africa, wjDjeh^ even a few years ago am>?ared to . oflTe’; all sort,s of 
possibilities, is being maj^ed out into *^^heres of influence ’ within 
which the occupying power is to^be left free to reap all the advan^^age 
it can, both j?olitical >nd *commercipl^ The scramble for the 
remaining markets of the world is in fact ‘becoming fast and furious. 
It is not denied that l^to this scramble^ Great Britain has entered 
with ^^at least as m^<Jb vigour as |iny of her rivals, but it is pointed 
out thett whereas Great Britain allows hpr competitors to share with 
her upon absolutely^ equal terf^s at all events the opportunities 
offered by her new territories, tfie first thing ^very other Power does 

' Speech of Lcrd Salisbury at the Aunual^ Dinner of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, March 10, 1897. 
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is to erect a tariff wall round its new acquisitions for its own benefit 
and to the disadvantage of all competitors. 

This is undouj^tedly a ,j^int of greats importance and cannot be 
made lioo clear. ^ ‘ ^ 

It is a fact that the colonial policy of Great Britain — whether 
for good or evil — ^has not in recent timfes sanctioned the imposition 
of preferential duties in favour of tlje mother country.* What- 
ever pa^ of the earth’s surface Great Britain annexes, she opens 
as freely to foreigners ad to her owuisubjects, ^nd todhat extent she 
may be said to be a true pioneer of commerce wherever she goes. 
So far her tinrivalled financial and (in a less degree) commercial 
position has given hei,^ a dominating influence^ in her own colonial 
markets, bu.t that d%.es not detract from the.mertt of having offered 
her competitors the same opportunities as are presented to herself. 

It has, on the other hand, been the policy of other European 
countries in their colonial fiscal' legislation to discriminate in favour 
of the mother country. Their views df colonial expansion are the 
views which were held in England until the early part of this century. 
Apart from a sentiment of which I shall presently speak, they value 
and maintain their colonies as a source of direct and exclusive profit 
for themselves. I am not concerned to criticise this policy one way 
or the other. It is one of the facts of politics which has to be ac- 
cepted by statesmen and men of business. Foreign annexation 
means a tariff w'^all, a wall of varying height and varying solidity, 
but a wall all the same. 

And, so far as one can judge, this policy is not likely to be speedily 
changed. . Colonial expansion is in the .air. It has become an 
essential part of the policy of the more^progressire European' states. 
They are realising — pWhaps a litBle late in the day — that the future 
of the world belongs to the gre'at states, the * world states ’ as Seeley 
called them. In; comparison with such empires as Great Britain and 
her colonies, the United States of ani perhaps Russia, will 

have become in say fifty years’ Kme, Germany and France without 
colonies iKUst inevitably dwindle in importance "and stafth?. They 
migjit retain great military-^ strength, thgy no doubt* wcmld retain 
great intellfectual and commercial vitality, but their infiuence outside 
Europe would necessarily' decline until they came to- take a secondary 
place in the life of the glQlj^. ' It is certain that they have perceived 
this. The very movement yliich h^s brought .about in Great^Britain 
so striking a change in the views of all public ipen, and indeed of all 
educated persons, with regard to our colonies ha's had its counterpart 
in .a less degree in Frtoce and Genpany.* Since the great war of 
1870, France has set herself to build up with almost" feverish haste a 
great colonial empire in Africtei and Indo-China. Her Government 

^ Our right to accept exclusive preferential treatment from our own colonies ap- 
pears to have been surrendered in our treaties with Belgium and Germany. 
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has not hesitated to take upon itself responsibility after responsibility 
for distant annexations, even during those earlier years when the whole 
sentiment of the nation was^n favour of hpsbandiqg and concentra- 
ting %}ie natidhal resources *in view of dangers •and eventualities 
nearer home. • • • • 

In the case of Q-ermany— absorbed as she has been in multiplying 
her means of production and @tting herself for a deadly struggle with 
Great Britain for the commercial supremacy of the world — oQlonial 
expansion has been somewhat leas rapid and bn a less extended scale. 
Still large t^erritories in Africa have J)een added to her Empire 
during the last fifteed years, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
tfiat otlier schemes are being held over for# future execution as 
opportunity may arise* j . 

It is not surprising that the development of an active policy on 
thew part of foreigif powers in a field <i^hich we had come to regard 
as peculiarly our own Should have excited apprehension in the minds 
of many Englishmen, especially when they saw . an active colonial 
policy always accoii^jianied by a restrictive commercial policy. Surely 
territory annexed by foreign powers and at once fenced round with a 
protective tariff would be lost to our industry ? To the somewhat 
nervous patriot every foreign annexation seems another possible market 
snatched from British trade. 

I believe these fears to be exaggerated. I beKeve that a careful 
examination of our* trade with foreign colonies will be found both 
consoling and reassuring, consoling because we shall see how valuable 
'a trade is already carried on with the old and long settled colonies of 
Spain, Holland, and Poitx’grl, reassuring because of the fair promise 
for the luture afforded by our growiner irade with the recently acquired 
territories of the more progressive powers. 

I think thaf such an examination will bring home to our minds 
just those lessons which are so admirably summarised by Lord 
Salisbury in ^he quotation at the bead of this article. And the first 

of 'those lessons is that most of the annexations which can now take 

# * ) 

place, ^by^whopisoever they are made, really do mean now oppor- 
tunities fdl’tuniu.n industry and human enterprise, opportunities wlych 
British traders can avail themselves of, and d6 avail themselVes of with 
faj more success^ than any other traders. ••And another and m6re 
unexpected lesson is that tariff walls afe*5u)t the greatest hindrance 
to trade.* They are a# hindrance of course §.nd a Serious hindrance ; 
but given a settled cquhtry with inhabitants who attach a value to 
European products, %ild have^ something to exchange for them, 
British traders will fiiyi means tq dO business frith them tariff or no 
tariff. It is far \)etter for* Britfeh trade that jx country should be 
settled under an orderly govemmqnt, even though that government 
imposes a hostile tariff,*than that it should be a free and open market 
with anarchy and social disorder reigning within. 
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I propose to eumine otur ttede with foreign colonies in the 
following pages, and I am persuaded that many of the figures and 
many of the fadjg will new to mosh readers. Probably few but 
expeifts have a very definite idea of the amount of our exports to 
foreign colonies. There is a general and vague impression that under 
the circumstances they cannot be large. Tlxe figures are not often 
presented to the {fiiblic in^ a clear ai\d simple form, and a natural 
honour of statistics ptevents the ordinary man ^om following the 
matter very far. ‘ And ^et it is certain that ^very^one who takes an 
interest in foreign and colonial affairs would be glad to know the 
^cts, specially if they come as a relief to the pessimism which has 
of late invaded the j;^blic mind with regard to the future of* British 
traiie. 

Before proceeding to give the figures, a word of caution is neces- 
sary. We must not expect large amounts, becahise^many of t^ese 
colonies are in their infiyicy,^of mfiist we expect large increases from 
year to year, because the growth of ttade with new markets is com- 
paratively slow. The days of ‘‘leaps aiJd t)ounds ’ belong to the past. 
Except for purely journalistic purposes few.striking or sensatiofial 
facts can be elicited from statistics of trade. One must be satisfied 
with small growths if they are steady, and with tendencies if they are 
uniformly in one direction. 

These are therfigures of our total exports ® to foreign colonies.'* 


Annual Avcrnfire for the Period 
1 H 81 to 1880 

7,940,288 


Annual Avera^je for tlie Period 
188 G to 18 tf 0 

7,61tf,663 


Annual Avernffe for the Period 
i 8 'JI to 1886 


£ 

7,744,018 


That*is to say we export annually direct to the colonies of foreign 
powers, in spite of ht)stile tarilft^, about 8,000,000i. worth of goods 
of o^e kind or another. This* is more than the total value of our 
annual exports to the kingdom of Italy, or to Sj)ain and Portugal, or 
to Turkey, li represenffe fout-fifths of ^ the yilue'Of our exports- to 
Kussia. It greatly exceecJg what we send tot China, and does not fall 
far short pf our exports to 6hina and Japan together. K^is just as 
much as we*send*to our cmvju Dominion of Canada. ^ ^ * 

* In faca of such figure^ thesU the iu^ortance of foreign colonial 
markets cannot be questioned. ‘ ^ 

And further, they are tocreasing markets, not declining markets. 
This statement thardly ‘ appears to* be borne^ out by tl^e above 
figures, but the apparent tolling off is e^tiisely due to a reduction in 
our exports to the Spanish colonies, owing no* ^uubt to the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba and disturbances in the Philippines^. Our exports to 
the colonies of France, Portugal^ sntt Ifollanci alhshow an increase 
during the last quinquennia^ period. ^ 


■ Only exports are dealt with becaase they alone are* directly effected by tariffs. 
* Tunis is not included. 
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£ 

French possessions * . • \ 

*808,620 

703,308 

• 060,841 

Dutch „ . * , 

2,212,069 

1,882,314 

2,372,476 

Portuguese „ 

648,696 

787, 14P 

941,270 

Spanish „ 

49096,696 

. 4,047,630 

8,410,647 

Danish „ 

174,317 

98,171 

1 6S^ 

German t, * . 


+ ~ • 

t - 

• Excluding Tunis. 

• • • 

t No reliable rccoid. 



Comparing the last* quinquennial period with the peri^ 1881 to 
188-5, the money va^ue of our annual exports to PVench possessiqps 
lias increased from l?'t6 18 per cent., that to Dutch possessions 
about 7 per cent., and that to Portuguese possessions ajiout 45 per 
cent. Taking the tSiree groups of colopies together, the latest pqriod 
shows an increase of 16 per cent, upon »ihe earliest. And* this 
increase has taken place ir face of a^ steady and continuous fall in 
2>rice8.'^ « 

In our exports to tlin colonies of Sj)ain there is a decline of about 
15 per cent., but this, as already stated, is mainly due to the war in 
Cuba, which has seriously impaired the fortunes of that island, and 
to the disturbed state of the Philijipines, where trade has greatly 
suffered. 

In confirmation of this view it may be stated that the exports of 
pther Eurojiean countries to Spanish possessions during the same 
period have declined considerably. But for these untoward circum- 
stances it is fair to assume that our exports to the Si)anish colonies 
would have held their own. 

The Danish West Indian Islands, which constitute the colonial 
j)ossessions of Denmark, do not apparently afford an expansive 
rnarjcet for our corrynerce. The totals pf our exports to these islands 
.ire not large, but the tailing off during the last two quinquennial 
periods is very heavy, l am not able to explain the cause of this 
falling off, but that it is Qioi due to the action of a customs tariff <^s- 
criininating in favour of the mother courtry is clearly proved by the 
figures of Denmark’s own exports to her c6ionies during the same 
period. 

Total Valu£ of Danish Frporta to Da,%)^h West Indies^ 

Annual Average for Period Aunnal AvciTge for Perio ’ • Annual Average for Period 

1881 to 1885 1886 to 189U * 1890 to 1895 

16,160 71,700 13,746 (about) 

Lest it should be said that perhaps ^he latest petiod corresponds with a period 
of general inflation, I call attention to the fact that on the contrary the years 1891 
to 1 895 were years of declining exporis in our general foreign trade. 

** These figures, which aie only approximr.te, arc taken from the 'Statistical 
Abstract for the principal and other Foreign Countries,' issued by the Board of Trade. 
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I^ere is certamly no sign here of Damsfa expdorte. bei^ ffsrollen 
bj trade dti¥orted from Gtreat Britain. • 

Of our trade with German coloniesi there are no reliable xetnms 
for the fifteen years ^th which I amV dealiiig. However important 
and dangerons Germany may be as «a rival in the markets of the 
world, up to the present her colonial activity has been more tire- 
some and embalh-assing to diplon^atists than to traders. Her 
acquisitions are too recent for them to afford any profitable illustra- 
tion of the effects of tariffs upon trade. ^ 

Foreign colonies fall naturally and obviously into two groups : 

(1) The old and long settled colonies, such as those of Holland, 

Spain, and some of, the most important settJements of Fra&ice and 
Portugal.. . * r/ 

(2) The more recently acquired possessions of France and Germany, 
and any other actively col4)nising power. 

A glance at the above table will show how valuable our trade is 
with these old colonies. The possessions of Spain take almost as 
much from us as Spain herself. Our exports to the Dutch East 
Indies are greater than our exports to the . Austrian Empire. Still 
these colonies are like the older countries of the world. They have 
been exploited for a long time. We do not expect a rapid and 
striking development of British commerce with them any more than 
with the mother "countries. It is interesting and gratifying to know 
that they do continue to afford us valuable and, on the whole, not 
declining markets. 

But the main interest and importance of an examination such as 
this lies not with them hut with the n^,w ,aT?id undeveloped territories 


which European powfers in cfhr own , day keep, on adding'* to their 
possessions. Are they practically lost to British trade or are they 
not*? It is with this questiofi that I am most concemed. 

In the presjgnt state^of the wdTld, European powers can only add 
to their colonial possessions ih t\yp waye. Tihey may encroach iipon 
the more or less ^civilised ancJ settled t^^rritory of the enfeebled 
Oriental' states, as for instance the French ifaVe done ii> Tunis and 
Indo-China, or as we OuVSelves have jdone in Sanzibar — veiling 
exclusive* influence under the ti^le^of protectorates — or they may 
afinex out and out the "lands of Larbarops peoples; -as most of the 
European states have dpfce^in Africa, and* elsewhere. In the first 
case it is probable, and in^he second\t is posable, that British traders 
may already be doing business with thf tdr^tory which falls under 
foreign influence. It so happens thai; the Fi’eilch possessions include 
instances of both kirras,* and ’thi^t they h^ve.been in existence 
long enough to give at all events^fiome* indication of what is likely 
to he the effect of f 9 reigi» occupation upon Great Britain’s trade 
with those lands. For instance there is tilie Sta^ of Tunis, with 
which we were carrying on a considerable trade before the French 


declared their prote<|:orate in 1881. Afte/ that event, it need hardly 










